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PUEFATORY   NOTK. 

HE  presont  volunu'  foiiUiiiii*  a  collection  of  tlie  more 
nportant  philosophical  writings  of  the  Inte  Prof. 
Vooni  Rohertson.  Outside  this  work,  be.side.s  his 
vohime  on  Hohbcs,  tliere  remsun  his  liistnrical 
ailidos  ill  the  EuciirlojHfiUit  Britunniea  on  Abplai'd 
iiiul  Hol)hf's.  his  hioifi'H|)hies  of  the  Grotes  in  the 
Jfirtiontirt/  '»/'  .\i/tifii/>if  Jiiiif/ni/i/ii/  ((reorge  fVixite, 
his  wife  and  two  brothers — John  and  Arthur)  and 
other  minor  eontributions  to  various  periodicals. 

The  memoir  is  brief  and  compreliexwive  rather 
"«u  minute.  It  has  I>een  somewhat  extended  by 
Jnsertions  of  impoitanee,  as  will  be  seen  in  their 
^la<r. 

The  amm^enient  of  the  volume,  and  its  super- 
intendence through  the  press,  ilevolved  mainly  upon 
Mr.  T.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Wliittaker  hail  long  been 
liobertsou'.s  assistant  in  preparing  critical  and  other 
notices  for  Mind. 

The  only  deviation  from  full  and  literal  reproduc- 
tion of  the  papers  is  in  the  oxse  of  the  first — which 
is  an  ahridgnn'ut,  by  Mr.  M''Littaker,  of  Robei-tson's 
augural  lecture  in  University  College.  This  lecture 
.  of  s|R'-cial  intei*est.  iis  showing  how  well  he  had 
mapped  out  the  ground  that  he  eventually  occupied 
in  his  philosophical  teaching  and  writing. 

The  Editors  have  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  A.  &  V.  Black,  in  freely  according  permission 
to  reprint    the   author's   philosophical   contributions 

te  EncifrhiHfilia  Hritannifa. 
A.  B. 
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MEMOIR. 

George  Croom  Robertson  was  born  in  Aberdeen  on  10th 
March,  1842.  During  the  earliest  years  of  infancy,  he  was  con- 
stitutionally delicate,  and,  partly  on  thi^  account,  and  partly  not 
to  stimulate  a  brain  that  already  gave  signs  of  unusual  activity, 
he  did  not  commence  his  education  till  he  was  six  years  of  age. 
He  was  sent  first  to  a  dame's  school.  He  mastered  the  alphabet 
and  learned  to  read  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  this  elementary  training,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
school  maintained  by  the  Incorporated  Trades,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Roger, — a  teacher  of  some  note  in  his  day  and  a 
tine  specimen  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  olden  type ;  being  as 
thorough  and  exact  a  teacher  as  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
The  subjects  he  taught  were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  composition,  and  Bible  knowledge  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

Having  spent  four  years  under  this  regime,  Robertson  went 
on,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  to  the  Grammar  School, — where,  for 
the  first  three  years  of  his  course,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  John  Brebner,  now  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa.  During  his  fourth  year,  he 
was  taught  by  the  rector,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Evans.  At  the 
Grammar  School,  the  principal  topic  was  Latin,  to  which  were 
added  English  (chiefly  history)  and  the  elements  of  Greek. 
George  proved  so  apt  a  pupil  that,  not  only  did  he  carry  ofif 
prizes  (some  of  them  firsts)  at  the  several  annual  examinations, 
but,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  while  there  w^as  still  a  year 
of  the  usual  curriculum  to  run,  he  gained  by  competition  the 
second  bursary  at  Marischal  College  and  University, — which, 
accordingly,  he  entered  as  a  student  in  November,  1857.  The 
first  winter  was  occupied  with  Greek,  under  Prof.  R.  J.  Brown, 
then  an  elderly  man  but  a  not  inefficient  teacher ;  Latin,  under 
Robert  Maclure,  a  man  of  a  fair  schoolmaster  type,  with  the 
genius  of  translation.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  Robertson 
carried  ofif  the  second  prize  in  Greek,  and  stood  eighth  in  Latin, 


Second  year— Higher  CiasBes  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Mathemfttica, 
under  Dr.  John  Cruickahank,  a  teacher  of  the  first  order ;  and 
Natural  Historj',  under  Jftines,  Nico!,  the  well-known  Geologist. 
At  the  end,  his  prizes  were— Greek,  first ;  Latin,  fourth  ;  Mathe- 
matics, eighth ;  Natural  History,  fourth.  Third  winter — Senior 
Mathematics  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  under  James  Clerk  Maxwell, 
and  a  vohintary  extra  class  in  Greek,  At  the  close,  he  stood — 
Mathematica,  seventh ;  Natural  Philosophy,  twelfth ;  Greek, 
first. 

At  this  point,  occurred  the  great  revolution  in  the  Aberdeen 
colleges,  by  which  Ihey  lost  their  individuality  and  were  trans- 
formed into  one  institution — the  United  University  of  Aberdeen. 
As  there  were  duplicate  profesaors  in  all  the  Arts  subjects,  the 
elder  ot  the  pair  was  superannuated  and  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  younger.  The  winter  session,  1B60-61,  was  the  first 
under  the  new  system,  with  this  c|uaUficatiori,  that  students 
who  had  commenced  their  courses  in  the  separate  colleges  were 
allowed  to  finish  under  the  regulations  previously  in  force  in 
each.  In  Robertson's  case,  all  that  remained  obligatory  was 
to  attend  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class  of  Prof  Martin,  the 
former  Marischal  College  Professor,  now  retained  in  the  United 
University.  The  new  programme  ot  subjects  included,  for  the 
first  time  in  Aberdeen,  a  separate  chair  of  Logic,  attendance  on 
which  was  to  be  compulsori'  only  on  students  now  entering  the 
United  University.  Nevertheless,  the  class  was  actually  formed, 
although  attendance  could  not  yet  be  made  obligatory.  Robert- 
son attended  it  voluntarily ;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of 
my  coming  into  contact  with  him.  He  took  a  !ii){h  place  in  the 
examiuatioDS,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguished  himself  in  the 
class  of  Prof.  Martin.  He  took  the  M.A.  degree  with  highest 
honours,  in  Apnl.  1861 ;  his  leading  subjects  being  Classics 
and  Pbiloaophy. 

In  October  o(  the  same  year,  there  were  instituted  the  Fer- 
guson Scholarships,  ot  the  value  of  £100  a  year  for  two  years, 
open  to  graduates  of  all  the  four  Scotch  Universities.  One  of 
the  two  was  for  Classics  and  Mental  Philosophy  combined. 
Robertson  competed  for  this  and  was  successful.  My  more 
particular  intimacy  with  him  commenced  in  the  months  of  his 
preparation  tor  the  competition.  The  examiner  in  Philosophy 
was  Dr.  McCosh,  then  Professor  in  Belfast.  It  was  a  condition 
of  the  scholarsliip  that  the  successful  candidate  should  for  two 
.years  pursue  a  course  of  study  uuder  the  direction  ot  the  Trust ; 
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and  Prof.  McCosh  was  ajjpointeJ  to  give  the  requisite  direc- 
tioca  in  ihis  instauoe.  RobertBon  at  once  availed  himself  of  the 
(und  at  bis  diapoeal  to  pursue  his  Dtadies  on  a  very  wide  scale. 
The  winter  of  1861-2  was  spent  by  him  in  London,  where  he 
Attended  eeJucted  classes  in  University  (.loUeife  ;  one  being  Pi-ot. 
Mosson'a  senior  class  of  English  Literature,  in  which  be  gained 
the  second  prize.  He  also  attended  Maiden's  Senior  Greek, 
and  the  Chemistry  class  of  Pro(.  Willianison. 

In  July,  1862.  he  proceeded  to  Germany.  His  first  resort 
was  Heidiilber^;.  where  he  stayed  ei^ht  weeks :  his  principal 
occupation  being  mastering  German.  It  was  to  BerUn  that 
be  looked  for  the  fullest  scope  tji  his  curiosity  m  the  wide 
domain  of  philosophical  and  other  learning.  He  reached  the 
Gorman  capital  on  the  '24th  of  September,  and  remained  till  the 
latter  end  of  March — a  period  of  five  mouths,  which  included  the 
winter  temeitre  at  the  Cniversiiy.  He  attended  two  classes  of 
Trendelenburg — one  in  Psychology,  four  hours  a  week  ;  one  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  .Aristotle,  two  hours  a  week  ;  Du  BoJs  Bey- 
mond,  Physiology,  five  hours  a  week  ;  .\IthauB  on  Hegel,  one 
hour  a  week :  Bona  Meyer  on  Kant,  two  hours  a  week.  He 
)iaid  frequent  I'isits  to  Domer,  and  afterwords  kept  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  hJui  and  with  Trendelenburg.  He  also  saw 
Lepsius  at  his  house,  and,  on  leaving,  was  presented  by  him  with 
a  copy  of  his  Royal  ]>r/ntutiM  of  Eyypl.  He  maintained,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sedulous  course  of  reading,  devoting  biuieelf  more 
eiipecially  to  Kant. 

Leaving  Berlin,  he  made  a  tour  in  Eastern  Germany  on  his 
way  to  Guttingen,  where  he  i-eniained  two  months.  He  attended 
Iiotze  on  Metaphysics  and  Rudolf  Wagner  on  Physiology. 
With  hotli  these  he  had  subsequent  correspondence,  and  obtained 
from  Wagner  a  letter  of  iutroduction  to  Kroca  in  Paris,  whither 
he  now  directed  his  course.  He  arrived  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  continued  tbei-e  till  the  10th  of  September — a  very  busy 
time,  but  details  are  wanting.  He  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen 
by  the  Intimation  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Exaniinership  in  Philosophy, 
but  that  he  [ailed  to  obtain.  He  now  remained  at  home,  devot- 
ing himself  to  philosophical  study.  It  was  during  the  year 
fcdlowiiig  his  arrival  that  1  obtained  his  assistance  in  revising 
Thr  Sen»e»  ami  the  InlclUet  for  a  second  edition.  He  elahomted 
a  number  of  valuable  notes  from  his  Gemian  studies,— such  as 
the  addition  made  to  the  handling  of  the  muscular  sense.  Also, 
for  The  Kntotions  and  the  Will,  he  contributed  the  cIb,s&\&':.*.1v'3\\'*. 
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of  the  Feelings  prevalent  in  Germany, — those  of  Kant,  Herbart, 
and  their  followers;  and  in  other  ways  aided  in  the  revision. 
After  bringing  out  the  second  edition  of  those  two  volumes,  I 
was  occupied  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  Manual  of  Khetoric. 
For  this  he  compiled  the  Classification  of  the  species  of  poetky 
and  VERSIFICATION.  He,  likewise,  co-operated  with  me  in  mak- 
ing a  search  for  suggestions  and  illustrations  in  Aristotle's 
Bhetoric  and  Quintilian's  Institutes.  The  result,  however,  was 
disappointing ;  extremely  little  could  be  discovered  in  either 
for  adaptation  to  a  modern  manual.  In  September,  1864,  he  was 
appointed  teaching  assistant  to  Prof.  Geddes,  and  shared  with 
him  the  work  of  his  Greek  classes.  He  performed  the  same 
duty  for  session  1865-66.  The  remuneration  was  £100  a  year,  and 
no  duty  was  required  during  the  seven  months*  vacation.  He 
was  able,  therefore,  to  devote  himself  largely  to  philosophical 
work.  In  1864,  he  wrote  an  article  on  German  Philosophy  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Ecmujelical  Jieview,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  number.  He  also  wrote  an  article  on  Kant  and  Sweden- 
borg  in  Macmillan,  for  May,  the  same  year. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1866,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Chair  of 
Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  University  College,  London. 
After  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  Robertson  became  a  candidate  for  this 
vacancy.  His  chief  rival  was  Dr.  James  Martineau,  whose 
cause  was  esi)oused  with  great  energy  by  one  section  of  the 
Council,  while  another  section,  under  Cj rote's  leadership,  favoured 
Robertson.  The  leading  incidents  of  the  struggle  are  given  with 
official  exactness  by  himself  in  his  life  of  Grote  in  the  Dictionari/ 
of  National  Biography.  The  election  took  place  in  December, 
and  he  opened  his  class  in  January,  1867. 

His  residence  henceforth  was  London. 

Before  he  left  Aberdeen,  I  obtained  still  further  assistance 
from  him  towards  the  Manual  of  Ethics,  forming  part  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science.  His  contributions  were —The  Neo-Platonists. 
The  Scholastic  Ethics,  Hobbes,  Cuml>erland,  Cud  worth,  Kant, 
Cousin,  and  Joufifrov.  He  had  no  further  hand  in  the  Manual 
except  in  revising  some  portions  of  the  proofs. 

Not  long  after  being  appointed  to  University  College,  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a  work  on  Hobbes ;  for  which  Grote  gave 
him  even*  encouragement,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  procure  for  him  access  to  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  family 
seats.     As  usually  happens,  this  design  proved  more   laborious 
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■  and  protractctl  tliun  wus  nt  first  iinn^tiotl.  In  mlrlitioii  to  tliii 
Habour  thai  might  iiRturally  be  counted  upon,  an  unL'xi>ectpil 
plifficulty  WttB  encountered  in  oonnuxion  with  Hobbes'a  nmthe- 
■m&tical  writingB.  It  bopjus  that  in  Molesworth's  edition  tbuho 
I  Were  very  carelessly  edited.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  hot 
Bund  Uiigtheiied  eoutitiversy  l)etwe«ii  Hoblies  And  W'aiha,  he  bad. 
M-tX  conHJderable  pains,  to  resuscitate  his  mathematical  knowledge 

■  ftnd  to  trace  out  the  sophistical  rctaaouings  of  Hohbes  throuf^h  ull 

■  the  disguises  that  hiii  iii^miiiity  enabled  him  to  put  on. 

■  One  poition  of  liis  researches  on  the  biographical  part  ap- 
B'^>eared  in  the  Enci/elopailia  liritannioa,  and  the  completing 
I  Bnclion  of  the  biography,  together  with  a  survey  of  the  writings. 
I  came  out  in  tht;  volume  in  Hluclovood's  Philosophical  Claasics, 
I  Although  this  work   was   not  executed  on  the  scale  orij^inally 

■  projeoled,  it  preserved  the  most  important  part  of  his  lalwms, 
I  ftnd  is  duly  appreciated  by  students  of  philosophy.  His  eidarged 
Bpurpose  would  have  included  more  copious  reference  to  the  great 

■  contemporaries  and  precursors  ut  Hobbes,  whom  he  ha<)  studied 
I  with  no  less  care,  and  to  whom  he  might  have  done  justice 
I  iu  other  forms  had  he  been  longer  spared. 

I  For  his  elementai-y  lectures  at  the  College  he  prepared,  with 
Kali  due  painstaking,  courses  of  Logic,  deductive  and  inductive, 

■  ayslematic  Psychology,  and  Ethical  Theory.  All  through  his 
I  csureer  his  attention  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
I  elaboration  at  philosophical  doctrines  according  to  their  most 
K  advanced  treatment,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  both  ancient 
I  and  modem.  The  summer  courses  at  University  College,  whioli 
I  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  M.A.  degree  at  the 
I  University  of  London,  generally  took  him  into  fresh  grouiiH — the 
I  ancients  and  the  modems  alternately — and  were  the  occasion  of 
la  special  study  of  the  original  authorities.  His  accumulated 
I  stores  of  historical  material  were  thus  very  great,  as  liis  pubiica- 
I  tiouB  from  time  to  time  made  manifest.     A  few  mure  years  of 

■  active  vigour  would  have  enabled  him  to  leave  a  monument  of 

■  the  history  of  philosophy  second  to  none.  His  doctrinal  clearness 
I  was  a  notable  and  pervading  characteristic  of  all  his  esttositions 
I  of  fortune  thinkers. 

I  He  delivered  some  carefully  prepared  popular  lectures  at 
I  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  the  Royal  Institution,  London. 
I  One  subject  was  "The  Senses";  another  "Kant,"  on  whom 
■■  be  gave  a  course  of  four  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1874. 
W  His  introductory  lecture  at  the  College  for  October,  186M.  appeared 
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in  the  Fcyitnightly  lievieic.  Other  topics  of  popular  lecturing 
were  **The  English  Mind,"  **The  History  of  Philosophy,  as 
preparation  for  Descartes,"  and  "Locke".  He  gave  for  several 
years  the  philosophical  course  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

bVoni  1868  to  1873,  and  again  from  1883  to  1888,  he  was 
Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  London.  His 
examination  papers  are  sufficient  proof  of  his  efforts  to  do  justice 
lK)th  to  the  subjects  and  to  the  fair  expectations  of  candidates. 
He  also  acted  as  Examiner  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  from 
1869  to  1872.  and  from  1878  to  1881.  He  examined  for  the 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  Cambridge,  in  1877-78,  and  for  the  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  as  one  of  the  original  staff. 

He  was  engaged  by  Dr.  Findlater,  editor  of  Chambers's 
Encifchpcedia^  to  furnish  contributions  to  that  work.  When  the 
Messrs.  Black  projected  their  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica^  they  invited  Findlater  to  become  their  editor.  He 
declineil  the  task,  and  suggested  a  choice  between  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes  and  Robertson.  When  Baynes  entered  on  the 
work,  he  engaged  Robertson  as  a  contributor  in  Philosophy.  The 
articles  actually  written  by  him  were  Abelard,  Analogy,  Analysis, 
Analytic  Judgments,  Autonomy,  Association,  Axiom,  Hobbes. 
Baynes  had  also  bespoken  from  him  the  article  Psycholog}*  ; 
which  he  undertook,  intending  it  to  be  on  historical  lines.  W^hen 
the  time  came  near,  he  found  himself  unequal  to  the  effort  and 
reconmiended  James  Ward  in  his  stead, — a  fortunate  arrange- 
ment as  it  tume<i  out. 

On  the  death  of  Grote  in  1871,  he  had  the  principal  share  in 
editing  the  Posthumous  Work  on  Aristotle,  which  occupied  him 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  that  vear.  From  the  distinctness  of 
the  MS.,  this  was,  in  one  respect,  not  a  difticult  task,  although 
involving  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  in  revision.  What 
chietlv  made  it  toilsome  and  anxious  was  a  want  of  exactness  on 
(Irotes  part,  through  some  defect  of  vision,  in  entering  the 
numerical  references  to  the  text.  Ever\'  one  of  these  had  to  be 
carefully  verified  irom  the  originals.  The  result  was  a  master- 
piece of  correct  editing ;  and  the  work  as  thus  brought  out  will 
deser\"e  to  be  ranked  as  an  editio  princfpt  of  Groie's  monograph 
on  the  Siagiriie, 

The  death  of  Groie  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had  left  to 

Iniversity  College  a  sum  of  £6000  as  an  endowment    to  the 

Philojk^^hy  Chair.     Mrs.  Grote.  who  was  entitled  to  the  hfe  in- 

it'ivsi,  surrendered  the  amount  in  1S75.  two  veais  before  her  death. 
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In  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Ariiitollt;  1872,  Robertson 
ni&rried  CaraliDe  Aunft  Crompton.  ilftogliter  of  Justice  Croiuirtun. 
She  was  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet ;  having  the  same  views  on 
the  higher  questions  of  life,  iiiid  being  an  enrnest  labourer  in  the 
public  questions  that  he  also  had  »t  heart.  !?he  was  likewise  of 
service  in  his  oRici&l  work,  when  his  strength  became  barely 
equal  to  its  routine. 

Robertson  was  a  member  of  the  Metaphysical  Society  of 
London,  which  flourished  for  several  years  and  drew  together 
a  reuiarkablp  mixed  assemblage  of  philosophers,  politicians,  and 
ecclesiastics.  He  contributed  a  paper  on  the  13th  of  May,  1873, 
on  "  The  Action  of  so-called  Motives  ",  This  paper  was  reprinted 
in  Min'l,  vol.  vii.  p.  5fi7,  and  is  one  of  our  best  handlings  of  the 
Froe  Will  ijuestion  on  the  basis  of  a  uritical  examiuatiou  of  the 
verbal  improprieties  that  obscure  the  issue. 

In  IH80,  when  I  resigned  the  Logic  Chair  in  Abenleen,  he  was 
I  by  general  concurrence  my  destined  successor.  So  much  was 
this  felt  by  aspirants  to  the  ofBce,  that,  until  he  declared  his 
reaolulion  on  the  subject,  no  other  candidate  entered  the  hsts. 
Only  after  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  in  London  was  there 
an  opeu  competition. 

In  187 1,  I  broached  to  him  the  foimdiiig  of  a  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Philosophy  ;  explaining  my  notions  as  to  its  drift,  and  asking 
his  opinion  of  the  project.  My  desire  was  that  ho  should  be 
editor  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  and.  on  that  condition,  I 
undertook  the  publishing  risks.  .\fter  full  consideration  lie 
approved  of  tlie  design,  ami  accepted  the  editorship  on  the  terms 
proposed  to  him.  The  subsequent  steps  necessarily  were  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  active  workers  In  the 
field.  I  first  approached  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  found  him 
cordial  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  I  next  saw  Messrs.  Venn  and 
Sid^wick  in  Cambridge,  and  obtained  their  fiUI  concurrence  and 
promise  of  support.  Other  parties  were  seen  by  Robertson,  or 
corresponded  with,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The 
amount  of  encouragement  was  such  as  to  decide  us  in  organising 
the  work  for  speedy  publication.  We  at  first  thought  that  it 
might  be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  1875; 
but  as  it  could  not  lie  ready  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  the  first  number  should  appear  in  .January, 
\H1G.  Robertson  bore  the  brunt  of  the  requisite  preparations 
for  the  start ;  settling  the  plan  and  anangeinent  of  the  numbers, 
procuring    the    requisite   pledges   of    articUft  iu    oAnmvwi,    »»-^ 
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drafting   the  programme.      It    was  his  happy   inspiration   that 
gave  the  title,  which  commended  itself  at  once  to  every  one. 

Our  earliest  success  was  the  series  of  papers  on  Philosophy  in 
the  Universities.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  lead  off  with 
Mark  Pattison  on  Oxford,  and  to  secure  admirable  represen- 
tatives for  the  others  in  succession  ;  Robertson  himself  supplying 
the  account  of  the  Universitv  of  London.  Another  matter  that 
we  had  set  our  hearts  upon  we  did  not  succeed  in. — riz,,  to  set 
goin^;  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  conduct  of  Examinations  in 
Philosophy.  Perhaps,  either  of  ourselves  ought  to  have  broken 
ground  :  but,  as  we  did  not  do  so,  many  other  contributors 
naturally  have  felt  shy  at  an  operation  involving  criticism  of  one 
another's  publisheti  examination  papers.  Nevertheless,  the 
subject  is  one  pre-eminently  suited  for  a  free  interchange  of  views. 
The  enormous  numl)er  of  questions  set  every  year  in  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  in  connexion  with  the  conferring  of  degrees 
and  otherwise,  by  exhausting  leading  questions  tempts  examiners 
to  select  out-of-the-way  and  recondite  points  which  do  no  justice 
to  the  candidate's  natural  course  of  study  :  an  evil  that  ample 
discussion  might  be  able  to  remedv. 

It  was  of  course  a  prime  object  of  the  Journal  to  keep  the 
English  reader  au  O'ltmnt  with  foreign  publications  in  the 
philosophical  field — both  set  treatises  and  perioiiicals.  In  this 
last  re^non,  most  important  aid  was  given  at  the  outset  by  Prof. 
Flint,  of  St.  Andrews. — which  he  was  obliged  to  disoontiime  on 
beini:  appointed  to  the  Thtn-^logy  Chair  in  Edinburgh. 

The  editor  spared  no  pains  to  procure  contributions  of  a  like 
nature,  and  took  upon  hir.:>elf  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of 
supply in»!  the  desideratum.  Indeed,  in  every  dejxirtment  of 
the  w,-»rk  of  the  Jounia!.  it  !<  u!nieces.'vir\'  to  say  that  he  had 
alwavs  :he  lions  >hare.  N-.w  iLat  he  is  sioiie,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  think  that,  besides  eo!:tribu::iig  lanreiy  to  the  review  of 
novelties  fp?iii  everv  comer,  ap.  i  exri:-'.::idi::i:  the  iireat  historical 

m  m.  "^ 

caii-.es  of  the  pas:,  he  coiiirriuiiicatei  his  most  advanoeil  re- 
flexivr.s  upc::  n:ar.y  '.eadi'/.i:  qur<:or>  ':::  p-yoLolog>',  philosophy, 
and  !o^.e.  I:  i>  perhaps  ur.r.^^^e-'sir)  for  me  t«-»  Siiy  more,  con- 
sideriiii:  :ha:  the  res.:*:  is  accessible,  ar.-l  that  the  collective 
Kxiv  .:  o»::.:r:b-i:ors  hive  rrrOrntly  clven  expres-^ion  to  their 
est :  11'.  ite  o :  iu-^  n:  eri :  s .  I :  '  v  o  .i  ] .  i .  L-;  .v  e  ve  r  .be  an  o  :n :  s^:o:i  on 
"  V  rart.  *:■::  t-:  rxpr^r^-^  tne  -ie'i'^^r-Ate  rir.i'^n  f«~'m:e*.l  or.  s:\teen 
vears*  experie^ice.  that  I  r-r-jird-r^i  hiii.  as.  :n  evrry  i<:i.:  o:  view. 
ji  n.wiz-I  eii:ror. 


\  Twelve  yiiai-s  Initore  his  ileath,  his  fatal  malady  began  to  show 
On  tliacDverJng  the  aeriniis  itKtiire  or  the  attack —calculus 
^  the  kidaey, — be  sot  himnelf  to  work  to  parry  its  advances  by 
wry  form  of  pri^cautioii  ao<l  self-daiiial  that  his  skilled  advisers 
nd  his  own  expcnunue  could  suggest ;  being  aided  by  the  mi- 
r  remitting  devotinn  nf  his  wife.  How  such  a  malady  could  have 
Igot  pOBsessiou  of  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  it  is  needless  to 
Miulatf.  This  much  we  can  pronounce,  after  the  event,  that 
>  strain  of  his  intellectual  application  from  early  years  was 
jKceBRive.  His  persistent  lalmurs  were  aggravated  by  a  fervour 
(  manner  which,  though  raising  his  value  as  a  pubhc  teacher. 
nrolved  a  nervous  expenditure  that  even  a  naturally  healthy 
fKtism  could  not  well  afford. 
During  sessions  1H83-4.  1886-7.  and  part  of  1887-8,  he  had  to 
mploy  substitutes  for  his  teaching  work.  He  had  given  in  bis 
tsignation  in  April,  1888:  but  tlie  Council  declined  to  accept  it, 
intil  be  should  have  the  relief  of  another  session  by  means  of 
kabatitute.     He  finally  resigned  on  the  7th  May.  1892. 

He  threw  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  into  the  business 
Management  of  the  College,  tirst  as  a  member  of  Senate,  and 
latterly  as  one  of  the  Senate's  representatives  on  the  Council.  Not 
mg  after  his  appointment,  Grote  learned  with  great  satisfaction 
lat  he  was  highly  esteemed  among  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
r  his  judgment  and  energy  in  business  matters,  In  the  larger 
^here  of  the  Council's  operations,  he  promised  to  make  himself 
ntromely  serviceable,  when  bis  failure  in  health  obliged  bini  to 
irithdi'aw  from  being  a  member. 
His  colleague.  Prof.  Carej'  Foster,  has  furnished  an  estimate 
f  his  character  and  active  co-operation  in  the  business  of  the 
ioUege,  firet  in  the  Senate,  and  latterly  in  the  Council.  I  givi> 
il  in  his  owu  words  :— 

"  For  some  time  after  his  appointment  as  Professor,  he  was 
lot  a  frequent  attendant  at  meetings,  being  presumably  occupied 
frith  the  work  of  his  Chair,  and  leaving  general  questions  to  the 
isnagement  of  his  older  colleagues. 
"  His  great  value  was  very  much  in  the  part  he  took  in  ifh- 
tuxion.  Here  be  was  always  ready,  clear,  and  to  the  point.  Of 
lurse,  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  such  an  institution  as 
Dniversity  College,  it  will  often  happen  that  proposals  are  made 
^fatcb.  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  distinctly  undesirable,  hut 
hicb  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  in  an  effective  way  on  the  spur  ot 
b 
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the  moment,  at  least  not  without  taking  aii  attitude  of  personafl 
opposition  to  the  proposer.  In  such  cases,  I  have  often  beaiH 
very  much  struck  with  Rohertsou's  quickness  in  seizing  thA 
proper  ground  of  priticiple  to  be  adopted  in  considering  thai 
course  proposed.  Generally,  almost  always,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
be  and  I  were  closely  agreed  in  our  views ;  but,  while  I  might 
be  casting  about  to  find  the  right  way  of  meeting  a  proposal  I 
disapproved  of,  the  opportunity  for  useful  opposition  woulda 
often  be  gone.  Robertson,  on  the  other  hand,  would  cut  i 
once  with  exactly  the  right  consideration  of  general  policy  i 
which  all  were  ready  to  agree. 

"He  was  Dean  of  the   Faculty  of  Arts  and    Laws  for  the 
Session   1871-2,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  for  the  Seseion 
1880-1,   and   1881-2.     This  is  ao  office  which  involves  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  attention  to  current  working  details,  and  I 
Robertson  discharged  it  on  both  ocM^sions  with  great  efficiency  and  1 
assiduity,  but  I  do  not  find  any  special  records  of  importance. 

"  In  1883  a  matter  occun-ed  which,  at  the  time,  created  a  good 
deal  of  feeling,  both  in  the  College  and  in  some  circles  outside. 
This  was  the  refusal  of  the  Council  to  admit  Mrs.  ,\nnie  Besaut 
and  Miss  .\lice  BradJaugh  to  the  Class  of  Practical  Botany. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Council  acted  witbin  their 
legal  power  in  this  case,  but  many  of  us,  Robertson  very  decidedly, 
disapproved  of  their  action,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  only  iQex-y 
pedient  but  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  traditions. 

'■  In  1886,  for  the  first  time.  Professors  were  admitted  (first  i 
three,  afterwards,  in    1888,  six)  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  tht 
College.     Robertson  was  selected  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Senattj 
as  one  of  their   first  three  representatives.     He  held  c 
four  years,  and,  while  health  lasted,  was  very  assiduous  in  I 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  Council.     Id  particular,  I 
an  active  part  in    the   discussions    that  arose  ou  the  draftio) 
of  the  Charter  of    the    proposed    Albert  (afterwards  Gresham)  A 
University.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  charged  \ 
with  the  matter,  and  strove  etiergetically  to  give  to  the  8chem&  I 
at  once  a  more   liberal  and   more  academic  character  than  it  ( 
eventually  assumed.     If  his   health  had  allowed  him  to  make  I 
still  greater  exertions,  perhaps  this  scheme  would  have  had  a  | 
different  issue." 

By  help  of  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  where  I 
Robertson's  name  appears,   some    further   partioul&rs  may  bsa 
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gkimied  as  to  his  liiiea  of  fictivily.  In  partlculftr.  with  reference 
to  the  adinitiBioti  of  women  into  (be  classes  in  which  University 
College  took  the  lead,  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  In  the  various 
•teps  by  which  the  final  retsult  of  mixed  clasees  in  every  depart- 
ment was  arrived  at,  he  was  a  chief  spokesinau  and  adviser.  It 
waa  on  23rd  April,  1869,  that  he  moved  appointment  of  a  com- 
Diillue  "to  consider  the  expediency  of  admission  of  women  to 
classes  in  University  College",  A  report  presented  4th  May 
recommended  that  classes  for  ladies  in  physica  and  chemistry, 
ill  connexion  with  the  Ladies'  Educational  Association,  be  held 
in  the  College  next  session.  This  meant  that  the  Professors 
should  i-epeat  their  courses  to  women  exclusively ;  a  necessarily 
burdensome  imposition  upon  the  teaching  strength  of  the  College. 
The  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Caimes,  having  represented 
himseU  as  unequal  to  a  duplicate  course,  was  allowed  to  teach  a 
class  of  men  and  women  mixed.  The  mixing  gradually  extended 
to  other  classes ;  the  years  1877  and  1878  saw  the  final  admission 
of  women  into  the  classes  generally,  Robertson  being  on  the  Com- 
mittees that  promoted  the  achievement.  In  his  own  class,  female 
•tudents  were  latterly  in  the  majority. 

He  repeatedly  sat  on  Committees  of  Senate  for  recommcndmij 
appointments  to  vacant  chairs;  as,  for  example,  Mathematics 
(De  Morgan  resigned,  ilirst  appointed),  Apphed  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics  (Clifford  appointed).  Political  Economy  (Caimes 
resigned,  Courtney  appointed),  Greek  (Maiden  resigned,  Wayte 
appointed). 

I  Acting  under  the  lead  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  entered  zealously 
,  into  the  movement  in  behalf  of  women,  and  was  from  December, 
1870,  to  December.  1876,  a,  member  of  the  Committee  of  thy 
London  National  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage.  A  brief  account 
of  the  movement  will  serve  to  show  Robertson's  connexion  with 
it,  more  particularly  as  the  recipient  of  letters  from  Mill. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  serious  differences  of  opinion  among  the 

workers  for  the  movement  becoming  evident,  proposals  were  made 

for  the  formation  in  London  of  a  new  Committee^ which,  when 

fully  organised,  assumed  the  title  of  '  Central  Committee  of  the 

National  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage.'  and  desired  to  afiihate 

I  to  itself  alt  existing  Societies  for  Women's  Suffrage.     From  the 

I'first,  the  chief  ground  of  antagonism  between  tbe  two  Committees 

■(tba  London  National  and  the  Central)  was  diversity  of  opinion 


cunceming  the  Dotation  agamet  the  CD.  Acts.  Tbose  eDgage<l 
in  Che  agitatioD  at  no  lime  proposed  to  use,  for  their  purpose, 
funds  Bnbscribed  for  the  promotion  of  Women's  Suffrage ;  bub 
many  of  them  did  sevk  and  claim  perfect  freedom  to  assert,  at 
Women's  Suffi'oge  meetings,  that  the  repeal  of  the  CD.  Acts 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  saf&age  was  desired.  .And  they 
saw  no  reason  why  the  same  persons  should  not  be  prominent  i 
both  agitations. 

Although  Mill,  in  common  with  Robertson,  disapproved  of  the 
CD.  Acts,  aud,  on  one  occasion,  denounced  them  at  a  Women 
Kuffrage  meeting,  he  became  fully  convinced  that  the  association 
of  the  two  questions  would  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  tha 
prospects  of  the  Women's  SufTraiJe  movement.  With  bis  oordiaL. 
approval,  the  Committee  of  the  London  National  Society  declined 
to  connect  itself  with  the  new  Central  Committee,  and  Mill  shortly 
afterwards  gave  bis  name  as  Hon.  President. 

Hobertson  took  a  prominent  pai-t  in  the  discussions  which  led. 
to  this  resnlt,  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Mill  on  the: 
subject,  and,  until  Mill's  death  in  May,  1873,  continued  to  be  thai 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Connnitlee  and  its  Pre- 
sident. After  Mill's  death,  he  was  less  actively  engaged  in  tba> 
work  of  the  Committee,  though  he  still  frequently  attended  its 
meetings. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1876.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had  been  tha 
parliamentary  leader  of  the  movement,  since  the  general  election 
in  February,  1874.  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Robertson, 
along  with  several  of  his  associates,  retired  from  the  Comuiittee, 
Thoncefomard,  while  his  opinions,  1  undeistand,  remained  uD' 
changed,  he  took  no  part  in  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement. 

A  notice  of  Robertson  that  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  lal 
October,  1892,  by  bis  most  intimate  friend  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
is  the  best  conclusion  to  the  sketch  of  his  life,  and  saves  me  from 
much  that  would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  him,  In  point  of 
exactness  of  appreciation  and  felicity  of  statement,  it  would  ba 
vain  In  any  one  to  rival  the  delineation  thus  afforded. 

■■  I  hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
about  the  late  Professor  (-room  Robertson.  I  had  tha 
happiousH  of  an  intimate  aoijuaintanoe  with  blm  during  tha 
later  ycai-«  of  Ins  life,  and  can  mention  some  facts  which 
ought,    I    think,    to   be    known    to   all    who   may    have   boen 
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■jnioresltH]  ill  liis  work,  15very  serious  siudeut  ol  pbilosophy 
Bb  ftwixre  that  I'rof,  liobertson  was  an  aocoiiiplishe^l  nieta- 
Ppbvaioittn  and  psychologist.  1  do  not  suppose  that  there  are. 
Knore  thnu  two  or  three  li^in^  EnKliBhinen  whose  knowledge 
Bef  those  subjects  is  conipamble  to  his  for  range  and  accuracy. 
■'Be  had  giveu  up  his  whole  Jifo  and  energy  to  such  studies  from 
Bvury  wariy  years,  and  whatever  he  did,  he  did  thoroughly.  My 
Hwn  knowledge  only  enabled  uie  to  appreciate  his  acquirements 
fcrilhiu  a  comparatively  Htiiall  circle  ;  but  whenever  I  applied  to 
Dlini  for  advice  and  information.  I  was  surprised  afresh  by  the 
Wulnc-SK  of  his  knowledge.  He  had  always  cansidei'ed  for  hiin- 
nelf  any  question  that  1  prnposed  to  biin.  and  knew  what  was 
Mo  Iw  found  about  it  in  previous  literature.  My  own  experience 
KFOs  confirmed  by  those  who  were  better  judges  than  I  could 
Bw.  It  was  impossible  to  consult  him  without  being  struck 
B>y  his  command  both  of  the  history  of  past  Bjieculation  and 
npf  the  latest  utterances  of  modem  thinkers.  His  judgments, 
Bnhelhur  one  accepted  them  or  not,  were  at  least  those  of  a 
nowerful,  candid,  patient,  and  richly  stored  intellect.  He  has 
Kbot,  indeed,  left  much  behind  him  to  justify  an  estimate  which 
nvill.  I  think,  be  accepted  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  excellent 
Roonograph  upon  Hobbett,  and  a  few  articles,  chiefly  critical,  in 
BSftru/,  are,  I  fear,  all  that  remains  to  give  any  hints  of  his  capac- 
Hty.  Tor  this  want  of  productiveness  there  were,  unfortunately, 
Kinply  sufficient  reasons.  Kolierlson  was,  in  th(^  first  place, 
■tonsci e n tious  almost  to  excess  as  a  worker.  He  could  not  bear 
Mo  leave  undone  anything  which  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
Bttuost  possible  precision.  Hl>  would  not  write  till  he  had 
Monsidered  the  matter  in  hand  from  every  possible  point  of  view, 
bnd  road  everything  at  all  relevant  to  his  purpose.  As  editor 
nt  Minil  he  expended  an  amount  of  thought  and  labour  upon  the 
Revision  of  articles  which  surprised  any  one  accustomed  to  mom 
rough-and-ready  methods  of  editing.  Besides  con-ectiiig  mis- 
prints 01-  inaccuracies  of  language,  he  would  consider  the 
writer's  argument  carefully,  point  out  weak  places,  and  discuss 
asirable  emendations  as  patiently  ae  the  most  industrious 
BKor  oorrecting  the  exercises  of  a  promising  pupil.  Contributors 
e  eoinetinies  surprised  to  find  that  theii  work  was  thought 
serving  of  !iuch  elaborate  exainirintion  .  and  it  often  seemed  to 
B  that  he  could  have  written  a  new  article  with  less  trouble 
^an  it  took  hiui   to  put  into  satisfactory  slmpe  oue  already 


wi'itteD,   wilb   which,  after  all,  he  perhaps  did  uot  agree.     Htf| 
never  reviewed  a  book  withoul  thoroughly  making  himself  inaste 
of  its  contents.     He  applied,  ae  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
same   amount   of  conscientious    labour   to  the  diechai^e  of  his^ 
duties  as  Professor.     His  work  in  tbe  two  capacities  absorbed, 
therefore,  a  great  proportion  of  his  disposable  energy.     Bo  con- 
scientious a  worker  was  naturally  alow  In  oiiginal  production. 
He    would  not   slur  over   any  ditliculty   in   haste  to  reach   i 
conclu&ion.     Robertson,  indeed,  like  most  of  as,  had  some  ^ 
definite  opinions  upon  disputed  questions,  and  belonged  decidediyi 
to  what  is  roughly  called  the  empirical  school.     But.  whateve^l 
bis  views,   he   was  always  anxious  to  know  and   to  considei 
fairly  anything  that  .could  be  said  against  them.     Had  1 
l>een  nble  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  his  philosophical  doctrinoM 
the  laai  accusation  that  could  ever  have  been  brought  against 
him  would  have  been  that  of  hasty  dogmatism.     He  might  havd 
failed  to  appreciate  the  opposite  view ;  but  the  failure  would  no) 
have  been  due  to  any  want  of  desire  to  understand  it  thoroughija 
He  was  always  anxious  that  Minil  should  contain  a  full  expresaioi 
of  all  shades  of  opinion.     Whether  he  succeeded  in  this  is  anotbi 
question.     An  editor  can  open  his  doors,  but  he  cannot  cotnpt 
every  one  to  enter.     I  can  only  say,  from  my  own  knowledgi 
tliat  he  did  his  best  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  men  fronj 
whose  views  he  most  decidedly  dissented, 

"  ITjere   was,   however,  a  cause  for  want  of  productivenet 
more   melancholy    and    more  sufficient  than    those  of  which 
have  Kpoketi.     When  I  first  knew  Robertson,  he  told  me  that  I 
was  preparing  a  book    upon  Hobbes.     It   would  have  inclndet 
an  estimate  of  the  whole  philosophical  movement  of  the  serea4 
teenth  century.     He  had  gone  into  all  the  preparatory  sludiai 
with    his   usual  thoroughness.      He    had    examined    the  papc 
preserved  at  Chatsworth  ;  and  had  at  his  fingers'  ends  all  Ih^ 
details  of  the  curious  and  obscnre  controversies  iu  which  Hobbt 
was   engaged    with    the    mathematicians    as    well    as   w 
philosophers  of  his  lime.     When  I  wrote  for  the  Dictionary  tf 
Saiionnl  Bio-jrapky  a  life  of  Hobbes,  which  was  in  substaiK 
merely  a  condensation  of  Robertsou's  monograph,  supervised  by  J 
Robertson  htniself,  1  waK  astonished  by  his  close  acquaint ftDOa  1 
with  all  the  minutite  of  the  literary  and  personal  history  of  thtti 
old  philosopher.     Unfortunately  that  monograph  was  itself  Onl^  J 
the  condensation  of  knowledge  acquired   with   &  view   to  I 


itf^ 
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'   work.     Hi-   wae  obli^i^ed  to  abmidun  the  original  scheitif^ 

1)y   the  first  appearaDce  oE  h  cruel  iliBUHBd  from  whiuh  Iiti  was 

ev«r  afterwards  a  siitTercr.     He  hnil  to  sulimit  to  painful  opera- 

tiouH,   which    Hoverely  tried   his   stren^h,      'I'iiough    teniporar}^ 

^H^nliBf  tiiif^ht  be  obtained,  he  lived  under  the  coiisttint  fear  of 

^^^htnewed  attacks,  wiA  was  forued  tu  observe  the  strictest  rej^lii- 

^^B^iis  for  the  sake  of  his  health.     It  was  not  surprielnK  that  his 

^^Bftboura  took  up  all  his  strength  ;  but,  on  the  contrary-,  surprisiiij; 

^^^^at  lie  bad  strength  enough  to  do  what  he  did.     Seldotn  free 

^^■froni  actual  pain,  or,  at  least,  discomfort,  and  never  free  froiu 

^^harrowing  anxiety  as  to  future  suffering,  he  struggled  on,  doing 

bia  duty   with    the  old   conscientious   tboroughness.     He   was 

forced  more  than  once  to  seek  the  help  of  oolleu^ueB  and  friends, 

(Always,   I   need  not  say,  cheerfully  given  ;  but  he  did  all  that 

■Ban  could  do  with  a  really  heroic  patience.     I  have  sat  with 

pliin  when  he  was  still  in  bed  from  the  L-ffects  of  a  painful  opera- 

bn,  and  in  his  periods  of  comparative  ease.     Ho  was  always 

B.— cheerful,  often  even  in  high  spirits  ;  delighting  iu  talk 

)t  all  kinds  :  keenly  interested  in  all  pohtical  and  social  questions, 

in   his  more  special  studies,   and  yet  by  no  means 

kverse  to   mere  harmless  gossip :    while  always  manifesting!  ^ 

tnost  atTectionale   zeal  on  behalf  of  his  personal  friends,  and  of 

Lud  his  wife's  relations.     A  man  so  tormented  might  have 

jen  pardoned  for  occasional  irritability.     I  will  not  say  that 

tobertson  never  showed  such  a  weakness,  but  I  can  say  conscien- 

''ttously  that  I  have  never  known  a  man  in  perfect  health  and  com. 

fort  who  showed  it  less.     On  the  very  rare  occasions  in  which  a 

little  friction  occurred  between  him  and  some  of  his  acquaint- 

_  tnoes,  I  was  especially  struck  by  his  extreme  anxiety  to  say  and 

)  nothing  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  in  self-defence, 

lod  to  guard  against  being  hurried  into  nnfaimese  by  any  loss 

I  temper  or  personal  sensibility.     I  shall  never  know  a  juster  or 

r-minded  man.    I  always  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  an 

Interview  with  him,  sure  to  return  on  better  terms  with  men  and 

Ibings,  with  quickened  interest  in  important  questions,  and  with 

'.  refreshing  sense  that  I  had  been  in  contact  with  a  man  of 

I  understanding,  and  utterly  incapable  of  any  mean  or 

worthy  prejudice. 

"  During  Kobertson's  severe  trials,  his  wife's  society  had  been 
I  inestimable  support.  Of  her.  I  will  only  say  that  she  was  a 
rorthy  oompanioD  in  a  heroic  life,  that  she  soothed  his  sacraw%^ 
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shared  all  his  interests,  and  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  secure 
his  happiness.  Becent  losses  in  her  family  and  his  own  had 
inflicted  wounds,  taken  with  the  usual  courage.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  a  heavier  blow  was  to  come.  Mrs.  Robertson 
was  pronounced  to  be  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease,  of  which 
there  had,  indeed,  for  some  time  previously  been  ominous 
symptoms.  She  died  on  29th  May  last,  patient  and  courageous 
to  the  end,  having  in  her  last  illness  made  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  her  husband's  future  life.  Robertson  bore  the  heaviest 
sorrow  that  can  befall  a  man  in  a  spirit  of  quiet  heroism,  of 
which,  to  speak  fittingly,  one  should  use  the  language  rather  of 
reverence  than  of  admiration.  He  had  resigned  his  editorship 
and  his  professorship,  steps  which  his  wife  had  seen  to  be 
necessary.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  intellectual  aspira- 
tions. He  spent  the  summer  with  his  relations,  and  had 
sufficient  power  of  reaction  to  be  planning  employment  for  his 
remaining  life.  I  heard  from  him  not  long  ago  that  he  intended, 
upon  returning  to  London,  to  get  to  work  upon  Leibnitz,  in 
whose  philosophy  he  had  long  taken  a  special  interest.  But  his 
constitution  was  more  shattered  than  he  knew.  There  was  to 
be  no  more  work  for  him.  A  slight  chill  brought  on  an  illness 
which  was  too  much  for  his  renmant  of  strength.  He  died 
l>eacefully  and  painlessly  on  20th  September,  within  four  months 
of  his  wife. 

**  Robertson's  friends  know  what  he  has  been  to  them.  Thev 
cannot  hope  fully  to  communicate  the  knowledge  to  others. 
But  it  seems  to  me  hardly  fitting  that  such  a  man  should  he 
taken  from  us  without  some  attempt  to  put  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  noble  qualities  which  are  lost  to  the  w^orld.  What- 
ever the  limits  imposed  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned,  few  men,  if  any,  have  done  so  nmch  in  their  genera- 
tion to  promote  a  serious  study  of  Philosophy  in  England.  But 
those  who  knew  him  feel  more  strongly  now  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  No  more  true-hearted,  affectionate,  and  modest  nature 
has  ever  revealed  itself  to  me  ;  and  if  anything  could  raise  my 
estimate  of  the  quiet  heroism  with  which  he  met  overpowering 
troubles,  it  would  be  his  apparently  utter  unconsciousness  that 
he  was  displaying  any  unusual  qualities  in  his  protracted  struggle 
against  the  most  trying  afflictions/* 


PSYCHOLOGY  IN  PHILOSOPHIC  TEACHING.^ 

The  special  question  I  have  chosen  for  discussion  is  :  What 
is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase,  Philosophy  of 
Mind?  In  the  wider  sense  of  the  phrase,  all  philosophy 
may  be  called  philosophy  of  mind  ;  but  unless  we  can  some- 
how limit  its  meaning,  unless  there  is  some  part  of  the 
whole  that  is  at  once  central  and  fmidamental,  and  at  the 
same  time  suitable  for  teaching,  we  are  in  a  bad  case.  The 
English  teacher  of  philosophy  has  not,  like  the  German,  a 
subject  divided  into  well-defined  departments,  all  under- 
stood to  be  subordinate  to  philosophy  in  general.  He 
cannot  range  from  one  to  the  other  without  misleading 
students  as  to  their  relation  to  the  whole,  but  must  be 
severely  practical  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Let  as  see  then 
if  we  cannot  find  some  distinct  department  of  inquiry,  on 
the  face  of  it  answering  to  the  name  of  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,  and  yet  so  evidently  at  once  fundamental  and  teach- 
able, that  it  has  claims  on  our  attention  beyond  any  other 
department  apparently  fundamental  but  not  teachable,  or 
really  teachable  without  being  fundamental. 

The  importance  of  Ethics  is  allowed ;  teachable  it  is 
beyond  question ;  but  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  it  is 
not  fundamental.  Esthetics  is  a  subject  which,  though  it 
has  been  less  elaborated  than  Ethics,  stands  on  the  same 


*  Abstract  of  Introductory  Lecture  on  appointment  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic  in  University  CoUege,  London  (1866). 
This  Lecture — which  is  of  considerable  length —is  given  in  abstract  as 
containing  a  very  clear  statement,  dating  from  so  early  a  period,  of  the 
position  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  importance  of  Psychology  that  Prof. 
Jiobertson  always  consistently  maintained. 
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level :  standiDg  only  on  the  same  level,  it  does  not  falSI  od 
conditions.  Logic,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  opinion  of  soil 
who  make  it  co-ordinate  with  Ethics  and  -Esthetics- 
three  sciences  answering  in  like  manner  to  the  three  grei 
departments  of  Mind,  viz..  Intellect,  Will  and  Feeling— 
as  little  fundamental  as  they.  These  sciences  are  all  tea< 
able;  but  they  are  not  what  we  are  in  search  of,  Th<g 
are  essentially  special  developments  and  applications 
something  else  that  is  fundamental. 

Is  Metaphysic  this  something?  Of  Metaphysic,  there  i 
no  definition  more  serviceable  than  Aristotle's.  Under  tb 
name  of  First  Philosophy,  Aristotle  defines  it  as  the  scienCI 
of  the  general  principles  common  to  all  forms  of  Existeaci 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  subject-matter  of  t^ 
different  special  sciences.  If  such  a  science  existed  iu  I 
indubitable  shape,  tt  could  indeed  claim  to  be  in  a  cert 
sense  fundamental  and  of  altogether  pre-eminent  import- 
ance. But  does  a  definite  Science  of  Metaphysic  exist"? 
It  is  true  that  nearly  every  great  philosopher  since  AristolU) 
has  had  his  Metaphysic — observe  the  expression ;  but  i 
one  has  succeeded  iu  establishing  fixed  principles  umv^ 
sally  allowed.  Though  they  have  not  passed  away  leavid 
no  trace  and  accomplishing  nothing,  yet  all  the 
physical  systems,  as  such,  have  alike  come  to  an  end. 
is  illustrated  especially  by  the  history  of  the  ambitious  pod 
£autian  systems  in  Germany. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Metaphysic  is  ever  really  to  exist  in 
settled  form,  it  will  not  come  by  the  way  of  merely  speoal 
live  construction,  as  a  simple  evolution  of  thought,  but  in  a 
far  less  dirtjct  and  far  more  laborious  way.  Without  pre- 
judging the  future,  then,  we  may  find  better  employment 
than  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  Metaphysic  exists] 
already.  Not  that  the  estabUshnmnt  of  anything  that  < 
be  called  a  Metaphysic  must  wait  upon  the  completion  ( 
the  special  sciences.  At  every  stage,  we  must  order  i 
knowledge  somehow — must  encircle  it  with  metaphysiot 
conceptions  of  some  sort.  But  is  a  time  of  widening  i 
deepening  special  knowledge,  both  of  the  world  witfaa 
and  of  that  which  concerns  us  more,  the  world  within,  tb 
best  lime  for  making  metaphysical  considerations  promio 
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Ight  we  not  iiDW  to  inipresx  &bove  all  the  necessity  of  ex- 
indiog  knowletlge,  and   refuse  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it 
labjecl  neither  easily  commmiicable  to  beginiierH  nor  afford- 
Dg  a  true  Btartin(>-i>oint  for  discovery'!* 
The  real  and  natural  beginning  is  a  rigorous  investigation 
BiOf   tb<i  phi^HfimfiM   of  mind.      If   all    Philosopby   must    be 
laSBeutially  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  because  it  viev/s  nothing 
Bcept  in  express  relation  to   Thought,  the   question  as  to 
innerinofit  nature  of  mental  action  must  surely  be  taken 
t.    It  is  Psychology  that  attempts  to  answer  this  question  : 
Butd  Psychology,  which  is  equivalent  to  Philosophy  of  the 
[)nd  in  a  narrow  sense,  will  thus  be  the  most  fundamental 
lUd  representative  part  of  Philosophy,  or  Philosophy  of  tbe 
Kind,  taken  at  the  widest.    That  this  is  not  a  statement  made 
r  mere  eonveuieoce  will  appear  if  we  turn  to  history.     We 
ifaall  then   find  that  almost  every  important   philosophical 
revival  after  a  time  of  speculative  quiescence,  and  every  im- 
portant philosophical  reformation  after  a  time  of  too  highly 
strained  metaphysical  dogmatism  or  unsatisfying  scepticism, 
been   begun    by  some  man   who  saw  the  necessity  of 
wkiitg  deeper  into  the   mental  constitution.     The  point  of 
^ew  of  all   modern   philosophy  from   Descartes   onward  is 
Mychotogical.     It  is  not  English   philosophy  that   has  re- 
mained least  true  to  this  conception.     And  we  may  find  in 
termany  ardent  converts  to  the  cause  of  scientific  psycho- 
logy as  the  true  point  of  departure  in  philosophy.     If,  as 
seems  now  at   last    likely,  the  German  current  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry  and  tbe  English  are  about  to  meet  and  0ow 
1  henceforth  iu  a  single  channel,  it  is  b&rdly  to  the  disad- 
otage  of  the  English  that  it  has  not  been  spreading  itself 
t  futile  wanderings,  and  in  vain  efforts  to  water  boutidleKs 
letes. 

Psycbology  then  is,  and  must  still  be  for  a  long  time  to 
me,  the  only  true  point  of  departure  in  philosophy  for  us 
od  for  all ;  and  if  it  has  not  been  expressly  pointed  out 
IlKt  it  satisfies  our  other  requirement  of  being  emuiently 
Khable,  this  is  because  that  seemed  a  work  of  supereroga- 

How  is  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  in  its  limited  sense  of 
'  lyobology,    to    be    treated  ?     The   extremest   form    which 
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difference  of  treatment  can  assume  seems  to  be  found  bM 
tween  those  who  trust  to  iiidividiial  introspection  only,  and 
take  its  immediate  data  as  they  tind  theni,  and  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  no  single  line  of  observation,  but, 
proclaiming  the  necessity  of  analysing  back  to  the  begii 
aings  and  elementary  conditions  of  conscious  Ufe,  think  evei 
way  good  that  helps  at  all  to  take  them  there.  The  Faculty 
hypothesis  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  first  position.  It 
would  be  unjust,  indeed,  not  to  point  o\it  that  mental 
introspection,  without  other  aids,  has  sufficed  to  lead  some, 
who  knew  how  to  use  it.  to  far  deeper  views;  but,  if  still 
fui-ther  insight  is  to  be  gained,  we  must  go  not  only  beyond- 
the  traditional  doctrine,  but  beyond  the  traditional  method. 
If  mental  science  requites  only  simple  observation  of  tha' 
internal  kind,  what  was  to  hinder  observers  like  Aristotle — ■ 
a  better  simple  observer  modem  times  do  not  show — from 
bringing  Psychology  to  completion? 

That  physiology  in  particular,  among  the  objective  aids 
to  introspection,  gives  real  psychological  insight,  may  be 
shown  by  definite  cases.  For  example,  we  see  the  vertical 
line  of  a  cross  longer  than  the  horizontal  line  when  the  two 
lines  are  really  of  equal  length.  The  illusion  is  explicable  by 
the  greater  exertion  required  to  move  the  muscles  of  vertical 
than  of  horizontal  motion ;  and  this  explanation  is  not 
attainable  by  mere  introspection.  A  more  difiicult  case, 
where  physiology  has  also  proved  applicable,  is  the  question 
of  unconscious  mental  modifications.  Again,  the  distinction 
between  active  and  passive  sensation  has  already  revolu- 
tionised  the  question  of  perception.  This  distinction  waa 
not  particularly  noted  until  the  time  when  the  modem 
science  of  physiology  was  being  founded  ;  and  even  if 
we  grant  (what  is  probably  not  true)  that  the  antithesis 
could  ever  have  been  fully  apprehended  by  the  subjective 
consciousness  alone,  we  are  much  aided  in  conceiving  it  by 
physiology. 

To  take  account  of  the  objective  states  that  run  parallel 
with  subjective  states  is  not  speculative  materiahsm.  Nor 
does  all  the  difference  between  the  common  and  the  ad- 
vanced psychology  consist  in  talking  about  nerves  and 
muscles.     It   there  were  time,  it  could  be  shown  that  mx- 
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portant  aid  is  to  be  got  from  many  other  sources ;  from 
comparative  psychology,  statistics,  history,  &c.  Even  then 
the  true  difference  would  not  have  been  given,  for  it  is  a 
difference  of  general  spirit,  which  shows  itself  not  so  much 
in  resorting  to  any  particular  species  of  inquiry,  as  in 
a  readiness  to  resort  to  every  kind  that  can  be  turned  to 
account. 


PHILOSOPHY  AS  A  SUBJECT  OF  STUDY,' 


It  having  falleu   to  me  on  this  occasion  to   ofEer  the   few 
wordB  of  general  welcome  at  the  begiimiiig  of  oui*  acadeioie 
BeBsion.  I  have  chosen  to  speak  upon  a  subject — the  Stui 
fif  Philosophy — which  may  seem  to  require  some  apologyJ 
As  our  plan  of  education  is  constituted,  aud  not  only  here  ii 
London,  there  is  no  subject  included  in  the  romid  of  general! 
liberal  study  that  lies  more  in  the  outer  confines  or  is  takei 
dp  later  than  philosophy.     Very  tew  of  you  can  as  yet  bavi 
liegun  the  study ;  of  the  more  advanced   there  may  even  be! 
a  number  who,  in  pursuance  of   some  more  special   aimSy 
have  determined  never  to  begin ;  and  those  who  now  appi 
here  for  the  first  time  can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  muct^ 
concern  in  a  branch  of  study  which  they  will  approach  onl 
8ome  years  later,  if  ever  they  come   near  it  at  all.     Why^fl 
then,  for  such  an  audience,  select  such  a  subject  of  discourseTV 
For  several  reasons.     In  the  first   place,  the  subject  beia^ 
the  one  in  which  the  speaker  is  specially  interested,  he  qjaj^I 
to  that  extent,  be  likely  to  speak  to  greater  purpose.    If  thi»fl 
in   general  might  not  be  a  very  safe  reason  to  advance, 
may    pass    here    along    with    a    second— that    philoeophyj 
however  we  may  put  away  the  teaching  of  it,  is  a  curian 
subject,  as  appealing  somehow  to   all  thinking  beings,  t 
claiming  to  say  its  word  about  all   things ;  while,  as  ootu 
manding  interest,  it  happens  to  have  a  curious  liistory,  botlu^ 
for  itself,  and  in  the  particular  relation,  as  a  subject  of  stadys 
in  which  we  are  now  to  consider  it.     In  the  third  place,  jfl 
in  this  particular  relation  there  should  turn  out  occasion  1 
saying  something  against  prevailing  views  or  practice, 

'  The  Introductory  Lecture  at  riurerRit,i   Collexe,  London,  OotolM 
1B68.— Keprint«d,  by  pemiisuon.  frnm  the  Fortnightly  Itevimr, 
ber.  l»ea 
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favour  of  different  viewB  aud  a  different  practice,  one 
could  not  desire  fitter  audience  than  juat  euch  an  aBfiembla<re 
of  young  men,  all  embarked  ou  a  course  of  academic  study; 
which  means  that  you  are  open-minded  votarieB  of  science. 

Iwid  none  of  you  either  too  old  and  stiffened  in  your  ideas, 
or  too  young  and  unconcerned,  to  be  impressed,  and  perhaps 
converted,  by  suggestions  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  pure 
knowledge.  These  are  some  reasons,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  others.  But  I  think  I  may  assume  that  you  are  all 
willing  enough,  in  the  meantime  and  until  we  see,  to  sink  the 
objection  that  philctaophy  lies  far  away  about  the  end  of  our 
college  prospectus,  out  of  the  path  of  commoner  interest. 
The  fault  will  then  be  mine,  if  at  the  close  the  objection  is 
left  as  one  that  can  still  be  urged. 

It  would  seem  most  natural  to  begin  by  explaining  ex- 
actly the  meaning  of  philosophy :  but  I  make  notlung  of 
I  leaving  that  to  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  remarks.  It 
is  not  only  the  foes  of  philosophy  that  will  be  found  talking 
ftbout  the  diiGculty  of  its  definition.  Its  udvocates  may 
very  well  know  that  they  are  fighting  for  something,  and 
what  they  are  fighting  for.  although  they  cannot  make 
themselves  comprehended  so  easily  by  all,  or  so  precisely  by 
ftuy,  as  the  botanist  or  the  mineralogist.  As  already  hinted, 
there  is  simply  nothing  real  or  thinkable,  and  no  possible 
relation  among  things,  that  does  not  somehow  come  within 
the  philosopher's  province ;  and  this  is  what  no  specisJ 
inquirer  can  say  of  his  science.  We  cannot  wonder,  then, 
at  peculiar  difficulties  of  expression.  When  it  comes  to  be 
a  question  of  making  charges  or  suggestions,  I  am  bound  to 
be  explicit.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  enough  to  call  philosophy 
the  reasoned  search  for  ultimate  and  most  general  compre- 

Iheusion  of  the  universe  of  things,  with  conscious  regard  to 
the  fact  of  their  being  thought. 
Now  if  history  attests  anything,  it  proclaims  a  search  of 
this  kind  to  be  one  of  the  most  irrepressible  impulses  of 
homau  nature,  as  soon  as  the  race  anywhere  attains  a 
moderate  degree  of  security  of  existence.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, this  genera!  truth  that  I  want  to  begin  by  impressing, 
but  a  more  special  fact,- — that  philosophy  has  fiom  of  old 
entered  very  largely  into  the  educational  scheme  of  the  chief 
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biBtorical  peoples,  and  in  this  shape  has  been  a  great 
in  baman  history. 

Of  necessity  we  look  first  to  Greece,  because  it  is  to  t1 
Greek  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  aboat 
years    before   Christ,   began    to    reason    out    soiue   ^ner^ 
expression   for  the  multiphcity  of   human   experience,  that 
we  trace  back  the  whole  movement  of  thought,  at  least  in 
the  Western  world.     Once  began,  how  eagerly  the  move* 
ment  was  sustained  by  different  sections  of  the  Hellenii 
race  is  a  remarkable  story,  even  before  we  can  clearly  nol 
at  Athens,  less  thau  two  centuries  later,  its   &rst  large  edu- 
cational result.     About  the  Sophists  we  all  have  heard,  aii< 
about  Socrates,  whom  some  call  the  greatest  of  them,  aiii 
others  the  founder  of  a  truer  teaching  upon  the  overthrow 
theirs.     For  our  present  piu'pose  it  is  enough  that  in  the  fore- 
most human  culture  of  that  time  questions  of  philosophy- 
reasonings  about  the  general  frame  of  things  and   all   tfac 
highest  concerns  of  humaoity — made  so  great  a  part,  that  the 
youth  of  the  small  city  then  at  the  head  of  the  race  could 
Bopport  a  large  band  of  philosophical  instructors,  and  helped' 
to  excite  to  a  life  of  strange  questioning  and  critical  activit; 
one  man  with   whom  the   human   mind    awoke  to  a   nei 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  science  or  true  knowledge. 
And  this  was  but  the  first  result.     For,  from   that  time, 
the  history  of  Greek   literature  was  mainly  the  history 
Greek  philosophy,  of  efforts  unceasingly  carried  ou.  atnit 
political   revolutions  and   national    decay,  to  compass   thaj 
nature  and  reason  of  things,  to  discover  the  rational  rale  oJ 
life,  and  unlock  the  secret  of  human  destiny,  so  all  higbi 
instruction  was  had  in  philosophic  schools.     Nor  must 
think    thus    only   of   Greeks.     The    ancient    pagan    world, 
enduriog  some  four  or  five  centuries  into  the  Christian  er»,i 
never  knew  the  national  rivalry  in  science  and   philosoph; 
so  famih&r  to  us ;  and  though  Koman  dominion  might  co^ 
all,  and  Latins  contest  the  palm   with    Greeks  in  poetryi 
oratory,  and  history,  the  philosophical   thought  about 
and  the  universe  was  always  in  substance  Hellenic.     To 
last  the  ancients  had  but   two  great  centres  of  science  a 
learning,  or,  as  we  should  say.  niiiversilies;   and  they  wi 
the  Hellenic  cities  of  Athens  and    .'Uexaudria.     When  ' 
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'«©e,  then,  at  Atheiis,  the  chair  of  Plato  6Ued  bj-  an  uiibrokeii 
line  of  teachers  for  some  800  years,  aiid  observe  the  struggle 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity  protracted  at  Alex- 
Hiidria  by  tin;  desperate  efforts  of  Neo-Platoiiist  professors 
to  retain  hold  of  the  minds  of  youth,  with  a  doctrine  com- 
bining the  mysticism  of  Plato  and  the  width  and  demon- 
strali%-e  force  of  Aristotle,  we  could  not  have  more  striking 
«vidence  of  the  place  and  power  of  philosophy  in  the  ancient 
instruction. 

Upon  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  coinciding  with  the 
(irtat  inroads  of  ttie  barbarians,  the  centuries  of  darkness 
and  conftision  followed,  and  when  the  light  of  philosophy 
and  science  went  up  in  t)ie  world  again,  it  was  first  in  the 
Arab  dominion  stretching  from  Bagdad  to  Cordova.  But 
in  Christendom,  also,  no  sooner  were  monastic  schools 
planted  during  Charlemagne's  brief  triumph  over  European 
■disorder,  than  philosophy  resumed  her  ancient  place  at  the 
head  nf  instruction.  Alcuin  was  sent  for  from  these  islands, 
vrhere  the  darkness  had  never  been  so  complete,  to  direct 
"the  new  intellectual  movement ;  and  in  the  next  century, 
the  ninth,  another  philosopher,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  Irish 
i<ur  Scotch  by  birth,  struck  at  Paris  the  first  note  of  that 
iiunous  systQin  of  Scholasticism  which,  after  another 
«entury  or  njore  of  blank  confusion,  engaged  all  the 
itellect  of  Eoriipe  until  the  fifteenth,  and  struggled  for 
lastery  over  the  human  mind  far  into  the  modem  period, 
ly  nature  the  very  opposite  of  an  unfettered  and  disinter- 
ited  intellectual  search  for  truth,  scholaBticism.  or  Church- 
philosophy,  did  yet  include  an  element  of  independent 
thinking  for  which  it  has  seldom  got  credit:  and  incorporat- 
ing itself  in  a  remarkable  organisation  of  instruction  and 
free  interchange  of  thought,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  philosophical  hberal  education.  And,  for  one 
thing,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  in  so  greatly  extending 
the  scholastic  horiswn  of  thought  and  knowledge,  we  have 
been  as  careful  as  the  schoolmen  were  about  the  discipline 
that  gives  the  power  of  sweeping  it. 

t  The  sixteenth  century  ushered  in  a  new  era.  It  was 
not,  as  some  say,  that  positive  science  then  of  a  sudden 
braug  into  life ;  for,  although  the  chief  scientific  discoveries 
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])e^ari  to  date  from  about  that  time,  the  mist&ke  is  ae  ( 
to  suppose  that  men  did  not   scientifinatly  observe,  expert 
njent,  and   reason   before,   as   tbat   they  never   have    uaedfl 
wrong  methods  or  landed  in  miBcientific  conclusions  since." 
Nor  was  it  because,  owing  to  a  hundred  social  and   political 
causes,  the  revival  of  letters  took  place,  enriching  Europe 
with  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature,  and  overpowerintj 
the  scholastic  mind  with   a  first  tme   notion   of  what 
Greeks   had   achieved  in   piiilosophy.     It   was  rather  thq 
men  had  outgrown— very  slowly,  but  still  outgrown — tbi 
scholastic  conceptions,  and  could  no   longer  be  held  by  i 
narrow  an  idea  of  the  universal  order,  nor  satisfied   with  j 
such  a  notion  of  the  human  tot.     So,  except  for  the  uator*Ll 
revulsion  in  a  number  of  minds  against    everything — evei 
to  the   name   of  philosophy — associable   with    the   cast-ofifl 
aysteiu,  it  was  an  ardent  desire   for  a.    new  settlement  ofl 
all  highest  questions  rather  than  any  disposition   to  ignoiaJ 
thera,   that    characterised    the    transition    to    our    modecft  I 
period.     The  men  who  at  last,  after  a  time  of  fermeDtation*  J 
opened  the   paths   of   modern    activity — Bacou,   Descartei^l 
and  even  Galileo — had   all   the   large  grasp,   and    each   tnJ 
his  own  way  conceived  the  scientific  task  with  the  ooiupre*^ 
hensiveness  and  peculiar  insight  that  mark  the  philosopher. 
Ho   far   as    their    influence    prevailed    in    the    seventeenth 
century — Descaites'    in    particular — against    Scholasticism, 
which  died  hard  in    its  own    universities,  there  wbh  no-j 
decline   in   the    philosophic    character    of    liberal   instn 
tion, 

I  might  carry  tliis  review  further,  but  I  am  content  i 
have  merely  brought  before  your  minds  the  coniiesioD  i 
the  study  of  philosophy  with  the  great  stages  of  htu 
history,  if  thus  there  may  appear  some  reason  for  looldoi 
more  closely  to  see  what  place  it  holds  in  the  education  0 
the  present  day.  wben  public  instruction  has  become  1* 
foremost  social  question  for  all. 

First,  for  other  countries,  we  may  glance  at   France  t 
Germany.      In    France,   a   coarse   of    philosophy,   mei 

ipc  and  i)sychulog}',  enters,  nominally  at   least,  into  I 

Kindary,  or  general  Uberal  educHti^m  of  the  li/ceea  or  paU 
lolfi,  and  there  is  provision  for  proseciitnig  the  sobjei 
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^oially.    in    the     superior,    or     faculty    iDdtructioii.       In 

(jeriuauy,  the  study  of  Ute,  ptEictictilly,  lias  vanished  from 

the  general  or   gymiiasial    courne,    except   an   it    bas  been 

litomiiiently     brought    forwurd    tinniu    in    thu    new    liberul 

I  system  of  Austria :  at   the  universities  it  retains  the  place 

Tit  never  ceased  to  liuld,  and   uow  for  a  century  has  held  iu 

l^och  a  way  as  mon:>  than  anything;  else  to  have  procured 

for  them  Uieir  unique  reputation,  and    for  the  country  its 

blace  at   the   head   of    Europukii    thought.      Thus   a   faint 

scogiiition    of    philosophy    a*    u     subject     for    all,    more 

specially   in    France,   and   a    striknig   acknowledgment  of 

the   importance   of    its     special    cultivation    by   a    smaller 

number,  especially  in  Germajiy.— this  is  what  we  observe 

in  the  chief  Continental  countries   where  the    educational 

system  has  been  recast  for  modern  wants,  on   the  detinite 

principle  of  separating  general   and   special    training,   and 

^Completely  organising  both. 

K  In  our  own  country  there  has  been  no  general  movement 
Wot  reorganisation,  nor,  to  aid  us  in  appreciating  the  exact 
hiosition  of  the  subject,  is  there  a  uniformity  of  Bystem. 
Btill,  amid  Che  great  difference  of  educational  resources, 
^upetite  and  results,  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another, 
Bwr  teaching  universities  happened  to  agree  in  being  first 
Ibf  all  places  of  general  education,  and  not  seats  of  high 
■l^cial  instruction  bke  the  chief  universities  abroad ;  special 
■itady  with  us,  except  in  three  professional  departments. 
■prhich,  m  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  way.  are  provided  with 
Knstruction,  being  left  to  private  work,  under  a  spur  of 
Hlonuurs  examinations,  or  some  other  kind  of  reward.  Now, 
■■ridently.  one  consequence  of  this  for  the  study  of  pbilo- 
Hwphy  must  be  that  it  is  nowhere,  unless  accidentally, 
Htarried  very  far.  But  there  will  also  be  this  other  couse- 
^faneuce,  that  where  the  subject  is  seriously  taught  at  all, 
Kt  will  affect  a  large  number,  and,  as  a  uuiverBity-subject, 
BKobably  affect  them  more  deeply  than  if  it  were  taught  at 
Behool. 

H  Both  results  are  precisely  what  we  find  appearing  iu  the 
^pcotch  universities — institutions  that  have  long  performed 
Hirith  credit  the  task  of  imbuing  a  very  large  proportion  of 
■he  youth  of  the  country  with  a  hberal  instruction,  that  ha& 
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been  found  an  admirable  preparation  for  practical  life,  and] 
a  very  good  genera!  basis  for  the  few  who  have  gone  else- 
where to  make  special  studies.      Every  one  of    the  many 
Rcotchmen  completing  a  liberal  education  at  home  attends! 
a  long  and  serious  course  of  lectures  on  logic,  and   anotliei 
on   ethical  or  metaphysical    philosophy.      I   do  not    knowa 
another  system  of  general   education  that  either  enjoins  sofl 
much  of  high  discipline,  or  manages  to  make  it  so  effective.! 
Germany,  if  she  gets  far  more  out  of  some  at  the   univer-! 
sities — and  let  Scotland  look  to  that — certainly  gets  nothing! 
like  it  out  of  the  many,  either  at  university  or  gymnaaiuiu. 
And  the  system,  on  its  strong  side,  has   effects  which  may 
be  traced   not  obscurely  in   British    literature  and  science 
for  the  last  loO  years. 

The   old   English    universities   cannot   be  said,   like   tbec! 
Scotch,   to   save   their   reputation    by   spreading   wide   the! 
philosophical  instruction  which  they  do  not  carry  far.     At! 
Oxford,  the  rival  of  Paris  in  the  great  days  of  scholasticism,  I 
and  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  a  school  of  thought   as  late  as! 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  study  of   philosophy,  from  i 
multitude  of  causes,  sank  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  eighJ 
teenth,  from  which  it  is  still  only  in  process  of  revival.     A8| 
things  stand,  in   discharge  of   their   function   of   places  i 
general  education,  both  admit  philosophical  study,  but  it  isl 
not  exacted  as  in  Scotland.     Higher  study  they  encourage,! 
the  one  hy  giving  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  honours  an^! 
fellowship  exammations,  the  other  by  a  special  examiuatioal 
indeed,  hut  one  which  hitherto  has  conferred  barren  honourai 
in  a  region  where  academic  honours  are  anything  but  bairea 
It  would  be  wrong,  nevertheless,  not  to   acknowledge  thi 
ardour  with  which  some  have  worked  for  tlie  restoratiou  c 
philosophy  to  a  more  worthy  place  in   Oxford   and  Cai 
bridge  ;    and  for  this,  as  for  other  things,  the   future  is  I 
of  hope. 

I  come  now  to  ourselves  in  London,  with  our  instnictioi 
and  examination  of  purely  modem  origin,  and  constitute 
independently  of  each  other.     The   exammation-system  i 
ihe   University  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  being  I 
most  varied  and  comprehensive  that  exists,  and   specioUjI 
calculated  for  present  wants.    The  recognition  of  pbilosopbg 
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!  very  remarkable.  For  tbe  B.A.,  or  common  degree  in 
tbe  liberal  arts,  as  mticb  knowledge  is  demanded  as  at  the 
Scolcli  universities,  and  tbe  higher  degree  of  M.A.  can  be 
taken  in  pbilosupby.  along  with  political  economy,  as  a 
jecial  subject.  From  a  system  of  examination  nothing 
panre  could  be  sought,  either  in  the  way  of  making  tbe 
Itudy  general  amongst  men  of  liberal  training,  or  of  en- 
»uragmg  a  few  to  go  deeper.  But  the  action  of  tbe  univer- 
Uty  does  not  stop  here.  It  grants  also  degi'ees  in  science, 
the  guarantee  of  the  matriculation  test  for  general 
nowledge ;  aiid  here,  while  requiring  for  the  lower  degree 
much  philosophy  as  for  the  B.A,.  offers  the  higher 
cientific  distinction  for  special  proficiency  in  tbe  8ubject 
aider  tbe  name  of  mental  science.  Again,  nothing  more 
lould  be  desired,  either  for  imbuing  Bcienttfic  men  generally 
Eor  reikfioiiB  we  may  have  occasion  to  see)  with  a  philosophic 
pirit,  or  for  stirring  up  carefully  trained  scientific  minds  to 
)  deeper  investigation  of  philosophical  questions,  which 
3  often,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have  been  made  the  sport  of 
poetic  fancy  or  been  taken  in  hand  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  a  certain  solution  of  them.  Nor  does  even 
this  complete  the  account  of  tbe  recognition  of  philosophy. 
The  University  of  London  stands  alone  iu  requiring  of 
medical  graduates  who  aspire  to  the  highest  professional 
status,  that  they  shall  not  be  ignorant  of  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
human  mind  and  of  scientific  method,  tbe  neglect  of  which 
has  been  fatally  avenged  upon  the  progress  of  medicine ; 
anticipating  here  a  reform  of  medical  education  that  cannot 
Ifbe  far  distant.  It  was  not  too  much  to  speak  of  a  very 
[nal  recognition  of  philosophy  ;  and  taking  the  university 
f  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  one  might  say  further,  that 
is  in  ail  this  a  very  felicitous  blending  of  ancient 
sscience  with  modern  experience. 

t  if  London  stands  thus  distinginsbed  in  philosophical 
ixaminatiou,  it  is  only  a  reason  the  more  for  looking  closely 
I  the  philosophical  instruction ;  which  brings  us  home  at 
.  because  University  College,  once  the  London  Univer- 
,  claims  still  to  rank  first  among  tbe  instructing  bodies, 
jid  in  support  of  tbe  claim  there  could  hardly  be  better 
roof  than  tbe  fact  that,  beyond  any  other,  this  college  has 
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luamtaiiied  in  her  curriculum  the  teaching  of  philosopby.J 
The  fact  admits  of  even  stronger  statemeut.     Aa  the  presentT 
Uuiversity  is  more  the  daughter  thau  the   mother  of  oai 
College,  and  certainly  owes  its  breadth  of  spirit   to  the  aame^ 
movement  of  thought  and  even  the  very  minds   that  be<^ot 
UB,  we  may  consider  that  a  great  part  of  what   is  beet  in  its 
constitution  is  not  bo  much  a  something  for  us  to  work  up 
to,  as  a  recognition  and  expansion  of  principles  that  tirsi 
were  rooted  here;  and  notably  in  this  matter  of  philosophy, 
For  our  founders,  at  ft  time  when  the  philosophical  tradition 
had  nearly  died  out  at  Oxford  and   Cambridge,  and  when, 
by  a  curiouB  irony,  they  could  not  be  more  distinguished 
from  those  who  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  schoolmen   than  iu 
setting  up  a  chair  of  philosophy  to  take  an  effective  part  in 
general  education,  instituted  in  this  place  the  first  chair  of 
the  kind  in   Kngland.      Still,  with  reference  to  this  chair  ao  ] 
intelligently  conceived,  one  hardly  knows,  after  the  cbauKesI 
and  experience  of  thirty  years,  how  to  speak.      The  largafl 
scheme  of  the  University  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  well  met  V 
by  the  energies  of  a  single  instructor,  especially  in  its  higher  1 
developments.    On  the  other  hand,  the  apathy  of  our  people 
for  high  culture,  which  lias  hitherto  sadly  prevailed  against   , 
the  generous  efforts  of  the  founders  and  guardians  of  Uni- 
vetBity  College  upon  all  lines,  has  shown  itself  quite  specialty 
upon  this,  to  the  extent  of  leaving  hardly  used   the  little  ■ 
teaching- [Kiwer  provided.      It  is  not  only  a  curious,  but  i 
serious    thing.       Berlin    gives    employment    to    some    tflV 
publicly-recognised  teachers  of  philosophy.      London,  evei 
after  the  singularly  striking  testimony  tmme  by  the  nen 
University  to  the  general  and  special  value  of  the  snbjei 
finds  one  rather  superfluous.' 

'  Mr.  MahatTy,  writine  ii)  th«  last  number  of  the  Lenilon  Htudtnt  a 
tile  Dublin  Cnivsrsit;,  coiuplMinH,  with  gre^l  justice,  tlist  little  » 
is  tAken  in  England  nl  its  pmgrsBH,  aud  even  its  verv  exiatance. 
the  more  Borry  that  thssa  ob»Drvalions  ol  mine  coiae   under  th 
proftoh,  bec&UBts  upon  inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  no  plMse  of  t 
mora  deserved  notice  for  its  nfcoirnition  of  philosophy.     The  nibj4 
(onlv  it  seems  to  be  made  rather  inuoh  an  aftkjr  of  booh-work)  is   ha 
&na\y  rooted  in  the  ordinary  course,  Hnd  ploceil  fairly  on  the  liiw   I 
academic  dixtinctions.      The   Irish   Qiteeci's   tJniveraity  also  merited   i 
p««sing  notice  tor  eiactinu  attendance  on  a  philosophical  course. 

ll«Tiiig  had  occasion  to  loentioD  the  last  number  of  the  London  Si 
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Upon  this  re'view,  hurried  atid  parii&i  as  it  is,  I  think 

I  lUAy  say  that,  while  philosophy  oleiirly  has  lost  its  old 

tdomin&tice  in  liberal  instruction  from  the   days  wheu  ii 

e  of  speculative  theory  mejint  nn  educational  revolution, 

varying  position  from  country  to  country,  and  its  more 

t  less  unsatisfactory  position  in  all,  hetoken  great  disap'ee- 

tent  and  nncertainty  about  itn  value  as  a  subject  of  study. 

(erraany  carries  philosophy  much   the  furtheBt,  hut  one 

t  go  to  Germiuiy  to  hear  its  general  utility  scouted  with 

torougfa   vigour.     Scotland  spreads  it   well,  but  has   little 

uninjj  for  special  aptitude.     Kni;land,  at  the  old  university 

i  only  recovering  from  the  habit  of  total  neglect,  or 

I  Loudon  has  not  got  much  beyond  the  conception  of  a 

3  idoal.     Under  these  circumstances,  let  me  proceed  to 

ipiain  how,  as  I  conceive,  philosophy,  though  it  stands  ni) 

IDger  where  it  stood,  still  has  claims  to  a  place  io  modem 

jSQcatiou. 

For  the  declension  of  philosophical  study,  reasons  are 

;  far  to  seek.     To  take  the  smaller  first,  it  is  plain  that. 

I  the  world  advances  in  culture,  a  literary  education  must 

Ind  to  engage  a  larger  nnmljer  and  increasingly  to  engross 

:  mind.     This  was  seen  in  the  later  ages  of  antiquity, 

a  they  became  weighted  with  a  great  literature,      tt  is 

B  seen  still  more  since  the  Itevival  of  Letters,  when  the 

tions  of   modem   Kurope  got  sudden  possession  of   the 

'  relics  of  the  classical  peoples,  and  after  a  flush   of 

bwildered  admiration,   began   to   pile  up  fine  creations  of 

own.     In  the   ancient    world,  philosophy  was    more 

werful  as  an  nitellectual  regimen  before  the  days  of  vride- 

read  literary  culture;   and   unless  modern  civilisation   is 

g  ouwai'd    to   some   new   catastrophe,   mankind    can 

'  again   be  seen  in   the   position   of  the    schoolmen, 

Igging  for  centuries  a  few  philosophical  ideas  saved  &om 


Bi'iqdicaJ  slarled  a  few  uiontlia  e^iO,  uoder  the  able  i^oidauoe  of  Pruf. 
ad  otiiers,  to  work  for  the  orgaju^abion  of  the  hJifher  in- 
ttttitioii  ill  London,  I  tliink  it  pertinent  vo  iidd  that  this  (Octobsr) 
uher  was  th«  1»bI  in  every  sense.  Nothing  is,  of  course,  more  DalnraJ 
a  Ihe  enrly  death  of  an  English  ednoational  journal ;  but  the  fate  of 
;nU}-  dejects  some  who  were  simple  enoagb  to  fancy  that  M  lu^t 
f  titue  hod  Dome  when  such  an  one  miKht  live. 
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the    flood,    until   the   te-awakening  of    fancy   and     liten 
taste. 

But  this  is  not  much  against  the  influence  of  philosop] 
If  the  paths  of  literature,  when  they  open,  entice  mQltitad 
to  wander  down  them,  the  world  never  contaiiiB  fen 
difficulties  to  solve  or  tends  any  the  more  to  ceaEe  frc 
breaking  in  upon  the  mind's  repose.  The  search  for  largi 
truth,  which  is  philosophy,  cannot  slacken  with  the  growtli 
of  literary  culture  and  general  rtifiiiement,  unless  the  ratv 
!8  falling  back ;  and  if  in  modern  days  the  old  philosophiciil 
highway  is  trodden  by  rarer  feet,  the  cause  is  more  probab] 
that  other  roads  to  truth  have  been  opened.  You 
easily  guess  that  I  am  thinking  of  the  multifarious  Uueal 
modern  science. 

Now,  however  exclusively  the  sciences  may  be  undl 
Btood,  or  in  whatever  narrow  sense  the  one  word  Scietu 
as  arrogated  for  the  multitude  of  modern  positive  iuquj 
(but  it  means  simply  knowledge),  is  opposed  to  all  or  t 
thing  that  has  passed  under  the  name  of  Philosophy, 
shall  hear  no  jealous  complaint  from  me.  The  maj)  moi 
he  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  see  that  sentence  has  lq| 
gone  forth  against  ancient  preconceptions  of  nature,  and  t 
the  special  sciences  of  modern  times  have  availed  tu  f 
insight  into  things  that  baffled  loo  forward  minds  in  ( 
days.  Has  something  that  men  do  not  call  philo8op|l 
come  at  truth,  or  say  truths,  which  philosophy  uponJ 
different  line  tried  hard,  but  failed  to  reach?  I  wotM 
what  philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  what  deepest  and  ■ 
truth-seeker,  should  not  there  find  cause  for  joy.  Tb^ 
is  truth  of  fact,  and  truth  of  manner,  and  he  will  alwq 
deserve  best,  who  seeks  out  anything  in  the  tmer  ' 
Since  there  is  a  tnier  way  than  once  was  mainly  follow^ 
of  arriving  at  some  knowledge  of  the  vast  complex,  f 
nature,  in  the  following  of  it  there  lies  not  only  bd  i 
planatioii  of  the  comparative  decline  of  philosophy  in  ( 
modem  world,  but,  one  can  even  say,  a  pkilosophieai  jm 
flcation.  Ancient,  scholastic,  even  seventeentb-ceuti 
philosophy,  we  are  not  to  forget,  sought  to  he  phyi 
science  as  well.  The  philosopher  Aristotle  was,  in 
stricteat  sense,  the  great  scientific  authority  for  ( 
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t  W&&  dethroned  by  the  philosopher  Descartes.  Both  were, 
like  Li'cke.  Newton,  and  Harvey,  rolled  into  one;  except 
that  Locke's  philosophy  was  in  some  respects  better,  and 
Newton's  physics  wid  Harvey's  physiology  V(!ry  much  better. 
The  days  are  gone  of  a  universal  oracle  like  Aristotle :  a 
new  Tlioiuas,  who  should  dispense  to  hungry  youth  alt 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  would  be  the  Angelic  Doctor 
indeed.  When  one  thinks  with  what  accumulated  labour 
of  generations,  with  what  painful  concentration  npon  details, 
the  conceptions  that  are  now  set  before  the  scientific 
student  in  any  known  department  of  nature  have  been 
spelled  out,  one  need  hardly  wonder  at  modem  impatience 
of  philosophy,  which,  for  tiie  external  world  at  least,  used  to 
mean  crude  geueralising,  rash  deduction,  and  self-complacent 
projection  of  human  fancies  and  likings. 

Hut  was  there  nothing,  then,  in  tliat  ancient  habit  of 
thiiught,  which,  even  at  the  expense  of  our  objective 
sciences,  gave,  in  what  was  called  philosophy,  a  unity  to 
huinun  knowledge  that  is  strange  to  a  modern  ear?  Is  it 
enough  for  men — for  thinking  beings — to  burrow,  like  many, 
all  their  days  in  boles  and  corners  of  the  universe,  vnthout 
irj'ing,  or  conceiving  how  they  might  try,  in  thought  to 
take  in  the  whole, — to  be  moved  to  ecstasy  in  counting  tlie 
spots  upon  a  butterfly's  wing,  or  the  facets  of  its  eye,  and 
to  caru  nothing  for  the  questions  about  human  knowledge 
and  human  nature  underlying  all?  We  agree  to  protest 
against  so-called  philosophic  disdain  of  things  mean,  or 
facta  precise  or  exact :  but  is  it  everything  to  ticket 
and  label  all  round,  or  is  it  tbe  highest  to  have  even 
weighed  tbe  planets  and  measured  the  interspaces  of  the 
stars  y 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  those  who  ore  directly  in- 
terested to  find  the  negative  answer.  The  labours  of  a  man 
like  Cointe,  steeped  io  objective  science,  but  convinced  that 
all  this  random  exploring  of  the  last  centuries  must  be 
abandoned  for  a  course  of  wisely-directed  intellectual  effort, 
in  view  of  tbe  highest  human  ends.  jHeld  it :  it  is  yielded 
recently  in  more  than  one  striking  statement  of  the  bounds 
set  for  physical  inquiry  and  avowal  of  a  great  region  of 
human  interest  lying  beyond.     What,  if  we  shall  And  here 
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only  a,  recurrence,  of  a  partial  kind,  to  the  old  and  neglecU 
idea  of  philosophy '?     Let  uh  suppose  a,  uanibtir  of  men,  i 
wide   scientific   attainments,  to   devote  themselves    not 
oarr^nug  fui-ther  specific  Unes  of  investigation,  but  to  knittid 
up  the  multifarious  threads  of  inquiry,  to  weighing    thai 
relative  importance  for  humanity,  and  evolving  out  of    ew 
lessons  of  method  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.     Such  rud 
— Comte  hijuself  is  an  example — could  not,  or  at  all  evenfl 
would  not,  he  called  men  of  science,  but  would  do  a  greatf 
work,  in  some  respects  a  higher,  because  a  rarer  work,  thai 
detail  inquiry,  and  would  fairly  claim  to  he  called  philn 
Hiphical.     Suppose   another  class   of   men,  less    concemflf 
about  external   things   than   the  shifting  scene  of   liu: 
thoughts  and    feelings,  to   undertake  the   delicate    task  i 
gaming    some   intelhgeut    insight    into    this    strangest 
complications ;    with    this  view,   to   fasten    upon    all 
manifestations   of   consciousness,   even    m(»re    as    helps 
conception   than  as  facts,  and,  both  here   and   iu  the  i 
greater  number  of  cases  where  such  help  can  only  be  vagnel 
had,  by  analytic  refiexion  to  labour  at  reducing  the  acquire 
and  the  complex  to  the  rudimentary  and  the  simple.      Sua! 
men  might  not  (except  hy  Comte)  he  denied,  as  psychologiaM 
the  name  of  men  of  science ;    hut,  as  facing  the  muititw 
of  difficult  questions  regarding  human  nature  which,  thoi 
not  unapproachable  from  the  side  of  the  physical  scieuM 
can  never  by  lueu  he  placed  on  the  same  level  with  pbyai 
questions,  their    work   also   gets    the    name   of  philoBOpb; 
Now,  there  always  have  been  some  in  the  uumber  of  t 
tiotial  philosophers  attempting,  as  far  as  their  light  wei 
one  or  both  of  these  functions :    and   the  functions  beil^ 
declared  necessarj'  in  quarters  where  there  can  be  Di 
piciou  of  interested  feeling,  there  is  already  in   this  i 
for  philosophy  beside  the  sciences. 

But  now  suppose  still  another   class  of  men — tbon^  | 
best  might  be  our  second  class,  the  psychologiete — to  T 
deeply  impressed  with  a  consideration  which   there  is  ] 
reason  for  not  ignoring  in  practical  life,  hut  which  is  i 
no  hitbitiutlly  ignored  elsewhere  us  rarely  to  enter  the  I 
even  of  men   of  science — the    consideration,  namely,  1 
this  great  world  after  all  is,  and  cau  he,  only  as  it  is  g 
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petceived  or  conceived,  and  that  it  is  as  idle  for  men  to  try 

to  get  oat  of  the  mental  circle  to  an  exiateuce  that  is  not 

,   thought   or   Bomehow    experienced,    ens    to    overleap    their 

shadows.     Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  some  of  you,  it  is 

Miytliing  but  a  whim  or  fancy  ;  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been 

the  profomidesl  conviction  of  many  of  the  greatest  minds. 

Dues  it  not  follow  that  in  carefully  studying  all  that  we  are 

ouB  of — not,  with  the  physical  inquirer,  as  things  and 

bets  related  to  each  other  in    an    external   world,   but   as 

objects  of  our  thinking — any  results  we  arrive  at  will  have 

t  *  permanent  and  universal  validity,  whatever  be  the  specific 

I  data  started   from — will   be   true  of    all  things,   if  true   of 

[  thinking,  and  will  be  a  truth  not  otherwise  to  be  attained? 

I  The  Bcorn  that  is  so  freely  poured  upon  metaphysical  philo- 

laophers,  without  a  faintest  thought  of  this,  is  a  very  cheap 

I  scorn.     If  wi>  will  think  of  it,  we  shall  understand  very  dif- 

I  ferently  the  efforts  of  so  many  searching  intellects  from  that 

I  aarly  Greek  time  till  now ;  and  yet  without  prejudice — perhaps 

I- even  m  truest  devotion — to  the  cause  of  modern  science. 

Why  did  good  physical  science  begin  so   much  later  in 

I  -the  world,  and,  such  as  they  bad  it,  count   in  Plato   and 

I  Aristotle  for  so  much  less,  than  philosophy?     Not,  surely, 

I  because  the  Greek  thinkers  were  wanting  in  the  requisite 

t  intellectual   force,  or   because    their  philosophy    was  play : 

I  but  rather  because  their  philosophical  thinking  sprang  more 

directly  from,  and  was  a  more  pressing  need  of,  their  mental 

nature.     Wliy  is  their  philosophy  to  this  day  a  power  in  the 

world,  and  why  does  it  worthily  engage  the  labours  of  the 

most  vigorous  minds,  but  because  it  includes  wisdom  and 

L  far-reacbiiiR  stretches  of   thought,  which  some  may  refuse 

I'tO  call  truths,  but  which  are    worth  more,  and   are  more 

l.needed,  than   bushels  of  the   facts  to  which    the   name   is 

i'givc-n  ?     Wliy   is   most   of  their    physical    science   a   mere 

ftjitntiquariau  curiosity,  or  good  for  little  but  to  point  a  scien- 

moral?     Because    they   failed   to   see    how    far   mere 

binking  can  go,  how  sober  it  ought  ever  to  be :    l>ecause 

Bey  had  not  learned  that  if  it  wilt  try  to  cope  with   the 

infinite  complexity  of  nature,   it  must   start   from  a  very 

firm  ground  of  experience,  and  never  be  weary  of  aUghting 

again  to  test  and  verify  its  conclusions. 
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Them  is  a  difference  betweeu  uot  baWiig  a  right  to    bf. 
and  strayiag  in  the  attempt  to  compasn  too  macb.      Pliilu- 
sopby  strayed  thus ;    and  modem  physical   science,  npoii    i 
hundred  lines,  had  a  revenge  to  take.      But  now  that,  by  tm 
ardour  in  pursuit  beyond  all  praise,  and  &  har\'e9t  of  results, 
intellectual  as   well   as  material,    scientiBc    iuquirei-a   hnvf 
brought  things  to  this  pass,   that  nothing  is  better  estab- 
lished than  the  way  of  the  sciences,  nothing   more  certain 
than  their  future,  is  it  not  time  to  drop  aii  opposition  that 
is  full  of  danger?     If  the  philosopher  eiTed  when  he  fancied 
that  from  the  height  of  bis  swift  thinking  be  conld  takt;  in 
the   world   by   glances,   the   physical   inquirer,   in    seeking 
laboriously  to  make  good   the  error,  is  not   therefore  ttafe. 
He  works  with  assiunptions.  of  which  be  can   render  no 
sufficient  account;   aud  because  he  cannot,  he  often  work» 
WftstefuUy.       He    works    without    having    reflected    upon 
bomau   ends ;   and   because   be   has   not,   he    often    works 
uselessly.     He  works  by  rules  which  he  does  not  cotuprc- 
bend;    and   because  he  does  not,   be  often   works   astray. 
Or,  if  be  can  render  intelligent  account  of  his  assumptioM 
if  be  has  reflected  upon  human  ends,  if  he  does  apprf 
the  true  force  of  his  rules,  well  for  him ;  but  then  be  is  I 
that  eiileiit    a   philosopher.     When,   in   some    distant  i 
happy  future,  all  men  of  science'  have  become  philosopbj 
aud  are  as  remarkable  for  depth  of  insight   and   width  i 
view  as  now  for  patient  aud  devoted  search,  it  will  be  t 
enough  to  ask  whether  philosophy  has  not  wholly  | 
into  positive  knowledge,  as  positive    knowledge  will   i 
be  conceived.     Meanwhile,   there  is    so  much  siftmg  i 
critjcism  of  sctentilic  assumptions  to   be  done,  and  so  mtu 
ordering  and  estimating  of  scientific   results — there  is 
need  of  aoticipative  thought    for   holding  our  eip 
logetlifr,  aud  of  reflective  consideration  of  our  meutal  I 
to  settle  bow  and  where  we  stand,  that  the   last  thing  i 
can  afford  to  do  without  is  a  philosophy.     And,  besides,! 
is.  after  all.  not  a  question  of  philosophy  or  no  pbili 
bat  only  of  good  or  bad:    tor.  as  Aristotle  said.  ineD  l 
philosophise. 

Ton   will  observe,  I  here  put  the  case  merely  npoa  1 
ground  of  a  Deoessacy  relation  between    pbiloeopfay 
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«very  kind  of  special  inquiry ;  not,  however,  that  I  ttiitik  it 
cannot  be  argued  upon  a  directer  issue.  It  is  not  asking 
very  mucli  of  the  mind  [bat  it  slinuld  lalionr  to  settle  the 
questions  ib  can  raise,  or,  rather,  cannot  repress;  and  if, 
as  many  are  rather  suspiciously  eager  to  suggest,  the 
questions  are  not  to  be  settled,  we  sorely  have  a  right  to 
know  the  reason  why.  We  cannot  go  on  living,  still  less 
thinking,  without  stumbling  upon  numberless  diflicullies, 
Kftcbing  even  to  our  very  life  and  thought;  and  although, 
no  doubt,  8oni«  may  choose  for  themselves  not  to  face  them, 
there  are  others  who  niu&l  he  allowed  to  choose  differently. 
Nor  is  mere  settlement  of  questionH  everything;  as  the 
world  f^s,  there  is  virtue  for  every  generation  in  the 
XSising  of  some :  and  when  comparisons  are  drawn  to  the 
disadvantage  of  metaphysical  philosophy  troui  the  settle- 
ment of  physical  questions,  ii  may  be  enough,  without 
retorting  upon  doubtful  passages  in  the  progress,  or  doubtful 
points  in  the  present  state,  of  the  scieuces,  to  reply  that  it 
very  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  questions  and  the 
kind  of  settlement,  du  the  whole.  I  venture  to  submit 
that  it  never  was  of  greater  im^K)rtauce  than  now  to  recognise 
and  have  taught,  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  the  best 
possible  knowledge  regarding  the  human  mind ;  which  will 
range  over  more  than  you  would  suppose,  but  will  include 
at  least  this — an  account  of  the  growth  and  mature  mani- 
ietitations  of  mind  in  the  individual,  or  psychology ;  the 
isatue  for  the  race,  which  is  the  history  of  speculation ;  and 
in  connexion  with  this  or  separately,  the  discussion  of  all 
largest  scientilic  ideas,  or  Metaphysics :  Iiogic,  or  the  general 
science  of  proof  and  discovery  of  truth  ;  and  Ethics,  or  the 
science  of  human  conduct.  To  this  last,  leading  on  to  so 
much  else.  I  have  only  distantly  alluded  before,  though  the 
whole  case  might  be  rested  upon  it ;  the  others  are  an 
intellectual  regimen,  without  which  there  can  be  no  highest 
culture  for  men.  and  no  true  idea  either  of  human  power  or 
of  human  impotence. 

But  if  philosophy  in  this  sense  is  still  to  be  taught,  it  is 
plain,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  there  must  be  opportunities  for 
making  it  a  subject  of  special  study,  were  it  only  to  train  a 
competent  body  of  teachers.     Here,  in  London,  this  is  one 
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of  the  chief  things  we  have  to  think  of;  the  more,  as  alre«^| 
our  lustroctioD  lags  behind  the  admirable  system  of  examini^l 
tion  I  exhibited  to  yon.  Bat  the  matter  has  a  wider  aspe^H 
Now  that  oiir  people  are  beiug  shaken  from  their  intellectual 
trance,  if  Loudon  should,  as  with  its  resources  it  might,  fa^| 
come  the  centre  of  the  world's  learning  and  science,  greab^^ 
would  he  the  need  that  human  thoti^ht  should  here,  in  phit^| 
Bophy,  labour  hardest  to  grasp  and  guide  the  whole.  Pl^| 
all  our  restlessness,  we  are  taunted  with  being  a  narroi^| 
visioned  people  ;  and  we  cannot  deny  even  to  ourselves  thfl^| 
nur  achievements  are  not  won  without  a  waste  of  poweOM 
moral,  mtellectual,  and  materia],  enough  to  make  the  forlutiM 
of  many  a  more  frugal,  or  better-instructed  race.  The  taimt^ 
with  our  past  in  view,  cannot  have  more  than  a  passing  tratltJ 
As  for  the  waste  of  power,  that  is  sheer  senselessness.  anA  J 
must  he  stopped.  Let  our  instruction  be  made  the  best,  Wfm 
it  still  easily  may  ;  let  us  put  aside  this  late-born  horror  n{fl 
theory,  and  be  less  afraid  of  thought  for  having  sometimeS'S 
strayed,  assured  that  no  bard  thinking  is  ever  quite  lost.  ] 
Our  luve  of  facts  and  devotion  to  practical  results  will  not 
suffer  for  being  so  enlightened  ;  while  all  the  experience  we 
have  heaped  up,  and  must  ever  continue  laboriously  to  bring 
together,  may  perhaps  yield  an  intellectual  satisfactioii  to 
which  there  are  few  among  us  not  strangers. 

But  it  is  as  a  subject  of  general  study  that  I  am  more  con- 
cerned now  to  recommend  philosophy,  in  view  of  our  actual 
leachtng-regources,  and    to   an    audience  like    the  present. 
The  chair  of  philosophy  and  logic  in  this  college  was,  as  I 
said,  founded  to  take  part  in   the  work  of  general,  liberal 
instruction,  and  singly  cannot,  except  very  feebly,  overtake 
apecia]    functions   of  the   kind   now   hinted   at.     Before  an 
^JBdieuce,  too.  composed    of  students  still  at   the  sta^e  of 
^■nwral  trainiue,  I  may  best  close  my  remarks  by  showing, 
|w  fiu"  ^  tituc  "'ill  permit,  the  advantages  of  philosophy  as  a 
gMteral  preparation  for  the  chief  special  pursuits  that  in  the 
cud  must  engage  the  liberally  instructed.     I  do  not  stop   t" 
give  reasons  for  the  selection ;   but  you  will    hardly  call   it 
oitfair,  if  ue  coufiur  ourselves  to  the  scholar,  the    lawyer, 
the  Qian  of  science,  and  the  physician. 

The  scbolar  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  title,  and  may  mean 
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little  or  much.      It   means   least  when   it    designates  the 
Bcholfirly  mau  of  traditional  Enelisli    Ki-owtli,  who.  lieiiifi 
Anything  or  nothing  besides,  does  not  aeek  in  hie  Bcholarsliip 
more  than  a  means  of  tine  recreation  or  a  standard  of  liter- 
ary laste.     Him  we  may  pass  by.     It  means  something;  vtry 
Berious,  as,  suggesting  a  teacher  of  youth  ;  which  it  does  with 
a  fte<iuency  in  proportion  to  the  prominence  given   to  lan- 
guage,  and   pai'ticulaily   the   classical    tongues,  in    mental 
training.     Putting  here  aside  the  great  educational  quealion 
now  pending  between  languages  and  sciences,  I  will  only  say 
that,  more  especially  if  instruction  is  to  be  mainly  linguistic 
and  literary,  the  teat^her  will  do  well   to  have  been  led  by 
psychological  study  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
luid  to  conceive  that  at  least  the  manner  of  instructing  dare 
not  be  unscientific.     Tlie  scholar  may,  however,  be  more. 
"With  the  measure  of  insight  that  has  fallen  to  him,  he  may 
set  himself  to  explore  all  mental  growths   and  creations  of 
the  race  in   language,  literature,  art,  polity,  religion.     He 
may  put  together  all  his  thought  and  research  in   a  history 
of  some  people,  or  period,  or  phase  of  mental  effort  ;  perhaps 
calling  up  ifae  past  in  order  to  win  from  it  moral  and  politi- 
cal lessons  for  his  own  time,  more  impressive   than  any  ab- 
I  stract  teaching.     From  words  or  myths  he  may  try  to  distil 
I  subtle  tmths   about  pre-historic  races.     You  may  call  this 
I  science  :  it  is.  in  any  case,  putting  erudition  to  its  highest 
Now   one   can   call  up  such   and  such  a  scholar  or 
■"historian,  in  whom  conecientionsness,  labour   and  rhetorical 
Igifts  are  nullified  by  an  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  weight 
tof  conflicting  evidence,  to  comprehend  the  springs  of  human 
iction,  to  conceive  of  human  destiny  with  large  vision,  for 
■mei'e  want  of  logical  training  and  famiharity  with  the  analy- 
■Sis  of  the  psychologist  and  the  wide  conceptions  of  the  philo- 
lopher.     One  can  think  of  such  and  such   another,  in    the 
nesent  and  past,  whose  insight  and  free  range  of  thought 
*"  stand  first  among  their  high   qaalities.  and   by  tliL'niselves 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  philosophic  studies. 
We  have  had  great  scholars  in  England   at  different  times. 
Let  me  put  a  question.       How  comes  it   that   of  the    im- 
mense number  of  English  students,  who  were   classicnl  or 
Dothing,  trained  in  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  ho  few 
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have   contributed   to  the   leiuarkable  philological    acliiew 
meats  of  this  century  ?     Till  you  bring  a  more   likely  i 
planatiou,  I  should  ascribe  it  to  the  loiig  eclipse  of  philosoplq 
aud  the  philosophical  spirit  at  the  old  uuiversities. 

The  pursuit  of  law,  which  some  of  you  will  follow,  is  i 
very  strikiiig  caee  for  remarking  the  need  and  advantage  ( 
a  general  philosophical  training.     Nothing  can  be  more  apj 
parent  than  the  connexion  of   positive  law  through   juri 
pmdence  with  morals  and  psychology.    Nor  is  there  auytbiti 
more,  or  at  least   that  might  become  more,  commouplac 
than  the  fact  of  the  pointed  application  of  syllogistic  tbeoij 
in   legal  pleadings  and  decisions,  especially  under  a  systei 
of  judge-made   law  like   ours.       But   our  own   law,  in  i 
present    condition,   is    also   quite    otherwise   an   object 
interest  to  a  philosophically  trained  mind.     Sharing  with 
other  systemM  a  number  of  hazy  notions  regarding  law  of 
nature   and  the  like,   which,  if  generated  by  a  lax,  can 
cleared  up  only  by  a  rigid,  philosophy,  it  contjimes,  uulik 
others,  to  be  twisted  by  haphazard  growth  into  luonstrosityj 
The  simplest  rules  of  logical  dehnition,  which,  if  in    othaj 
mutters,  men  did  not  observe,  or  try  to  observe,  there  uevM 
eonld  be  science  or  knowledge,  our  lawyers  alone  seem   ! 
claim  tbu  riglit  to  disregard.     They  have   gone  on    throa) 
centuries  referring,  with  a  fatal  ingenuity,  the  multitade  ( 
new  cases  to  an  inadequate  stock  of  original   conceptionj 
loose  in  themselves ;  and    the  consequence  is,  that  a  go< 
definition  of  a  le^al  term  is  now  hardly  to  he  found.     Thei 
is   no   work   more   pressing   at   the   present   day,   or    tnoq 
fitted  to  fire  ambition,  than  the  scientific  reconstruction   of 
English  law ;   and  the  student,  eager  to  aid,  will  not    find 
better  training  than  a  course  of  philosophical   instruction, 
impressing  the  conditions  of  all  rigorous  thinking,  and  acctu 
toming  the  mind   to  move  with   steadiness  among  largt 
conceptions. 

Upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences  I  haid 
abready  spoken  at  length,  and  touch  the  subject  here  i 
only  to  say  a  word  for  theoretical  science  as  a  professio] 
pursuit.  It  is  a  feature  of  British  science  that  it  is  left  j 
great  measure  to  the  spare  energies  and  chance  leistuei 
busy  practical  met) ;  much  to  whose  credit  it   undoabU 
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that  so  uifuiy  are  found  willinj^  to  undergo  laboui-  of  the 
;iud.  But,  either  ou  a  comparison  of  results,  or  upon  the 
least  reflexion,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  sucb  a  state  uf 
tliiii^B  as  satisfactory ;  and  at  no  point  do  we  suffer  a 
greater  waste  of  power.  To  stop  the  waste,  indeed,  is 
difficult,  until  by  developing  public  instruction  we  pi-ovide, 
as  ill  some  other  countries,  a  large  number  of  modest  places 
>e  held  on  the  simple  and  etfective  condition  of  requiring 
scientific  work  done  merely  a  free  and  open  exposition 
it.  It  IS  not.  however,  that  there  is  a  want  of  actual 
jurces,  if  out  might  here  venture  to  suggest  what  a 
^wer  the  old  universities  have  long  had  of  stemming  the 
«vit,  by  aflixing  sucb  a  condition  to  only  a  few  fellowBliips, 
diverted  from  being  extravagant  prizes  for  past  imder- 
grivduate  work.  Suppose  the  thing  had  been  done — rigidly 
done — from  the  days  of  Newton  :  where  might  we  not  have 
been  now'.'  The  sooner  eoiuething  is  still  done,  there  or 
here,  the  better  for  our  national  reputation  ;  and  in  propor- 
tiou  as  we  couple  a  philosophical  culture  with  the  special 
training  of  the  scientific  class,  a  point  in  which  it  is  still 
«pen  to  us  to  surpass  other  nations,  the  better  will  it  he  for 
our  science — and  our  philosophy. 

The  medical  profession,  concerning  which  I  engaged  to 
y  a  last  word  in  the  present  connexion,  has  specially 
distinguished  itself  in  the  way  just  mentioned  of  working 
pure  science  amid  laborious  practical  duties;  so  that 
ir  all  the  name  of  physician  is  not  greatly  misapplied, 
evertfaeless  it  is  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that  our 
medical  men,  as  a  class,  come  greatly  short  in  the  matter  of 
lireliminary  general  training,  scientific,  and  even  hteraiy. 
One  can  urge  the  charge  altogether  with  less  hesitation 
a  change  for  the  better  has  ah'eady  set  in  :  and.  iii 
assembly  like  this,  there  is  least  of  all  need  to  cast  about 
mild  expression  of  it,  when  by  their  presence  here 
lie  future  medical  students  of  your  number  take  the  best 
means  of  eluding  the  reproach.  Even  the  practice  of  such. 
however,  will  bear  to  be  enlightened,  to  say  nothing  more 
of  the  immense  stride  the  others  have  to  take ;  and  en- 
lightened it  may  be  by  including  in  their  general  studies 
here  the  philosophical  discipline  offered  in   our   course  of 
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itwtmctkifi.  It  is  bttle  sfaort  of  mockery  to  msk.  what  < 
be  the  use  of  sncb  &  discrpUoe  to  k  Tpcdieal  man  ? 
existeooe  is  hanging  b;  a  thread,  or  is  endau^red 
•obtle  malady,  wboee  secret  is  betrayed  br  few  ontw 
^rmptoms  and  cannot  be  approached  1^  a  roosfa  experiej 
is  a  man  to  resign  himself  to  one  who  has  not  the 
idea  of  what  is  good  endence.  and  never  has  bestowed  t 
sen')as  tbotigbl  apon  the  meutal  moods  that  are 
e  than  half  onr  faaman  life?  If  it  were  true  that  lo^c 
[>8ychology  will  not  give  mocfa  help,  the  case  is  kh]] 
!  where  people  can  ill  afford  to  reject  a  very  little ;  and 
what  loyic  and  psychology  can  do  for  a  mind  that  comes 
Bchooled  in  them  to  the  discharge  of  fouctions  the  most 
delicate  and  momeDtons,  tho«e  who  neglect  them  are  not 
the  beet  able  to  say.  Ynn  who  are  so  fortunate  as  jtot  to 
have  been  thrown  prematnrely  amid  the  distracting  %'ariety 
of  medical  studies,  which  is  the  only  good  excuse  the  others 
can  offer  for  the  neglect,  are  those  of  whom  it  may  be  asked 
that  they  should  give  the  discipUne  a  fair  trial.  The 
present  experience  is  unfortunately  not  great,  either 
at  home  or  abroad — this,  indeed,  is  the  ver>'  point  com- 
plained of:  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  justifies  me  iu  saying 
that  yon  are  bttle  likely  in  after  days  to  regret  any  trouble 
less. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  these  remarks  that  philosophical 
knowledge  is  not  only  good  to  have,  but  is  best  got  from  a 
coiin*e  of  systematic  iustructinn.  I  must  uot  close  without 
a  word  about  that  assumptioo.  \\'hen  an  unpopular  subject 
halt  its  claims  thus  pleaded,  there  will  be  many  ready 
enough  to  concede  them,  because  it  can  always  be  said  the 
knowledge  is  of  a  kind  that  may  be  trusted  to  come  of  itself 
or  with  other  knowledge;  and  logic  in  particular,  as  it  is 
tlie  philoKopliical  disciphne  with  the  most  oM-ious  and 
urgent  claims,  is  perpetually  being  shelved  in  this  very 
plaUHible  and  convenient  fasbion.  The  subterfuge  is  a  little 
too  trarixpHrerit ;  it  is,  besides,  not  very  safe,  for  logic  is  not 
the  only  abatract  doctrine  that  can  suffer,  \\lmtever  may 
be  known,  or  has  to  be  practised,  is  better  for  being  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  ;  in  that  way  far  more  can  be  known,  and 
bad  practice  is  rendered  more  difficult.     And  this  is  neither 
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to  deny,  what  is  no  doubt  a  fact,  that  some  heads  need  very 
little  formal  instruction,  nor  is  it  to  assert  that  everything 
that  can  be  explicitly  set  forth  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of 
general  education.  But  there  are  few  for  whom  Philosophy 
has  no  lessons,  and  I  should  hope  it  will  now  appear  to  you 
a  subject  of  study  with  very  peculiar  claims  upon  all. 
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After  expounding,  by  the  month  of  a  feigned  Oxford 
stadent,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  products  of  English 
thought  in  this  century — the  logical  system  of  John  Stuart 
Mill — M.  Taine  proceeds,  in  his  brilliant  French  way,  thus 
to  catch  up  his  youthful  champion  of  *  English  Positivism/ 
as  he  calls  it : — 

*•  An  abyss  of  chance  and  an  abyss  of  ignorance.  The 
\'iew  is  gloomy :  no  matter,  if  it  is  true.  At  all  events,  this 
theorj'  of  science  is  the  theory  of  English  science.  Seldom, 
I  grant  you,  has  a  thinker  better  summed  up  in  his  doctrine 
the  practice  of  his  country ;  seldom  has  a  man  better 
represented  by  his  negations  and  his  discoveries  the  bounds 
and  the  reach  of  his  race.  The  processes  of  which  this 
thinker  makes  up  science  are  those  in  which  you  surpass 
all  others,  and  the  processes  which  he  shuts  out  of  science 
are  those  in  which  you  come  short  more  than  any.  He 
describes  the  English  mind  when  he  thinks  he  is  describing 
the  human  mind.  There  lies  his  glorj\  bui  there  also  lies 
his  weakness.  In  your  idea  of  knowledge  there  is  a  gi^ 
which,  being  constantly  added  to  itself,  becomes  at  last  this 
yawning  gulf  of  chance  from  whose  depth,  according  to  him, 
things  come  forth,  and  this  gulf  of  ignorance  on  whose  brink, 
according  to  him,  our  knowledge  must  halt.  And  see  what 
comes  of  it.  By  cutting  off  from  science  the  knowledge  of 
first  causes,  that  is  to  say,  of  things  di\'ine,  you  drive  a  man 
to  become  sceptical,  positive,  utilitarian,  if  his  head  is  hard, 
or  mystical,  fanatical,  methodistical,  if  he  has  a  lively 
imagination.  In  this  great  unknown  void  which  you  set 
beyond  our  Uttle  world,  the  hot-headed  or  the  melancholy 
can  lodge  all  their  dreams ;  and  the  men  of  cool  judgment, 

'  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Russell  Institute  in  April,  1871. 
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til  despair  af  gsiniDg  any  footing  there,  have  Dothing  left 
them  bat  to  fall  back  upon  the  search  for  practical  receipts 
that  may  better  our  condition.  It  seems  to  me  that  oftenest 
the  two  dispomtions  meet  in  the  same  Knglish  head.  The 
religioua  spirit  and  the  positive  spirit  live  ther«  side  by  side 
and  apart.  That  makes  aii  odd  mixture,  and  I  confeaa  I 
like  better  the  way  in  which  the  Qermans  have  reconciled 
faith  nnd  science." 

It  ia  cleverly  said — too  cleverly,  for  if  in  all  generalities 
tbare  is  apt  to  lurk  a.  mental  snare,  there  is  especial  danger 
ill  the  attempt  to  dash  off  with  points  of  this  sort  the  character 
of  the  manifold  thinking  of  an  old  hitttoric  people.  In  phrases 
less  sparkling,  but  uf  almost  identical  import,  one  of  those 
very  Germans  has  sought  to  describe  the  quality  of  French 
thought,  and  the  names  of  many  Frenchmen,  Pascal  for  one, 
rise  at  the  words.  Nor,  again,  have  the  G-ermans  succeeded 
so  very  perfectly  at  the  task  of  reconciliation — certainly,  not 
Kant,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  And  yet  it  must  be  granted 
that  those  teUing  sentences  embody  an  opinion  of  the 
English  mind  that  does  prevail  abroad,  and  sometimes 
finds  vent  at  home.  .\s  represented  by  our  intellectual 
leaders,  we  pass  for  being  gifted  with  much  practical  sense, 
with  much  insight  into  the  relation  of  metms  to  ends  or 
interest  in  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  gives  immediate  power 
Q%-er  things ;  but  are  declared  to  be  singularly  wanting  in 
elevation  of  thought  or  passion  for  the  merely  true,  and  to 
be  utterly  impatient  alike  of  far-reaching  principles  and  of 
rigorously  drawn-out  conclusions.  The  Germans  deny  us 
their  ineffable  Geist ;  the  French  deny  us  their  inexorable 
logic.  It  is  freely  allowed  that  we  have  done  considerable 
things  in  the  positive  investigation  of  nature  or  of  external 
human  relations,  like  those  that  come  into  political  economy. 
It  is  not  denied  that  somehow,  with  all  our  devotion  to 
utilitarian  knowledge,  we  have  managed  to  preserve  a  vigour 
and  freshness  of  imagination,  whence  has  sprung  a  poetical 
literature  as  rich  and  lofty  as  any  the  world  has  seen ; 
though  it  is  some  consolation  to  our  critics  to  think  that 
_  they  alone  can  appreciate  its  worth.  What  is  denied,  as 
^■bere  by  M.  Taine  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  oracular 
^■Otteraiice.  is  that  we  are  a  people  of  ideas,  to  whom  simple 
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iusight  is   tbe  tiist  and  highest-     Or  it  is  sometiu 
bluntly  put,  that  we  have  uo  philosophy. 

The  charge  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  old  date.      Time  i 
not  veiy  long  ^o.  when  the  character  of  art  intelleotai 
forward  race  was  the  last  that  would  have  been  withb 
from  us.     It  would  not  have  heeu   gainsaid  by  the   Freni 
who,  (for   near   a   century,  gloried   in    following   upon 
track    of    Locke   and    Xen1.ou.       Neither   was    it    grudgeJI' 
by  the  Germans,  who  about  the   same  time  were   not  only 
cultivating  their  taste  upon   English  models  before  entering 
upon  their  own  great  era  of  hter&ry  creation,  bnt   receiradj 
also,   though    some   of    their   descendants    have    forgott 
the  debt,  their  most  effective  impulse   towards  philo«ophl 
thought  from   Locke  again  and  from  Hume.       No   bigf 
than    to    the     time    of     influence    of     the     new    Oeno) 
philosophy,  begiin  by  Eaut  less  than  a  century  ago.  can  1 
traced  the  origin  of  the  opinion  that  we  fall  short  as  a  people 
in  philosophical  apprehension  :  and  of  course  the  weight  nf 
the  opinion  must  depend  on  the  credit  maintained  by  thai 
philosophy.     Now  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  present  generation 
the  rising  thinkers,  both   German   and  French,   tend   mon 
and  more  to  come  back  to  the  intellectual  point  of  ^'iew  b" 
scorufnlly  decried  as  English  by  their  fathers,     Bnt  let  tha- 
pass.     Enough,  for  the  present,  that  the  charge  as  currenlh 
urged  is  seen  to  be  not  over-deeply  supported.     What  fore, 
there  is  or  is  not  in  it,  we  may  make   out  upon  a  line  ot 
inquiry  of  our  own — a  hue  that  shall  be  mainly  historical  VO^M 
that  of  short  reach.  IS 

Let  it  however  first  be  understood  that  by  English  is  ben 
meant  in  the  broadest  sense  British,  inclusive  of  Irish  anrl 
Hcotch.  The  chief  effect  of  the  extension,  bo  far  as  regards 
the  modem  period  of  history,  is  to  bring  into  the  reckoiuog:  ■ 
a  number  of  thinkers  that  have  given  fame  to  the  noi 
part  of  the  island  in  the  last  150  years ;  but  to  i 
the  aister-conntry  would,  within  the  same  time, 
out  no  less  a  figure  than  Bishop  Berkeley,  who.  t 
English  extraction,  was  in  Ireland  born  and  bred.  It  i 
indeed  seem  questionable  to  include  pbilnsophera  haj 
from  beyond  the  Tweed;  for  did  not  his  majesty 
George  III.,  in  the  interest  of  English  comm 


sweftr  and  renounce  'Scotch  Metuphysics '  V  or.  if  ibat  be 
nut  decieivu,  iias  not  Mr.  Buckle  shown  that  all  Scutanieii 
reason  on  a  method  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  has 
become  almost  identified  with  the  EngHah  name — and 
everybody  knows  that  in  philosophy  the  method  is  every- 
thing? Notwithstanding,  I  take  leave  to  submit  that  there 
is  tio  opposition  betw<!cn  thf  Knglish  and  Scutch  minds; 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  their  habit  of  thought,  or 
rather  in  their  mode  of  expressing  thought — for  it  amounts 
to  no  more — that  is  not  explicable  from  quite  minor 
pecuharities  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  two  countries ; 
that  in  the  objects  of  their  intellectual  interest  and  the 
fundamental  lines  of  their  method  there  is  a  marked 
agreement ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  present  inquiry  mast 
extend  to  both.  No  proof  of  these  positions  can  he  offered 
now,  though  a  single  point  may  be  noted  in  passing.  The 
modem  Scotch  thinkers,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  been, 
like  the  German,  professors,  enjoying,  in  their  own  measure, 
the  stimulus  of  a  tree  university  system.  The  repre- 
sentative philosophers  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been,  with  hardly  an  exception,  non-academic  m  position, 
or  even,  many  of  them,  anti-academic  in  feeling.  It  is  a 
fact  of  no  small  significance,  though  it  would  he  misunder- 
8t<K)d  if  taken  to  mean  that  English  thinking  is  by  nature 
a  mere  reflexion  of  practical  life.  There  was  a  time,  long 
past  indeed,  when  in  England  also  the  highest  thought  of 
1  the  country  found  its  ntterauce  in  the  teaching  of  the 
universities,  and  such  a  time  may  come  again.  Nay,  are 
'  there  not  signs  that  the  day  of  professors  is  once  more  at 
liand.  if  not  already  upon  ns  ? 

In   gauging,  historically,  the   philosophical    performance 

y  of  the  English  mind,  those  who  rate  it  low  and  those  who 

L  rate  it  high  err  alike,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in   contracting  the 

['  vision  too  much.     Always  it  is  presumed  that  the  first  note 

was  struck  by  the  famous  Chancellor  less  than  three  centuries 

ago — the   note   that   has   been    taken    up    and   with    mere 

variations  repeated  in  the  generations  since ;  that,  while  the 

I  fundamental  character  of  Enghsh  thinking  was  once  for  all 
iletermined  then,  it  was  not  at  all  determined  til!  then  ;  that 
before  Bacon  there  was  no  philosophical  thought  in  England, 
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or  none  at  least  that  conld  becalled  Knglish.    And  donbtl^ 
no  injustice  is  thereby  intended  to  oar  coantry  in  particu] 
since  no  claim  to  a  loDger  inteUeclttal  history  ts  put  i 
any  of   the  other  great   philosophic   countries    of    mot 
Europe,  unless,  perhaps,  for  Iialy ;  what  ihinkiug  (here  » 
before  the  seventeenth  century  beino.  in  the  main,  held 
property  of  the  one  anivet^  Western   Church,  id   vrhai 
service  all  feeling  of  nadonahty  was  overborne  by  a  m 
sentiment  of  devotion  to  the    ecclesiastical    systeiD. 
however  plausible  this  view   of  pre-modern   thought, 
decidedly  superficial,  no  very  profound  inquiry  being  net 
to  discover  national  character,  already  in  the  diiu    light  \ 
that  middle  age  and  despite  the  crashing  influence   of  I 
Church.assertingitself  under  the  monk's  cowl  not  otberwioj 
save  more  feebly,  than  in  the  later  time,  when    the   natiod 
were  free  to  go  each  their  own  way.     Or,  if  there  were  ] 
doubt  on  this  point  in  the   case  of   other   nations,   at   i 
e^'ents,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  there  should  be  dcm 
I  proceed  5rst  of  all  to  show,  as  briefly  as    may  be,   faff 
actively  the  English  or  British  intellect  was  at  work  iu  t 
age  long  before  Bacon  and  towards  a  result  which    he  and 
his  followers  are  commonly  thought  to  have  been  the  first  t^i 
conceive.      Should  it  appear  that  men   from   these   islands 
were  the  most  forward  spirits  in  that  early  time  and    led  the 
van  of  European  thought,  the  fact  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten 
in   an   attempt   to   take    the   intellectual   measure   of     our 
country.     If,  further,   it  appear  ihat   the  British    thinkers 
were  the  first  to  break  down  a  system  of  thought   which 
British  thinkers  had  been  amon^,'  tlie  first  to  bnild  up,  and 
iu  so  preparing  the  way  of  luodeni  thought  took  ground  in 
the  manner  of  their  better-known  compatriots  of  a  later  day 
the  fact  is  one  to  be  carefully  impressed.     I  find    the  muLst 
distinct  evidence  that  nmr  people  ^vas  from  the  first    to  he 
seen  pressing  forward  in  the  intellectual  race  witli   a   clear 
notion  of  what  it  would  be  at.     No  nation  has  kept   moru 
steadily  to  its  line  of  thought,  and  that  is  not  denied ;  but, 
also,  none  perhaps  has  thought  so  persistently.     We  seem 
to  have  had  a  line  before  any  other  modern  people. 

The    scholastic  philosophy,    so    greatly   derided    in    tbe 
ei^teenth   century  by  those  whom  it  no  longer  affected. 
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aad  who  for  the  most  part  knew  notbiug  of  the  object  of 
their  scorn  ;  go  fiercely  opposed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  cenlutisB  hy  those  whose  whole  mental  action 
waa  an  open  revolt  against  its  authority,  bat  in  still  earlier 
centuries  not  less  passionately  espoused  and  extravagantly 
esteemed  than  it  has  ever  been  resisted  or  scorned — is  the 
name  for  a  body  of  thought  worked  out  and  a  method  of 
thinking  pursued  in  more  or  less  irregular  fashion  by 
ecclesiastics  in  the  West  of  Europe  durin<;  some  six  centuries 
until  the  Bfteeuth.  The  work  of  clerics  for  an  avowed 
theological  purpose,  it  yet  covers  all  the  philosophic  activity 
of  C'hrislendiuu  in  those  ages,  because  the  Church — I  mean 
the  Western  Church,  for  the  Eastern  was  idle — drew  to  her- 
self, trained  and  used  all  the  thinking  power  of  the  countries 
under  her  sway.  We  are  now  perhaps  in  a  position  to 
judgt'of  this  philosophy,  or  at  least  can  do  so  with  better 
knowledge  than  was  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
with  more  impartiality  than  could  be  felt  in  the  seventeenth. 
That  it  was  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human 
mind,  cannot  be  said.  Though  it  took  as  much  time  in  the 
working  out  as  Greek  philosophy  and  modern  philosophy- 
put  together,  it  must  count  in  the  whole  history  of  mental 
endeavour  for  greatly  less  than  either.  Wautiug  the  reality 
and  exactness  of  modem  positive  science  and  the  depth  of 
modern  philosophic  insight,  it  was  not  less  devoid  of  the 
genial  freshness  and  originality  of  Hellenic  thought.  What 
principle  of  growth  it  ever  exhibited  it  was  largely  beholden 
for  to  the  influence  of  Greek  ideas,  while  itself  had  to  be 
tbnist  aside  to  make  way  for  modern  knowledge.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  another  side  to  scholasticiam,— one  that  has  been 
far  too  little  regarded  hy  its  detractors,  and  has  moreover 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  philosophical  historians,  while 
for  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  brought  into  reUef  by  Catholic 
teachers  who  still  in  these  days  think  with  the  schoolmen 
&nd  accept  their  philosophy  as  valid  and  uusmpassed.  Sad 
an  it  is  to  think  of  the  huge  break  in  the  path  of  advance  of 
the  human  intellect — of  some  ten  or  more  centuries,  each  a 
hundred  years  long,  though  in  stalking  over  them  we  forget 
it,  lying  all  so  barren  of  intellectual  fruit  between  the  few 
bright  centuries  far  off  in  which  the  tiny  race  of  Greeks  at 
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a  corner  of  Europe  raised  so  many  deepest   Cjiiesttons  f 
went   far   to   settlmg   some,   and   the   two    or    three    bray  ' 
centuries  close   at   haiid   in   which   the    leading   European 
nations  side  hy  side,  first   having  come  back    to    the  old 
Hellenic  point  of  view,  have  so  widely  extended    the  bounds  m 
of  knowledge  in  the  way  of  positive  science  and  so  profoi 
scanned  its  bases  in  the  way  of  philosophy — ^yet  can  we  i 
blame  schoolmen  for  being  born  inti»  that  middle  age. 
rather,  because  we  know  in  what  a  night  the  light  of  Gre 
thought  after  flickering  more  and  more   feebly  in   the  I 
centuries  of  our  era  was  finally  quenched,  while  the  natioi 
were  locked  in  death-wrestle  and   the  great  world-enipiK 
falling  into  pieces  or  rent   asunder,  was  being  hewn  into  f 
first  roagb  shapes  of  modern  nationalities,  should  we  d«« 
it  something  that  thinking  began  again  at  all,  and  more  thi 
in  thinking  as  they  could  not  but  think  from  the  gi-ound  ( 
blind  faith  where  they  stood,  priests  and  monks  should  have 
been  found  not  loath  but  eager  to  turn  full  upiui  their  faith  the 
light  of  iild  reason  as  il  again  broke  slowly  in  from  outer  parts. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  scholasticism   as  an  oppresaivL- 
system   of  pedantic  belief :     it  has  still  to  be  known   as  u 
system  of  rationalism   struggling   to  be.       Few    have  any 
notion  of  the  seething  mental  activity,  fatally  narrowed,  no 
doubt,  in  its  objects,  of  the  eager  questioning  and  even  tlie 
muttered   scepticism,  buried    away  in   the   depths  of  thai 
credulous  age. 

Let  us  take  scholasticism  for  what  it  was — the  best  that  the 
European  mind  in  a  hard  time  was  able  intellectually  Ui 
effect,  and  see,  then,  what  was  the  part  played  in  its  de- 
velopment first  and  last  by  countrymen  of  < 
about  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  having  brought  son] 
thing  like  order  out  of  confusion  in  the  West,  made  I 
grandiose  attempt  to  organise  Euroijean  society  upon  I 
basis  of  a  double-headed  supremacy  of  Emperor  and  Po| 
and  bethought  him  of  setting  up  monastic  schools  to  s 
his  rude  people,  it  was  in  the  old-established 
of  York  that  he  sought  fur  a  director  of  pablio 
struction  and  found  his  man  in  AJcuin :  never  at  the  V 
bad  there  been  a  time  when  at  scattered  points 
these  islands  a  feeble  flame  of  learning  had  not  heea  k 
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Earning.  When  two  t^eiieiiitious  hiter  s.  thinker  ul  real 
eminence  appetired,  the  first  in  four  centuries  since  the  time 
of  St.  Augimtiu,  and  after  n.11  that  interval  bet;an  a  second 
era  of  Christian  thought  as  St,  Augustin  had  closed  the 
first,  starting  the  problem  of  a  rational  interpretation  of  the 
faith  which  the  school- philosophy  was  a  long  and  weary 
lieries  of  efforts  to  resolve,  the  thinker  was  John  Scot ur 
Hrigeiia  sprung  from  the  Piorth  country  or  from  Ireland. 
Wlicii  two  centuries  more  had  passed  of  blank  confusion 
in  Church  and  State,  m  the  midst  of  which  Chrifitendom 
woil-nigh  went  down,  and  again  a  beginning  was  made  of 
nitellectiial  progress,  with  better  chance  of  continuance,  the 
centre  this  time  being  Paris  aud  the  leading  spirits  French- 
men, on  no  field  whether  of  wordy  dialectic  or  mystic  con- 
templation did  our  countrymen  hang  back;  and  when  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  first  race  of  scholastic  wranglers, 
subtle  as  they  were,  had  by  reason  of  their  failure  to  con- 
firm the  faith  won  hardly  more  credit  with  the  Church  than 
tht^y  can  gain  respect  from  us,  with  their  clearly  manifested 
impotence  to  break  open  new  paths  of  knowledge  or  even  to 
reconquer  of  themselves  the  domain  held  by  the  Greeks,  an 
Englishman,  as  was  fitting,  Jobu  of  Salisbury,  stood  for- 
ward to  speak  of  leaving  verbal  quibbles  for  practice,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pointed  to  Aristotle  as  the  effective 
guide  to  larger  fields  of  knowledge.  So,  again,  when  with 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Church  after  its  long  struggle 
with  the  civil  power  from  the  time  of  Hildebratid  tu  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.  had  come  forth  supreme,  had  an'ayed 
its  standing  armies  of  mendicant  friars,  and  founding  regular 
nniversities  was  prepared  to  uphold  and  spread  its  power 
by  dominating  educatiim  and  turning  to  its  own  uses  the 
weapons  of  worldly  wisdom,  specially  that  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  which  as  it  gradually  became  known  from  infidel 
Arab  sources  was  wrested  by  some  to  infidel  purposes — 
another  Englishman  it  was,  Alexander  of  Hales,  who  first 
struck  into  that  path  of  systematic  reconciliation  of  faith 
and  reason — of  Church-dogma  in  its  most  particular  form  aa 
elaborated  in  twelve  centuries  of  Christian  effort,  and  secular 
knowledge  in  its  widest  extent  as  compassed  by  the  encyclo- 
paedic labours  of   the  great  heathen   sage,  which  was  con- 
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sammated    after  the    middle   of    the   ceatnry    by    Th« 
Aquinas.     And  once  more,  when    in  the  Angelic  Doctu 
rational  expression  of  the  Church's  faith  the  work  of  Scl 
lasticiem  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  as,  accordingly,  i 
expression  has  ever  since  then  preserved  an  auihorit«nH 
character  in  the  Komisb  CommnuioD,  by  wboiu  sfaoold  tu 
concordat  be  marred  almost  as  soon  as  framed   but  by  Ji^l 
Duns  Scotus,  and  in  a  few  years  more  be  quite  torn  ap   i 
by  William  of  Ockham,  both  Franciscan  monks  froiu  tbj 
country?       Nor,   though    be  stands   aloof  from    the    mai 
current  of  scholastic  thought  which  here  has  been 
is  the   name  of  another   Franciscan,  from   the    thirteeiil| 
century,  to  be  passed  over:  Koger  Bacon,  almost  tbe  < 
man  of  his  age,  to  whom  the  world  of  nature  seemed,  as  i 
seems  to  us,  the  great  quarry  of  human  intellect,  rather  thai 
a  realm  of  evil  from  which  the  faithful,  banned  into  it  1 
while,  cannot  too  much  turn  away  their  eyes,  may  fitly  cloc 
our  roll  of  English  thinkers  in  the  middle  age. 

It  should  now  be  clear,  even  in  such  a  rough   tracing,  t 
from  tbe  earliest  appearance  of  modem  national  divHsions  i 
during  a  full  half  of  their  history,  men  of  our  race  played  a  p 
of  quite  singular  prominence  in  tbe  general  intellectual  i. 
ment  of  Europe.     Almost  might  one  say  that  as  long  as  t 
movement,  from  taking  place  within  the  fold  of  the  i 
sal  ('burch,  was  in  the  strict  sense   a  coUectively  Europi 
one,  the  start  at  every  new  stage  of  tbe  course  was  i 
the  initiative  of  a  British  schoolman.     And  there  is  more  t 
be  said.     As  scholasticism  is  now  of  most  interest  i 
but  a  stage — not  a  bright  one — in   the  whole   iutellectoi 
course  of  humanity,  what  is  of  prime  concern   is  how  I 
passage  out  of  it  into  tbe  next  was  made  ;  and  at  this  cri 
while  men  of  English  name  become  more  prominent  t 
ever,  a  certain  distinctive  cbaracter  begins  to  be  apparent  i 
tbeir   pbilosopbic    action.     Tbe    promiuence    before,    wb< 
mediaeval  thought  was   beginning  from  nothing,    migbt  I 
Accidental ;  tin;  English  were  a  little  better  schooled,  | 
chance  because  they  lay  out  at  sea,  and  then,  as  often  1 
had  comparative  peace,  while   the  continent  was  in  troabj 
lint  long  after,  when  an  elaborate  system  of  thought  had  h 
worked  out,  which,  though  it  realised  an  ideal  strained  a 
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*  tbruuf^h  many  getieratious,  waa  no  sooner  an  accuiupliBheil 

fact,  than  it  must  have  seemed  as  a  ponderous  net  thrown 

over  free  intellectual  effort — that  then  the  men  who  sought  to 

cast  it  off,  should  all  have  sprung  from   the  Kama  soil,  looks 

[  to   lie  other  than  accident.     Such    action  must  have  been 

Inatural   to  thinkers   of   that  origin.     Now.   besides   Roger 

Bacon,  wliu  for  Ins  interest   in  external   nature  is  at  once 

livcognised  as  of  Kijijlish  breed,  and  is  readily  supposed  as 

I  condiot  with   the  spirit  of  bis  age,  the   schoolmen  that 

In'oke   away   from    the   system    tliat    satisfied   the    highest 

aspirations  of  Churchmen  in  the  thirteenth  century  are  the 

two,  John   Duns    Scotus  and   William  of  Ockbam.      It  ps 

worth  while  to  look  a  little  mote  closely  into  their  mutiny. 

The  younger,   William  of  Ockbam,   is  the  more  impor- 

Ktant  figure.     Kcotus.  indeed,  the  terrible  dialectician  who  7 

%fined  and  distinguished  beyond  all  human  belief  to  the  ex-  \ 

Ktent  of  some  twelve  folio  volumes  before  he  was  laid  in  his 

nearly  grave  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  was  a  most  devoted  son 

[  the  Church ;  and  when    he  disturbed  the  settlement  of  ' 
Aquinas  by  denying  that  there  could  be  a  rational  iusij;ht 
"nto  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  did  it  espreealy  with  the  view 
\  aggrandising  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  person 
'  the  Pope.     With  William  of  Ockham  it  was  otherwise. 
Honk  as  he  was,  that  rebeUious  spirit  was  the  sworn  enemy 
r  papal  pretensions,  and  though  he  also  professed  to  bow 
1  matters  of  faith  to  a  Church  whose  creed  he  pronounced 
incapable  of  rational  proof,  in  him,  it  bardly  can  be  doubted, 
ime  upon  one,  perhaps  the  first  witbiu    the  Church, 
more  concerned,  like  a  mere  philosopher,  to  draw  tlie  line 
between  science  and  ignorance,  than  as  a  theologian  solicit- 
ous about  estabhshing  the  faith.     And   for  certain,  iu   this 
English  Franciscan,  still  deep  in  the  middle  age.  three  long 
centnrioa  before  the  day  of  Bacon  and  Hobbea,  we  can  des- 
cry, through    the  veil   of   his  scholastic   jargon,   a   thinker 
Bjoentally  akin  to  these — to  Hobbes  especially — in  a  fa^luoti 
which  they  in  Ibe  indiscrimiuating  impatience  of  their 
^position  to  the  scholastic  system  little  dreamt.    One  might 
i]  marvel  that  300  years  should  have  had  to  drag  out  their 
Idow  length  before   the   advent  of   modem  thought  in    the 
wventeenth  century,  when  this  English  schoolman  in  the 
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fnurteeiitb  had  so  eigimlly  cleared  the  way  for  it,  did  not  ud 
fiather  but   too  unmistakably  from  the  history  of  «ffecti«| 
human  thought,  broken  from   the  ancient  to   the    tnodei 
time  for  1300  instead  of  300  years,  that  among   the  fore 
which  in  their  shock  make  general  human  history  the  foffl 
of  mere  intelligence  is  far  from  being  the  raoat   powerfm 
Much  had  to  happen  in  the  great  world  before  philosophioi 
ideas  from  which  Ockbam's  were  not  far  removed  in   : 
stance,  however  much  in  fonu.  could  be  emmeiated  so  a 
pass  into  the  train  of   modern   intellectual  life ;    or    befof 
Lord  Bacon  could  amid   the  applause  of  men  preocli  tbi 
experimental   investigation  of  nature  for  trying  to  pra 
which  Friar  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  centm-y  had  to  sit  loo) 
years   in  a  dungeon  and  endm'e  the  bitterness  of  neglet 
The  fact  notwithstanding  remains  memorable  to  us,  that  iq 
the  earlier  time  Knglish  minds  were   impelled  as  by  f 
strong  national  instinct  to  work    towards  the  far  distal 
future ;  tor  it  was  not  less  the  same  insthict,  because  in  Rogt 
Bacon  it  assumed  the  guise  of  a  craving  after  free  search  inid 
nature,  while  iu  Dims  Scotus  it  betrayed  itself  as 
vagant    supernaturalism     overshadowing    science,    aiid 
William  of  Ockham  it  took  the  form  of  a  critical  scepticisi 
looking  askance  upon  theology.     In  all  three  it  was  a  prid 
ciple  of  opposition  to  the  attempt  to  determine  dogmatica 
how  things  must  be,  to  measure  the   universe   by  a.  oriM 
rational  system.     It  was  as  if  Koger  Bacon  said :  Let  i 
man   by  mere  thinking  or   superficial  deduction   dream   i 
penetrating  to  the  imuost  recesses  of  nature ;  as  if  Scots 
said  :    Let  not  man  dream  of  thinking  out  a  highest  i 
son  of  things — such  he  must    take  on  faith ;   finally, 
William  of  Ockham  said :    Let  man  be  content  to  inqai 
within  the  limit  of  his  powers,   and   let  him  mind  bis  etfl] 
even   there.     But  to  Knglish  ears  that  is  a  familiar  sti 
for  it  is  the  strain  in  which  the   leaders  of  Knglish  aux 
thought  have  spoken. 

Bacon.    Sobbes.  Locke,    Berkeley,    Hume — such  in 
modern  period  is  the  succession  of  great  names    nnbi 
for  150  years,  which  represents  the  eageniess  andpersiste 
of  philosophical  effort  ill  England;  which  represents  alao,! 
I   think,  with  a  singular  completenesn  and  consistency,  t 
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various  ]>o&8ibilities  of  English  thiiikuig-pnwer.  Is  it  meant. 
that  there  are  none, — that  there  never  have  been  any, — among 
us,  who  renounce  all  gucb  intellectual  leadership  ?  Is  it  meant 
thai  contemporary  with  these  there  were  nit  other, — there 
were  aol  many  other, — names  worthy  to  take  rank  by  the  side 
of  thorn?  Or.  once  more,  is  it  meant  that  in  the  hundred 
years  since  Hume,  we  have  been  content  to  let  him  and 
these  his  predecessors  think  for  us,  and  have  not  gone 
beyond  them  in  logical  method,  in  psychological  analysis, 
in  moral  prescription,  or  in  grasp  of  philosophical  principles? 
Nothing  of  all  that  is  meant.  But  it  is  meant  that  in  every 
generation  the  thinkers  or  the  philosophic  writers  amongst 
us  who  staud  up  for  othei*  principles  than  these  iu  the  main 
agree  in  representing  or  who  acknowledge  other  masters, 
seem  to  rise  and  pass,  leaving  few  traces  of  their  work 
behind  ;  that  in  the  time  of  these,  other  names  of  repute 
are  cast  into  the  shade  by  them  :  and  that  in  the  later 
time  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  every 
field  of  philosophic  thought,  have  been  made  so  much 
upon  the  line  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  inquiries — even 
the  thinkers  of  the  Scottish  school  having  loudly  vowed 
allegiance  to  Bacon — that  it  is  needless,  for  estimating 
the  scope  and  character  of  English  thinking,  to  come  down 
farther  than  to  Hume.  Hume's  importance,  in  closing  the 
Beries,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  till  he  appeared,  the  ques- 
tioning facility  of  the  English  mind,  in  its  full  subtlety 
and  dating,  stood  unrevealed.  "William  nf  Ockham  had 
questioned  boldly,  but  the  memory  of  him  perished  amid  the 
ruin  that  be  wrought,  and  modern  thought  proceeded  with- 
oat  the  least  regard  to  his  foregone  and  forgotten  scepticism. 
In  Hume  the  revelation  was  such  that  no  philosophical 
construction,  since  his  time,  in  England  can  pretend  to 
stability,  if  made  without  heed  to  his  critical  scrutiny  of  the 
grounds  of  human  knowledge,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
construction  that  has  been  raised  beyond  his  power  to  over- 
throw cannot  be  very  unstable.  This  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  over  again  that  later  English  work  in  philosophy 
— sapenor  though  it  perhaps  is  to  the  work  of  those  earlier 
thinkers— may  for  our  present  purpose  be  discounted.  Now 
the  five  thinkers  named  from  Bacon  to  Hume,  whatever 
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their  difference  of  individQal  cbaracter   and  aims,  djsp)^ 
greater  general  similarity  of  iutellectual  vision  than  i 
matched,  for  such  a  snccessioD  of  firet-rate  minds,  from  i 
history  of  any  other  modem  people.    The  contrast  presc 
by  the  coiu'se  of  thought  in  other  countries  is  indeed  qld 
remiirkable.      Thus  in  France  the  high  speculation  of  I 
seventeenth  century  gave  place  in  the  eighteenth   to  obi 
vation  of  the  soberest  cast,  this  in  turn  yielding  to  hi^ 
speculation  than  ever  in  the  nineteenth,  till  in   those  latl 
years  inquiry  of  a  positive  sort  has  again  begun  to  previ 
In  Germany  though  there  have  been  no  such  Gallic  revol 
tious  in  the  philosophic   any  more  than   in   the    pohtin 
sphere,  but  rather   the  gi'eat  systems  of   thought,   as  tbf 
have    succeeded   each  other,   appear  singularly   uniform  i 
character,  yet  upon  a  closer  view  the  distance  is  sei 
enormous    from  the  dogrnatism  of   LeibniK  to  the  critioi 
spirit  of  Kant,  or  again  from   Kant's  sober  reserve   to  1 
stupendous  confidence  of  Hegel ;  while  after  the  lapse  of  II 
years  from  the  time  of   Leibniz,  a  general  change   of  1 
may  be  said  to  have  been  made  at  last.     No  change  of  t 
is  visible  throughout  the  course  of  Knplish  philosophy,  i 
we  may  truly  express  its    general  character  in   trying   i 
express    the  common    thought   of   our    five   represeiitaUw 
thinkers.    That  human  knowledge  is  a  deposit  from  particul 
experiences;  that  it  is  strictly  limited  Vjy  the  narrowness  t 
human  intelligence,  which  means  that  the  sources    of  < 
perience  are  iu  number  fixed  and  that  not  great ;  that  itM 
not   more  sharply  defined  outwards  than  it  needs  to  I 
carefully  elaborated  within  ;  that  any  attempt  at  extensi 
of  it,   which   is  theorising,    must   never   be   more   than  i 
temporary  anticipation    of  experience,  to  stand  or  fall  ; 
verification  can  or  cannot  be  found  :   that  it  is  to  be  booj 
after  chiefly  for  the  power  it  gives  of  bending  the  nature  I 
things  to  human  ends,  as  these  can  be  best  conceived  ; 
where  attainable  it  is  to  be  sought  absolutely  without   '. 
of  human  prejudice  or  authority;   but  that  beyond  natt 
which  is  thus  and  not  otherwise  to  be  known  there  is  J 
region  of  the  supernatural  the  relation  of  which   to  nature  i 
not   apprehensible  by  human  reason  and   which   altoged 
IB  to  Im  accepted  on  faith.     Such  seem  to  be  the  main  Jdi 
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of  these  English  philosophers.  It  is  not  that  all  were  put 
forward  into  eqnal  prominence  by  each  thinker,  foi"  the 
different  aima  of  each  could  not  in  the  same  way  be  furthered, 
and  the  conception  of  aome  of  the  Hve  was  more  profound 
than  of  the  others  :  hut  this  may  be  said,  that  the  most 
coldly  secular,  the  most  sceptical,  minds  among  them  re- 
cognised, or  made  as  if  they  recognised,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  natural  experience  and  knowledge  a  sphere  of  super- 
natural interest,  while  the  least  worldly-minded  of  them — 
and  one  there  was  of  almost  faultless  sanctity  of  soul — had 
for  science  an  eye  as  sharply  critical  and  a  view  as  practical 
as  any  of  their  fellows.  Of  that  mystic  enthusiasm  which 
when  it  is  not  impatient  of  all  special  knowledge  substitutes 
a,  vain  imatdmng  for  the  laborious  work  of  observation  and 
reasonnifj,  less  is  to  be  found  in  Berkeley  than  in  any  other 
saitit.  Of  that  mere  worldly  concern  which  is  begotten  of  an 
interest  in  massing  the  facts  and  searching  out  the  laws  of 
external  natnre,  or  in  tracing  the  growth  of  mind  in  its 
dependence  upon  external  conditions,  as  Uttle  is  to  be  found 
iu  Bacon  or  in  Locke  as  in  any  other  empiricU  thinkers. 
Or  of  professed,  and  perliaps  real,  regard  for  a  sphere  of 
interest  surmised  beyond  the  mundane  region,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  how  inexorably  they  confine  the  mind 
to  the  knowledge  of  mere  phenomena,  there  is  not  more  to  be 
seen  in  any  minds  of  secular  cast  than  in  Hobbes  and  Hume. 
In  alt  live  the  likeness  of  common  feature  to  later  English 
ihinkers  as  well  as  to  those  early  schoolmen,  called  up  to- 
ni{,'ht  from  their  sleep  of  centuries,  is  beyond  dispute  ;  and 
with  their  philosophic  work  in  view  we  may  now  proceed,  in 
conclusion,  to  draw  out  one  or  two  of  the  more  predominant 
Hspects  of  English  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  no  philosophy  has  come  to  terms. 
like  the  English,  with  the  positive  sciences  ;  and  that  should 
be  held  a  note  of  honour,  if  philosophy,  as  opposed  to  special 
science,  claims  to  direct  all  human  energies  because  it  con- 
sciously comprehends  them  ;  for  what  cannot  be  doubted  is, 
that  the  positive  investigation  of  nature  is  the  special  work 
of  modern  times — the  task  to  which  we  are  irrevocably 
mmitted  now,  as  to  it  we  were  irresistibly  driven  from 
I  first.     As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  Enghsh  philo- 
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Mjphic  tliiiikiiig  is  of  the  cast  here  iodicatetl.  Bhcoi 
philosophy  remains  the  Btirring  trumpet-call  to  inodoi 
Hcicritific  action,  even  when  we  hold  it,  as  we  mast,  l)yi 
im'unH  the  true  plan  of  campaign.  Hobbes's  philo»< 
is  a  premature  attempt  to  be  itself  a  body  of  the  spt 
Hcieuces,  ordered  upon  a  principle  and  directed  towardi 
practical  end,  Locke,  with  his  perfect  modesty,  holds  i 
for  himself '  ambition  enougb  to  be  employed  as  an  audd 
labourer  cJeiirint;  the  ground  a  little '  for  '  master-baildei 
as  lie  calls  them,  of  the  strain  of  Boyle  and  Newton. 
I  lume.  when  in  lofty  phrase  be  aspires  to  '  march  up  dire 
III  the  capital  or  centre  of  the  sciences,  to  human  nature  its 
and  master  that  m  his  philosophy,  has  but  this  in  \'iew,  i 
men  may  thence  sally  forth  to  make  wiser  and  snrer  c 
quests  in  those  fields  of  special  science  lying  all  about. 
Berkeley,  the  pure  spirit,  breathing  the  air  of  mountain-t 
after  the  fancy  of  some ;  the  moon-struck  destroyer  of  t 
solid  frame  of  earth  according  to  the  indignant  or  i 
leniptuous  common-sense  of  others— why,  he.  indeed, 
at  war  witb  the  men  of  science — Newton  and  his 
following — but  only  because  of  the  rash  liberties  which, 
lis  it  seems  to  bitu,  they  presume  to  take  with  the  natural 
world  of  fact,  and  their  precipitate  theorising  when  ex- 
perience should  )>e  taken  as  all  in  all,  Now,  with  t\m 
attitude  of  English  philosophers  towards  the  labonons 
work  on  the  fields  of  natui-al  science,  contrast  for  one 
momi-nt  the  impatience  of  Leibniz,  and  Hegel's  hau^btf 
disdain  of  the  'barbarian'  Newton  and  his  'pitiful'  ex- 
penmenting.  Wliether  the  famous  German  judged  rigbtlx, 
an  be  certainly  judged  from  a  height  than  which  no  man 
boH  ever  mounted  higher,  this  is  not  the  place  to  coD)rid«r: 
be  would  be  a  bold  raan  who  should  rashly  say  that  be 
[udgeil  wrongly.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  thai 
in  Hegel's  own  university  of  Berlin,  within  ear-shot  of  llit 
acadentic  chair  whence  bis  contempt  of  all  English  thitti- 
iug  and  science  for  long  years  was  wont  to  be  poured  forii 
I  have  heard  Newton  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  head  t'l 
world  has  ever  seen.  Whether,  again,  this  was  the  right  jndt;- 
ment  1  can  a^^  little  here  venture  to  decide.  Yei  that  it  shouM 
have  been  pronounced  in  the  very  citadel  of  German  specu- 
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latum  by  a  man  of  the  first  scientific  mark  does  seem  a 
ratlier  striking;  tribute  to  the  English  habit  of  philoBOphic 
tlioiigbi  with  which  science  of  the  Newtonian  stamp  so 
freely  passes  current. 

But  again  this  English  philosophic  interest  in  the  positive 
sciences  has  had  one  striking  effect — it  has  reacted  upon  the 
method  of  philosophic  inquiry  itself  and  tended  to  make 
this  scientific ;  unless  it  be  that  wc  rather  have  here  two 
collateral  resultti  of  one  natural  dispomtiou  in  the  Enghsh 
mind.  By  scientific  method  in  philosophy,  I  mean  that  in 
our  highest  efforts  to  comprehend  in  unity  of  thought  the 
vast  universe  of  being  and  to  divine  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  humanity — which  is  philosophy — we  seek  to  proceed  not 
by  way  of  arbitrary  speculation  but  from  a  basis  of  evident 
liict.  we  seek  even  more  to  bring  all  our  reasonings  face  to 
fiice  with  fact  as  their  final  test,  and  always  act  as  if  we 
Iwlieved  that  to  no  one  man  can  it  happen  that  he  should 
tear  aside  the  veil  and  once  for  all  lay  bare  the  hidden 
mystery  of  existence,  but  that  only  by  the  united  lahour 
of  many  men  and  the  continuous  labour  of  many  generations 
of  men,  as  m  the  modern  science  of  external  nature,  may 
the  corner  of  the  veil  perchance  be  lifted  higher  and  higher 
lip.  Now  the  philosopher's  facta  are  facts  of  mind,  or  all 
possible  facts  taken,  as  all  ultimately  can  and  must  be,  as 
they  are  mentally  experienced :  and  when  such  are  scienti- 
Hcally  investigated,  there  is  psychology.  This  then  is  a 
-ei-oud  point :  English  philosophy  is  psychological.  How 
I  roe  this  is,  and  also  how  distinctive  the  description  is, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  show.  From  the  time  of 
Locke  at  least,  if  not  of  Hobbes,  English  thinking  has 
been  nothing  if  not  psychological.  And  so,  when  other 
countries — France  in  the  last  century  notably,  and  more 
than  once  in  this,  Germany  in  the  last  century  also,  though 
not  in  its  foremost  thmkers  and  therefore  obscurely,  but 
in  the  present  century  more  and  more  signally  within  the 
last  generation — have  turned  into  the  psychological  path, 
Enghsh  influence,  not  hard  to  trace,  may  always  be  seen 
at  work.  They  have  often  laughed.  Germans  especially, 
from  the  height  where  they  were  labouring  to  fly,  at  our 
sober  march  below — as  if  much  groping  along  nether  ways 
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could  call  itself  philosophy  I  they  have  sometimes    (it; 

worth  our  looking  to  see  whether  uot  now),  getting  upon  the 
path  by  our  side,  truly  strode  forward  while  we  were  creep- 
iug.  But  at  all  events  our  march  has  not  been  broken  ;  Kod 
the  path  we  may  call  ours. 

Once  more,  ours  is  a  moraUstug  philosophy.  Not  that 
representative  thinkers  are  moralisers  by  profession — i 
that  is  the  business  of  weaker  philosophers  or  other  men 
they  are  not  even  all  moralists,  which  is  something  v^- 
different :  and  yet  the  phrase  is  fitly  applied,  if  by  moraJisui. 
is  meant  the  habit  of  turning  all  things  to  the  account 
human  conduct.  The  chaige  has  been  laid  against  c'. 
whole  literature  that  a  vein  of  sermonising  runs  ever\ 
where  through  it,  the  highest  artistic  effect  being  constant  ij 
missed  tliat  some  practical  lesson  or  other  may  be  en  fun.''  : 
And  certainly  our  philosophy  or  truth -see  king,  w1u1l>  .; 
has  recommended  and  fostered  the  science  which  maki - 
man  master  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  wield  them  for  In- 
ends,  has  also  in  its  more  immediate  sphere  been  loi 
ward  to  draw  from  the  hmits  of  human  knowledge  tin 
lesson  that  in  good  practice,  far  more  than  in  vain  searcl 
after  the  inconceivable,  man  best  works  out  the  posBibilitit'> 
of  his  being. 

And  now,  in  a  word,  to  end  as  we  began  with  our  pimgeul 
but  not  unfriendly  critic—  a  man  whom  the  sombre  vision 
thai  he  cnnjui-es  up  has  uot  deteired  from  working  qoik 
lately,  with  a  genial  power  of  his  own,  in  the  very  truck 
of  Knglish  psychologists,  and  who  more  than  any  other  ]' 
helping  to  restore  the  influence  of  EngHsh  philosophical 
thought  in  France.  Shall  we  accept  his  view  of  our  position 
— that  picture  of  the  yawning  abysses  with  tremulous 
mortals  peering  over  the  verge  into  darkness,  and  fcr 
want  of  sight,  putting  wild  or  gloomy  fancies  there  a*  tiiej 
draw  back  to  sate  eye  and  heart  with  the  things  of  senfie" 
We  need  not  accept  the  picture,  though  we  may  have  coiur 
to  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  paint«>l 
Its  main  lines  are  an  attempt  to  portray  a  mental  attilui^t^ 
which  we  have  found  some  historical  reasons  for  ascribing  !■ 
the  thinkers  of  our  name.  But  the  action  gives  a  su^estinr 
of  helpless  despair,  and  the  colouring  has  a  tone  of  gloouj, 
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that  are  imagined.  Men  of  another  name,  it  is  adroitly 
hinted,  are  in  a  brighter  case,  have  far  glances  into  a  region 
of  light  and  see  the  things  that  are  near  with  other  eyes. 
It  is  hinted,  but  it  is  far  from  being  made  out.  And  if 
that  is  not  made  out,  still  less  is  justice  done  to  the  per- 
tinacious ardour  with  which,  as  we  have  now  seen,  English 
thinkers  have  through  ten  centuries  again  and  again  essayed 
to  face  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  or  to  the  true  philosophic 
wisdom  with  which,  bowing  the  head  at  every  repulse  before 
the  impregnable,  they  have  turned  to  search  out  with  a 
sterner  determination  the  untold  secrets  of  nature  to  which 
they  held  the  key,  and  to  do  better  what  their  right  hand 
fomid  to  do.  That,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  characteristic 
note  of  English  philosophy. 


THE  SENSES.! 

Suppose,  by  a  wild  stretch  of  imagination,  soiue  mechanism 
that  will  make  a  rod  turn  round  one  of  its  ends,  quite  slowly 
at  first,  but  then  faster  and  faster,  till  it  will  revolve  any 
number  of  times  in  a  second ;  which  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
imap;inable,  thouj^h  you  could  not  find  such  a  rod  or  put 
togetlier  such  a  mechanism.  Let  the  whirling  go  on  in  a 
dark  room,  and  suppose  a  man  there  knowing  nothin^r  of 
tlie  rod  :  liow  will  he  be  aflFected  by  it  ?  So  long  as  it  turns 
hut  a  few  times  in  the  second,  he  will  not  be  affected  at  all 
unless  he  is  near  enout^li  to  receive  a  blow  on  the  skin.  But 
as  soon  as  it  l)e<^i!is  to  spin  from  sixteen  to  twenty  times  a 
st'cond,  a  deep  t^rowiinf^  note  will  break  in  upon  hiin  throuf][h 
his  ear  :  and  as  tlu^  rate  then  ^rows  swifter,  the  tone  will  go 
on  hocomintjj  less  and  less  t^rave,  and  soon  more  and  more 
acute,  till  it  will  reach  a  pitch  of  shrillness  hardly  to  be 
home  when  tlie  speed  has  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. At  len<j[t)i,  about  the  sta*j;e  of  forty  thousand  revolu- 
tions a  second,  more  or  less,  the  shrillness  will  pass  into 
stillness  ;  silence  will  attain  rei^n  as  at  the  first,  nor  any 
more  hv  broken.  The  rod  mij^'ht  now  plunge  on  in  mad 
fury  for  a  very  hn\<^  time  without  makin*^  any  difference  to 
the  man :  but  let  it  suddenly  come  to  whirl  some  million 
times  a  s(?c«)nd.  and  llien  throu^'h  intervening  space  faint 
rays  of  heat  will  be^'in  to  st(?al  towards  him,  setting  up  a 
t'erlin^'  ofwarmili  in  his  skin:  which  again  will  grow  more 
and  nion;  inleiiM'.  as  now  thr«)U^'h  tens  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  niilht>n^  the  rate  of  revolution  is  supposed  to 
rise.  Whv  not  billions?  Tln^  heat  at  first  will  be  onlv  so 
nnich  the  ^Teater.  Hut,  lo  !  about  the  sta<^e  of  four  hundred 
billions  there  is  more — a  dim  red  light  becomes  visible  in 

'  A   Lecture   drlivcrt'il    in  tliu    Iluline    Town    Hall,   Manchester,  OB 
WrdiU'siljiv.  3r(l  Deci'iijlMi-.  I87i^. 
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Suppose,  by  a  wild  stretch  of  imagination,  some  mechauism 
that  will  make  a  rod  turn  round  one  of  its  ends,  quite  slowly 
at  first,  but  then  faster  and  faster,  till  it  will    revolve  any 
number  of  times  in  a  second ;  which  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
imaginable,  though  you  could  not  find  such    a   rod  or  pat 
together  such  a  mechanism.     Let  the  whirling   go  on  iu  a 
dark  room,  and  suppose  a  man  there  knowing    nothing  of 
the  rod  :  how  will  he  be  affected  by  it  ?     So  long  as  it  turns 
but  a  few  times  in  the  second,  he  will  not  be  affected  at  all 
unless  he  is  near  enough  to  receive  a  blow  on  the  skin.     Bat 
as  socm  as  it  begins  to  spin  from  sixteen  to  twenty  times  a 
second,  a  deep  growling  note  will  break  in  upon  him  through 
his  ear  :  and  as  tlie  rate  then  grows  swifter,  the  tone  will  go 
on  becoming  less  and  less  grave,  and  soon  more  and  more 
acute,  till  it  will  reacli  a  pitch  of   shrillness  hardly  to  be 
l)orn(^  wlien  the  speed  has  to   be  counted  by  tens  of  thoa- 
sands.     At  length,  about  the  stage  of  forty  thousand  revolu- 
tions a  second,  morci  or  less,  tlie  slirillness  will  pass  into 
stillness  ;   silence  will  again  reign  as  at  the  first,  nor  any 
more  be  broken.     The  rod  might  now  plunge   on  iu  mad 
fury  for  a  V(iry  long  time  without  making  any  difference  to 
the  man  ;  but  hit  it  suddenly  come   to  whirl  some  million 
times  a  second,  and  tlien  through    intervening  space  faint 
rays  of  heat  will  begin  to  steal   towards  him,  setting  up  a 
fueling  ofwarnitli  in  liis  skin:  wliich  again  will  grow  morv 
aiul  morti  intensr,  as  now  through   tens  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  millions  the  rat(».  of  revolution  is  supposed  to 
rise.     Whv  not  billions?     Tlu^  heat  at  first  will  be  only  so 
nnich  the  great(.'r.     Hut,  lo  I   about  the  stage  of  four  hundred 
billions  there  is  more — a  dim  red  light  becomes  visible  in 

'  A   Lt'ctnrc   dilivrrod    in  the   Huliiic    Town    Hall,  Manchester,  oo 
Wi'iliU'sdiiv,  3r<l  December,  1873. 


!  gloom;  and  now,  while  the  rate  stilt  monntH  up.  ihu 
Mtt  in  its  turn  dies  away,  till  it  vauishes  u.h  the  sound 
oiehed ;  but  the  red  light  will  have  passed  for  the  eye 
:>  a  yellow,  a  green,  a  blue,  and,  last  of  all,  a  violet.  And 
1  the  violet,  the  revolutiuua  being  now  about  eight  hundred 
llious  a  second,  there  will  succeed  darkness — night,  au 
I  the  beginning.  This  darkness  too,  like  the  stillness, 
never  more  be  broken.  Let  the  rod  whirl  on  as  it 
my,  its  doings  cannot  come  within  tb6  ken  of  that  man's 
tes. 

his  Rxperiraental  fancy — rather  apt  to  take  the  breath 
■LWay — 1  quote  from  the  German  books  where  it  is  to  be 
nnd,  l>ecaUHe  it  brings  into  line,  in  a  striking  way,  the 
wt  of  what  physical  science  can  tell  ns  about  the  senses, 
1  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  number  of  questions,  which, 
3)0ugh  they  go  beyond  physics  to  answer,  are  among  those 
lat  we  must  try  to  deal  with  this  evening.  Physics,  as 
iOQ  know,  is  the  science  treating  of  nature,  or  the  world  of 
er ;  and  it  explains  what  it  can  of  the  changes  or  pro- 
H  going  on  there  by  resolving  them  into  motions,  mider 
me  general  laws  that  have  been  very  certainly  determined. 
,  great  part  of  all  the  changes  in  nature  are  in  the 
isible  qualities  of  things,  such  as  their  colour,  temperature, 
the  like;  and  for  all  the  variety  of  these  the  physical 
rer  seeks  out  an  expression  in  terms  of  motion.  That 
e  objects  sound,  colour,  Ac,  are  motions,  however  they 
may  appear  to  particular  senses,  was  long  ago  surmised;  as, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  sound,  which  first  began  to  be  under- 
stood, the  fact  is  often  quite  evident.  Sonorous  bodies  like 
a  boll  or  a  drum  or  a  musical  string  are  plainly  in  motion, 
which  may  pass  to  other  bodies,  and  in  particular  by  one 
great  body,  the  air.  can  be  carried  a  long  way.  The  motion 
In  bodies  when  giving  forth  light  or  heat,  and  the  medium — 
not  air — which  is  the  general  bearer  of  that  motion,  have 
been  much  less  easy  to  determine;  but  modern  inquiry  has 
{iractically  mastered  the  difficulty,  and  the  tremendous 
tigures  given  in  our  fancied  experiment  are  some  of  those 
:tssigued  in  all  soberness  for  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
-econd  in  the  all-pervading  ether  that  go  vrith  simple  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  colour  in  us.     Thei'e  is  no   expression  of 


the  same  defiuite  kind  for  tastes  and  smells ;  the  ptot 
there  being  of  the  chemical  rather  than  of  the  mechan 
sort.  But  a  chemical  action  alBo  is,  in  the  last 
intellif;ible  to  us  only  as  a  mode  of  motion ;  and  thus  ^ 
may  say  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  resolved  by  physM| 
science  into  motions  in  the  objects.  In  touch,  which  I 
not  been  mentioned,  the  action  is  mechanical  of  the  i 
apparent  kind. 

Now,  cominj?  back  to  our  rod,  whose  whirling  ia  sapp< 
to  comniuiticate  to  the  air  and  ether  in  the  room  motiol 
of  like  rate  to  thoB«  caused  in  fact  by  sounding,   hot  i 
shining  bodies,  we  may  remark  two  things  straoi^e. 
first  is  that  its  motion  had  no  effect  on  the  man   exc4 
at  particular  stagos,  and  within  a  definite  range  at 
Putting  aln'ays  aside  the  case  of  actual  contact  as  practical!) 
out  of  the  question,  we  note  the  blank  before  the  first  deef 
burst   forth,  the    tremendous   blank   when  the  I 
•ch  had  gone  out  until  heat   began  to  steal  in,  oad  a 

b  imme]isurablt>  tract  lying  beyond  the  limit  where  lig 
:  into  darkness.  The  second  hot  is,  that  within  i 
oertain  range  the  motion  appeared  differently  as  both  heal 
■od  iigiw.  \\niy  should  one  rate  of  the  motion  oppe&r  only 
as  soond.  another  only  as  heat,  and  another  only  as  light? 
Why  should  other  rates  among  or  oatside  of  these  not 
i4tpear  as  anything  at  all'?  And  why  should  one  ist«  appear 
doably  as  both  he»t  and  hght  ?  These  are  qoestioos  I  ~ 
do  Dol  ooooem  the  physical  inqoirer,  whose  work  is  i 
«l»Mi  b*  has  fiot  the  seosible  qoabtieB  into  expn 
admitting  ci  defiuiK  measoiemeoL  Bat  we  mask  I 
find  an  anaiNr  far  tban. 

T^on  can  be  no  doobt  in  what  diieeSioQ  we  hawa  C 
look,    "nie  ^oaatiao  ia  why  bodies  oataide  of  as  afleet  i 
Mftain    WW8  and   not   in   othera-      Wefl.  of  < 
dapwnda  oa  oar  eapaeur  of  baii£  afiCectcd.     Oar  pirp 
fkane  or  bod;  oShts  itadf  to  be  acted  on  by  otbet  I 
notion,  and  the  resok  in  the  fim  in$«u»ee  i 
vpoB  w)tat  acg«Bs  aod  what  bnd  of  organs  it  k 
ing  the  «oCioB  or  BthwalnH      This  it  ts  tbe  1 
atenmit  aan  of  acianea.  tbe  phywilaeiat,  to  i 
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1  has  been  done  for  the  physiology  of  Beuaatiou,  however 

nicii  reintuns  to  be  learned. 

In  regular  eonsation.  as  of  a  colour  or  sound,  there  is  an 
mvisible  disturbance  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the  mass  of 
the  brain  within  the  skull.  This  disturbance  results  from 
an  ingoing  wave  or  current  of  invisible  motion  along  the 
white  fibrous  lines  called  nerves.  This  wave  or  current 
begins  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerve-fibtes,  where  they  are 
in  conjunction  with  various  microscopic  structures,  partly 
nervous,  partly  other  than  nervous;  and  these  structures 
are  reached  by  the  exciting  stimulus  (which  we  have  seen 
to  be  some  motion,  visible  or  invisible,  in  external  bodies). 
through  the  parts  or  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  human 
body — eyes,  ears,  and  the  like — which  are  commonly  called 
the  organs  of  the  senses.  It  is  a  very  complex  process  alto- 
getlier,  and  for  true  sensation  all  the  stages  are  of  account ; 
yet  some  are  easily  seen  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
others.  Least  important  is  the  part  played  by  the  external 
organs,  for  these  are  often  injured  without  sensation  being 
stopped.  Most  important  is  the  action  of  the  brain,  without 
which  there  can  he  no  conscious  state  at  all  For  the  rest, 
let  US  carefully  distinguish  between  the  nerve-fibres  going 
to  the  brain  and  their  endings  in  the  minute  structures. 
Nc-rve-fibres,  by  themselves,  are  mere  conductors  which. 
like  telegraph-wires,  may  carry  indifferently  in  either  direc- 
tion, and,  though  in  the  actual  nerves,  which  are  compound 
bundles  of  fibres,  they  carry  only  one  way,  they  will  carry 
any  sort  of  disturbance,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  strong  enough 
to  rouse  them  at  all.  Thus  the  optic  nerve  may  be  excited 
I'V  any  strong  pressure,  and  is  not  excited  when  acted  on 
liirectly  by  the  proper  stimulus  of  light,  which  happens  to 
be  a  very  weak  one.  In  short,  the  fibrous  hnes  of  nerve 
seem  not  to  determine  the  character  of  the  sensations  had 
through  them,  any  more  than  a  telegraph-wire  determines 
[he  import  of  the  message  sent  along  it.  But,  if  the  mere 
I   rves  are  practically  alike  in  structure  and  function,  most 

uied  is  the  structure  of  their  endings  at  the  outer  organs. 
I'be  endings  in  ear,  and  eye,  and  skin  are  quite  different; 
and.  again,  at  different  parts  of  the  same  organ — as  between 
the  middle  and  sides  of  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  between  the 


finger-tips  and  skin  of  the  shoulders  in  the  organ  of  t< 
— the  variety  of  structure  is  very  great.     Note  tbis 
point,  because  we  shall  come  back  upon  it  later.      It  is 
first  point  that  concerns  us  now. 

Besides  the  fibres,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
system  includes  another  sort  of  matter,  consisting  of  darl 
coloured    cells,    extremely   minute   in    size.       These 
wherever   found — in   little   Kfttherings   here   and    there, 
compacted  into  a  column  at  the  heart  of  the  spinal  cord,] 
massed  variously  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  packed  »\ 
in  the  winding  folds  next  to  the  skull-cap — are  storehi 
of  pent-up   energy,   ready,   upon   the   least    exciteraent, 
burst  forth  as  invisible  motion  along  fibrous  lines  laid  b 
them.     The  fibres  are  in  substance  much  less  unstable, 
besides,  both  singly  and  as  done  up  in  bundles,  or  agaii 
the  sets  of  bundles  which  are  called  nerves,  are   protect 
by  sheaths  along  their  whole  length,  tbe  ends   only 
left  exposed.     Now,  aa  the  brain  buried  away  in    tbe 
is,  in  the  regular  process  of  sensation,  thrown  into  act 
only  by  the  disturbance  sent  up  along  the  nerve-fibres  fr 
their  tiny  ends  thus  unprotected,  the  stimulus  applied  here 
must  either  be  very  strong  in  itself,  or,  if  weak,  most  some- 
how be  strengthened  to  produce  an  effect.      And  sti 
enough  it  sometimes  is,  aa  from  a  violent  blow  or  burn 
the   skin,  destroying  the  very  tissue  of  the  nerves  whi 
they  end,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bi 
throwing  the  whole  frame  into  convulsive  spasms.      M< 
commonly  however  the  natural  stimulus,  as  we  had  all 
occasion  to  remark  of  light,  is  very  weak.     What  streof 
do  you  suppose,  is  there  in   those    inconceivably 
ether-waves  that  reach  us  after  travelling  years   and  yi 
.through  space  from  a  ghmmering  star  of  the  sixth   mi 
tude  ?     Or  what  violence  is  there  in  the  air-waves  brii 
tidings  that  a  pin  has  fallen  on  the  fioor?     Unless    tbei 
some  means  of  intensifying  or  multiplying  ibe  sttmoltis,' 
will  tap  in  vain  even  where  the  sluggish  fibres  present  open 
ends  to  it.     Now.  practically,  there  are  such  means.      Specks 
of  the  grey  unstable  matter  are  found  at  many  places  joui«<i 
with  tbe  fibre-ends,  able  to  catch  a  stimulus  too  faint  lo  be  ot 
any  avail  agaiii»i  tbe  la^y  indi^erence  of  these.     It  is  «&  if 
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an  &uxioU8  inmate  of  a  house,  eager  to  learn  news  of  some 
event,  but  unable  to  stir  abroad,  and  distrustful  of  the  porter 
at  the  door,  should  keep  on  the  watch  oiiiside  a  small  boy 
of  hia  own  flesh  and  blood,  eaf'er  like  biniself,  who  should 
arouse  the  sleepy  doorkeeper  ou  every  the  least  occasion. 
Other  structures  also  are  found  in  the  ej'e,  that  seem  to 
make  the  sij^nal  more  marked  by  first  changing  its  character. 
Ill  thi3  ear  there  are  various  devices  increasing  the  effect  on 
the  norve-fiUmenls.  Under  the  skin,  wherever  touch  is 
delicate,  hard  httle  bodies  are  disposed,  doing  regularly  tor 
iIk-  tibre-ends  what  happens  when  a  thorn  finds  its  wsy 
there.  To  give  you  any  idea  of  the  delicacy  and  variety 
of  the  arrangements  is  here  impossible,  not  to  say  that 
much  still  remains  to  \ie  learnt;  but  there  is  this  broad 
fact  to  be  taken  along  with  us — that  the  regular  stimu- 
latioii  from  natural  agents,  often  a  most  gentle  motion, 
IS  taken  up  at  all  by  our  nerves  only  when  it  has  first 
been  variously  modified  at  the  points  where  these  stand 
exposed. 

Let  us  now  recall  the  questions  forced  upon  us  by  the 
rod -experiment.  First,  there  was  that  strange  fact  of  breaks 
or  blanks  in  sensation,  with  perfect  continuity  of  physical 
stimulation.  May  we  not  say  now  that  a  great  deal  of 
stimulation  can  easily  be  lost  upon  us  for  want  of  proper 
means  to  take  it  up  by  the  nerves?  It  is  a  question,  at 
least  at  the  first  stage,  of  mere  physical  correapondpnce. 
You  strike  a  string  in  one  piano,  and  a  string  in  another 
close  by  begins  also  to  vibrate,  while  other  strings  remain 
quite  still.  So  the  nervous  system,  through  the  nerve- 
endings,  responds  with  action  of  its  own  to  some  rates  or 
kinds  of  physical  motion,  and  does  not  respond  to  etlfer- 
vibratione  above  those  of  violet  and  belnw  those  <>(  heat,  or 
air-vibrations  outside  a  certain  i"ange  ;  because  the  eye,  and 
the  skin,  and  the  ear,  in  those  essential  parts  of  them 
through  which  the  nerve-fibres  are  affected,  are  coustitnted 
not  otherwise  than  they  are.  Thus  also  may  we  account 
for  the  different  sensibility  of  different  people.  Some  hear 
Riiiinds  at  both  ends  of  the  scale  that  average  ears  never  take 
in  ;  and  others,  with  ears  of  less  than  ordinar  compass, 
ntver  hear  a  bat  squeak  or  a  cricket  chirp,     Th-    like  is  true 
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of  vision,  and  the  comjnon  fact  of  colour-blindness,  bloti 
out  for  so  many  people  some  colours  entirely,  is  now 
cribed  to  the  absence  of  certain  of  the  minute  elements  in 
the  retina  or  sensitive  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  And 
what  is  total  deafness  or  blindness?  This  may  be  due  w 
defect  in  the  central  organ  of  the  brain,  but  also,  tbotigh 
centres  are  intact  and  the  nervous  communication  is  perfect, 
let  the  truly  sensitive  parts  in  ear  or  eye  be  only  a  littla 
changed,  and  then,  while  air  or  ether  may  surge  ami 
eddy  as  before,  the  clefts  that  were  in  consciousness  wiU 
have  become  chasms,  engulfing  the  sensible  glory  of 
world. 

The  other  question  was  how  the  same  phj'sica!    scimi 
could  at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  sensations  so 
ent  as  heat  and  light.     Well,  but  what  a  difference  of  oi 
there  is  at  the  skin  and  in  the  eye !    If  there  is  any  mi 
at  all  in  speaking  of  bodily  couditions  for  mental  states,  itii 
im{)ossibIe  not  to  connect  with  the  difference  of  the  minute 
structures  under  the  skin  and  at  the  back  of  the  eye  both 
the  fact  that  at  the  extremes  of  the  whole  sensible  mnge 
ether-waves  are  caught  up  by  one  line  which  are  act  caught 
up  by  the  other,  and  also  the  fact  that   within   a   certain 
mean   range    the    same    waves    are    caught    up    differeiit!> 
towards  a  different  conscious  result.     See  what  takes  ph. 
in  another  organ — the  tongue.     Through  the  tongue,  mt  ^i 
tip,  we  not  only  taste,  but  also  have  a  finer  eense  of  touch 
than  even  in  the  fingers,  and  the  curious  thing  is  that  Uw 
double  duty  is  there  done  by  a  single  nerve — not   different 
nerves,  as  for  heat  and   light.     How  can  the   same  ner'" 
say  from  the  same  lump  of  sugar,  take  on  impressions  ■ 
different  as  sweetness  and  roughness?     Perhaps  tbe  loici 
scope  lelis  wh'm  it  tracks  part  of  the  fine  nerve-filmnoi 
to  little  structures  known  from  the  analogy  of  the  ta*-:. 
organs  elsewhere  to  be  serviceable  for  touch,  and   part  v.' 
Uttle  cup-shaped   openings,   which   are  most    probablv  i 
nerve-endings  for  taete,  since  we  know  that  in  order  Ui  i 
tasted  substances  must  first  be  brought  to  the  state  of  U'j 
solution.     After  that  the  case  of  heat  and  light,  where    : 
organs   are   so   very   unlike,    caimot   at    least    be    thou;. 
strange.     The  skin  within  itself  presents   still  another  i 
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rttancf!  of  double  seiieibility,  contact  and  temperature,  wliicb 
some  would  make  treble  by  adding  (in  my  opinion  errooe- 
oasly)  a  sense  of  pain.  Whether  it  ia  here  enoa^h  to 
suppose  the  nerve-eudinga  the  same  and  only  the  mode  of 
stimulation,  as  it  in  fact  is,  different;  or  whether  there 
must  be  supposed  peculiar  nerve-endings  for  each  sensi- 
bility, are  questions  to  he  decided  by  positive  evidence 
when  it  can  be  got. 

It  may  now  occur  to  some  of  you  as  not  so  difficult,  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  conceive  of  a  great  increase  in  our 
-.iisihle  experience,  by  merely  supposing  us  to  have  other 
r^'iins,  or  the  present  organs  slightly  varied,  for  catching 
ij)  the  stimulation  that  plainly  is  lost  upon  us.  Why 
^iiould  our  senses  be  limited  to  five,  or  some  such  numberV 
\'oltaire,  in  one  of  his  tales,  has  a  humorous  fancy  of 
people  in  Saturn  with  seventy-two  senses,  visited  by  a 
wanderer  from  the  region  of  the  Dog-star  with  the  decent 
outfit  of  a  thousand.  Why  not?  Under  our  own  eyes  do 
wf  not  :iBB  the  lower  animals  often  acting  in  a  way  that 
[tit-aus,  if  not  quUe  other  senses  than  ours,  at  least  senses 
if  ijuite  another  range?  But  we  must  not  stray  into  ques- 
tions of  that  sort,  when  there  are  others  pressing  more  to 
be  answered.  For.  now  that  we  have  taken  from  physiology 
a  rough  notion  of  what  happens  in  the  human  body,  as 
before  we  took  from  physics  a  rough  notion  of  what  happens 
in  esternal  bodies,  when  there  is  sensation,  we  are  still 
rather  at  the  beginning  than  the  end  of  our  inquiry.  Colour, 
for  instance,  which  appears  to  be  in  bodies  but  is  not  there 
except  as  a  dance  of  particles,  which  is  had  orjy  through 
ihe  eye  and  brain  but  is  not  there  except  as  a  cm'rent  and 
explosion— is  what  in  itself?  And  if  not  in  the  thing  called 
coloured  except  in  appearance,  why  does  it  so  appear? 
Neither  physics  nor  physiology  can  tell,  but  only,  if  at  all. 
the  science  of  mind,  which  is  called  psychology.  I  say 
"  if  at  all,"  because  even  the  psychologist  will  tell  us  what 
sensation  is  not,  rather  than  what  it  is.  This,  however, 
is  not  surprising,  for  neither  does  the  science  of  physics 
tell  what  motion  is,  but  only  takes  it  as  a  fact  and  discovers 
its  laws.  If  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  something  so 
e^'ident  as  motion,  much  more  may  we  expect  it  of  a  mental 
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process  like  sensation,  that  cannot  in  the  same  way  be 
evident.     The  psychologist  can  search  out  and  classify 
kinds  of  sensfttions,  can   show  many  of  them   to  be   mi 
less  simple  than  they  at  first  appear,  and  cau   discover 
laws  according  to  which  they  combine  to  ever  new  resi 
It  is  before  the  fact  of  sensation  itself  that  bis  scii 
all  others,  breaks  down.     There  is  nothing   simpler  t« 
press  it  by.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  sensations  are  si| 
in  consciousness  of  events  that  are  constantly  occurring 
the  material  world ;  but  though  this  saying   has 
meaning  and  is  true,  it  makes  nothing  plainer.      The 
r.iilty  tiU'Hs  up  again  iu  the  word  consciousness.      In 
we  are  here  face  to  face  witb  the  gi-eat  mystery  of  our 
and  must  bow  the  head.     The  psychologist  tries  rntliur 
comprehend   how  sensations,  with   other  elements  of 
aciouH  experience,  conspire  towards  the  inexpressibly  \ 
result  of  our  full  menta)  life.     Now  sensations  enter  cliiet1« 
into  our  apprehension  of  the  vast  material  universe  strnti'J. 
ing  away  on  all  sides  from  us,  and  the  main  question  »' 
regards  them  is  bow  that  can  be. 

Let  us  take  the  question  in  the  simpler  form  that  occatred 
to  us  before.  Colours  and  thu  like,  which  are  not  in  thiii^ 
nor  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  mind  or  consciou»tiess,  a)ipt-.'>- 
to  us  all  to  be  iu  the  things.  Why?  It  is  no  sufticieni  aiLtu- : 
to  say  that  as  there  is  nothing  but  sensations  iu  tlie  iiiitui 
— no  direct  apprehension  of  motions  in  the  objects  or  orgai; 
—the  mind  can  put  into  objects  nothing  else.  Why  i»  m>y 
thing  put  outside  at  all?  I  cannot  hope  to  give  unythui:^ 
like  a  full  answer  to  the  question  even  in  the  simplest  form, 
but  some  things  may  be  said  that  have  an  important  bearing 
on  it,  and  that  siiould  in  any  case  be  stated  in  giving  as 
account  of  the  senses. 

First  of  all  observe  that  by  no  means  all  seusatiuiis  an 
put  outside  of  us  into  things.  Besides  the  sensations  uf  tbe 
five  senses  we  have  a  great  many  other  simple  feeltUf!(. 
often  called  bodily  feelings,  and  best  spoken  of  uudei'  tlv 
general  name  of  Organic  Sensations,  because  they  are  coo- 
nected  with  the  action,  healthy  or  diseased,  of  the  vittl 
organs.  Of  these  none  are  referred  to  external  objecU  in 
the  way  that  colours  or  sounds  are,  and  only  some  of  tbetD. 
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like  Huffocation  and  hunger,  are  refeiTed  to  particular  seats 
in  iIm;  body.  Even  in  tlie  Hve  senses  manj'  stales  are  hardly 
referred  beyond  the  organs  tlirougb  which  they  arise.  Tastes 
scRin  to  an  ill  the  tongue;  smells,  often  in  the  nostrils; 
■lomids,  not  seldom  in  the  ear.  So  also  in  touch  the  pain 
■  ■(  a  cut  from  a.  kiiife  appears  to  us  in  tlie  skin,  and  in  sight 
[|»e  sensation  of  dazzling  light  is  rather  wnthin  the  eye  than 
without.  The  regular  sensations  of  sight  and  touch  are, 
however,  referred  outside.  Colours  always  seem  as  if  spread 
out  in  dpaoe,  and  distinct  points  of  Hght  appear  to  stand 
apart.  The  stuieatiutis  of  smoothness  and  hardness  from  the 
same  knife  that  caused  tlie  pain  in  the  skin,  seem  to  ns  no 
states  of  ours  but  qualities  of  the  blade.  And  less  regularly 
sounds  also  and  odours  appear  to  come  as  if  from  things. 
Obscrvf  next  this  other  series  of  facts.  While  it  is 
generally  true  of  all  those  sensations  that  we  are  pa.s8ive 
under  them,  meaning  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  does 
not  dejiend  upon  our  will  wheth^  we  have  them  or  not, 
there  is  yet  a  great  difference  amoug  them,  when  they  are 
present,  in  rcsixict  of  our  power  lo  control  Ihem.  We  often 
have  sensations  which  no  action  can  modify  whatever  we 
do;  whether  we  run.  walk,  stand,  or  lie,  the  discomfort 
I'Diitmues,  and  »U  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  "somewhere  inside". 
i  >lher  Bonsatious  of  the  organic  sort,  less  vague,  and  referred 
i<j  particular  seats,  us  the  lungs,  or  stomach,  or  teeth,  we 
do  have  some  control  over:  by  general  pressure  on  the 
parts,  or  other  local  apphoations,  we  may  often  alter  their 
degree.  Greater,  though  still  hmited,  is  our  control  over 
states  referred  to  the  organs  of  special  sense :  though  we 
cannot  at  once  get  rid  of  pains  like  those  of  a  cut,  or  a  bum, 
or  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  we  can  act  very  directly  to 
miidify  them.  We  can  altogether  get  rid  of  the  smells  and 
sounds  that  are  referred  to  external  things — if  not  by  merely 
turning  the  head,  closing  the  passages  with  the  fingers  or 
otherwise,  then,  at  the  worst,  by  getting  up  and  moving 
bodily  away.  Most  perfect  by  far,  however,  is  the  control 
over  touches  and  sights.  Here  there  is  an  action  or  motion 
of  the  organs  themselves.  What  so  easily  moved  as  the 
eye  and  hand  V  We  can  vary  or  discard  touches  and  sights 
at  will  by  simply  moving  the  organs. 
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What  may  we  make  uut  from  the  two  sets  of  facts  ttil 
running    by  the   side   of   each   other?       Iii    proportion  i 
sensations   are    beyond    the   control    of   our   active    moVI 
ments,  they  appear  or  remain  with  us  as  mere  seiisatioi 
In  proportion  as  they  appear  to  be  qualities  of  tfaingB,  a 
cease   to  appear  as   sensations,   they   are   subject    to    BVU 
control.     Till  some  other  element  of  difference  be  assigned 
it  is  open   to  say   that  the  absence  or  presence  of  actt 
movement  with   them   makes   all    the  difference.     That  i 
not,  however,  the  proper  way  to  put  it.     It  is  a  differeiu 
in  our  consciousness  or  mental  experience  that    has   to  Iw 
accounted  for,  and  the  fact  of  active  movement  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  if  we  are  not  conscious  of  it.      But  this  is 
just  what  we  are.     Though  I  havti  before  expreaaly  kept  i 
out  of  view,  there  is,  by  the  side  ot    all   these  senaaticq 
another  land    of   simple   conscious   experience — the    mJB 
of  activity  put  forth,  now  commonly  called   the    Muscata 
Sense.     In  some  respecti  it  is  like  other  sensation,  and  1 
some  respects  very  different.     It  is  like  in  beiug  a    simpl 
experieuce,  that  is,  one  that  cannot  be  brought  to  aiiytbiiiL 
simpler,  and  also  in   being  comificted   physically  with   il 
action  of  nerves.     It  is  different  in  being  the  consciousiie^- 
of  active  exertion,  not  of  any  affection  passively  receive 
and  also  on  the  physical   side,  because  there  is  reason 
believe  that  it  arises  in  or  with  the  fact  of  motor   impal 
being  sent  out  from  the  brain  by  the  nervous  lines  Koing^l 
the  muscles,  not,  like  sensation  proper,  in  connexion  ' 
nervous  disturbance  at  the  surface,  which   is  passed   up  I 
the  brain.     The  experience  is  had  in  or  with  all  movemei  ' 
that  we  consciously  make  through  our  members,  iu 
case  of  bodily  strain  (where  our   movement  is  resisted  i 
impeded),  in  weighing  things  with  our  hands,  in   raniU 
over  things  with  the  eyes.     Bodies  as  spread  out 
and  resisting  penetration  there,  also  the  space  we  call  I 
between  bodies,  cannot   be  apprehended  withoat   it,       T. 
see  this,  just  watch  the  movements  of  a  child  making   r!' 
acquaintance  of  new  objects  or  a  new  place.     I  do  not   sii 
more,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  take  you  beyond  the  r«gi.  i 
of  facts  on  to  ground  that  has  been  disputed  among   phil' 
Hop  hers  for  ages.     It  is  too  hard  a  question  to  veiiturt^  <j[! 
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here,  how  Bensdtinns,  wheu  blended  witli  our  conscious 
experience  of  activity,  nmy  come  to  be  transformed 
into  the  ^ise  of  sensible  qualities  in  things.  But  we 
may  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  two  chief  senses 
— touch  and  sight — that  give  us  a  perception  of  things  as 
external. 

We  have  already  seen  how  touch  and  sight  stand  apart 
from  the  other  senses,  and  tliete  is  still  more  to  say  on  that 
head.  However  wo  may  project  outside  of  us  the  sensations 
of  sound,  or  smell,  or  even  taste,  it  is  always  into  things 
already  stipptjsed  tangible  or  visible,  or  both  tangible  and 
visible.  Our  world  may  be  called  one  of  sights  and  touches. 
An  object  spoken  of  conies  before  the  mind  first  as  it  would 
look  to  the  eye,  if  seen,  or  to  the  touch,  if  felt.  This  is 
ttwc.  even  of  things  that  powerfully  affect  other  senses,  and 
have  their  value  accordingly  :  for  example,  a  piece  of  sugar, 
a  rose,  a  bell.  As  I  uttered  those  words,  did  not  a  repre- 
Hentation  of  certain  visible  and  tangible  forms  first  rise 
before  you,  one  bearing  sweetness,  another  fragrance,  and 
the  third  sound,  either  in  fact  or  as  a  possibility?  Now, 
why?  The  first  remark  to  make  is  that,  as  a  fact,  all 
objects  perceived  by  us  do.  or  may,  affect  sight  aud  touch, 
while  by  no  means  all  affect  the  other  seuses.  Most  objects 
give  forth  no  sound  that  ever  is  heard,  no  odour  that  ever 
is  smelt,  nor  ever  fall  to  be  tasted.  Though  it  may  be,  in 
Ihf  first  two  cases,  only  because  our  hearing  and  smell  are 
not  fine  enough — though  it  may  he  quite  different  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals — the  fact  remains  true  of  humau 
beings.  Itemark  next  that  smells  and  sounds  (we  may 
drop  tastes  as  unimportant)  generally,  as  it  were,  steal  in 
upon  us,  without  catling  for  any  action  on  our  part  to 
become  sensible  of  them ;  and,  again,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  active  movement  on  our  part  that  brings  on  no 
smells  or  sounds.  On  the  other  hand,  obser^'e  how,  in 
touching  and  seeing,  we  are  in  general  actively  moving  the 
bands  and  eyes;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that 
practically  we  never  move  either  the  body  in  general,  or 
those  most  mobile  parts  of  it,  the  arms  and  huids  and  the 
eyes,  as  we  constantly  are  doing,  without  experiencing  a 
variety  of  sensations  of  touch  and  sight.     I  say  m  these 
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cJrctmiBtarttces  it  is  impossible,  if  it  be  true  that  bodies  g 
space  are  apprebeuded  througb  our  muscular  activity — it  is 
impossible  tbat  their  other  prominent  qualities,  besides 
extension  aud  resistauce,  should  nut  bu  supplied  by  tuadi 
and  sight.  ~ 

But  is  it  the  case  that  we  do  not  touch   or   see  witi 
moving  our  hands  and  eyes?     By  touch,  with   my  hand 
rest,  I  perceive  this  table  spread  out  and  hard  ;   by  sight  I 
perceive  this  hall,  and  in  it  people,  with  eyes  kept  perfecllv 
still.     True,  I  had  to  move  my  hand  into  contact  with  the 
table,   and   ray  eyelids  to  open  them  :    also,  touching  t1 
table  for  the  fii'st  time  in  the  dark,  I  certainly  should  mi 
my  hand  over  it  to  know  what  it  was,  as  still  I  must  moi 
my  eyes  about  to  take  in  the  hall  and  people  properly, 
is  the  fact,  neverthelesB.  that  the  mere  outspread  hand 
of  an  object  spread  out  in  space,  aud  the  mere  open 
discloses  a  vast  variety  of  objects. 

The  fact  appears  quite  fatal  to  our  view,  and  yet  I  venl 
to  assert  tbat  there  is  no  stronger  confirmatioii   i>f  it, 
orgaus  of  touch  and  vision   being  what  they  are.      W 
different  parts  of  the  skin  we  touch  quite  differently,  and 
differently  with  different  parts  of  the  retina     Touch  is  ' 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  tips  of  the  liupers,  also  in 
band  generally.     Sight  is  best  within  a  small  area  known 
the  yellow  spot,  near  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  eye. 
the  retina  comes  forward    round   the  inside  i>f  the  eye, 
grows  less  sensitive;  likewise  on  the  skin   there  is  a  fall 
off  away  from  the  hand,  greatest  perhaps  on  the  back.     Tl 
differences  depend  physically  on  the  number  of  nerve-QI 
ments  going  to  the  parts,  and  on  the  kind  of  nerve-«n< 
found  there,  l>oth  (as  we  remarked  before  of  the  latter) 
ing  greatly ;  but  let  that  pass.     In  our  mental  ex.peri< 
the  differences  appear  as  some  variety  of  quality  or 
in  the  sensations.      Thus  an  object  bright-red,   when 
straight  before  the  eye  fixed,  loses  in  brightness  and  even  id 
colour  as  it  is  moved  sideways  ;  still  more  an  unfauuliar  ob- 
ject, first  seen  with  the  side  of  the  eye,  has  a  different  look 
when  it  comes  to  be  seen  through  the  yellow  si)ofr   in  (lie 
middle.     So  a  piece  of  cloth  feels  quite  differently    to  the 
back  and  to  the  fingers.     There  is  another  and  very  slnkinc 
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way  of  briiigiug  out  the  diflfereiice  in  toucli.  Two  points  of 
a  coiiipasB  felt  as  double  at  some  parts  aeem  oue  at  others, 
atid  the  differeuces  as  measured  are  most  surprising.  The 
tip  of  the  tongue  feds  iheiii  doiibte  i(  only  they  are  j',  iuch 
apart,  and  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  if  only  ^j  ;  I'ut  they  must 
be  held  from  two  or  three  inches  apart  at  the  back  and  other 
plaeus,  or  tbey  will  be  felt  as  one  point  only.  Hence  the 
notion  has  been  started  that  the  skin  should  be  viewed  as  a 
sort  of  mosaic,  made  up  of  little  areas  or  plots  of  varyinjj 
size — very  small  and  closely  packed  at  the  sensitive  places, 
and  comparatively  large  elsewhere — each  having  its  own 
quality  of  touch,  not  the  same  as  at  any  other.  Though  the 
view  has  never  yet  been  stated  in  a  perfectly  unexceptionable 
way,  the  idea  conveyed  as  to  the  varying  quality  of  the 
sensations  is,  I  consider,  substantially  correct.  Whenever 
two  touches  are  distinguished,  it  must  be  because  of  some 
difference  between  them  in  consciousness ;  and  the  only 
difference  tliat  can  be  at  bottom  is  of  the  kind  called  quality. 
We  disttuguish  tastes  by  their  quality,  smells  by  theu" 
•juality,  sounds  by  tbeir  quality;  and  the  different  quality  of 
nmsical  soimds  is  now  believed  to  depend  on  the  different 
nerve-fibres  affected.  Why  not  also  in  touch,  where  there 
may  be  a  difference,  not  of  nerve-fibres  only,  but  of  nerves? 
I  bold  that  i[i  many  cases  we  do  actually  feel  the  differL-nce 
of  quaUty,  and  that  where  we  do  not  it  is  because  the  differ- 
vnoe  comes,  as  we  shall  see,  to  mean  something  else.  In 
the  eye  there  ia  do  doubt  about  the  fact,  for  there  the  differ- 
ence of  quaUty  remaniB  apparent. 

If  the  difference  is  a  fact,  there  mast  first  he  soioe  means 
of  discounting  it  in  practice,  whenever  confusion  might  arise 
(loin  the  varying  reports.  The  means  consists  in  taking  as  a 
standard  the  report  of  that  part  of  the  whole  organ  which  is 
at  once  most  sensitive  and  most  easily  moved.  For  touch 
this  is  the  hand  and  especially  the  finger-tips,  the  more 
sensitive  tongue  being  not  fit  for  general  work;  for  the  eye 
It  js  the  yellow  spot  about  the  middle.  The  baud  may  truly 
be  called //tf  organ  of  touch,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  skin 
plays  a  part  like  that  of  the  web  about  a  spider :  let  there 
be  a  suggestion  of  contact  anywhere,  and  straightway  the 
hand  can  be  home  thither,  to  feel  for  itself.     So  iu  the  eye : 
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DO  spider  daits  horn  its  lair  in  tbe  centre  to  any  part  of  f^M 
web  more  deftly  than  the  yellow  spot  turns  round,  with  (4h 
swift  and  easy  motion  of  the  eyeball,  to  catch  for  itself  thd 
images  thrown  on  other  parts  of  the  retina.  Tbe  yellolM 
spot  can  with  like  reason  be  called  the  organ  of  sigllH 
Nothing  is  easier  than  the  movement  io  either  case.  anM 
accordingly  it  is  often  made  when  we  fancy  both  hand  umH 
eye  at  rest ;  nay,  it  is  very  difficult,  in  touching  or  loolduBB 
not  to  make  some  movement  of  the  organs.  We  come,  bow«l 
ever,  not  to  need  to  make  an  actual  movement  in  order  In 
correct  roughly  the  report  of  any  outlying  part.  Becaase  tbd 
differences  in  the  quahty  of  sensation  all  over  the  skin  aOM 
eye  are  constant  at  each  part,  we  learn  by  long  experionoM 
to  judge  well  enough  for  many  practical  purposes  vrluifl 
the  standard  report  would  be  without  moving  to  gel  its 
We  still  move  hand  and  eye  when  we  want  to  be  qoiMl 
sure.  ■ 

Mark   now    what   further    happens   in  toncb.      The  diaJB 
crepancies,  thongh  got  over  as  elements  of   confusion   bH 
translation  into  touch  of  the  hand,  remain  at  the   iliflereilM 
places  constant  marks  of  the  respective  movements  iiecessMM 
to  bring  the  hand  thither.     Indirectly,  also,   two   different^ 
touches  vnll  come  to  suggest  the  movement  of  hand  nec«s- 
sary  to  pass  from  tbe  one  place  to  the  other.      That  is  m 
say,   upon    the    theory   of    perception    which     I    am    herp 
assuming,  each  kind  of  touch  comes  to  be  Uicalisoci  (UreotlT 
with  reference  to  touch  of  the  hand,  and  all  indirectly  c 
tn  be  localised  with  reference  to  each  other.      TVie  akin  j 
thus  again  mapped  out,  and  now  in  the  true  sense  of  i 
ft-ith  every  touch  in   a   certain  relative  position.      And  i 
predominant  does  this  new  character  become  in  con&ctoiri 
ness,  thai,  when  now  we  have  touches,  we  are  apt    to  think 
of  them  first  as  lying  apart  in  their  places  on   the  surface  '  i 
the  body,  not  as  they  may  differ  in  quahty  among  IheniHelvcv. 
The  change  of  character  will   not  seem  eo  wonderful,  if  w, 
think  how  in  the  first  mouths  of  our  lives  we  were  doiii;. 
little  else  but  feeling  about  over  our  bodies  with  the   band.- 
Its  own  skin  is  the  first  surface  that  a  child  cnmes  to  knoi^ 
of  as  spread   out   in    space,   and,    being   itself  everywher- 
sensitive,  the  skin  becomes  the  direct  measure  of  all  surfiMx-- 
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in  contact  with  it.  Accor<l)ngly,  when  it  is  affected  at 
different  points,  or  over  a  certain  extent,  we  at  once  perceive 
a  number  of  objects,  or  one  continuous  object,  spread  out  in 
a  manner  corresponding.  For  a  rough  and  general  appre- 
hension of  that  Hort  there  need  be  no  actual  movement  now ; 
but  how  much  was  there  not  in  the  past  for  that  to  have 
become  possible  ! 

^o  much  for  touch.  The  same  does  not  happen  in  the 
eye,  because  sight  itself  has  to  be  brought  into  relation  with 
touch.  Sight  appears,  indeed,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
touch  when  it  opens  up  far  horizons  over  the  face  of  earth, 
and  even  brings  within  ken  the  great  vaiUt  of  heaven  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  work  of  the  eye  alone.  The  ever-changing 
image  on  the  back  of  tlie  eye,  though  it  imitates  upside 
donn],  as  far  as  a  tiny  flat  picture  can,  all  the  variety  of  the 
great  world,  gives  but  a  varied  suggestion  of  the  experiences 
to  be  had  from  moving  up  to  objects  and  feehng  tbein — an 
exact  suggestion  of  objects  in  a  room  or  on  the  earth  which 
we  can  so  touch,  but  a  very  crude  and  false  suggestion, 
however  beautiful  a  one,  of  the  slar-sowu  depths  of  space  so 
utterly  beyond  our  reach.  For  all  its  range  and  delicacy, 
the  eye  is  hut  as  a  servant  bringing  spoil  within  the  hand's 
rough  grasp :  and  only  has  this  compensation,  that  the 
mind,  so  to  speak,  the  master  of  both,  sets  the  acquisition 
after  all  to  the  servant's  account.  Wherefore,  we  speak  of 
simply  seeing  objects,  and  we  do,  in  fact,  spread  over  their 
full  dimensions,  as  apprehended  by  the  moving  hand,  or 
imagined  upon  a  corresponding  scale,  the  colour  which  is 
the  note  of  the  eye's  sej^'ice,  Now.  because  the  eye,  in 
spite  of  this  recognition  of  its  work,  does  not  determine 
what  we  call  the  real  size,  shape,  distance,  and  other  such 
attributes  of  objects,  but  only  supplies  varied  marks  thereof, 
we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  differences  of  quality  in  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina  should  among  themselves  appear  in 
such  a  new  character  as  that  acquired  by  those  of  touch. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  mere  differences  in  kind  of  light  and 
colour,  they  can  each  in  that  character  become  suggestive 
signs  of  such  general  movements  of  body  as  will  bring  about 
active  contact  with  the  objects.  And  thus  with  my  eyes 
simply  open  and  fixed,  the  mere  gradations  of  optical  effect. 
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as  deterrr.ir.ed  by  the  strocnire  of  the  retina,  suffice  to 
soi^est  :.;•  me  sTich  general  apprehension  of  a  haU  with 
c-ejt'le  in  :r  as  I  ihns  ^ei.  It  becomes  a  more  distinct 
ippreheiLsioc  when  I  ihrviw  my  eyes  about  and  bring  part 
after  part  •:•:  the  reiiiial  pictnre  on  the  spot  of  clearest 
Tis: :  n  :  ba:  even  s*:-.  what  the  eye  does  is  still  only  to 
give  a  su;Cgesti :n.  ihoogh  a  bener-marked  one,  of  the  ex- 
periences I  sh  I'uld  have  in  detail,  if  I  were  to  \iralk  about 
in  the  hail  and  feel  over  successively  the  varions  objects  it 
contains. 

I  have  thus  tried  lo  bring  before  yoo  some  aspects  of  a 
very  great  subject.  How  can  there  be  a  greater  than  the 
Set-ses.  when  here  we  have  nothing  less  than  the  tvro  worlds 
of  matter  and  mind  brou^rht  manifestly  together?  Though 
the  subject  could  '.^nly  be  touched  on  the  surface  here  and 
there,  I  may  have  ;riven  you  matter  for  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  And  if  there  were  any  need  to  dra\ir  a  moral,  it 
might  be  this,  that  as  the  firmest  apprehensions  and  con- 
victions, like  those  we  have  just  been  considering,  mav 
emerge  from  the  slow  growth  of  daily  experience,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful,  where  we  have  things  in  our  power,  what  we 
suffer  our  daily  experience  to  be. 
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TnE  old  question  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge  and  Ex- 
perience IB  generally  thoiioht  to  have  passed  into  a,  new 
phase  in  recent  years.  Nobody  now-a-days  seriously  main- 
tains the  eenHationalist  position  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Kveu  those  who  attach  most  value  to  Locke's  way  of 
thinking  are  ready  to  scout  the  notion  of  tabula  rasa,  and 
to  allow  that  the  old  supporters  of  innate  ideas,  native  intui- 
tions or  whatever  else  they  were  called,  had  a  real  insight 
into  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  manifested  by  every  human 
mind.  There  is  an  element  or  factor  in  the  individual's 
knowledge  that  is  there  before  or,  at  all  events,  apart  from 
that  which  happens  to  come  to  him  by  way  of  ordinary 
exjterience. 

This  other  element  or  factor  is  now  most  commonly 
represented  as  an  inheritance  that  each  human  beiu^  brings 
into  life  with  him.  The  inheritance  can  perhaps  be  most 
definitely  conceived  in  terms  of  the  nervous  organisation 
which,  it  is  practically  certain,  is  involved  in  all  mental 
goings-on,  but  it  must  admit  of  expression  in  terms  of 
consciousness  also.  We  are  to  understand  that  a  human 
child,  being  what  he  is — the  offspring  of  particular  parents, 
of  a  particular  nation,  of  a  particular  race,  boni  at  a 
particular  stage  in  the  race's  development — does  know  and 
feel  and  will  otherwise  than  he  would  if  all  or  any  of  these 
circumstancea  were  different-  Nor  does  this  apply  only  to 
the  general  laws  and  limits  of  his  knowing,  feeUng  and 
willing :  it  must  apply  also  to  his  simplest  conscious 
experience  of  any  sort.  An  artist's  sense  of  colour  or  sound 
will  be  something  different  from  a  coBtermonger's,  and  not 
merely  because  of  a  difference  in  the  experience  they  have 
bad  and  stored  up.    Their  sensible  experience  will  have  been 
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of  iDtriosically  different  quality  from  the  beginuing ;  and  ttfl 
principle  of  heredity  must  contain  the  explanation  of  sodH 
differences,  if  it  does  explain  the  general  nnirormities  |fl 
which  inteUigeuce  appears  to  be  subject  in  all  minds  tJike.  *! 

Confining  attention,  however,  on  the  present  occsawn, 
with  philoBophers  in  general,  to  the  uniformities  of  know- 
ledge— such,  for  example,  as  the  reference  we  all  make  of 
sensible  qualities  to  a  substance  or  underlying  tiling  in 
which  they  inhere,  or  the  conviction  we  have  that  qtO^I 
event  has  been  caused — I  cannot  for  my  owu  part  doo^H 
thai  human  beings  are  determined  by  inherited  con sti tu tioMM 
(nieiital  vr  nervous,  or  mental  and  nervous)  to  interpret  adH 
order  their  incidental  experience  in  a  certain  comoMlV 
fashion.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite  mental  constitatii^ri 
which  must  be  inherited  because  the  corresponding  iiervn:- 
organism  is  inherited,  there  is,  I  think,  no  way  of  conceivii.. 
how  human  beings  come  by  the  knowledge  that  we  seetn  oii 
to  have  in  normal  circumstances  ;  as,  accordingly,  when  the 
inheritance  is  plainly  abnormal — for  instance,  in  idiots — tbe 
mode  or  amount  of  knowledge  is  clearly  diSereut  from  what 
it  is  in  other  men.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  suem 
possible  upon  this  line  to  get  beyond  a  general  couyicIidd 
that  the  way  of  men's  knowing  is  prescribed  for  them  bf 
ancestral  conditions.  Or,  if  t)ie  attempt  is  made  to  detenuine 
the  details  of  our  intellectual  heritage,  it  seems  impossible 
to  stop  and  not  fall  into  the  notion  that  original  eudowmcM 
is  everything,  and  a  man's  life-experience  httle  or  nothnu 
towards  the  sum  of  his  knowledge.  The  latest  pbasv  ' 
modern  philosophic  thought,  then,  becomes  hardly  distiu 
guihhahic  from  the  high  speculative  doctrine  of  Leibniz - 
that  in  knowledge  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  acqnisitii  i 
at  all,  but  every  mind  (or  monad)  simply  develops  hV' 
activity  all  the  potency  within  it,  not  really  affected  by  ■  ■ 
affecting  any  other  mind  or  thing.  The  notion  is  of  coiir>- 
Huicidal ;  for  how  can  there  be,  on  the  whole,  a  progresu^r 
evolntion  of  all,  except  there  be  action  and  re-action  amobc 
individuals,  as  the  condition  of  working  up  to  higher  ami 
higher  stages  of  being?  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  exaggeratii^r. 
to  say  that  thsi  tendency  of  recent  evolutionism  inpsycholo;" 
is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  or  even  crush  out,  the  influeiii- 
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of  iiicidenlal  experience  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
individuars  knowledge.  What  can  happen  to  the  ludividtial 
in  his  little  life  seems  to  be  so  mere  a  trifle  by  the  side  of 
ftll  tliat  has  before  happened /or  him  through  the  ages ! 

Ouoe  recogntsu  a  more  or  lei^s  constant  a  priori  element 
in  knowledge  as  coming  by  way  of  inheritance,  and  what  is 
then  wanted  for  the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  imiformity 
that  appears  in  the  knowledge  of  different  men  is  an  ade- 
i]uate  conception  of  the  actual  life-experience  of  individuals. 
It  JH  truly  surprising  how  meagre  and  artificial — artificial  in 
the  sense  of  coming  short  of  the  fulness  ot  natural  fact — the 
conception  current  among  philosophers  has  been.  Sensa- 
tionalists in  particular  were  concerned  to  take  no  narrow 
view  of  the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  they  so  read  their  famous 
fonnula  about  Sense  and  Intellect  as  to  throw  away  a  cause 
that  in  itself  was  far  from  weak.  The  notion  was  that  children 
coming  into  the  world  had  everything  to  do  and  find  out 
for  themselves.  The  world  was  there,  and  the  little  creatures, 
all  naked  without,  and  their  minds  like  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  within,  were  thrown  down  l^efore  it,  at  once  to  stniggle 
for  hodily  existence  and  to  take  on  mentally  what  impress 
they  might  from  surrounding  things.  If  they  managed  to 
survive,  as  somehow  they  generally  did,  they  were  found 
after  a  time  in  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
about  the  world  and  themselves ;  and  (most  remarkable ! } 
this  knowledge,  tliough  it  might  be  hmited,  as  of  course 
children's  knowledge  must  be  expected  to  be,  was  yet  so 
definite  in  each  and  uniform  in  all,  that  it  had  only  to  be 
expressed  by  a  system  of  signs  (which,  after  long  doing  with- 
out them,  men  had  somehow  agreed  to  use),  and  the  children 
were  turned  into  sociable  creatures  with  whom  it  was 
possible  to  hold  rational  converse.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  in  working  out  their  theory,  the  Sensationalists 
were  the  first  to  determine  with  some  exactness  the  ele- 
ments of  sensible  experience  involved  in  many  of  our  most 
important  cognitions,  and  also  those  intellectual  laws  of 
association  under  which  these  elements  are  ordered  or  fused 
(as  the  case  may  be).  But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  they 
gave  anything  like  an  adequate  analysis  of  knowledge 
generally,  or,  in  particular,  rendered  a  likely  account  of  the 
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way  ill  which  the  swarm  of  jostling  sensations  and  o4^^| 
strictly  subjective  experiences  settled  down  and  were  trs^H 
formed  into  the  coherent  and  orderly  mental  represeDtatjaB 
of  boys  and  girls  beginning  to  communicate  with  oaH 
another  and  with  their  parents  and  friends.  The  letwB 
consideration,  indeed,  might  have  revealed  the  error  of  ttH 
point  of  view.  Children  are  as  little  left  to  work  out  tlui^| 
knowledge  for  themselves  as  to  nurture  their  bodies.  If  tbMH 
were  left  to  stniggle  alone  against  the  world  for  bodily  Uj^| 
they  would  assuredly  perish.  If  they  were  left  to  6nd  o^fl 
everything  in  the  way  of  knowledge  by  tbemselTes,  cbejH 
might  (always  supposing  their  bodily  life  sustained  for  tl^l 
first  year  or  two)  come  to  combine  sensible  impressiopH 
for  the  guidance  of  muscular  acts;  but  tbey  would  n^l 
be  the  rational  educahle  creatures  that  even  madlaiit^l 
living  the  social  life,  are  at  the  age  of  three,  ^1 

'  The  social  life' — in  these  words  is  indicated   the  grant! 
condition    of    intellectual    development    which     the    i*lil<: 
psychologists  are  far  more  to  be  condemned  for  overlookiu. 
than  they  can  be  blamed  for  not   anticipating  the  notion  ul 
heredity  that  has  grown  out  of  the  biology  of  the  presci^H 
century.       In    the    last    century,   other   sciences    bad    n^l 
advanced   far  enough  to  make  scientific    biology  possible" 
and  psychology,  in  as  far  as  it  dej>eudB   on  true  biologuM 
notions,  could  not  but  suffer  accordingly.     But  in   tlie  hi-' 
century,  as  at   other  times,   it  was   sufficiently  plain    tti.'' 
children,  in  being  born  into  the  world,  are  born  into  society 
and  are  under  overpowering  social  influences,  before   (if  mv 
may  so  speak)  tbey  have  any  chance  of  being  their   pmp- 
selves.     To  say  nothing  of  the  bodily  tendance  tbey  r^cciv 
— though  this  is  n-ally  a  fundamental  condition  of  their  ev-' 
having  an  intellectual  development — let  it  he  considered  hcv 
determinate   their  experience  is  rendered  by  citcurustain- 
or  the  will  of  tiiose  about  them.     For  long  months — siu 
are  the  conditions  of  human  life — children  are  confined  i 
the  experience  of  but  a  few  objects;    and  even  these  lli- 
become   familiar  with   more  through    the  direct    action   . 
others,  caiTying  them  about,  than  through  initiative  of  th-; 
own.     Apparently  a  restriction,  this  first  effect  of  the  bocu 
relation  is,  in  truth,  a  potent  factor  in    the  develupmooi  i 
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knowledge.  It  supplies  the  best  conditions  for  that  associa- 
tion and  fusiiin  of  impresaiona  on  the  different  senses  which 
in  some  form  must  unquestionably  be  got  through  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  intellectual  growth.  Being  destined  to 
enter  into  a,  fabric  of  general  knowledge,  the  discrete  senae- 
impressions  receivod  by  children  must  be  elaborated  in  quite 
another  way.  and  to  quite  another  extent,  than  if,  as  iu 
animals,  they  were  merely  to  be  used  for  the  guidance 
of  imiiiediute  action.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  children,  that 
the  range  of  their  early  experience  is  so  narrowed  as  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  perfectly  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  it. 

It  is  not.  however,  till  a  stage  after  the  earliest — though 
still  a  vory  early  one — that  the  effect  of  social  conditions 
upon  the  intellectual  development  of  children  becomes  most 
marked.  Before  they  are  themselves  able  to  speak  and  be- 
come full  social  factors,  they  begin  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  spoken  language  that  holds  a  society  together.  What 
can  better  help  a  child  to  identify  as  one  object  a  complex 
of  impressions  appearing  amid  ever-varj-ing  circumstances, 
than  hearing  it  always  indicated  by  the  sound  of  the  same 
name '?  The  first  business  of  children,  before  they  rise  to 
comprehensive  knowledge,  is  to  have  a  definite  apprehension 
of  objects  in  space ;  and  to  this  they  are  helped  not  least 
effectively  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  current  medium  of 
social  communication  about  things,  the  advantage  of  which 
is,  strictly  speaking,  forced  upon  them.  Constraint  there 
is,  when  one  thinks  how  people  are  for  ever  obtruding  names 
upon  the  child's  ear,  both  when  they  have  occasion  to  speak 
among  themselves,  and  when  they  take  occasion  (as  some 
are  always  found  ready)  to  lavish  attention  upon  babies. 
And  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  children  always 
relish  the  outpourings  of  social  tenderness  to  which  they 
must  submit,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  intellectual 
advantages  that,  even  through  suffering,  they  receive.  Their 
chief  end,  on  emerging  from  infancy  with  their  tittle  stock 
of  knowledge,  is  to  understand  and  be  understood  by  others; 
and,  meanwhile,  they  have  entered,  without  eSort  of  their 
own,  into  possession  of  a  store  of  names  adapted  to  all  the 
exigencieti  of  intelligent  intercoursa 
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Hut  this  18  only  the  first,  and  not  the  chief,  intelkctiu.' 

giLiti  that  accrues  to  cliildrea  from  the  existence  of  re*.^)- 
made  language.       AATiatever  the  occ&sioD   may  haTC  bt- 
that   first  called   into  play  the  expressive    f&cultr  betwii 
iiiaii  and  man,  it  ie  beyond  dispute  that  latigoa^e  is  requp- 
mainly  for  purposes  of  general  knowledge.       The  huigu^. 
spoken  by  a  race  of  men  is  au  accurate  iudex  to  the  gnd': 
intii^Uectual    compreheneion  attained  by   that    race,  aod  c 
intellectual  progress  of  the  race  may  be  traced  in  ihe  giwi' 
development  of  its  speech.     See,  then,  what  comes  to  '■' 
opening  mind  of  the  child  with  the  aseof  his  uioth'  >  -: 
The  words   and  sentences  that   fall  upon   his  t-.i: 
Hoon  upon  hie  lips,  express  not  so  much    hiii   - 
experience,  an  the  common  experience  <rf   his  kiii<i   ^tl  i 
becomBH.  as  it  were,  an  objective  rule  or  measure,  tn  wli. 
his  shall  conform.     Wliy,  for  example,  does  a  child  havt  i: 
difficulty  ulxmt  tbu  relation  of  substance  and  qualities  iL. 
has  given  philosophers  so  much  trouble?    and  why  do  v 
children  understand  or  seem  to  understand   it  alike,  vhy 
ever  their  experience  may  have  been?     'Why?    bul    ■ 
the  language  put  into  their  mouths,  and  which   t  i 
e'en  use,  settles  the  point  for  them,  one  and  all ;    ii 
as  it  does,  a  metaphysical  theory  which,   whether    in  ii~ 
unexceptionable  or  not,  has  been  found  sen'iceable  thn»:<: 
all  the  generations  of  men.      Or,  to  take   that   other  gr-.- 
uniformity   or   law    of    knowledge   which    has    hecomv   - 
prominent    in   philosophical  speculation   since  the  time- 
Leibniz  and  Kant, — why  do  we  all  assume  that  everj-  e>'i 
must  have  a  cause?     Let  it   be   granted — though    this   . 
perhaps,  doubtful^that  all  men  do  and  must  always  mn' 
the  assumption.      The  philosophical  diHiculty  is   how  n: 
human  mind  can  so  fur  transcend  its  own  limited  expvrit-r. 
as  to  make  an  assertion  about  all  possible  experience  ic  .<' 
times  and  places,  and  it  in  well  known  bow  it  has  l>e«u  iii 
by  the  opposite  schools  :  those   at  one  extreme  declarin;;  : 
varioua  phrase  that  it  is  the  mind'snatnre,  before  all  exp-  ( 
ences,  so  to  interpret    any  experience;    and    those  at    i 
other  extreme  loakiug  what   shift  they  can  to  show   how  ti 
conviction  springs  up  with,  or  is  developed  from,  tho  ini 
vidual's  experience.     For  my  part,  I  can  agree  with  neilhT. 
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I  cannot  go  with  those  who  declare  that  no  amount  of  experi- 
,  in  any  ehnpe  or  form,  can  be  the  ground  of  such  con- 
on  as  we  do,  in  fact,  have  of  universal  causation.  But 
loan  as  hltle  go  with  the  other  clasa  of  thinkers,  when  they 
suppose  that  a  couvtction  hke  that  is  left  to  the  individual 
lo  acquire  by  private  experience  or  effort.  Lonj;  before 
cliildren  have  the  least  occasion  to  try  what  they  can  do  in 
the  way  of  generalisation  upon  their  incidental  experiences, 
it  is  sounded  in  their  ears  that  things  in  the  world  are  thus 
and  thus  ;  and  that  child  were  indeed  a  prodigy  of  pure 
t'lWDii  who  should  pause  and  gravely  determine  not  to  take 
11  the  yoke  of  social  opinion  till  he  could  provo  tt,  of  him- 
-■■if,  well  founded,  fie  does — he  must — accept  what  he  is 
told:  and  in  general  he  is  only  too  glad  to  find  his  own 
fxperience  in  accordance  with  it.  And  if  to  this  it  be  objected 
that  children  cannot  understand  the  generalities  they  hear 
unless  by  reason  of  native  principles  in  their  intellectual 
■  onscionsneBs,  the  answer  is.  that  they  do  not  by  any  means 
begin  by  understanding  them.  This  comes  only  very  gradu- 
ally to  the  best  of  us.  and  to  some  comes  hardly  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  description  I  would  give  of  our  early 
progress  in  knowledge— and  the  early  progress  is  decisive  of 
>iir  whole  vianner  of  knowing  till  the  end— is  something  like 
this:  that  we  use  our  incidental,  by  which  I  mean  our 
natural  subjective,  experience  mainly  to  decipher  and 
verify  the  ready-made  scheme  of  knowledge  that  is  given 
to  UB  en  bloc  with  the  words  of  onr  mother- tongue.  This 
scheme  is  the  result  of  the  thinking,  less  or  more  conscious, 
iiid  mainly  practical,  of  all  the  generations  of  articulately 
speaking  men,  passed  on  with  gradual  increase  from  each  to 
i-ach.  For  the  rest,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny,  having 
before  asserted,  that  the  part  we  are  intellectually  called  to 
play  is  predetermined  for  each  of  us  by  a  native  constitutiftn 
of  mind,  which,  on  one  side,  assimilates  ns  in  way  of  think- 
ing to  all  other  men  of  our  race  and  time,  if  also,  on  another 
side,  it  marks  us  off  from  all  other  men  and  contains  the 
deepest  ground  of  what  is  for  each  of  us  our  proper  self.  But 
I  desire  to  express  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  explanation 
.  jf  any  mind's  knowledge  from  this  position,  even  when  account 
ia  taken  also  of  all  the  modes  of  natural  experience  noted  by 
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psychologi8tB,   unless  there  is  added,    over    and    above.  0 
Hlupendous  influence  of  social  conditious,  exercised  maii: 
ihrougli  language.     How  far  woald  his   native  tut-DtnJ  c 
stitutioii  (whether  regarded  as  an  inheritance  or  nol>,  n  ■ 
all  his  sense!!  and  all  his  natural  activities,  carry  a  chilii 
the  direction  of  knowledge,  supposing  him  to  grow  up  :'i 
to  face  with  nature  in  utter  lonehness?      I  believe  it  wi  .u 
need  an  effort  which  uone  of  us   can   so    far   abstract  froiij 
the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  as  to  be  able  fully  to  uiak«— 
to  conceive  how  insignificant  such   a  creature's   knonledc* 
would  be. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  question  raised  in  i- 
ahort  paper  (written  originally  as  a  mere  tbesis  for  >i 
cusaion)  is  a  strictly  psychological  one.  The  psycholop^; 
concern  in  knowledge  is  to  show  how  it  is  generated  in  k 
mind.  For  this,  he  must  carefully  analyse  knowledge,  as  ii 
appears  in  himself  and  others,  so  as  to  have  iiiBif^ht  iubi  tiu 
matter  be  would  explain,  and  his  work  is  done  when  be  Uwfl 
shows  how  knowledge  arisea  in  each  of  us  nattiraUy.  Il« 
another  and  very  different  question — what  knowledf^  is  to 
he  held  aa  objectively  true  or  vahd  for  all  loinds  ilike. 
When  is  my  knowledge  such  that  I  may  claim  your  naaeat 
to  it?  To  answer  this  question,  or,  in  other  words,  lo 
determine  the  conditions  of  scientific  knowledj^e.  belongs  to 
philosophy  in  general  or  logic  in  particular,  and  reniaim  il 
imperative  task  after  any  amount  of  psychological  inqoLi 
But  the  psycbological  question,  within  its  own  limitK,  i-  .. 
very  real  one.  and  it  is  indeed  the  natural,  if  not  th« 
necessary,  preliminary  to  the  other. 

Even  as  psychological,  however,  the  question  is  bete  tn 
various  ways  narrowed,  It  is  a  question  referring  only  to 
knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  feeling  and  willing,  and  to 
knowledge  only  as  it  appears  (naturally)  with  a  character  of 
uniformity  among  different  men.  The  social  inBoenM 
insisted  upon  does  nothing  to  explain  the  intellectiai 
idiosjnicrasies  nf  each  mdividual:  these,  if  exphcable  at  tU 
in  their  variety,  must  be  traced  to  special  inheritance  (u 
suggested  above)  or  incidental  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  il  is  plain  that  the  influence  extends  beyond  intellk- 
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l^eiice  proper  to  the  other  great  mental  phases  of  feeliug 
and  williug.  The  teiidcDcy  of  men  to  feel  and  act  alike  is 
iiidi:^ed  even  itture  apparent  than  to  thiuk  alike,  and  assuredly 
has  its  explanation  not  least  from  the  social  tie  which,  from 
the  first,  in  as  a  spell  upon  the  individual ;  tliouj^h  here 
a^ain.  it  may  be  remarked,  there  is  an  ulterior  question — 
whether  the  feelings  and  acts  naturally  excited  in  men,  from 
association  with  their  fellows,  are  justifiable  in  the  sight  of 
philosophic  reason  The  effect  of  the  social  relation  on  the 
mental  development  of  the  individual  is,  I  repeat,  a.  purely 
natural  factor  for  the  psychologist  to  reckon  with  :  or,  at 
least,  it  is  so  in  the  first  instance,  however  it  may  afterwards 
lutem,  on  uvolutioaist  principles,  to  carry  its  justification 
with  it.  Yet  it  has  by  psychologists  generally  been  quite 
ignored. 

Thf  same  ceoturj-  that  has  seen  the  development  of  the 
*  historical  sense  '  has  first  begun  to  comprehend  the  relation 
of  perfect  solidarity  subsisting  between  the  individual  and 
society,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  It  ia,  in  fact,  but  one 
conception  differently  applied — when  tlie  varied  Ufe  or 
liislory  of  a  nation  is  viewed  as  growing  out  of  its  past, 
and  when  the  mental  life-history  of  individuals  is  seen  to 
be  determined  by  the  social  conditions  and  traditions  into 
the  midst  of  which  they  are  born.  Nor  ia  the  doctrine  of 
general  organic  evolution  itself,  the  latest  outcome  of 
thought  in  the  century,  aught  but  a  morti  extended  and 
intenser  reading  of  the  same  conception.  Ho  far  as  con- 
cerns the  social  relation  in  particular,  it  may  truly  he  said 
that  to  no  one  thniker  or  school  of  thinkers  belongs  the 
exclusive  credit  of  having  grasped  its  import  for  psycho- 
logical theory.  The  notion  of  man  as  never  separable 
("except  by  abstraction)  from  the  social  organism  has 
emerged  at  the  most  different  planes  of  thought,  and  been 
suggested  by  various  lines  of  scieutific  inquiry.  Yet  it 
were  almost  an  injustice  not  to  recognise  the  peculiar 
impressiveness  with  which  it  was  proclaimed  by  C'omte, 
considering  where  he  stands  between  those  who  went  before 
him  and  those  who  have  come  after.  If  he  had  much  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  psychological  analysis  from  the  'ideo- 
logists'  whom  his  soul  abhorred,  the  lesson  contained  la 
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liis  protest  agaitist  their  individualifiiu  has  in  tam  been  ll 
little  or  too  slowly  regarded.  It  is  remarkable  how  i 
of  tile  celebrated  English  work  of  the  present  ceutnry  1 
philosophy  or  psjchology  has  continued  to  be  done  I 
the  indiv-idualistic  point  of  view.  Mill's  theory  of  km 
ludge,  for  example,  greatly  as  it  is  in  advance  of  Hm 
as  a  xeriotiB  constructive  effort,  is  yet  only  sach  a  dot 
(whether  of  everyday  experience  or  of  organised  science)^ 
Hume  himself  might  have  set  forth  a  hundred  years  i 
had  he  been  really  minded,  as  he  at  first  professed,  to  V 
towards  a  positive  theory,  instead  of  spending  his  str^oj 
in  piicking  the  bubbles  blown  by  dogmatic  metaphysiciu 
Professor  liaiii's  psychological  researches  have  been  t 
wiiolly  analytic,  in  the  manner  of  Hartley's :  of  extn 
importance  as  such — witness,  in  regard  to  the  very  qaei 
of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  his  discovery  ffor  it  was  lu 
IcBs)  (if  the  element  of  muscular  activity  in  objective  [vi- 
ception — yet  merely  adding  to  the  list  nf  fomml  facio! 
involved  in  a  complete  psychological  construction.'  Jl- 
Spencer,  it  is  true,  has  always  looked  beyond  the  iudivndu  i 
for  an  t'Xplariutiou  of  the  facts  of  mental  life,  intellectual  ■ 
other,  but  he  has  concentrated  his  energy  an  a  psyclioloi;;-! 
on  the  elucidation  of  the  principle  of  heredity.  It  is  onlv  m 
more  recent  psychological  works,  like  Mr.  Lewes'a,  or  a* 
yet  in  less  systematic  essays  and  general  literature,  thnt  tht 
social  influence  of  man  on  man  is  forcing  its  way  to  recopiii- 
tion  as  a  factor  second  to  none  in  the  actual  process  <  : 
mental  development. 

A  few  words  may  be  added,  before  closing,  on  one  qne-sti" 
that  suggests  itself.  How  does  the  recognition  of  aoci'i 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  individual's  knowled^< 
afl'ect  the  position  now  commonly  called  Experientialisiti 
It  is  here  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  no  one's  knen 
ledge  is  explicable  from  his  individual  experience,  Althoni;! 
of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  that  a  maji   kno»- 

'  It  ithudld  be  uol«d,  however,  thai  in  onti  of  bis  moat  obaractariv. 
reBBMchoB — hia  dootrine  of  the  growtli  of  Volition— ProteBeor  Bain  h  , 
by  no  meoiiB  conlinw]  hiuiEelf  la  the  analytic  attitnde  ;  and  herv  it  i 
intereetinff  to  oUterTe  that  be  dititinctt^  poHiU  the  HOcial  inflqenra  bj  < 
(actor  in  the  developnienl,  when  showiug  bow  volition  is  '  ext«tul<nl  ' 
imitatioa 
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must  have  been  experienced  by  himself,  it  is  nevermore 
true  that  il  depends  upon  the  individual  as  such,  either 
actively  or  passively,  what  his  knowledge  shall  be.  Doubly, 
us  we  have  seen,  is  he  l>ehoklen  to  his  fellows.  He  comes 
into  the  world  what  he  is,  even  on  the  most  strictly  personal 
side,  throngh  his  ancestors  having  been  what  they  were 
and  done  and  borne  what  they  did  in  their  time.  And  no 
sooner  is  be  in  the  world  bnt  he  enters  upon  the  heritage 
of  Eocial  traditions  in  the  speech  and  ways  of  bis  kind. 
Not  his  to  wrestle  by  himself  with  a  confused  and  perplex- 
ing experience,  if  haply  he  may  attain  to  some  mde  con- 
struction of  a  world  not  tcni  unlike  that  of  other  struggling 
human  atoms.  His  task  at  the  first  is  hut  to  accommodate 
his  experience  to  well- approved  working  rules  supplied 
from  without,  which  more  than  anticipate  his  wants:  nor 
is  it  other  to  the  last,  unless  he  Ije  one  of  the  few  in  each 
generation  who,  having  assimilated  existing  knowledge,  are 
moved  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  horizon— to  pluck  up  the 
stakes  where  they  found  them  and  plant  them  farther  out 
for  others  slowly  to  work  up  to.  The  experientialist 
doctrine  thus  &p[)ears  wholly  at  fault  if  it  means  (as 
it  has  often  been  taken  by  supporters  and  opponents 
alike  to  mean)  that  all  intellection  was  first  sensation 
in  the  individual,  or  even  (in  a  more  refined  form) 
that  general  knowledge  is  elaborated  afresh  by  each  of  iis 
from  our  owu  experience.  Neither  position  can  be  main- 
tained m  psychology.  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  exactly 
those  who  now  urge  the  presence  of  such  a  priori  and  ab 
rxteriori  factors  in  the  iudividaal's  knowledge  as  are  here 
contended  fur,  and  are  not  the  least  forward  to  make  light 
of  incidental  experience,  set  most  store  by  the  teaching  of 
the  older  experientiatists,  and  would  afiihate  their  doctrine 
upon  the  work,  such  as  it  was,  of  Locke  and  Hume.  For 
this  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than  is  commonly  assigned. 
It  is  common  to  say  that  inherited  aptitudes  are,  after  all, 
oidy  a  slower  result  of  experience,  developed  in  the  race 
instead  of  the  individual;  and  the  like  may  be  said  still  more 
evidently  of  the  social  tradition  deposited  in  the  growing 
languages  of  mankind.  The  real  bond,  however,  between 
experientiatists  at  the  present  day  and  those  of  an  earlier 
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time  is  that  both  declare  experience  to  be  the  test  or  criterion 
of  general  knowledge,  let  its  origin  for  the  individual  be 
what  it  may.  Experientialism  is,  in  short,  a  philosophical 
or  logical  theory,  not  a  psychological  one.  The  fact  that 
the  pioneers  of  scientific  psychology  in  the  last  century  were 
experientialists  in  their  philosophy  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance, but  the  two  spheres  of  inquiry  should  not  therefore 
be  confounded.  One  may  be  Lockian  in  the  spirit  of  one's 
general  thinking,  without  allowing  that  liocke  or  his  im- 
mediate successors  read  aright  the  facts  of  mental  develop- 
ment. It  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  that  experientialism 
goes  on  steadily  gaining  ground. 


B  the  natua  iu  logic  for  a  mode  of  real  or  material 
inference,  proceediug  upon  the  resemblftnce  between  parti- 
culars :  speaking  generally,  it  is  that  process  whereby,  from 
the  known  agreement  of  two  or  more  things  in  certain 
respects,  we  infer  agreement  iu  some  other  point  known 
to  be  present  in  one  or  more,  but  not  known  to  be  present 
in  the  other  or  others.  It  was  signalised  already  by  Aiis- 
totle  under  the  different  name  of  Example  crrapdSwyiia) , 
the  word  Analogy  {avaXoyia)  having  with  him  the  special 
sense  of  mathematical  proportion  or  resemblance  (equality) 
of  ratios.  The  earliest  use  of  tbe  name  in  its  current  logical 
sense  is  to  be  found  apparently  iu  Galen.  ^Vhile,  iu  popular 
language,  the  word  has  come  to  be  vaguely  used  as  a  syno- 
nym for  resemblance,  the  logical  authorities,  though  having 
generally  the  same  kind  of  inference  in  view,  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  its  exact  nature  and  grouud.  It  has  chiefly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  related  process  of  Induction,  iu  their 
conception  of  which  logicians  are  notoriously  at  variance. 

Aristotle,  distinguishing  Syllogism  and  Induction  as 
passing  the  one  fionj  whole  to  part  (any  part),  and  the  other 
from  port  (all  the  parts)  to  whole,  notes  under  each  a  loose 
or  rhetorical  form — Knthymerae  under  Syllogism,  and  Para- 
digm, or  Example,  under  Induction.  Thus,  to  give  his  own 
instance,  it  is  an  inference  by  way  of  example— if  a  war  to 
come  of  Athens  against  Thebes  is  condemned  because  a 
past  war  of  Thebes  against  Phocis  is  known  to  have  been 
disastrous.  Here  tbe  reasoning,  which  may  be  said  to 
pass  from  part  to  part,  is  resolved  by  Aristotle  as  com- 
pounded of  an  imperfect  induction  and  a  syllogism :  the 
particular  case  of  Thebes  against  Phocis  started  from  being 
first    inductively    widened    into    war    between 
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generally,  and  the  particular  case  of  Athens  against  Thebes 
arrived  at  being  then  drawn  out  by  regular  syllogism  from 
that  major.  Example,  or,  to  speak  of  it  by  its  later  name, 
the  inference  from  analogy,  is  thus  presented  by  Aristotle 
as  directly  related  to  induction  :  it  differs  from  an  imperfect 
induction — what  is  now  often  called  real  or  material  induc- 
tion from  particulars  incompletely  enumerated — only  in 
having  its  conclusion  particular  instead  of  general,  and  its 
datum  singular  instead  of  plural. 

Kant  and  bis  followers,  while  maintaining  a  relation 
between  induction  and  analogy,  mark  the  difference  other- 
wise than  Aristotle.  By  induction,  it  is  said,  we  seek  to 
prove  that  some  attribute  belongs  (or  not)  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  because  it  belongs  (or  not)  to  many  of  that 
class  ;  by  analogy,  that  all  the  attributes  of  a  thing  belong 
(or  not)  to  another  thing,  because  many  of  the  attributes 
belong  (or  not)  to  this  other.  In  this  country  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  adopted  this  view  (Lectures  on  Logic,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  165-174),  though  he  differs  from  Kant  in  understanding 
it  only  of  the  process  called  applied  or  modified  induction, — 
not  of  the  pure  form  of  reasoning  from  all  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  which,  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  he  puts  on  a  level 
with  pure  syllogistic  deduction.  The  relation  and  difference 
of  the  two  processes  may  be  formulated  in  the  short  expres- 
sions :  One  in  many,  therefore  one  in  all  (Induction) ;  Many  in 
one,  therefore  all  in  one  (Analogy).  For  instance,  it  would 
be  an  analogical  inference — to  conclude  that  a  disease  corre- 
sponding in  many  symptoms  with  those  observed  in  typhus 
corresponds  in  all,  or,  in  other  words,  is  typhus ;  whereas  it 
would  be  an  induction — to  infer  that  a  particular  sjnnptom 
appearing  in  a  number  of  typhus  patients  will  appear  in  all. 

The  view  of  Kant  and  Hamilton  does  not  reach  below  the 
surface  of  the  matter,  if  it  can  be  maintained  at  all.  In  the 
first  of  the  examples  just  given  the  inference  might  well  be 
a  good  induction,  all  depending  upon  the  kind  of  symptoms 
that  are  made  the  ground  of  the  conclusion ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  might  be  a  case  of  mere  analogy,  not  to  be 
called  induction.  Neither,  again,  is  Aristotle's  view  satis- 
factory, which  practically  makes  the  difference  to  depend 
upon  the  mere  quantity  of  the  conclusion,  worked  out  as 
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particular  for  analogy  by  appending  to  the  induction  in- 
volved a  syllogism  of  application.  Hincfi  the  universal 
always  carries  with  it  the  particular,  and  cannot  be  affirmed 
nuleas  the  particular  can,  the  two  processes  bocoiue  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  one  and  the  same.  If  thf.  particuliir 
or  analogical  conclusion  is  justifiable,  it  is  because  there 
was  gromid  for  a  good  induction  (only  not  of  the  pure  sort) : 
if  there  was  no  ground  for  a  good  induction,  then,  upon 
Aristotle *s  resolution,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  tlie  parti- 
cular infereDce  either.  Should  it  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case  lies  not  so  much  in  the  conclusion, 
as  in  the  start  being  made  from  one  particular  instance, 
whence  the  process  gets  its  name  Example,  that  undoubtedly 
will  distinguish  it  from  anything  that  can  seriously  be  called 
induction  :  but  then  what  becomes  of  the  resolution  thai 
Aristotle  makes  of  it  i'  That  resolution  can  be  upheld  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  character  of  the  inductive  process. 

The  logician  who  ha,s  done  most  to  elaborate  the  theory 
of  rval  or  material  induction,  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  also 
been  able  to  give  an  interpretation  of  analogy,  which, 
without  in  the  least  severing  its  connexion  with  induction, 
leaves  it  as  a  process  for  which  a  distinct  name  is  neces- 
sary. According  to  him,  the  two  kinds  of  argmnent,  while 
homogeneous  in  the  type  of  their  inference,  which  holds 
for  all  reasoning  from  experience, —namely,  that  things 
agreeing  with  one  another  in  certain  respects  agree  also  iu 
certain  other  respects, — yet  differ  in  respect  of  their  degree 
of  evidence.  In  both  the  argument  is  from  known  points 
of  agreement  to  unknown  ;  but,  whereas  in  induction  the 
k]]own  points  of  agreement  are  supposed  by  due  comparison 
of  instances  lo  have  been  ascertained  as  the  material  ones 
for  the  case  in  hand  or  conclusion  in  view, — in  other  words, 
to  be  invariably  connected  by  way  of  causation  with  the 
inferred  properties, — it  is  otherwise  in  analogy,  where  it 
is  only  supposed  that  there  is  no  incompatibihty  between 
the  inferred  properties  and  the  common  properties,  or 
known  points  of  resemblance,  that  are  taken  as  the  ground 
of  inference.  Thus,  if  by  comparison  of  instances  it  had 
been  ascertained,  or  otherwise  it  were  known,  that  organic 
life  is  dependent  on  the  bare  possession  of  an  atmosphere 
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in  planetuy  bodies  rotating  upon  an  axis,  then  it  wa^| 
be  an   indttction   to    infer   the  presence   of   life   apon   anr 
beaveuly  bodr,   known   or   as   yet   audiscovered,  in   which 
these   conditions   shoold   be    detected.      With     our    actaal 
knowled^.  oonfined   to  the  case  of  the   Earth,    and   ntUy 
enabling  us  to  say  that  the  absence  of  au  atmosphere  ratttl 
destroy  hfe,  the  inference  to  soch  a  planet  as  Mars,  when 
the  conditions  st&ted  seem  to  be  present,  is  but  aoalogict 
while  to  the  Moon,  vrhich  seems  to  have  no   atmosphl 
the  inference  has  not  ereu  this  amoimt  of  force,  bnt  tin 
is   rather  ground   for    indoctiTely  concluding    against 
possibility  of  orj^&nic  life.      t'pon  this  view  it  ceases  to  | 
characteristic  of  analogy  that  the  inference  should   be  tO  I 
jiarticular    case  only;  for   the   indnctiTe   coucIuBioD,  when 
(he  evidence   is  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  such    being    drawn, 
may  as  well  be  particular;    and.  again,  it  may  equally  wefl 
happen  that  tbe  analogical  inference,  where  nothing  sti 
can  be  dran'u.  should  have  uniTersal  application.     XotwilB 
standing,  it  will  be  found  in  general  that,  where  tbe  * 
dence,  consisting  of  bare  similarity  of  attributes  in  tvrofl 
more   particular  instances,   permits   only  of   an    i 
inference  being  made,  tbe  estension  in  thon^jfat  takes  pbl 
to  particular  cases  only  which  have  a  Bpe:ial   interest,  i 
the  mind  hesitates  to  commit  itself  to  a  general  law  or  r 
Mill,   therefore,   though   he    does   not   raise   the     point, 
practically  at  one  with  Aristotle  and  all   others  who  make 
example  or  analog}'  to  consist  in  the  passage  from  one 
more    particular  cases   to   a    particular   new    ca.se    beann;,- 
resemblauce  to  the  former.     It  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  hav 
determined  the  specific  conditions  under  which  the  passa^i 
in  thoufjht,  whether  to  a  particular  or  a  general,  acquires  th 
authority  of  an  effective  induction. 

Analogy  is  so  much  resorted  to  in  science  in  dolaalt  "'■ 
induction,  either  pro\-isioiially  till  induction  can  be  made,  ■"; 
as  its  substitute  where  the  appropriate  evidence  cannot  It 
obtained, — it  is  also  much  rehed  upon  in  practical  life  f>.T 
the  guidance  of  conduct, ^that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  gna^ 
importance  to  determine  its  conditions.  Whether  in  scieooe 
or  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  abuse  of  the  process,  or  what  » 
technically  called  False  Analogy,  is  one  of  the  most  besettilV 


■ill 


fiuares  set  for  the  buman  mind.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  proceeds  upon  bare  resemblance,  its 
strength  increases  with  the  amount  of  similarity ;  so  that, 
though  no  connexion  is,  or  can  be,  inductively  made  out 
between  any  of  the  agreeing  properties  and  the  additional 
properly  which  is  the  subject  of  inference,  yet  (tn  Mill's 
words).  '■  where  the  resemblance  is  very  great,  the  ascer- 
tained difference  very  small,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
snbjecl-matter  very  extensive,  the  argmnent  from  analogy 
may  approach  in  strength  very  near  to  a  valid  induction. 
If  (he  continues),  after  much  observation  of  B,  we  liiid  that 
it  agrees  with  A  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  its  known  properties, 
we  may  conclude,  with  a  probability  of  nine  to  one,  that  it 
will  possess  any  given  derivative  property  of  A  "  (Logic,  b. 
iii.,  c.  \x,yA).  But  it  is  equally  obviouR  that  against  the 
resemblances  the  ascertainable  differences  should  be  told  off. 
For  bare  analogy,  the  differences  in  the  two  (or  more)  cases 
must  as  little  as  the  resemblances  be  known  to  have  any 
coimexion,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  the  point  in  question; 
hcth  alike  must  only  not  be  known  to  be  immaterial,  else 
hcy  abculd  fall  quite  out  of  the  reckoning.  As  regards  the 
iitTerences,  however,  this  is  what  can  least  easily  be  dis- 
.  ivered.  or  is.  by  the  mind  in  its  eagerness  to  bring  things 
tngether,  most  easily  overlooked;  and,  accordingly,  the  error 
iif  false  analogy  arises  chiefly  from  neglecting  so  to  consider 
them.  Thus,  if  the  inference  is  to  the  presence  of  organic 
life  of  the  terrestrial  type  on  other  planetary  bodies,  any 
agreements,  even  when  extending  to  the  details  of  chemical 
constitution,  are  of  small  account  in  the  positive  sense, 
compared  with  the  negative  import  of  such  facta  as  absence 
of  atmosphere  in  the  Moon,  and  excess  of  beat  or  cold  in 
the  inmost  or  outermost  planets.  To  neglect  such  points 
will  not  simply  make  the  analogy  loose;  but,  as  the  very 
point  in  question  is  concerned  in  them,  the  analogy  becomes 
false  and  positively  misleading.  Still  greater  is  the  danger 
when  the  things  analogically  brought  together  belong  not 
at  all  to  the  same  natural  classes,  but  the  resemblance  is 
only  in  some  internal  relation  of  each  to  another  thing  of  its 
own  kind;  as  when, for  example,  under  the  name  of  motives, 
particular  states  of  mind  (feelings,  &c.)  are  supposed  to  de- 


termine  the  action  of  a.  man.  as  the  motion   of  a  body  t 
be  determined  by  a  composition  of  forces.      In  such  i 
there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  dra^ving  of   n  | 
analogy  upon  a  strictly  limited  issue ;  nay.  there  may  t 
sometimes,  in  special  circumstances,  be  ground  for  drawi 
an   inductive    conclusion ;    but   generally   the    elemeuta  I 
difference  are  so  numerous,  and  their  import  either  so  ) 
to  appreciate,  or,  when  appreciable,  so  decisive  in  a  s 
opposite  to  the  conclusion  aimed  at,  that  to  leave  them  ( 
of  si(;;ht  and  argue  without  reference  to  them,  as  the  i 
is  tempted  to  do,  vitiatea  the  whole  proceeding.      Wlist  I 
not  sufficient  for  analogy  may,  however,  be  good  as  i 
phor,  and  metaphor  is  of  no  small  use  for  expository  pm 
while  (as  Mill  says),  though  it  is  not  an  argument,  it  0 
imply  that  an  argument  exists. 

The  sense  just  mentioned  of  a  resemblance  of  relatiow 
suggests  the  question  how  far  the  common  argument  from 
analogy  and  mathematically  detei-miuate  proportion,  which 
was  originally  called  by  tlie  name,  are  cognate  processes. 
Undoubtedly  the  common  argument,  proceeding  opir 
resemblance  in  the  properties  of  things,  can  be  made  :■ 
assume  roughly  the  guise  of  a  proportion, — -e.g.,  Earti: 
Mara  : :  Men  :  Mare-dwellerR,  or  Earth  :  Men  =  Mars  :  Mnr- 
dweliers,  the  fact  of  planetary  nature,  or  other  reseml'l;:  _ 
attributes  gone  upon,  being  regarded  as  common  expoiu ■■ 
Less  easy  is  it  to  interpret  a  determinate  proportion,  wir 
nimierical  equahty  of  ratios,  as  analogy  in  the  comiii'  : 
sense:  for  here  the  very  determinatenesa  makes  all  iL 
difference. 

The  name  analogy  is  so  suggestive  to  English    reader> 
Bishop  Butler's  famous  treatise,  that  a  word,  in   conclusi' . 
seems  called  for  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  tho  particn'- 
apphcation   of  the   process   made   by   him.       His    work 
entitled  The  Analogy  of  RelUjiun.  Natural  and  Revcaltd,  • 
the  Constitution  and  Course  o/  Nature,  and  consists  in   i' 
attempt   to   convince   deists   that   there  are   no    difficult 
urged  against  revelation,  or  the  system  of  natural  religi 
which  do  not  bear  with  equal  force  against   the    order 
nature  as  detennined   by  Providence.     The  argument  i-- 
perfectly  fair  one  within    the    limits  assigned,  and    But'* 
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must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  very  well  apprehending  the 
logical  conditions  involved  in  it.  In  his  introduction  he 
understates  rather  than  overstates  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  assumption  that  the  system  of  nature  and 
the  system  of  religion  must  both  spring  from  one  causal 
source,  his  argument  acquires  rather  an  inductive  character. 
Accordingly,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how,  in  connexion  with 
his  sense  of  analogy,  he  practically  raises,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, the  question  which  the  general  theory  of  inductive 
logic,  as  now  understood,  has  first  to  consider, — the  question, 
namely,  **  whence  it  proceeds  that  likeness  should  beget  that 
presumptive  opinion  and  full  conviction  which  the  human 
mind  is  formed  to  receive  from  it  *' ;  though  he  would  not 
take  it  upon  him  to  say  "  how  far  the  extent,  compass,  and 
force  of  analogical  reasoning  can  be  reduced  to  general  heads 
and  rules,  and  the  whole  be  formed  into  a  system ''. 


ANALYSIS." 


Analysis   means   literally,   in   the   Greek,    a 
or  breaking-np,  understood  of  anything  complex   in  wli 
simpler  constituents  or  elements  may  thuE    be    bronghi 
view.      It  is  this  general  sense  that  must   be   sunpotXHi  : 
have  been  present  to  tbe  mind  of  Ai-istotle  when  he  gavi'  i  ■  - 
name  of   Aiialytica  to  the  great  logical  work   in  which  \ 
sought  to  break  up  into  its  elements  the  complex  procrP>. 
reasoning;  as,  accordingly,  in  the   body  of  the  work  (.('  . 
Prior.,  i.  32),  we  find  him  once  using  the  verb  "  analyse 
arguments,  when  they  are  to  be  presented   in    "  fiKaru." 
brought   to   the  ultimate  formal    expression   in   which  111' 
can   best   be   tested  or   understood.      Obviously   any  ui'  : 
special  sense  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  process  of  annh- 
must  vary  with  the  kind  of  complex  to  be  resolved.     Mem 
states,  material  substances,  motions  of  bodies,   relntioti^ 
figures,  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  complex   things 
subjects  that  fall  to  be  analysed,  if  there  is  to  be  any  aciejii-! 
comprehension  of  them.     Nor  is  it  only  that    the  anah' 
will  be  into  constituents  differing  from  each  other  as  mn 
as  the  complex  subjects  differ;    for  the  same   subject   Hi 
be    analysed    in    different   ways,   and    with    very    difTen : 
results,  according  to   the  particular  aspect  in    which    it   : 
considered.     Hence  it  becomes  impossible,  or  at  least  \:' 
difficult,  to  describe  the  process  in  any  terms  fitting  equa' 
all  the  variety  of  its  applications.     It  is  from  taking  rIhi 
by  some  particular  application,  and  either  overlooking    • 
others,  or  trying  to  force  them  within  the  h'ame  of  the  u; 
that  different  writers  have  given  such  discrepant  nccoiiut» 
the  process — discrepant  often  to  theextent  of  being  mutoa!! 
exclusive.     The  express  object  of  the  present  article  will,  i 
the  contrary,  be  to  give  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  differtu. 
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applications  of  analysis  in  science,  that  one  beiii^  first  and 
most  prominently  put  forward  which  was  earhest  recognised 
and  practised,  namely,  mathematical  analysis.  The  other 
apphcatious,  selected  for  their  representative  character,  will, 
as  they  follow,  naturally  sugijest  the  consideration  how  far 
the  difference  of  matter  in  the  various  sciences  tends  to  modify 
the  nature  of  the  process  which  is  called  analysis  iu  all. 

By  the  side  of  Analysis,  at  the  different  stages,  we  shall 
!t  the  same  time  treat  of  the  related  process  called,  after 
ilii.'  Greek.  Sj-nthesis.  which  means  a  putting  together  or 
compounding.  If  analysis  and  synthesis  were  merely  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  mutually  inverse  procesees.  expository 
convenience  alone  might  he  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  parallel 
treatment:  but  the  two  are  in  practice  often  employed  as 
strictly  complementary  processes,  in  support  of  each  other 
(01  the  same  ocoaeiou ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  composition 
in  synthesis  may  be  a  direct  re- composition  of  the  principles 
or  elements  then  and  there  got  out  by  analysis.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  foregoing  general  remarks 
spply  also  to  synthesis,  especially  the  remark  as  to  the 
modifying  effect  of  difference  in  the  subject-matter  worked 
witli. 

I.  Mathematical  Analysis  and  Synthesis. — In  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid,  containing  so  many  examples  of  geomet- 
rii-al  propositions  variously  established,  there  is  a  scbolion 
near  the  beginning  of  Book  XIII.  which  distinguishes  two 
^^iiieral  methods  for  the  treatment  of  particular  qnestions, 
under  the  names  of  Analj'sis  and  Synthesis.  In  analysis,  it 
IS  said,  the  thing  sought  is  taken  for  granted,  and  con- 
sequeuces  are  deduced  from  it  which  lead  to  some  truth 
recognised  ;  synthesis,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  that 
which  is  recognised,  and  deduces  consequences  therefrom. 
till  the  thing  sought  is  arrived  at.  With  more  detail,  but 
some  wavering  in  his  use  of  terms,  Pappus  of  Alexandria 
fabout  380  A.D.)  describes  the  two  processes  at  the  beginning 
of  Book  VII.  of  his  Mathematical  Colleetionx.  He  appears, 
iKiwever.  to  regard  synthesis  not  at  all  as  im  independent 
lirocess  to  be  apphed  alternatively  with  analysis  for  the 
solution  of  particular  questions  iwhich  is  the  view  suggested 
by  Euclid),  but  rather  as  a  complementary  process  bound  up 
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with  the  use  of  aualygis.     These  are  his  words:  "In  b; 
thesis,   putting   forward   ae  done   the   thing   arrived   at 
nltimate  resnlt  in  the  way  of  analysis,  and  dieposing  nm 
in  a  natural  order  as  anteoedents  what  were  conaeqnents  itt 
the  analysis,   we   put  them  together,  and   filially  come  at 
the  eonetruction  of  the  thing  sought ".     The  two  processes 
ate  involved  together  in  what  he  calls  the  tottos  uvaXvofievoi, 
or,  as  we  may  call  it,  one  general  Method  of  Analysis,  the  oa© 
of  which  for  the  solution   of  prohlems,  he  says,  has  to  be 
learned  after  the  Elements,  having  been  developed  by  Euclid 
hiiutielf,  Apollonius  of  Perga,  and  Aristasua  the  elder.     In 
a  similar  sense,  Kobert  Himson,  its  modern  editor,  speaking 
of  the  Euclidean  book  of  Data,  calls  it  "  the  first  lu  order 
of  the  books  written  by  the  ancient  geometers  to  facilitate] 
and  promote  the  luethod  of  resolution  or  dialysis  ".    Beyoj 
Euclid,  however,  the  invention  of  the  method  was  carrii 
back  by   the  tradition  of  antiquity  to  Plato.     The  phil 
sopher,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  an  ardent  student 
geometry,  and  otherwise  a  discoverer  in  the  science,  is  sail 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (III,  i.  19)  to  have  devised  the  method' 
for  one  Leodaraas,  and  is  further  said  by  Proclus  (Comm. 
in  Eucl.,  ed.  Basil,  p,  58)  to  have  made  much  use  of  it  him- 
self.    Though  the  report  is  a  loose  one,  it  may  well  be  that 
this  method  of  analysis  was  first  expressly  formulated  by 
the  theoretic  genius  of  Plato,  especially  in  view  of  a  passage 
{Eth.  Nicom.,  iii.  5)  in  Aristotle,  which  has  not  been  sof" 
ticiently  noticed,  showing  that  in  his  time,  before  Euclid  wi 
born,  it  was  currently  employed  by  geometricians.     Aristotl 
there  compares  the  gradually  regressive  process  of  thoughti 
whereby  the  means  of  effecting  a  practical  end  is  discovered, 
to   the  mathematical  way  of  inquiry  upon   a  diagram,  re- 
marking of  both  that  the  last  stage  in  the  analysis  (dcaXvcrai) 
is   the    first   in    the    production   or    construction    (7eV«cTe( 
However  surprising  it  may  be  thought  that  Aristotle  in 
logical  works  makes  so  little  of  a  process  which  thus  mm 
have   been   familiar  to   him,  the   fact   that  it  was  familiar 
canies  it  back  at  least  to  the  time  of   Plato.     In  truth  it 
must  have  been  practised   earlier  still,   from  the  very 
ginuings  of  scientific  gt^iimetry,  though  it  may  bafe  had 
wait  some  time  to  be  formulated. 
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,  Taking   analysis   and   syiitbt^BiB,  thus   defined,   either   as 

Betinct   processes  or  as  conjoined   in  one   method,   called 

nlylical,  we  have  next  to  see  how  they  were  brought  to 

by   the   ancients   in    treating   f^eometrical    questions. 

hropt^aitions   such  &b  those  conts-ined  in  the  Eletnrnts  fall 

llDto  two  classes  with  respect  to  the  form  of  their  eniincia^ 

,  QHniely,  theorems  and  problems.     The  distinction  was 

t  marked  by  Euclid  himself,  uor  is  it  in  any  sense  radical, 

r  either  kind  of  proposition  may  easily  be  transformed  into 

!  expression  of  the  other;  but,  as  commonly  accepted,  it 

mounts  to  this — that  a  theorem  is  given  out  as  an  assertion 

ltd  be  accepted,  and  has  to  be  shown   true ;  a  problem  is 

Mpvcii  out  as  an  act  to  be  done,  and  has  to  be  shown  possible. 

~i  the  case  of  a  theorem,  Kuclid  accordingly,  after  enunciat- 

line  the  proposition,  proceeds  penerally  to  show,  with  more 

r  less  construction  on  a  particular  diatjmm,  and  working 

ways   with    fixed   definitions,   that   the   assertion    follows 

iductively  from  certain  truths,  either  assumed  as  evident 

txioms),   Or   formerly  proved   therefrom,  and   seen   to   be 

iplicable  to  the  present  case  by  inspection  of  the  figure  as 

astructed-     The   grounding  propositions   are   allowed   by 

lie  reader  as  they  are  brought  forward,  though  he  may  for 

!  moment  have  not  the  least  idea  whither  the  author  is 

indiug,  and  at  the  end  the  conclusion  is  accepted,  because 

lessive  premisses,  being  allowed,  have  been  combined 

ically.     In  the  case  of  a  problem,  after  an  express  con- 

iiction  for  which  no  reason  is  given,  the  object  is  to  show 

what  has  been  brought   to  pass   really  supplies  what 

Kras  sought ;  but  the  procedure  is  not  different  from  what 

f>ti  was  in  tbe  case  of  a  theorem, because  the  object  is  attained 

f  showing  again  that  certain  truths  allowed,  in  their  par- 

ioular  appbcation  to  the  figure   constructed,   involve  as  a 

inclusion  some  relation  which  the  figure  is  seen  to  exhibit. 

Bow  if  this  is  Euclid's  procedure  in  general — there  is  an 

tception,   afterwards   to   be   noted,    where    he   proves   his 

pint  indirectly — it  is  undeniably  synthetic,  in  any  meaning 

tat  can  be  ascribed  to  that  term,  the  result  being  obtained 

■  a    massing   or    combining    of    elements  or  conditions. 

lot  on  Euclid's  part  tbe  process  is  one  of  demonstration, 

of   discovery.      Still  less   is   the  reader's  mind  in  the 


attitude  of  discovery  :  he  is  led  oil  to  il  result  which  is  indeed 
iodicated,  but  by  a  way  which  he  does  not  know,  and,  as  it 
were,  blindfold.  There  must,  however,  have  been  diecoveiy 
before  there  could  he  such  demonstration ;  or  how  should 
the  proposition  admit  of  definite  enunciation  at  tho 
beginning?  Thus  there  is,  in  the  background,  an  earlie 
question  of  procedure  or  method,  and  it  is  this  that  the. 
ancient  geometricians  bad  chiefly  in  view  when  speEiking  of 
analysis  and  synthesis. 

Now,  some  propositions  are  so  simple  tbat  they  must 
have  been  seen  into  almost  as  soon  as  conceived,  and  con- 
ceived as  soon  as  the  human  mind  began  to  be  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  forms  and  figures;  in  which  ca 
method  of  discovery,  to  speak  of,  can  have  been  necessary. 
There  is,  again,  another  class  of  propositions,  more  complex 
though  still  simple,  which  probably  were  established  by  » 
process  of  straightforward  synthesis.  An  inquirer  muafc 
have  in  his  head  some  knowledge  in  the  shape  uf  principle! 
more  or  less  fixed,  or  he  would  not  be  an  inquirer ;  a,ai 
either  the  accidental  combination  of  such  principles  may 
lead  in  his  mind  to  particular  results,  or  the  first  lime  a 
particular  question  suggests  itself  to  him,  it  may  be  seen  oi 
once  to  involve,  or  to  follow  from,  certain  of  the  principles. 
Many  propositions  in  the  Elements,  giving  the  moat  ap- 
parent properties  of  triangles,  circles,  &.C.,  it  can  hardly  bt 
doubted,  were  arrived  at  by  this  way  of  discovery,  even 
when  a  more  elaborate  process  of  synthesis  was  employed 
for  their  formal  demonstration  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cast 
of  the  famous  fifth  proposition  of  Book  I.  But  the  sanu 
process  of  direct  comiHisition  fimderstood  always  as  joioet 
with  inspection)  is  no  longer  applicable,  or  is  not  effective^ 
when  the  question  is  of  less  obvious  properties,  or 
construction  to  be  made  under  s^iecial  conditions, 
discover  the  fact  or  the  feasibility  in  such  cases  is  so  maol 
the  real  difficulty,  tbat  the  question  of  demonstration  be 
conies  of  merely  secondary  importance.  And  there  is  evei 
a  still  prior  question  of  discovery ;  for  it  has  to  be  determiuec 
that  some  points  rather  than  others  should  be  made  th€ 
subject  of  express  inquiry.  This,  however,  may  be  lef 
aside.     To  any  one  engaged  in  geometrical  inquiry,  in   th 
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fooriiitant  iospection  of  figures  for  the  noders  tan  ding  of  their 
properties  and  mutual  relations,  queBtions  must  inceBsantly 
be  occurriii{{ — bu  inceBBantly  and  inevitably  that  it  is  need- 
less, if  it  were  not  vain,  to  seek  out  a  reason  for  the 
:ular  guggestions.  As  in  a.11  discovery  to  the  last,  so 
Bure  especially  at  the  tirst  stages,  there  is  an  element 
f  instinctive  tact  in  the  mind's  action  which  eludes  expres- 
;  and  there  is  also  an  element  of  what  might  be  called 
ihance,  were  it  not  that  those  only  get  the  benefit  of  it 
prho  are  consciously  on  the  look-out,  either  generally 
some  special  direction.  A  particular  question 
Bing  started  by  whatsoever  suggestion,  how  shall  the 
lind  arrive  at  certain  knowledge  regarding  it?  Such, 
ictically,  is  the  form  which  is  assumed  by  geometrical 
tofiiiiry. 

Besides  the  thing  sought  there  is  nothing  else  given,  or  at 

ist  there  is  nothing  else  immediately  given  or  suggested. 

But  the  mind  is  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  pertaining 

D  the  matter — though  not  extending  to  the  particular  aspect 

— tu   question,   also  some  knowledge  of  such   matters 

jeuerally.      In  such  circumstances  the  aim  of  the  inquirer 

toast  bo  to  bring  what  is  sought  into  some  definite  relation 

i/iih    what   is  known.      Direct  composition  or  synthesis  of 

i  known,  with  more  or  less  of  construction,  if  it  led  to  that 

hrbich  is  sought  as  a  result,  would  determine  the  relation  for 

!  inquirer,  and  determine  it  in  like  manner  for  all   who 

^ow  the  principles  whence  the  conclusion  is  logically  de- 

taced.  being  thus  at  one  stroke  both  discovery  and  demon- 

■ation.     But  synthesis,    arbitrarily  made,  as   it   must   be 

I  where  the  question  la  at  all  difhcult,  may  fail,  however  often 

t  is  attempted.      Without  a  proper  start  it  avails  nothing  ; 

jtld  what  is  to  determine  the  start  ?     There  is  always  one 

3  open.     Let  the  objective  itself  be  made  the  starting- 

nt.  and   let   it   be   seen  whether   thence   it   may  not   be 

possible    by   some   continuous    route   to   get   upon   known 

;;round.      In    other    words,   a    thing    sought,    when   itself 

a&Bunied.  may  admit  of  being  brought  into  relation,  upon 

some  side  or  other,  with  the  body  of  ascertained  knowledge. 

""lit  can  be  so  brought,  through  whatever  number  of  steps, 

tere  is  then  attained  as  a  result  what  before  it  was  impos- 
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Bible  to  light  upon  as  a  begjuning :  and  now  uothiug  faiiidei«'l 
from  makmg  the  start  originally  desired,  and  from  reacbiugfl 
as  a  proper  couclusiou  the  assumed  beginning,  if  the  path  I 
struck  out  before  is  measured  over  again  in  the  opposite  I 
direction.  The  course  thus  becomes  once  more  Bvnthetic,  m 
but  only  because  of  what  was  first  accomplished.  Till  the  I 
point  in  question  was  made  to  yield  up  its  own  secret  by  a  I 
process  fitly  called  analysis  or  resolution,  nothing  cettaioil 
could  be  determined.  At  the  analjlic  stage,  however,  tbefl 
line  taken  may  be  twofold.  The  proposition,  assumed  at  J 
starting  as  something  definite  to  work  from,  either  may  be 
held  as  following  deductively  from  some  other,  which  again 
is  dependent  on  still  another  or  others,  till  one  is  worked  up 
to  that  is  known  to  be  true ;  or  it  may  be  taken  as  itself  a  J 
premiss  leading  deductively  to  some  other  proposition,  wbicb-f 
in  turn,  by  one  or  more  steps,  leads  to  a  true  proposition  as  I 
conclusion.  In  either  case  the  implication  is  that  a  proposi--! 
tion  must  itself  be  true,  if  by  any  line  of  formally  cori-ect  1 
logic  it  leads  to  a  proposition  known  to  be  true.  And  4 
though  the  expression  must  be  moditied  for  questions  iu  tbel 
form  of  problems,  requiring  something  to  be  done — to  whicliJ 
form  of  question,  indeed,  the  analytic  process  is  peculiarly! 
applicable — the  point  of  logical  principle  remains  theraf 
exactly  the  same.  I 

But  is  the  process,  thus  stated  as  it  was  understood  byfl 
the  ancient  geometricians,  logically  valid?  In  the  first  otm 
the  two  alternative  forms,  it  is  valid:  the  proposition  J 
assumed  at  starting  will  undoubtedly  be  true,  if  a  jjroposi- 1 
tion  on  which  it  is  shown  to  be  ultimately  dependent  i*l 
true.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  in  this  case  no  guaranteftl 
that  the  most  effective  line  for  establishing  it  has  been  takeu^l 
in  view  of  the  well-known  logical  principle  that  the  samaf 
conclusion  may  follow  from  different  premisses.  In  the  otherfl 
form  of  the  process,  where  the  proposition  assumed  is  itselfa 
used  as  a  premiss,  the  case  as  to  validity  is  otherwise.  Aft3 
Aristotle  first  clearly  apprehended  and  showed,  it  is  quitcM 
possible  to  reach  a  (materially)  true  conclusion  by  strioM 
logical  deduction  from  premisses  either  one  or  both  false  ;l 
and  thus  the  mere  fact  that  the  proposition  assumed  ira 
found,  in  combination  with  others,  to  lead  to  a  conclusionil 
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lown  to  be  true,  does  notliing  to  establish  its  own  char- 
Yet  althou|j;h  the  process  of   analysis  thus  carried 
■  OQt  by  way  of  deduction,  as  formulated  by  Kuclid  and  (in 
ne  of  his  expressions)  by  Pappus,  is  theoretically  faulty, 
lUgh  net;iect  or  ignorance  of  Aristotle's  observation,  the 
kctice  of  Euclid  is  not  therefore  invalidated.     It  was  his 
,  as  I'appua  also  enjoins,  to  follow  up  the  analysis  by 
Dthesis  consisting   in  a  reversal  of  it.  and  this  would 
jctively  get  rid  of  error;  since  the  result  of  the  analysis, 
:  did  not  follow  from  the  assumed  preiui&s  by  true  im- 
m,  but  only   accidentally,   could  not   itself,  when  in 
1  used  as  a  premiss  for  the  synthesis,  be  made  to  yield 
originaJ    pmposition    as  a  legitimate    ccuclusion.     In 
rder,  however,  to  validate  this  fonu  of  analysis  it  is  not 
ecessary  to  resort  to  the  laborious  expedient  of  retracing 
he  whole  path  synthetically.     As  Duhamel,  in  his  treatise 
(  Methodrs  dans  leg  Sciences  de  Jiaisunnement  (pt.  i.  c.  5), 
1  pointed  out,  it  is  enough  if,  at  the  different  stages  of 
e  deduction,  the  inquirer  assures  himself,  as  be  easily  may 
;t  where  it  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  perfect  "reciprocity" 
nong  the  propositions  successively  obtained  from  tlie  one 
ret  assuined ;   meaning   that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
deduction,  each   may  as  well  follow  from  the  one  coming 
after  as  it  is  titted  to  yield  that.      And  the  same  simple  ex- 
pedient suffices  equally  to  obviate  the  less  grave  defect  above 
~  jtod  in  analysis  carried  out  by  regression  from  consequents 
I  conditions,  or  conclusions  to  premisses;  reciprocity,  if  it 
1  be  mode  out  here  at  the  diflerent  stages,  will  guarantee 
!  exclusive  validity  of  the  line  of  reasoning  taken.     So 
My  analysis  liecome  perfectly  independent  as  a  method  of 
wovery,  and  give   as  much   insight   as   synthesis,   where 
ibis  is  directly  appbcable,  does  ;  while  it  is — what  synthesis 
I  not  directly  ^applicable  to  every  kind  of  question,  bow- 
r  complex. 

;  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  article, 
I  further  into  details  respecting  the  methods  anciently 
bctieed  in  geometry.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention  only  the 
lethod  of  indirect  proof  known  as  reihtctio  ad  absiirdum, 
nployed  sometimes  by  Euclid  in  the  Elements.  This  con- 
.  to  the  type  of  analysis  in   that   it   starts   from  the 
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question  to  be  determined,  though  it  is  peculiar  in  folluwinfif' 
out,  not  the  aBsiunptioii  itself,  but  what  is  thereby  suggested' 
as  excluded,  with  the  final  result  that  the  point  in  question' 
is  established  upon  the  ruin  of  every  other  supposition. 
It  is  a  method  of  discover>'  as  well  as  a  method  of  demon- 
stration ;  while  the  pre\'ious  argument  has  shown  that 
analysis,  directly  practised,  may  be  made  a  method  of 
demonstration  by  itself,  besides  being  the  most  potent  and 
imfailing  instrument  of  discovery.  Also  it  was  seen  before 
that  synthesis  may  be  a  method  of  discovery,  though  it  is 
more  frequently  employed  as  a  method  of  demonstration  in 
sequence  upon  discovery  by  analysis.  To  insist  thus  upon 
the  double  character  ahke  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  M 
practised  in  geometry,  is  of  vital  importance,  because  of  the 
change  in  application  which  the  terms  bave  undergone 
among  mathematicians.  In  modern  times  analysis  has 
come  to  mean  the  employment  of  tbe  algebraical  and  higher 
calculus,  and  synthesis  any  direct  treatment  of  the  properties 
of  geometrical  figures,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with- 
out the  use  of  algebraical  notation  and  transformations. 
Tbe  excuse  for  the  change  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  tbe 
Greeks  had  only  extremely  undeveloped  means  of  analysis, 
they  gave  the  highest  possible  finisb  and  exactness  to  their 
synthetic  demonstrations  and  geometrical  propositions, 
seldiim  being  content  to  let  their  discoveries  rest  upon  the 
ground  of  that  analysis  by  which  they  were  made.  But 
though  it  has  this  excuse  or  motive,  the  change  involves  ft 
misunderstanding,  as  all  mathematicians  allow  who  havei 
turned  their  minds  seriously  to  consider  the  rationale  of 
their  practice.  It  is,  in  tbe  first  place,  clear  that  only  by 
the  process  described  above,  rightly  called  analysis,  can 
anything  be  determined  about  the  more  complex  properties, 
and  relations  of  geometricai  figures ;  haphazard  synthesis 
is  of  no  avail.  The  ancients  therefore,  in  their  geometry, 
had  an  analysis.  It  is  i]e.\t  to  be  remarked  that  the  alge- 
braical solution  of  problems  ts  nut  so  exclusively  analytic 
in  character  that  it  may  not  in  simple  cases  assume  tbe  form  of 
direct  (algebraical)  synthesis ;  and  in  all  cases,  for  verification, 
it  admits  of  being  followed  up  by  an  exposition  that  is  truly 
synthetic.     The  moderns,  therefore,  in  their  calculus,  are  not 
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(■itliout  llieir  synthesis.     Furthermore,  the  ancients,  however 

:  progress  they  made,   comparatively  speakiuf;,   in   the 

^general   science   of  calculation,  and   however   their   special 

methods  for  the  resolution  of  geometrical  questions,  even  as 

involving  direct  figured  construction,  still  more  as  applying 

caJculatiou,  fell  sliort  of  the  variety  and  pliability  of  modern 

deviciis,  yet  had  their  own  analytical  weapons,  though  they 

initot  be  specified  here.   For  our  present  purpose  it  is  equally 

Buecessary  to  enter   into   details  as   regards   the   modem 

rices,  whether  belonging  to  the  lower  or  higher  analysis,  or 

regards  the  principle   for   applying   them  developed    by 

tescartes   and   his   successors ;    but   to   arrogate   for   these 

HiluBively  the  name  of  analysis,  it  cannot  be  too  pointedly 

iclared,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means. 

•  II.  Chemical  Analysis  and  Si/nthesis. — After  mathematics, 

lemistry   is   the   science    in    which   application   has   most 

^presaly    been    made   of    processes    termed    analysis    and 

Jgrnthesis.     In  physics,  regarded  as  the  science  of  motion, 

Irhether    abstractly    taken    or   as    manifested    actually   in 

Atural  bodies,  the  application  is  universal ;  the  resolution 

K«nd   composition   of   velocities,  motions,  and   forces   being 

liondauieutal  processes  pervading  the  whole  science  under 

ftall  variety  of  circumstances.      There  is  nothing,  however,  in 

(ntch  an  employment  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  is  not 

teily  intelhgible  in  the  light  of  the  processes  as  practised 

^tber  in  the  more  general  science  of  mathematics,  dealing 

titb   relations  of  quantity  in  number  and  form,  or  in  the 

special  science  of  chemistry,  which  deals  with  those 

baracteristic  qualities  of  actual  bodies  for  which  no  definite 

■pression  in  terms  of  motion  can  be  found, 

[  The  concrete  substances  in  nature  are  found  to  be  such 

At  some   by  no   means   in  our  power  can  be  brought  to 

■tything  simpler,  while  others  can  be  broken  up  into  con- 

{tituents  differing  in  character  from  the  original  substances 

tad  also  among  themselves.     Hence  a  division  is  made  of 

lies   into  elements  and  compounds;    elements  being  all 

^TOch   bodies,  not  farther  reducible,  as  are   either   actually 

found  in  nature,  or,  though  not  so  found,  have  emerged  in 

the  manipulation  of  actual  bodies :  compounds,  all  such  as, 

being  actually  found,  are  reducible  to  two  or  more  different 
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elements,  or  have  by  artificial  combination  been  cont9titute<l.  I 
The  process  of  reduction  to  elements  is  called  analysis  ;  thefl 
process  of  re-combination  or  free  combination  is  called  1 
syDtbesis,  When  the  analysis  is  carried  out  simply  with  I 
the  view  of  detecting  what  elements  are  present  in  a  sub-r 
stance,  it  is  called  qualitative  ;  and  quantitative,  if  with  tits' 
further  view  of  determining  the  definite  proportions  CbyJ 
weight)  in  which  the  constituents  are  present  in  a  definitftll 
quantity  of  the  substance,  There  are  corresponding' 
varieties  of  synthesis. 

Now  here  the  subject-matter  is  so  manifestly  differeatfl 
from  what  it  is  in  mathematics,  that  it  is  idle  to  look  iotm 
exact  correspondence  in  tlje  processes  practised  under  tlidl 
same  names  within  the  two  sciences.  In  fact,  however,  tbflf 
correspondence  is  gi'eater  than  may  at  first  sight  api-jear-f 
Chemical  analysis  of  a  j^iven  substance  is  a  process  of  dis-a 
covery  leal  and  actual,  like  the  analysis  of  a  matbematical'l 
problem,  and  proceeds  similarly  by  taking  what  is  given,! 
and  working  with  it  in  relation  to  other  substances,  to  i 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  yield  up  aught  that  is  alreadyl 
known,  or  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  certain.  Again,V 
just  as  mathematical  synthesis  may  be  a  process  of  iuveu^l 
tion,  either  generally,  by  way  of  combination  of  principle! 
or  sometimes  specially,  in  reference  to  pai'ticular  questions, -1 
80  does  chemical  synthesis  give  a  knowledge  of  new  fonnsJ 
of  matter,  or  haply  solve  the  question  as  to  the  constitutiott' 
of  particular  substances  in  hand.  Once  more,  the  relation^ 
of  analysis  and  synthesis  as  two  complementary  phases  of  ■ 
one  process  (instead  of  their  being  regarded  as  two  pro-1 
cesses)  is  exhibited  as  plainly  in  chemistry  as  in  mathematics.  T 
It  may  seem  to  be  exhibited  even  more  impressively,  when  J 
the  very  constituents  got  out  by  analysis  of  a  substance  araa 
used  in  the  synthesis  to  give  it  being  again.  This  circum-T 
stance,  however,  is  far  from  giving  to  the  science  of  cbemistiy'fl 
a  character  of  evidence  superior  to  that  of  mathemiitics : 
inferiority  in  this  respect  is  but  too  well  marked,  and  has  i 
reason  that  at  the  same  time  explains  what  else  is  peculioi 
in  its  application  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  chemist 
deals  with  things  known  only  by  experience,  and  connectecll 
by  way  of  physical  causation :  true,  they  are  things  witb^ 
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hicb  he  can  freely  experiment — and  this  gives  to  chemistry 
prerogftlive  character  amon^  the  natural  sciences — but  the 
,ing8  are  taken  as  they  are  found,  and  experience  is  con- 
lantty   disclnsing    in    etich    new    attributes,    which    have 
simply  Co  be  accepted,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  by  the  side  of  the  others.     On  the  contrarj',  the 
mathfiuatici&ii   deals  with    tbinj^s  over  which  he   bas   full 
power  of  construction,  and  whose  relations  in  the  fact  of 
constructing  he  constitutes,  whether  they  are  internal  or  ex- 
ternal relations.      But  positive  construction  carries  with  it 
insight  which  is  wanting  in  experiment,  be  the  physical 
mditions  ever  so  favourable ;  and  thus  analysis  and  syn- 
leais  have  in  mathematicB,  along  with  perfect  freedom  of 
scope,  a  detentiinateness  far  surpassing  anything  that  is 
attainable  in  chemistry. 

III.  Paycholof/ical  Analysis  and  Synthesis. — Passing  for 

I**  next  signal  application  of  analysis    from  the  world  of 

latter  to  mind,  we  have  here  a  subject  which  more  perhaps 

n  ftiiy  other  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  process  in  order 

be  scientifically  understood.      Physical  things  in  their 

iperficiftl  relatione  lie  to  a  great  extent  open  to  direct  ap- 

hension,  and.  whatever  deeper  connexions  there  may  be 

be  traced   out  among  things   the   most  remote  m  their 

ktiire  as  apprehended,  yet  the  fact  of  their  separation  in 

lace  involved  in  our  perception  of  them  is  already  some- 

iog    done,  leaving   the   scientific   fimctiou   (analytic   and 

Synthetic)  to  be  exercised  chiefly  in  the  attempt  to  compre- 

ind  them.     Very  different  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  mind, 

'here  everything,  as  it  were,  runs  or  melts  into  everything 

Even  to  lay  hold  of  particular    mental  phenomena, 

ith  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  them,  implies  already  an 

:preB8  scientific  attitude,  which  must  be  called  analytic. 

Particular  mental  states  being  supposed  to  be  got,  with 

ich   defiuiteness   of    apprehension    (always    more   or    less 

iperfect)  as  the  subject-matter  admits  of.  the  business  of 

psychologist  becomes  substantially  one  with  that  of  the 

ivsical  inquirer.      Accordingly,  it  is  often   urged  that  com- 

X  mental  states  conform  to  the  two  types  of  mecbauical 

id  chemical  composition,  in  the  sense  that  some  are  to  be 

Ived  after  the  manner-  of  complex  phenomena  of  motion. 


aud   others   by   a   process   analogous   to   that   employed  i 
cheniistry  for  the  qualities  of   concrete   enbstances.       Thi 
analogy,  however,  especially  in  the  second  class  of  states, : 
decidedly  loose.     Psychological  phenomena  of  cognition  < 
emotion,  held  to  be  developed,  under  general  mental  lawB, 
out  of  simpler  states  of  sense,  resemble  chemical  compounds 
only  in  having  a  character  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  them  ;  in  particular,  they  do  not  admit  of  that's 
actual  resolution  into  their  elements  which  lends  so  mud 
evidence    to   the   pixjcesses   of   chemistry.      The   realm   i 
nature  supplies  a  far  apter  analogy  in  the  phenoi 
organic  growth,  more  especially  as  mental  states  do,  in  fac 
staud  in  direct  relation  with  states  of  the  Ijodily  organieta 
It  is  as  impossible  to  make  an   actual  analysis  or  syntheui 
of  the  physiological  complex  of  hfe  as  of  the  paycbologia 
complex  of  mind;  and  it  is  only  more  difficult  (the  phenol 
mena  being  undoubtedly  more  recondite  aud  fluctuating)  t 
practise   experiments    in    psychology   than    in    physiology^ 
But,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  new  principle  involved  in  thi 
scientific  treatment  of  mind  ;  nor  again  in  the  treatment  q 
moral  and  social  questions,  for  an  insight  into  vrhich  psychd 
logical  knowledge  is  indispensable. 

IV.  Logical  Analysis  and  Synthesis. — To  logic,  taken  id 
its  widest  sense  as  the  methodology  of  all  science,  it  belonj 
to  appreciate  the  general  import  of  all  such  applicatioDB  4 
analysis  and  synthesis  as  have  now  been  considered.  Thei 
remains,  however,  a  special  variety  which  is  itself  entitl 
logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  which  has  the  luoi 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  heads,  becaDH 
it  stands  in  an  opposition  to  them  all. 

Xtogical  analysis  is  the  same  process  as  that  which  i 
othiu'wise  called  metaphysical  division.  (The  process  cal 
logical  division  is  different.)  G-iven,  say,  a  concrete  subjm 
hke  man,  this  may  he  divided  physically  into  a  number  ( 
parts  in  space,  or,  as  a  concept,  luetaphysically  into  i 
number  of  qualities  or  attributes,— metaphysically,  becaui 
none  of  these  haa  an  independent  subsistence  or  physid 
existence  apart.  They  are  distinguished  in  the  way  < 
mental  consideration,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  abstrs 
tion ;  and,  this  being  a  thought-process  or  logical  act,  thi 
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iliition  of  the  given  complex  into  such  conceptual  elemeuts 

the  naiue  also  of  logical  analysis.     The  corresponding 

,  of  synthesis   proceedB   by  the  way  that   is   technically 

led  detenniuation  ;  thus  the  general  concept  man,  to  take 

the  traditional  example,  has  the  attribute  of  rational  joined 

to  the  attributes  of  animal,  or  is  determined  by  that  addition, 

and  much  eUe  has  to  be  added  in  a  similar  way  before  the 

'ticuJHJ-  concrete  can  be  determined. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  such  analysis  and  synthesis  have 

application  to  any  kind  of  thought  that  the  mind  can 

and    thus   logicians,   in    meaning,   ae   they   have 

commonly   done,   nothing   more    by   the   names,    have   aig- 

ualtMtd  prooesBoe  that  arv  iu  truth  of  no  small  account  for 

lowledge  iu    general.     There    is    no    kind    of    scientiliu 

itrictly  so  called,  and  whatever  be  its  scope  and 

!thod,  that  does  not  involve  at  all  stages  from  the  first 

analysis   or  abstract   mental   consideration.      Nay,  it 

be  said  that  science,  as  opposed  to  the  natural  e.\peri- 

iCG  of  things,  or   to   the   artistic  interest   which   centres 

in    fully   bodied-out   concretes,  is   analysis   in   this   pre- 

t  sense,  everywhere  breaking  up  to  find  community  of 

r  under  the  mask  of  superticial  difference,  and  sift- 

the  one  from  the  many.     But  when  logicians,  not 

<rding    the    various    applied    methods    of     the    real 

consciously  excluding  them  as  lying  beyond  the 

iviuce  of  pure  logic,  would  seek  to  reduce  all  scientific 

:edure  to  this  kind  of  mental  action,  the  attempt  implies 

p  misapprehension.      It  is  one  thing  for  the  mind  to 

its   subject   of    inquiry   clearly   and    sharply    defined 

rt  from  what  else  is  given  therewith,  or  again  to  have 

existing  knowledge  always  well  in  hand  and  sifted  out 

the  uttermost ;  it  is  another   thiag  for  the  mind  to  be 

lakiug  advances,  to  be  passing  out  from  the  known  to  the 

iknowD,  or  labouring  to  bring  the  unkuowu  iuto  relation 

!(h  that  which  is  known  already.      Condillac  is  the  thinker 

has   most   expressly  made   the   attempt   to   bring  all 

ientific  method  back  to  the   conception   of  mere   logical 

lysis,   repeating   it   everywhere    throughout   his   works. 

sixteenth    chapter    of     his     uofiuished    treatise,    the 

rt«  des  Calculs,  may  especially  be  noted  in  this  respect ; 
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the  more  because  he  there  endeavoui's  to  justify  his  di 
veloped  expression  for  the  procedure  of  all  science— that 
consists  in  a  continued  substitution  of  identical  propositioi 
—by  the  actual  solution  of  an  algebraical  problem.  Simpl 
however,  though  the  instance  chosen  ib,  he  fails  to  mi " 
good  bis  riew,  appearing  to  prove  it  only  by  leaving  out 
step  of  critical  moment. 

To  analysis  and  synthesis  in  the  specially  logical  sei 
undoubtedly  related  the  distinction  that  logicians  have 
of  analytic  and  synthetic  method.     Without  stepping  beyoi 
the  bounds  of  logic  conceived  as  a  formal  doctrine,  a  foai 
department,  under  the  name  of  Method  or  Disposing,  may 
be   added    to   the   three    departments   regularly   assigned — 
Conceiving    (Simple    Apprehension),    Judging,   Reasoning; 
and   this  would  consider   bow  reasonings,  when   employed 
continuously  upon  any  matter  whatever,  should  be  set  forth 
to  produce  their  combined    effect   upon  the   mind.       The 
question  is  formal,  being  one  of  mere  exposition,  and  con- 
cerns the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  learner.      How  should 
results,  attained  by  continuous  reasoning,  be  set   before  the 
mind  of  a  learner?     Upon  a  line  representing  the  courae  by 
which  tliey  were  actually  wrought  out?     Or  always  in  the 
fixed  order  of  following  from  express  principles  to  which 
preliminary'  assent  la  required?     If  the  latter,  all  teaching 
becomes  synthetic,    and   follows   a   progressive   route   from 
principles  to  concluHions,  even  when  discovery  (supposii 
discovery  foregonb)  was  made  by  analysis  or  regression 
principles  ;  of  which  expository  method  no  better  illustratii 
could  be  given  than   the  practice  of  Euclid  in  the  demoi 
Btratioiis  of  bis  Elements,      On  the   other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  line  of  discovery  is  itself  the  line  upon  which 
the   truth  about   any   question    can   best  be   expomn 
understood,  for  the  same  reason  that  was  found  successi 
in  discovery,  namely,  that  the  mind  (now  of  the  learner)  hi 
before  it  something  quite  definite  and  specific  to  start  froi 
upon   which   view,    the   method   of    exposition    should 
analytic   or  regressive  to  principles,  at  least  wherever  tl 
discovery  took  that  route.      The  blending  of  both  meth< 
where  possible,  is  doubtless   most    effective ;    otherwise 
depends   upon    circumstancee — chiefly  the  character  of 
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■ner,  but  also  t!ie  nature  of  the  subject  iii  respect  of 
nplexity — wliich  should  be  preferred,  when  one  alone  is 
ilIow«d. 
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e  question   of   prime    lopical,   or   general,   importance 
laining   is   to   detornune   the   relation   of    Analysis   and 
thesis  as  methods  of  real  science,  to  ibe  ground-processes 
kll  reasoning,  known  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  under 
names  of  Induction  and  Deduction.      Much  difference 
opinion  has  been  expressed  on   this  subject,  not  only 
of  the  want  of  agreement  as   to  what  should    be 
called  analysts   and  synthesis,   but   also    because   of    more 
fuiidaiuental     disa^^reeuient    retjardiiig    the   nature    of    the 
inductive  and  deductive  processes. 

It   was   remarked   before   as    somewhat   surprising,    that 

ietotle  himself  did   not   more   expressly  consider  the  re- 

htion,  when  we  have  seen  that  be  was  familiar  with  the 

process  of  geometrical  analysis,  under  the  very  name.      The 

distinction,  however,   upon  which    he  lays  so  much   stress 

(lirou<;hout  his  works,  between  knowledj^e  from  principles, 

ior  or  better  known  by  nature,  and  knowledge  of  or  from 

prior  in  experience  or  relatively  to  us,  has  generally 

HI   Duderstuod  to   imply  a   connexion  of  syntiiesis  with 

action,  of  analysis  with  inductinn;  ao  much  so  indeed. 

At  Byntketic  and  deductive  metbod,  analytic  and  inductive 

letfaod,  have  come  to  be  used  respectively  almost  as  inter- 

iftngeable   terms.      Nor,  although   Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton 

IS  to  wish  to  reverse  the  usual  association  of  the  tenus. 

Fhen   he   calls   induction   a  purely  synthetic   process,  and 

lUres  it  to  be  erroneously  viewed  as  analytic  (Metaphysics, 

lO'i),  is  he  really  at  variance  with  the  other  authorities; 

observation  having  a  special  reference  which  the  others 

might  allow.     But  any  such  association  seems  to  rest 

a   misconception,   not   to   be   laid   to   the   charge   of 

Aristotle  himself.      In  the  sense  of  analysis  and  synthesis 

for  wbicli  it  is  important  to  determine  the  relation,  namely. 

wbeu  they  are   taken    as   the   means   of   real   discovery  in 

science,  the  true  view  rather  is  that  they  are  the  different 

itbods  in  which  reasoning,  whether  inductive  or  deductive, 

lUBt  be  applied  for  discovering  truth  in  the  form  of  special 
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or  particular  questions.     Analysis,  as  well  as  synthesis,  may 
proceed  by  way  of  deduction,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  process 
of  mathematics ;  on  the  other  hand,  synthesis  as  applied  in 
chemistry  is  as  much  an  inductive  act,  being  strictly  experi- 
mental, as  anything  could  well  be.     Induction  and  deduction 
are   concerned    about   the    relation   of    the   particular   and 
general    in    thought ;    analysis    and    synthesis    about    the 
relation  of  the  known  and  the  unknown.     The  two  points 
of  view  are  of  course  related  to  each  other :    analysis  and 
synthesis,   as   practised    by    the    human    mind,  either   for 
purposes  of  science  or  in  the  affairs  of  life,  cannot  be  worked 
except  under  those  highest  laws  of  the  relation  between  the 
particular  and  geueral  in  thought  which  Aristotle's  genius 
first  was    able  to  extract  from  the  instinctive  practice   of 
human  reason.   But  whether  the  processes  are  applied  singly, 
or,  for  greater  assurance,  conjointly,  it   depends  upon  the 
matter  of  the  inquiry  under  which  laws — those  of  induction 
or  those  of  deduction — they  shall  be  worked ;  and  in  any 
case  there  is  implied  a  peculiar  intellectual  attitude  different 
from  that  of  mere  formal   reasoning.     It  is  the  difference 
between  the  act  of  finding  out  and  proving.     If  it  should 
ever  become  possible  to  develop  a  logic  of  Discovery,  it  must 
consist  in  the  formulation  of  the  processes  of  Analysis  and 
Synthesis,  conceived  in  the  general  sense  attributed  to  them 
in  the  foregoing  article. 
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^ALYTIC  JcDGMENTs  have  been  distinguished  under  that 
[Qe,  in  opix>Bitii)n  tu  Synthetic,  since  the  time  of  Kant, 
i  was  necesHary,  for   the  purposes  of  his  critical  inquiry 
thii   principles   of   human  knowledge,  that   he    should 
rcfully  determine  the  character  of  those  assertions  which 
[sxetaphysicians  had   so   freely   made   lespecting  the  super- 
natunil,    and  he   fuund   them  to    be   such   that,  while   the 
predicate  was  added  on  to  the  subject,  not  involved  in  it, 
the    connexion    was    aUirraed   as    necessary   and   universal. 
He  therefore  called   tbem,  as   well  as   other   assertions   of 
like  diaracter  in  mathematics  and  pure  physics,  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori,  and  the  aim  of  his  critical  inquiry  came 
to  be  the  determining  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
judgments  were  possible.     Now.  as  differing  from  these,  be 
noted  two  classes  of  judgments  :  (1),  such  as  in  the  predi- 
cate added  indeed  to  the  content  of  the  subject,  but  only 
empirically,  as,  for  example.  Bodies  have  weight,  and  these 
he  called  synthetic  a  }wsteriori ;  (2),  such  as  were  indeed 
seasary  and  universal,  but  added  nothing  to  the  content 
the  subject,  as,  for  example.  Bodies  are  extended,  and 
3  called  analytic. 
LThe  general  distinction  of  analytic  and  synthetic  judg- 
kGDts  has  a  value  apart  from  the  specific  character  of  those 
nthetic)  judgments  in  which  Kant  was  most  interested, 
tad   for   the   sake   of   which   mainly  it   was  fixed  by  him. 
drained    in    the    metaphysics     of    tlie     Leibnizo-Wulffian 
l^ebool,  which  marked  off  necessary  judgments  from  those 
of  simple  fact  without  considering   the  kinds  of  necessity, 
Kant,  when  be  camt*.  by  the  route  that  can  be  traced  in  his 
earlier  works,  to  apprehend  the  difference  between  merely 
Ijgical   analysis   and   real  synthesis  in   thought,  applied  it 

'  A'nrjfn/ojWta  Btitannica,  9th  ed.  ■  . 
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almost  exclusivelj'  to  those  judgmentB  for  which  a  cbaraci 
of  necessity  was  claimed.      He  therefore  noticed  truces  ol 
the  distinction  in  other  thinkers,  as  Locke,  only  in  so  far 
as  there  was  a  suggestion  also  of  this  special  reference.      In 
truth,  the   general   distinction,  under  a  variety  of   expi 
sions,  was  familiar  to  both   Hume  and   Locke,  and  it 
already  been  drawn  by  the  ancients.      The  old  doctrine 
the  Predicablee,  in  distinguishinj;  the  essential  predicaticm 
of   genus,    species,   and   difference    from   the   non-essential 
predication  of   property  and   accident,  plainly  involves  it ; 
making   besides,   as    between    the   last   two   predicables, 
distinction  which  is  very  closely  related  to  that  drawn 
Kant   between    the   a    priori    and    a   posteriori    synthel 
From  the  nominalistic  point  of  view  it  is  expressed  by 
difference   of  Verbal    and    Real   propositions,   as    in    Mi! 
Logic,  and  also  often  in  Locke. 

While  the  synthetic  judgment,  as  the  name  implies, 
brings  together  in  thought  two  distinct  concepts,  each  of 
which  may  be  thought  apart,  the  analytic  judgment  is 
merely  the  explication  of  a  single  concept  in  the  form  of. 
proposition.  It  is  dispnted  what  may  be  the  ground 
synthesis  in  different  cases,  hut  on  all  hands  it  is  agref 
that  the  logical  Law  of  Contradiction  is  the  controUin; 
principle  for  the  explication  of  concepts  already  in  the 
mind,  however  they  may  have  come  there.  Now  the  eS' 
plication  may  be  made  either  completely  or  partially,  accord- 
ing as  the  whole  or  part  only  of  the  intension  of  the  concept 
is  set  forth :  in  other  words,  the  aim  may  be  to  give  tl 
definition  {where,  in  the  full  sense,  that  is  posEible), 
simply  to  express  any  one  or  more  of  the  contained  atl 
hutes.  PropoisitionB  giving  such  partial  explication 
spoken  of  by  Locke  as  "  trifling  "  ;  and  it  is  true  that,  if  thi 
concept  is  supposed  already  in  the  mind,  no  increase  of 
knowledge  is  thereby  obtained.  This  word,  however,  is 
unfortunate.  Not  to  say  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
definitions,  where  the  explication  is  only  more  complete, 
it  tends  to  keep  out  of  view  the  fact  that  analytic  judg- 
ments, when  not  arbitrarily  formed,  are  themselves 
rather  the  concepts,  of  which  they  are  the  expIicatioD^j 
.  are — the  permanent  result  or  deposit  of  foregone  real  bj 
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thesis.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  with  concepts 
of  things  in  nature  —what  Mill  calls  natural  kinds — that  in 
them  a  constant  process  of  accretion  is  going  on ;  new 
attributes,  as  they  are  discovered,  being  taken  up  into  the 
essence,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  characteristic  and 
underived.  Much  also  that  is  mere  explication  to  one  mind 
is  real  infonnation  to  another. 

The  terms  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  thus  applied  to  judg- 
ments, are  so  expressive  in  themselves  that  they  have  now 
come  into  general  use.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  drawback 
to  such  an  association  of  the  terms,  that  it  traverses  what 
is  otherwise  the  consistent  use  of  the  words  analysis  and 
synthesis  in  relation  to  each  other.  As  the  article  Analysis 
has  shown,  there  is  a  synthesis  which,  as  much  as  any 
analysis,  is  purely  logical,  and  there  is  an  analysis  which, 
as  much  as  any  synthesis,  is  a  means  of  real  advance  in 
knowledge.  The  terms  Explicative  (Erlauterungsurtheile) 
and  Ampliative  {Erweiterungsurtheile),  also  employed  by 
Kant,  while  not  less  expressive,  are  open  to  no  such  objec- 
tion. 
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AssociATiox  OF  Ideas,  or  Mental  Associatidn.  is  a  generati 
name  used  in  psychology  to  express  the  condttioiis  uudei 
which   rep resentfit ions  arise   in   cousciousneBs,  and   atao  iflJ 
the  name  of  a  principle  of  explanation  put  forward  by  i 
important   school  of  thinkers  to  account  generally  for  thai 
facts  of  mental  life.     Tlie  more  common   expression,  fronil 
the  time  of  Locke,  who  seems  to   have  first  employed  f 
has  been  Association  of  Ideas;  but  it  is  allowed  or  m-ged  onfl 
al!  hands  that  this  phrase  contains  too  narrow  a  reference;! 
association,  in  either  of  the  senses  above  noted,  extending^ 
beyond  ideas  or  thoughts  proper  to  every  class  of  mental 
Htates.     In  the  long  and   erudite   Note  D",   appended  bffl 
Sir   W.    Hamilton    to    his    edition    of    Reid's    Works,   and  I 
offered  as  a  contribution  towards  a  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  mental    suggestion    or    association,   many    anticipations 
of  modern  statements  are  cited  from  the  works  of  ancient 
or  mediieval  thinkers,  and   for  Aristotle,  in   particular,  the 
glory  is  claimed  of  having  at  once  originated  the   doctrine 
and  practically  brought  it  to  perfection.     Aristotle's  enuncia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  is  certainly  very  remarkable.     As  trans- 
lated  by    Hamilton,   but    without    hie    interpolations,    the 
classical    passage  from  the   tract   De   Memoria    el   ii«m«i*-_ 
scentia  runs  as  follows  :  — 

When,  therefore,  we  accomplish  on  act  of    reminiscence,  we  | 
throagh  a  cerUiii  eeries  ol  preciir«ive  laovemeuta,  until  we  or 
movement  on  which  llie  one  wt  ore  in  quest  of  is  liabitually  consequeaU 
Hence,  too,  it  ie  that  we  hiiut  through  the  mentiU  train,  excogitatin|_ 
from  the  present  or  Boms  other,  iuid  from  oiiuilar  or  contrary  or  oottd^ 
JM»nt.     Through  this  process  reminiscence  take*)  place.     For  the  n 
nients  u'e,  in  these  cases,  sonietinieB  at  the  same  time,  sometimes  par 
of  the  same  whole,  so  that  the  siibHequent  movement  is  already  n 
than  hsJf  sGcomplished. 

The  passage   is  obscure   (leaving   open    to    Hamilton  tofl 
■  EncydopitiHa  Britanniea,  Oth  ed. 
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laggeel  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  it,  thai  may  be  noticed 
coiiuexiou  with  the  elaborate  doctriue  of  ansociatiou  put 
irward  by  hiinsetf,  as  it  to  evince  the  shortcomiusa  rather 
IAD  the  perfection  of  Ariatdtle'sl,  but  it  does  in  any  case 
idicate  the  various  princip]t;»  commonly  termed  Contrgaity, 
imilarily,   and   Contrast ;   and,   though    the   statement   of 
lesc  cannot  be  said  to  be  followed  up  by  an  effective  ex- 
iBJtioii  or  application,  it  quite  equals  in  ecope  the  observa- 
iDs  of  many  a  modern  inquirer.     Zeno  the  Stoic  also,  and 
ipicuruR,   accordine   to   the   report   of   Diogenes    Laertlus 
§  5'2,  X.  §  ^2.  overlooked    by   Hamilton),   eimmerated 
imilar  principlen  of  mental  association.     By  Bt.  Augustin 
the  end  of  his  long  rhapsody  on  the  wonders  of  memory 
book  X.  of  bis  Confeggions,  it  was  noted  (c.  19)  that  the 
d,  when  it  tries   to  remember  something  it  knows  it 
forgotten,  has,  as  it  were,  hold  of  part  and  thence  makes 
quest  after  the  other  part.     Meanwhile  and  later,  Aristotle's 
doctrinu  received  a  more  or  less  intelligent  expansion  and 
illustration  from  the  ancient  commentators  and  the  school- 
len :  and  in  the  still  later  period  of  transition  from  the 
;e  of  scholasticism  to  the  time  of  modern  philosophy,  pro- 
luged  in  the  works  of  some  writers  far  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  Hamilton,  from  the  stores  of  his  learning,  is  able 
to   adduce   not   a   few  philosophical    authorities   who   gave 
prominence  to  the  general  fact  of  mental  association — the 
Ipauiard  Ludovicus  Vives  (14^2-1.')40)  especially  being  most 
laastive   in   his  account   of  the   conditions   of  memory. 
lis    act    of  justice,    however,   once    rendered    to    earlier 
inquirers,  it  is  to  modem  views  of  association  that  atten- 
tion may  fairly  be  contiiic-d. 

In  Hobbea's  psychology  so  much  importance  is  assigned 

what    he    called,    variously,    the    succession,    sequence, 

ies.  consequence,  coherence,  train,  &q,,  of  i magi  nations 

thoughts  in   mental  discourse,   that  he  has  not  seldom 

been  regarded,  by  those  who  did  not  look  farther  back,  as 

the   founder  of  the  theory  of  mental  association.     He  did, 

indeed,    vividly    conceive    and    illustrate    the   principle   of 

tiguity,  but,  as  Hamilton  conclusively  shows,  he  repro- 

ed   in   his   exposition    but   u   part    of    the    Aristotelian 

ilrine,  nor  even  this  without  wavering :  representing  the 
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sequence  of  iiiiagea,  in  such  states  as  dreams,  now  (in  bi 
Human   Nature)  aa   casual  or  incoherent,  now  (in   Levia- 
than), following  Aristotle,  aa  simply  iniguided.     Not  befoi 
Hume,  among  the  moderns,  is  there  express  question  as  to' 
a  number  of  distinct  principles  of  association.     Locke  had, 
meanwhile,  introduced  the  phrase  Association  of  Ideas  as 
the  title  of  a  supplementary  chapter  incorporated  with  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Essay,  meaning  it.  however,  only  as 
the  name  of  a  principle   accounting  for   the   mental  pecu- 
liarities of  individual,  with    little  or  no   suggestion  of  its 
general  psychological  import.     Of  this  last  Hume  had  the 
strongest  impression,  and  thinking  himself,  in  forgetfuluei 
or   ignorance   of  Aristotle's   doctrine   of   reminiscence,   the! 
first  inquirer  that  had  ever  attempted  to  enumerate  all  the': 
modes    of    normal    association    among    mental    states,    be' 
brought  them  to   three— Resemblance,  Contiguity  in   timt 
and  place.  Cause  and  (or)   Effect.     Without  professing  tO' 
aiTive  at   this  result  otherwise  than  by  an   inductive  con- 
sideration of  instances,  he  yet  believed  his  enumeration  to] 
be    exhaustive,   and    sought    to   prove   it   so    by    resolvii 
Contrast — one   of  Aristotle's   heads,   commonly    received- 
as   a   mixture   of  causation    and   resemblance.     Viewed 
relation    to    his    general    philosophical    position,   it    must 
always    remain   a    perplexing    feature    of    Hume's    list   of 
principles,  that  he  specified   Causation  as  a   principle  dis- 
tinct from  Contiguity  ill  time,  while  otherwise  the  list  haS': 
no  superiority   to   Aristotle's.     Hume's  fellow-countryraei 
Gerard  and  Beattie,  in  opposition  to  him,  recurred  accoi 
iugly  to  the  traditional  enumeration :  and.  in  like  manner, 
Dugald    Stewart    put    forward    Resemblance.    Contrariety, 
and    Vicinity   in     time   and    place,   though     he    added, 
another   obvious    principle,   accidental    coincidence    in   thi 
sounds   of    Words,    and   fartlier    noted    three   other 
of   relation,   namely,   Cause   and   Effect,  Means   and   Eai 
and    Premisses    and    Conclusion,    as   holding    among 
trains   of   thought   under    circumstances   of    special    at( 
tion.      Beid,  preceding    l^tewart,  was   rather   disposed, 
his   own    part,   to   make   light   of    the   subject   of  associa- 
tion, vaguely  remarking  that  it  seems  to   require  no  other 
original  quality  of  mind  but  the  power  of  habit  to  explain 
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spontiinijoiis  recurrence  of  trains  of  thinking,  when  ' 
worae  famih'ar  by  frequent  repetition  ilntellectual  Powers.' 
L  3S7).  The  counter-observation  of  his  editor,  Hamilton, 
B  can  as  well  explain  habit  by  association  as  asDocia- 
tion  by  habit,  might  with  reason  have  been  pointed  more 
sharply. 

Hamilton's  own  theory  of  mental  reproduction,  sugges- 
tion, nr  association,  given  in  outline  in  Note  V>***  follow- 
ing tbe  historical  note  before  mentioned,  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  Reid's  Works,  calls  foe  more  special  notice, 
i  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  expression  yet  devised  for 
9ie  principles  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  mental  repre- 
iDt&tion.  It  is  a  development,  greatly  modified,  of  the 
rine  expounded  in  bis  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  (vol.  ii. 
223,  seq.),  which,  in  agreement  with  some  foreign 
■athorities,  reduced  the  principles  of  association  first  to 
two — Simultaneity  and  Affinity,  and  these  farther  to  one  .' 
supreme  principle  of  Redintegration  or  Totality.  In  the 
ultimate  scheme  he  posits  no  less  than  four  general  laws  of 
mental  succession  concerned  in  reproduction :  (1)  Associa- 
bility  or  possible  co-suggestion  (all  thoughts  of  the  same 
mental  subjects  are  associahle,  or  capable  of  suggesting  eacli 
other) ;  (2)  Itepetitioo  or  direct  remembrance  (thoughts 
coidentical  in  modification,  but  differing  in  time,  tend  to 
suggest  each  other);  (3)  Redintegration,  direct  remem- 
brance or  reminiscence  (thoughts  once  coidentical  in  time 
are,  however  different   as  mental   modes,  again  suggestive 

of  each   other,  and  that  in   the  mutual  order  which  they 

^^niginally   held) :    (4)    Preference    (thoughts    are    suggested 

^^B)i  merely  by  force  of  the  general  subjective  relation  sub- 

^^^ptiiig    between    themselves,   they   are    also   suggested    in 

^^Boportion    to    the    relation    of    interest,    from     whatever 

^^BtiTce,  in  which  they  stand  to  the  individual  mind).     Upon 

^^pbeae  follow,  as  special  laws  :     A,  Primary — modes  of  the 

laws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration — 11),  law  of  Similars 

(Analogy,  Affinity) ;  ('2),  law  of  Contrast ;  (3),  law  of  Coad- 

jacency  (Cause  and   Effect,  &c.) :    B,  Secondary ^m odes  of 

the  law  of   Preference,  under  the  law  of   Possibility — (1), 

laws  of  Immediacy  and  Homogeneity ;  (2),  law  of  Facility, 

Much   is  the   ncheme ;  and  now  may  be  understood    what 
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interpretation  Hamilton  desires  to  put  upon  Amlotle's 
doctrine,  when  he  finds  or  seeks  in  it  a  parallel  relalioDtol 
that  established  by  himself  between  the  general  laws,  morel 
especially  Redintegration,  and  bis  special  ones.  But,  f 
though  the  commentary  of  Tfaemistiiis,  which  he  cites,  I 
lends  eoiut-  kind  of  support  to  the  position,  it  cannot  bal 
maintained  without  putting  the  greatest  strain  on  Aristotle'g^ 
langua^'e,  and  in  one  place  it  is  aB  good  a6  suiTenderod  byl 
Hamiltun  bimself  tfoolnnte,  p.  900,  b).  Nor  is  the  a 
tion  of  such  a  meaning  at  all  necesBary  to  establish  AriBtoUo'»| 
iiredit  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  mental  assuciation. 

Thus   far   the   principles  of   association    have   been  con- 1 
sidered  only  as  involved  in  mental  reproduction  andrepre-l 
sentation.      There  has   grown   up,    however,   especially   in  I 
England,  the  psychological  school  above  mentioned,  which  I 
ninis  at  explaining  all   mental   acquisitions,  and   the  inoTA'l 
complex  mental  processes  generally,  under  laws  not  othera 
than   those   determining    simple   reproduction.      HamiltOQl 
aleo,   though   professing,    in   the    title   of  his   outline  juafel 
uoticed,  to  deal  with  reproduction  only,  formulates  a  auiu-a 
ber  of  still  more  general  laws  of  mental  succession — law  i 
Buccession,   law  of  Variation,  law    of  Dependence,  law   i 
Ketativity   or   Integration    (involving  law   of  ('onditioned}J 
and,   finally,  law   of   IntrinMic   or  Objective    Relativity— 
the  highest  to  which  human  coiiHciousness  is  subject ;  ball 
it  is  in  a  sense  quite  different  that  the  psychologists  of  thai 
so-called  Association ist    School   intend   their  appropriationfl 
of  the  principle  or  principles  commonly  biguahsed.     As  far-fl 
as  can  be  judged  from  imperfect  records,  they  were  anticiJ^ 
pated  to  some  extent   by  the  expenentialists  of  anoieoM 
times,  both  Stoic  and  Epicurean  icf.  Uiogenes   Laertins,  ■ 
above).     In  the  modern  period.  Hobbes  is  the  first  tbinkei 
of  permanent  note  to  whom  the   doctnne  may  lie  tracedJ 
Though    he    took,   as    has    been    seen,    anything    but 
exhaustive   view   of  the  phenomena  of   mental   successionJ 
yet,  after  dealing  with   trains  of  imagination,  or  what   b*| 
called  mental  discourse,   he  sought  in  the   higher  i~ 
meats   of  intellect  to   explain    reasoning  as   a  discourse  ill] 
words,  dependent  upon  an  arbitrary  system  of  marks,  eOiOlB 
associated  with,  or  standing  for,  a  variety  of  imaginatiousjd 
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save  for  &  gutieral  axsertion  tliat  reasoning  is  a  reckan- 
; — otherwise,  a  coiiipoundiufj  »iid  resulviiig — he  had  110 
r  account  ol'  knowledge  to  give.  The  whole  emotional 
le  of  raind,  or,  in  his  language,  the  piisHioriH,  he.  in  like 
ni&iiiier.  resolved  into  an  t-xpectatioii  of  conseipienceR  batted 
oti  past  experience  of  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense.  Thus, 
though  \iv  niado  nu  serious  attempt  to  juHtify  his  analysis 
■pi  detail,  he  is  undoubtedly  to  he  classed  with  the  associa- 
ialB  of  the  next  century— Hartley  and  the  others.  They, 
ever,  were  wont  to  trace  the  first  begiiuiings  of  tbeir 
psychuiogical  theory  no  farther  back  than  to  Locke's  Essay. 
If  this  seems  strange,  when  Locke  did  little  more  than 
anpply  tiiem  with  the  word  Association,  it  must  I)e  re- 
tiieiiibcred  in  what  ill  repute  the  name  uf  Hobbes  stood, 
and  also  that  Locke's  work,  though  not  directly  concerned 
wtUi  the  question  of  psychological  development,  being  rather 
of  metaphysical  or  logical  import,  was  eminently  psycho- 
logical in  spirit,  and  might  fairly  be  held  to  contain  in  an 
implicit  form  the  principle  or  principles  evolved  later  by 
the  associationists.  Berkeley,  dealing,  immediately  after  " 
Looke  and  altogether  in  Locke's  spirit,  with  the  s]iecial 
psycho lofjical  problem  of  visual  perception,  was  driven  to 
it  expressly  a  principle  of  soggestion  or  association  in 
terms:  "That  one  idea  may  suggest  another  to  the 
id,  it  will  suffice  that  they  have  been  observed  to  go 
together,  without  any  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of 
their  coexistence,  or  so  much  as  knowing  what  it  is  that 
makes  them  so  to  coexist"  (Neic  Theory  0/  Vision,  §  2.5); 
and  to  support  the  obvious  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  ca^e  of  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch  before  him, 
be  constantly  urged  that  association  of  sound  and  sense  of 
language  which  the  later  school  has  always  put  in  the  fore- 
ground, whether  as  illustrating  the  principle  in  general  or 
in  explanation  of  the  supreme  importance  of  language  for 
knowledge.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  Hume,  coming  after 
Berkeley,  and  assuming  Berkeley's  results,  though  he  re- 
verted to  the  larger  inquiry  of  Locke,  should  be  more 
Implicit  in  .his  reference  to  association ;  and.  not  only 
ilicit.  he  was  original  also,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  a 
.^ind   of  attraction    which   in  the   mental    world   will   be 
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found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects   ae   in   the   natan 
and   to   show   itself  iu  as    many    and   as   varions   forms^ 
{Human  Nature,  i.  1,  §   4).     O.ther  inquirers  were,  in   faol 
appearing  about  the  same  time,  who  conceived  of  associw 
tion  with  this  breadth  of  view,  and  set  themselves  to  track." 
as  psychologists,  its  effect  in  detail . 

Hartley's  Obseraations  on  Man,  published  in  1749  (eleven 
years  after   the   Human   Nature,   and   one   year   after   tb^j 
better-known  Inquinj,  of   Kume),  opened  the  path  for  a 
the  investigations  of  like  nature  that  have  since  that  titn 
become  so  characteristic  of  the  English  name  in  psychology. 
According  to   his   own   statement,  his   attention    was  6n<t 
turned  to  the  subject  about  eighteen  years  before,  through 
what  he  heard  of  an  opinion  of  the  "  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,"  thnl 
it  was  pOBsible  to  deduce  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  ( 
pains  from  association.     Gay  is  known  only  by  a  disserti^ 
tion    on    the    fundamental    principles    of    virtue,    prefixed, 
at   first  anonymously,  in    1731.   to  Archdeacon   (afterwards 
Bishop)  Law's  translation  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  wherein 
it  was  maintained,  with  considerable  force,  that  by  associa- 
tion the  feelings  belonging   to   ends  may  couie   to   attach 
themselves  to  means,  and  give  rise  to  action  for  the  t 
as  if  they  were  ends,   as  seen  (the  instance  has  become  f 
commonplace)  in  the   passion   for  money- making.     In  thf 
vein,   but  on  a  very  different  scale,   Hartley  proceeded  I 
work.     A  physician  by  profession,  and  otherwise  well  verserf' 
in  science,  he  sought  to  combine  with  an  elaborate  theory 
of  mental  association  a  minutely  detailed  hypothesis  as  to 
the  corresponding  action  of  the  nervous  system,  based  tipoa  i 
the   suggestion   of  a   vibratory   motion    within    the  nervM 
thrown     out    by    Newton    in    the    last    paragraph    of  tbi 
Principia.     So  far,  however,  from  promoting  the  acceptance 
of  the  psychological  theory,  this  physical  hypothesis  proved 
to   have   rather   tite   opposite    effect,    and   it    began    to   be 
dropped  by  Hartley's  followers  (as  Pnestley,  in  his  abhdgt 
edition  of  the   Observations,  1775)  before  it  was  seriou^ 
impugned    from    without.       When    it    is    studied    in 
original,  and   not  taken  upon  the  report  of  hostile  critics, 
who  would  not,  or  could  not — at  all  events,  who  did  not— 
miderstaiid  it,  no  little  importance  must  still  he  accorded  tu 
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iie  first  attempt,  not  seldom  a  curiously  feljcitouu  one,  to 
f  through  that  parallelism  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
which  Bince  then  has  come  to  count  for  more  and  more 
1  the  Kcieuce  of  mind.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Hartley  himseif,  for  all  liis  paternal  interest  in  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  was  careful  to  keep  separate  from 
its    fortunes    the    cause   of  his    other    doctrine   of   mental 

^B6aocialion.     Of  this  the  point  lay  in  no  mere  restatement, 
with   new    precision,   of  a   principle    of  coherence   among 
"  ideas,"   but  in  its    being   taken    as    a   clue   by   which    to 
follow  the  profjressive  development  of  the  mind's  powers. 
Holding  that   mental  states   could  be  scientifically  under- 
stood   only   as   they  were   analysed,  Hartley  sought   for  a 
I  principle  of  synthesis  to  explain   the  complexity  exhibited 
bot  only  in  trains  of  representative  images,  but  alike  in  the 
IDost  involved  combinations  of  reasonings  and  (as  Berkeley 
m)  in  the  apparently  simple  phenomena  of  objective 
terception,  as  well  as  in   the  varied  play  of  the  emotions, 
.  afijain,  in    the  manifold  conBcious  adjustments  of  the 
nutor  system.     One   principle  appeared   to   bim   sullicient 
brail,  running,  as  enunciated  for  the  simplest  case,  thus: 
"■Ally  sensations  A,  B,   C,  &c.,   by   being   associated  with 
B  another  a  suflieient  number  of  times,  get  such  a  power 
»ver  the  corresponding  ideas   (called  by  Hartley  also  ves- 
"  [ea,  types,  images)  a,  b,  c.  &c..  that  any  one  of  the  sensa- 
Hous  A,  when  impressed  alone,  sliall  be  able  to  excite  in 
Ifae  mind  b,  c,  &c.,  the  ideas  of  the  rest".     To  render  the 
briQciple    applicable    in    the    cases   wliere    the    associated 
tfements  are  neither  sensations  nor  simple  ideas  of  sensa- 
ioua.  Hartley's  first  care  was  to  determine  the  conditions 
Under  which   states  other   than   these   simplest   ones  have 
"^ their  rise  in  the  mind,  becoming  the  matter  of  ever  higher 
and  higher  combinations.     Tlie  principle  itself  supphed  the 
key  to  the  difficulty,  when  coupled  with  the  notion,  already 
■  implied   in    Berkeley's   investigations,   of  a   coalescence   of 
[Bunple  ideas  of  sensation  into  one  complex  idea,  which  may 
^a&e  to  bear  any  obvious  relation  to  its  constituents.     So 
from   being   content,    like    Hohbes,   to    make   a   rough 
^neralisation  to  all  mind  from  the  phenomena  of  developed 
Ueiuory,  as  if  these  might  he  straightway  assumed.  Hartley 
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made  a  point  of  referring  them,  m  a.  subuiilinate  place  on 
their  own,  to  his  universal  principle  of  mental  syntbesi&l 
He  expressly  put  forward  the  law  of  association,  endueM 
with  such  scope,  as  supplying  what  was  wanting  to  Locke'sS 
doctrine  in  its  more  strictly  psychological  aspect,  and  thud 
marks  by  his  work  a  distinct  advance  on  the  line  o9 
development  of  the  experiential  philosophy.  I 

The  new  doctrine  received  warm  support  from  some,  a>1 
Law  and  Priestley,  who  both,  like  Hume  and  Hartley  him-l 
self,  took  the   principle  of  association   as   having  the  likSfl 
import  tor  the  science  of  mind  that  gravitation  had  acquired! 
for  the  science  of  matter.     Tbe  principle  began  also,  if  nofrl 
always   with   direct   reference   to    Hartley,   yet,    doubtless,! 
owing    to    his   impressive    advocacy   of    it,    to    he   appliedfl 
systematically  in  special  directions,  as  by  Tucker  (1768)  tOH 
morals,  and  by  Alison  (1790)  to  iBSthetics.     Tbomaa  Brown.! 
(d.    1820)   subjected   anew    to    discussion    the   question   of 
theory.     Hardly  less  unjust  to  Hartley  than  Reid  or  tjtewart 
had  been,  and  forward  to  proclanu  all  that  was  different  iu 
bis   own   position,   Brown    must   yet   he   ranked   with   the-f 
associationists  before  and  after  him  for  thu  prominence  h^ 
assigned   to   tbe   associative    principle   in    sense- per ceptiotc 
(what  he  called  external  affections   of  mind),  and  for  hi^ 
reference  of  all  other  mental  states  (internal  affections)  t 
the  two  generic  capacities  or  susceptibilities  of  Simple  ani 
Relative  Suggestion.     He  preferred  the  word  Suggestion  t 
Association,  which  seemed  to  liim  to  imply  some  prior  coifc 
necting  process,  whereof  there  was  no  evidence  in  many  0 
the  most  important  cases  of  suggestion,  nor  even,  strictlyj 
speaking,  in  the  case  of  contiguity  iu  time  where  the  terra 
seemed   least   inapplicable.       According    to   him,    all    thai 
could  be  assumed  was  a  general  constitutional  tendency  0 
the  mind  to  exist  successively  in   states  that  have  certain^ 
relations  to  each  other,  of  itself  only,  and  without  any  eit-i 
tenial  cause  or  any  influence  previous  to  thaVTJperating  « 
the  moment  of  the  suggestion.     Brown's  chief  cojitributioid 
to  tbe  general  doctrine  of  mental  association,  besides  whal 
he  did  for  the  theory  of  perception,  was,  perhaps,  his  analyaut 
'i   of  voluntary  reminiscence   and  constructive   imagination — 
faculties  that  appear  at  first  sight  to  He  altogether  beyond 
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Hm  Bxplftnstory   miiKe   of  the  principle.     lu   James   Mill's 

^kitalyait  of  the  Pkenoinena  of  the  Human  Mind  (1829),  the 

ncinciple,  much  as  Hartley  had  couceived  it,  was  carried 

MDl,  wilh  uhanicteristic  coiisequeiioe,  over  the  psychological 

pfield-     With  a  much  enlarged  and  more  varied  conception 

Ml    aB»ociation,    Prof.    Bain    has    re-executed    the    (general 

bsychol(}gical   task   in   the    present    generation,   while    Mr. 

Btcrbect  Spencer  has  revised   the   doctrine   from   the  new 

Hpint   of   view   of  the   evolution-hypothesis.      John    Stuart  * 

HIill   made   only  occasional   excuriiions   into   the  region   uf 

BBycholo(;y   proper,    but    sought,    in    his    System   of   Loqk    « 

^a648),  to  detenuino  the  couditions  of  objective  truth  from 

^■e  point  of  view  of  the  aasociationist  theory,  an<i,  thus  or 

Hkborwise  bein^  drawn  into  general  philosophical  discussion. 

^bread  wider  than  any  one  before  him  its  repute. 

H^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Associatiouist  School  has  been 

H^mposed  chietly  of  British  thinkers,  but  in  France  also  it 

^UB   had    distinguished    representatives.     Of    these   it    will  *' 

^bffice  to  mention  Coudillac,  the  author  of  the  sensationalist 

^■ovement   In    the   eighteenth    century,    who   professed    to     "' 

H^platn  all  knowledge  From  the  single  principle  of  associa- 

Hkui  (iiaiaon)  of  ideas,  operating  through  a  previous  associa- 

"Bon  with  signs,  verbal  or  other.     At   the  present  day  the 

later  English  school  counts  important  adherents  among  the 

younger  French  thinkers.     In  Germany,  before  the  time  of 

Kant,   mental    association    was    generally   treated    in    the 

traditional  manner,  as  by  Wolff.     Kant's  inquiry  into  the 

foundations  of  knowledge,  agreeing  m  its  general  purport 

with  Locke's,  however  it  differed  in  its  critical  procedure, 

brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  newer  doctrine  that  had 

been  grafted  on  Locke's  philosophy  ;  and  to  account  for  the 

fact   of   synthesis   in   cognition,    in    express   opposition    to 

associatiunism,  as  represented  by  Hume,  was,  in  truth,  bis 

prime  object,  starting,  as  he  did,  from  the  assumption  that 

there  was  that  in   knowledge  which   no   mere  association 

of  e\periences   could   explain.     To    the    extent,    therefore. 

that  bis  influence  prevailed,  all  such  inquiries  as  the  English 

aasociatiomsts   went   on   to   prosecute   were   discounted   in 

Germany.     Kot  with  standing,  under  the  very  shadow  of  bis 

antbority  a  corresponding,  if  not  related,  movement  was 
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initiated  by  Herbart.     Peculiar,  and  widely  different  I'rorn  I 
anything    conceived    by   the    associationists,   as    Herbart'aJ 
metaphysical  opinions  were,  he  was  at  one  with  them,  audi 
at  variance  with  Kant,  in  assigning  fundamental  importaoool 
to  the   psychological   investigation  of  the   development   of  ' 
conHciuusness,  nor  was  liis   conception  of  the  laws  deter- 
mining the  interaction  and   tiow  of  mental   presentations 
and  repreaentfttious,  when   taken   in  its  bare  psychological 
import,    essentially   diEFerent    from    theirs.       In    Beneke's 
psychology   also,  and   in   more   recent   inquiries  conducted 
mainly  by  physiologists,  mental  association  has  been  under- 
stood in  its  wider  scope,   as   a  general    principle  of  ex-) 
planation. 

Associationists   differ  not   a   little   among  themselves  ta 
the   statement   of   their    principle,    or,    when   they   addnoc 
several  principles,  in  their  conception   of  the   relative  imA 
portance  of  these.     Hartley  took  account  only  of  Contiguityj 
or  the  repetition  of  impressions  synchronous  or  immediately! 
successive  ;    and   the   like   is   true  of  James    Mill,  tbough,r 
incidentally,  he  made   an   express   attempt   to   resolve   thea 
received  prniciple  of  Similarity,  and  through  this  the  otha 
principle   of  Contrast,    into   his   fundamental   law— law  < 

;  Frequency,  as  be   sometimes  called  it,   because   upon  {re>l 
quency,  in  conjunction   vrith  vividness  of   impressions,  tbt 

r  strength  of  association,  in  his  view,  depended.     In  i 
of    his   own,    Brown    also,    while    accepting    the   commo^ 
Aristotelian    enumeration    of    principles,    inclined    to    th^ 
opinion  that  "  all  suggestion   may  be   found  to  depend  i 
prior  coexistence,  or  at  least  on  such  proximity  as  is  itselt 
very    probably    a    modification    of    coexistence,"    pmvidec 

~  account  be  taken  of  "the  influence  of  emotions  and  othai 
feelings   that   are   very  different   from    ideas,   a^   when 
analogous    object    suggests    an    analogous    object    by    t 
influence  of  an  emotion  which    each   separately  may  bavi 

__  produced  before,  and  which  is,  therefore,  common  to  both"*^ 
(Upon   which    view   it    obviously   occurs   to   remark,   thau^ 
except  in  the   particular  case,  plainly  not  inteiided.  wbci 
the  objects  are  experienced   in  actual  succession  with 
emotion  common   to  hotb,  a  suggestion  through  #tnit^ 
emotions  must  still  be  presumeil.)    To  the  contrary  e~ 
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Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
mental  aasuciation  is  that  presentations  agf^re^ate  or  cohere 
with  their  hke  in  past  experience,  and  that,  besides  this 
law,  there  is  in  strictness  no  other,  all  further  phenomena 
of  aBSOciatioD  being  incidental.  Thus  in  particular,  he 
would  explain  association  by  Contiguity  as  due  to  the 
circumstance  of  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  present  to 
the  past  in  conscitnisness;  a  presentation  in  as  far  as  it  is 
distinctly  cognised  is  in  fact  recfignised  through  cohering 
with  its  like  in  past  experience,  but  there  ia  always,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptions,  a 
certain  ran^o  within  which  the  classing  of  the  present 
experience  with  past  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tions nearly  like  the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  asaimilation  ;  now  coi^iguity 
is  likeness  of  relation  in  time  or  in  space,  or  in  both,  and, 
when  the  classing,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  general,  goes 
easily  and  infallibly  forward,  becomes  specific,  a  presenta- 
tioti  may  well  arouse  the  merely  contiguous,  instead  of  the 
ildentical,  from  foriner  experience.  Midway  between  these 
Opposed  views  should  be  noted,  finally,  the  position  of 
Vrot.  Bain,  who  regards  Contiguity  and  Similarity, 
[ijogically,  as   perfectly  distinct   principles,  though  in  actual 

lychological  occurrence  they  blend  intimately  with  each 
[other;  contiguous  ti'ains  being  started  by  a  first  (it  may 
"  imphcit)  representation  through  Similarity,  while  the 
express  assimilation  of  present  to  past  in  consciousness  is 
mlways,  or  tends  to  be,  followed  by  the  revival  of  what  was 
presented  in  contiguity  with  that  past. 

That  Similarity  is  an  ultimate  ground  of  mental  associa-- 
tion  cannot  seriously  be  questioned,  and  to  neglect  or 
discount  it,  in  the  manner  of  the  older  representatives  of 
the  school,  is  to  render  the  associationist  theory  quite 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  general  psychological  explana- 
tian.     It  is  simply  impossible  to  over-rate  the  importance  of 

te  principle,  and,  when  Mr.  Spencer,  by  way  of  supporting 
firia  position,  maintains  farther,  that  the  psycliological  fact 
ol  conscious  assimilation  corresponds  with  the  fundamen- 
tally simple  physiological  fact  of  re-excitation  of  the  same 
nervouB  stmctures,  the  force  as  well  as   pertinence  of  the 
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obHervatiuii  is  at  once  evident.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  \ 
questioii  whether  a  re()  resent  a  lion,  iipou  a  particular 
occasion,  shall  be  evoked  by  Similarity,  and  auotber 
question  what  shall  be  raised  into  consciousnesB  along 
with  it ;  nor  for  this  is  there  any  help  but  in  posiling 
a  distinct  principle  of  Contiguity.  The  phenomena  01 
presentative  cognition  or  objective  perception  on  wbicb 
Mr.  Spencer  bases  his  argument,  are  precisely  those  in' 
which  the  function  of  Contiguity  is  least  explicitly  mani- 
fested, but  only  because  of  the  certainty  and  fixity  it  hat 
assumed  through  the  great  uniformity  and  frequency  Ol 
such  experience,  Let  the  series  of  presentative  elements, 
as  in  formal  education,  be  less  coustant  in  compositionv 
and  less  frequently  recurrent,  than  are  those  aggregates  ( 
sensible  impressions  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  experi- 
ence,  become  to  ns  objects  in  space  with  a  charactei^ 
comparatively  fixed,  and  then  the  function  of  Contiguity 
starts  out  with  sufficient  prominence,  being  found  as  ufte 
as  not  to  fail  in  determining  a  revival  of  the  corresponding 
representative  series.    All  the  phenomena,  too,  of  cooles' 

i'  cence,  in  which  a  variety  of  elements  become  fused  to  • 
result  in  consciousness  as  heterogeneous  as  any  chemiu 
compound  in  relation  to  its  constituents — phenomena  thai 
have  remained  the  very  property  of  the  Associationist  Scbod 

X.  since  they  first  were  distinctly  noted  by  Hartley— how  an 
these  to  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  Similarity?  la-' 
volvcd  as  it  tncontestably  is  in  every  repeated  apprehension^ 
whether  of  the  elements,  or  of  the  product,  or  of  the  relatitn 
between  them.  Similarity  of  itself  is  powerless  to  determiui 
a  relation  the  essence  of  which  lies  not  more  in  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  result  than  in  the  diversity  of  tb( 
elements  brought  together.  Nor,  in  order  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  principle  of  Contiguity  to  an  equally  funda- 
mental position  with  that  of  Similarity,  is  it  more  difficak 
to  find  an  expression  in  terms  of  physiology  correspondinj 
with  the  subjective  process.  The  fact  that  different  neni 
centres  are  excited  together,  synchronously  or  successivelyj 
along  definite  lines  of  connexion,  will  leave  tliem,  beiug 
so  connected,  in  a  state  of  relative  instability,  which,  other 
things  equal,  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  frequeucy  and 
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ingth  of  the  excitation;  and  thus,  when  one  of  them  is, 
in  whatever  way,  a^iu  aroused,  the  rest  will  tend  to  be  re- 
affected  also  by  rcaaou  of  the  instability  that  bas  remained. 
The  process  of  psychological  representation,  running  parallel 
with  the  nervous  events  here  supposed,  involves  assimilation 
at  every  stage  from  and  including  the  first ;  it  is  also  con- 
stantly happeuing,  in  contiguous  trains,  that  a  break  occurs 
a  particular  aiage  through  an  express  suggestion,  by 
imilarity,  of  something  foreign  to  the  train.  But  iu  tbe 
IS  in  the  other — alike  coincident  with  tbe  implicit 
action  of  Similarity,  and  in  the  panses  of  express  assimila- 
tion—the  principle  of  Contiguity  bas  a  part  to  play,  not  to 
be  denied  or  confounded  with  any  other. 

A  minor  question,  also  disputed,  is  whether,  by  tbe  side  of 

ntiguity  and  Similarity,  Contrast  should  be  held,  as   by 

latotle,   an    independent    principle   of    association.     That 

iigs  contrasted  may  and  do  often  suggest  each  other  in 

iisciousness  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  but  ever  since  Hume 

mpted,  however  infelicitonsly,  to   resolve   tbe  principle 

others,  its  independence  bas  not  ceased  to  lie  under 

ipicion.     Wlien  the  question  is  approached  without  pre- 

iice,   it   cannot   but   appear   strange   that   mental   states 

lich  suggest  each  otber  because  of  likeness,  should  suggest 

:b  other  because  of  unlikeness  also.     In   that  case  any- 

might  suggest  everything  else,  since  like  and  unlike 

aus  states  are  all  that  are  possible;  nay,  unlike  states 

are   all,    as   there   niust   always   be   some   difference 

Iween    any   two.     Now   it    ia    true,   in   one    sense,    that 

anything  may  suggest  anything  be  it  ever  so  unlike,  namely, 

if  the  things  have  been  once  or  repeatedly  experienced  in 

conjunction ;  but  then  tbe  bond  of  association  is  the  con- 

ly,  and  not  the  unlikeness,  which  obviously  cannot  be 

and  for  susgeating  this  one  other  thing  more  than  any 

thing.     By  contrast,  however,  is  not  generally  meant 

nulikeness     Genuine  contrast,  as  black-white,  giant- 

F.  up-down,  are  peculiar  in  having  under  tbe  difference 

rundation  of  similarity,  the  two   members  lying  witln'u 

sphere  of   a  common    higher   notion,  and   only   being 

itinguished  the  more  impressively  by  reason   of  the  ac- 

ilupKuying   imlikeness.     Clearly,    in    tbe    case   of  mutual 
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suggestion,  if  it  be  not  the  similarity  itself  that  is  hei 
the  ground  of  association,  it  may  again  be  Contiguity,  tbi 
sharpest  experience  of  each  member  of  the  contrast  bavin] 
been  when  there  was  experience  also  of  the  other ;  or  bol' 
grounds  may  conspire  towards  the  result,  the  association 
being   then  what   Prof.    Bain   has   marked   as   Compound. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded  that  only  in  a  secondary 

sense  can  Contrast  be   admitted  as  a  principle  of  menta 
association. 

The  highest  philosophical  interest,  as  distinguished  froi 
that  which  is  more  strictly  psycbological.  attaches  to  tl 
mode  of  mental  association  called  Inseparable.  The  coalei 
cence  of  mental  states  noted  by  Hartley,  as  it  had  bee 
assumed  by  Berkeley,  was  farther  formulated  by  James  Mi 
in  these  terms : — 

Some  ideas  are  b,v  frequenoy  Hud  HtreDgth  of  ftaEociutioD  on  nloBS 
cinnbtned  that  tbey  cannot  be  separated ;  if  one  exists,  the  other  exia 
along  witli  it  in  spite  of  whatever  eflort  we  luake  to  disjoin  IhM 
(AntUyiit  of  lilt:  Hnnnu  Mind,  2nd  ed.  vol.  L  p.  B3.) 

J.  S.  Mill's  statement  is  more  guarded  and  particular  :- 

When  two  pbenomena  have  been  verj  often  experieni'ed  in  em 
junction,  and  have  not,  in  anj'  single  in  stance,  occurred  separately  eithi 
in  experience  or  in  thought,  there  is  produced  between  them  what  hi 
been  called  inseparable,  or,  less  correctly,  indissoluble,  aBsc>ciation ;  I 
which  is  not  ineiuit  that  the  association  must  inevitably  lust  to  the  ei 
of  life — that  no  subaequeut  experience  or  proceits  of  thought  can  posaili 
(ivajl  to  disHolve  it ;  but  only  that  as  lon^  ub  no  aneb  experience  i 
process  of  thought  lias  taken  place,  the  aawciatiou  is  irresistible ;  it 
iniposnible  for  us  to  think  the  one  thing  disjoined  from  the  othi 
lExnmination  of  Hamillon'ii  PhUoitiphy,  2nd  ed.  p.  191.) 

Even  this  statement,  however,  is  somewhat  lacking  j 
precision,  since  there  never  is  any  impossibility  of  tbinkiu 
the  things  apart,  in  the  sense  of  considering  them  as  log 
cally  distinct;  the  very  fact  of  association  implies  at  leoi 
such  distinctness,  while  there   may  be   evident,  besides, 

aitive  difference  of  psychological  origin,  as  when,  in  tl 

)  of  visual  extension,  the  colour  of  the  field  is  referred 

ttbe  passive  sensihihty  of  the  eye,  and  the  expanse  to  its 

tobitity.     The  impossibility  is  of  representation  apart,  uo(< 

of  logical  consideration  or  thought.     It  is  chiefly  by  J. 

Mill  that  the  philosophical  application  of  the  principle 
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■  been  ruude.  The  first  and  most  obvious  appliuution  is  to 
Kso-called  nectiSHary  truths — such,  namely,  as  are  not  merely 
I'toalylic  judfjineiita  but  involve  a  syntheais  uf  distinct 
uiotiuus.  Again,  the  same  thinker  has  sought,  in  the  work 
■Met  cited,  to  prove  Inseparable  Association  the  ground  of 
HiBlief  iu  an  external  objective  world.  The  former  application, 
H^eoially,  is  facilitated,  when  the  experience  through  which 
■be  (wsociatioii  is  supposed  to  be  constituted  is  understood 
Fiw  cnmulative  in  the  race,  and  transmissible  as  original  en- 
Bdowment  to  individuals — endowment  that  may  be  expressed 
Bother.  Bubjectively,  as  latent  intelligence,  or,  objectively,  as 
Bxed  nervous  couuexionu.  Mr.  Spencer,  as  before  suggested, 
^p  the  author  of  this  extended  view  of  mental  association. 
^B  For  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  psychological  theory  of 
^■le  Association ist  School,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe 
Bforks  of  its  latest  representatives  named  above.  Tbe 
^kestion  is  still  under  discussion,  how  far  the  theory  avails 
^B  account  for  the  facts  of  intelUgence,  not  to  say  the 
Homplex  phases  of  mental  life  in  general  iu  all  their  variety  ; 
Kor.  were  the  theory  carried  out  farther  than  it  has  yet  been 
Wiy  AQy  one,  and  formulated  in  terms  commanding  more 
vseneral  assent  than  any  expression  of  it  has  yet  obtained 
^^n  from  professed  adherents,  ia  it  likely  to  be  raised  above 
^■spute.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  stand  forward  with  a 
^Becial  claim  to  the  sctenli6c  character ;  as  already  in  his 
^fine  Liaplace  (who,  though  an  outsider,  could  well  judge)  ^ 
Hbre  witness,  when,  speaking  of  the  principle  of  association  j 
^BoDtiguity)  as  applied  to  the  explanation  of  knowledge,  he 
^piclsred  it  la  partie  r/elle  de  la  nUtaphysique  (Essai  phil.  sur 
^L  Prohabilith,  CEuvres,  vol,  vii.  p.  cxxxvii.).  It  in  the 
Hby^c&l  sciences  the  object  of  the  inquirer  is  confined  to 
^■tablishing  laws  expressive  of  the  relations  subsisting 
^Biongst  phenomena,  then,  however  different  be  the  internal 
^■orld  of  mind — however  short  such  treatment  may  seem  to 
^■me  of  expressing  the  depth  and  fulness  even  of  its 
^benomenal  nature — a  corresponding  object  is  as  much  as 
HbB  scientific  psychologist  can  well  set  to  himself.  The  laws 
^!f  association  express  undoubted  relations  holding  among 
particular  mental  states,  that  are  the  real  or  actual  facts 
with  which  the  psychologist  has  to  deal,  and  it  becomes  a 
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strictly  scientific  task  to  inquire  how  far  the  whole  com- 
plexity of  the  internal  life  may  receive  an  explanation 
therefrom.  Understood  in  this  sense,  Hume's  likening  of 
the  laws  of  mental  association  to  the  principle  of  gravitation 
in  external  nature  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  associationists  to  have  grasped  early,  and  steadily 
maintained,  such  a  conception  of  psychological  inquiry, 
and,  whatever  their  defects  of  execution  may  have  been  or 
remain,  their  work  retains  a  permanent  value  as  a  serious 
J  attempt  to  get  beyond  barren  description  of  abstract  mental 
i  faculties  to  real  and  effective  explanation.  The  psychologists 
that,  in  the  related  point  of  view,  have  earned  the  title  of 
the  Analytical  School,  from  holding  before  their  eyes  the 
exemplar  of  the  method  of  the  positive  sciences,  are  precisely 
those  that  have  fastened  upon  the  principles  of  association 
as  the  ground  of  mental  synthesis ;  and,  till  it  is  shown  that 
the  whole  method  of  procedure  is  inapplicable  to  such  a 
subject  as  mind,  their  conception  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
truly  scientific  one. 


AXIOM.i 

Axiom,  from  the  Greek  a^uDfia,  is  a  word  of  great  im- 
port both  ill  general  philosophy  and  in  special  science ; 
it  also  has  passed  into  the  language  of  common  life,  being 
applied  to  any  assertion  of  the  truth  of  which  the  speaker 
happens  to  have  a  strong  conviction,  or  which  is  put 
forward  as  beyond  question.  The  scientific  use  of  the 
word  is  most  familiar  in  mathematics,  where  it  is  customary 
to  lay  down,  under  the  name  of  axioms,  a  number  of 
propositions  of  which  no  proof  is  given  or  considered 
necessary,  though  the  reason  for  such  procedure  may  not  be 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  in  the  same  case  may  be  vari- 
ously understood  by  diflferent  minds.  Thus  scientific  axioms, 
mathematical  or  other,  are  sometimes  held  to  carry  with 
them  an  inherent  authority  or  to  be  self-evident,  wherein 
it  isy  strictly  speaking,  implied  that  they  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  formal  proof;  sometimes  they  are  held  to 
admit  of  proof,  but  not  within  the  particular  science  in 
which  they  are  advanced  as  principles ;  while,  again,  some- 
times the  name  of  axiom  is  given  to  propositions  that  admit 
of  proof  within  the  science,  but  so  evidently  that  they 
may  be  straightway  assumed.  Axioms  that  are  genuine 
principles,  though  raised  above  discussion  within  the  science, 
are  not  therefore  raised  above  discussion  altogether.  From 
the  time  of  Aristotle  it  has  been  claimed  for  general  or  first 
philosophy  to  deal  with  the  principles  of  special  science, 
and  hence  have  arisen  the  questions  concerning  the  nature 
and  origin  of  axioms  so  much  debated  among  the  philo- 
sophic schools.  Besides,  the  general  philosopher  himself, 
having  to  treat  of  human  knowledge  and  its  conditions  a& 
his  particular  subject-matter,  is  called  to  determine  the 
principles  of  certitude,  which,  as  there  can  be  none  higher. 

^  EncyclopoBdia  Britannica,  9th  ed. 


must  have  in  a  peculiar  sense  tlmt  clmracter  of  ulliinate 
authority  (however  explicable)  thai  is  ascribed  to  axioms ; 
and  by  this  name,  accordingly,  such  highest  principles  (if 
knowledjje  have  long  been  called.  In  the  case  of  a  word 
BO  variously  employed  there  is,  perhaps,  no  butter  way  of 
understanding  its  proper  signification  than  by  uonRidering 
it  first  in  the  histoiical  light— not  to  say  that  there  hangit 
about  the  origin  and  early  nee  of  the  name  an  obscurity 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  dispel. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  a  logical  sense  appears 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  though,  as  will  presently  bo 
shown,  it  had  probably  acquired  such  a  meaning  before  faifl 
time,  and  only  received  from  him  a  more  exact  determina- 
tion. In  his  theory  of  demonstration,  set  forth  in  the 
Posterior  Atuili/tirs,  he  gives  the  name  of  axiom  to  that  im- 
mediate principle  of  syllogistic  reasoning  which  a  learner 
muBt  bring  with  him  (i,  2,  6) ;  again,  axioms  are  said  to  be 
the  common  principles  from  which  all  demonstration  takes 
place — common  to  al!  demonstrative  sciences,  but  vary- 
ing in  expression  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  each 
(i.  10,  4).  The  principle  of  all  other  axioms— the  surest  of 
all  principles — is  that  called  later  the  principle  of  Contra- 
diction, indemonstrable  itself,  and  thus  fitted  to  be  the  ground 
of  all  demonstration  [Mdivph.,  iii,  2,  iv.  3).  Aristotle's  fol- 
lowers, and.  later  on.  the  commentators,  with  tiloBsea  ot 
their  own,  repeat  his  statements.  Thus,  according  t<> 
Themistius  {ad  Post.  Anal.),  two  species  of  axioms  were 
distinguished  by  Theophrastus — one  species  holding  of  all 
things  absolutely,  as  the  principle  (later  known  by  the  name) 
of  Kxcluded  Middle,  the  other  of  all  things  of  the  sama 
kind,  as  that  the  remainders  of  equals  are  equal.  These, 
adds  Themistius  himself,  are,  as  it  were,  connate  and  com- 
mon to  all,  and  hence  their  name  Axiom  ;  "  for  what  is 
put  over  either  al!  things  absolutely  or  things  of  one  sort 
miivereally,  we  consider  to  have  precedence  with  respect  to 
them  ".  The  same  view  of  the  origin  of  the  name  reappears 
in  Boethius's  Latin  substitutes  for  it — tiir/nitus  and  maxima 
(pTOpoaitio),  the  latter  preserved  in  the  word  Maxim,  which' 
is  often  used  interchangeably  with  Axiom.  In  Ariatotle, 
however,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  such  a  meaning.     At 
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U&e  verb  a^iovv  chaD}:;us  its  nri^iiifil  iiieutiiiit;  i>f  Urfin  iroHhy 
Bfalt')  think  fit.  think  simply,  and  also  cUtim  or  irqttirf,  it  might 
Hb  well  be  maintained  that  a^iufia — which  Aristotle  himself 
^fcnpIoyB  in  its  originni  i^thical  sense  of  wm-th,  also  in  the 
Hicondary  senses  of  opinion  or  dieium.  [,iletnpk.,  iii,  4),  and 
^■f  simple  proposition  {Topim,  viii.  1) — was  conferred  upon  the 
^■igheat  principles  of  reiisoning  and  science  because  the 
Jpaeher  might  require  them  to  be  granted  by  the  learner. 
Kd  point  of  fact,  later  writers,  like  Procliis  and  others  qnoted 
Hjf  bim,  did  attach  to  Axiom  this  particular  meaning, 
^vinginij  it  into  relation  with  Postulate  (nhiitia),  as  defined 
^■gr  Aristotk'  in  the  Poiteriiir  Analytifa,  or  as  undei'stood  by 
Hpnclid  in  his  EUmtiUa.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  word 
^pas  used  ivgularly  in  the  sense  r^f  hare  prufiodlion  by  the 
Btoics  (Diog.  Laert.,  vii,  fi5,  though  HimpHcius  curiously 
HttB^tn  the  contrary,  mi  Rpiet.  Ench.,  c.  58),  herein  followed 
Hh  the  lati-r  times  by  the  Kamist  logicians,  and  also,  in  e6fect, 
^nr  Bacon. 

B^  That  Aristotle  did  not  originate  the  use  of  the  term  axiom 
Hk  the  sense  of  scientilic  tirst  principle,  is  the  natural 
Htadnsion  to  be  drawn  from  the  reference  he  makes  to 
BTvhat  are  called  axioms  in  mathematics"  (Metapk.,  W.  3). 
Br  William  Hamilton  (Note  A,  Jiri'Vn  Works,  p.  765)  would 
HfcTB  it  tliat  the  reference  is  to  mathematical  works  of  his 
Bhii  now  lost,  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for  such  a 
^■■{iposition .  True  though  it  be,  as  Hamilton  urges,  that 
^Be  so-called  axioms  standing  at  the  head  of  Euclid's 
Kltr»ur»h  acquired  the  name  through  the  influence  of  the 
Hnatntelian  philosophy,  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  by 
Bfae  time  of  Aristotle,  a  generation  or  more  before  Euclid, 
mk  was  already  the  habit  of  geometricians  to  give  definite 
Bapression  to  certain  fixed  principles  as  the  basis  of  their 
Koience.  Aristotle  himself  is  the  authority  for  this  assertion, 
nvfaen,  in  his  treatise  De  CceJo,  iii.  4,  he  speaks  of  the 
'  sdvantnges  of  having  definite  principles  of  demonstration, 
and  these  as  few  as  possible,  such  as  are  postulated  by 
mathematicians  \Ka8dirtp  li^ioiiai  Kai  ot  iv  toiv  (i.a$rniajiv), 
who  always  have  their  principles  limited  in  kind  or  number. 
~fee  passage  is  decisive  on  the  point  of  general  mathematical 
,  and  so  distinctly  suggests  the  very  word  axiom  in 


the  sense  of  a  principle  tiesuuied  ur  postulated,  tbatj 
Aristotle's  repeated  instance  of  what  he  himself  calls  by  thi| 
iiaDie — If  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  t 
equal — can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  citatiot 
from  recoKiiised  mathematical  treatises.  The  concliisiffl 
if  warranted,  is  of  no  small  interest,  in  view  of  the  famoS^ 
list  of  principles  set  out  by  Kuclid,  which  has  come  to  1 
regarded  in  modern  times  as  the  typical  specimen 
axiomatic  fomidation  for  a  science, 

Euclid,  givinf;  systematic  form  to  the  elements  of  geome) 
rical  science  in  the  generation  after  the  death  of  Ariatotlef 
■  propounded,    at   the   beginning   of   his   treatise,    under   the 
name  of  opoi.  the  definitions  with  which  modern  readers  are 
faniihar;  under  the  name  of  aiTij/iara,  the  three  principles 
of  construction   now   called   postulates,   together  with    the 
three  theoretic  principles,  specially  geometrical,  now  printed 
as  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  and  twelfth  axioms ;  finally,  undT 
the  name  of  noipai  eveoial,  or  common  notions,  the  series  of 
general  assertions  concerning  equality  and  inequality,  having 
an  application  to  discrete  as  well  as  continuous  quantity, 
now  printed  as  the  first  nine  axioms.     Now,  throughout  tbi 
Element',  there  are  numerous  indications  that  Kuclid  coul4j 
not   have   been   acquainted    with    the    logical   doctrines   i 
Aristotle:  a  moat  important  one  has  been  signalised  in  t" 
article  Analysis,  and,  in  general,  it  may  Huftice  to  point  old 
that  Euclid,  who  is  said  to  have   flourished  at  Alexandi" 
from  32:)  (the  year  of  Aristotle's  death)  to   283   B.C.,  livi 
too  early  to  be  affected  by  Aristotle's  work— all   the  i 
that  he  was.  by  philosophical  profession,  a  PU-,tonist.     YtA 
although    Euclid's   disposition  of  geometrical    principles  I 
the  beginning  of  hia  SUnenls  is  itself  one  atnoug  the  signi 
of  his  ignorance  of  Aristotle's  logic,  it  would  seem  that  1 
bad  in  view  a  distinction  between  his  postulates  and  coiim] 
men  notions  not  unlike  the  Aristotelian  distinction  hetwtK 
ah^ftara    and    a^tw/iara.        All    the    postulates    of    Eacl 
(including  the  last   three  so-called  axioms)  may  be  brou^ 
under   .\ristotle's   description  of  niTij^iara^principlef 
ceniing  which  the  learner  has,  to  begin  with,  neither  beln 
nor  disbelief   {Poxt.  AmU..  i.  10,  fi)  ;   being  (as  De  Morii 
interprets  Euclid's  meaning)  such  as  the  "  reader  must  g 
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ik  another  system,  whatever  be  his  opinion  aR  to  the 
ipriety  uf  the  nssiunption  ".  Still  uloser  to  the  Aristoteltitn 
inception  of  axioniK  come  Kiiclid's  common  notions,  as 
pies  "  which  there  is  no  qnestion  every  one  will  t!!"*"!  " 
le  MorgAii).  From  this  point  of  view,  the  composition  of 
iclid's  two  lists,  as  they  originally  stood,  becomes  intelli- 
lie:  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  evidence  that  his 
iiimeratioii  and  division  of  pnnciples  were  very  early 
ibjected  to  criticism  by  his  followers  with  more  or  less 
ferenct'  to  Aristotle's  doctrine.  ApoUonius  (250-'230  B.C.) 
mentioned  by  Pmclus  {Com.  in  Bud.,  iii.)  as  havinj:!  souj^ht 
V  demonstrations  of  the  cummoii  notious  under  the 
of  axioms.  Further,  according  to  Proclus,  Geminus 
,de  the  diittinction  between  postulates  and  axioms  which 
become  the  familiar  one.  that  they  are  indemonstrable 
nciples  of  construction  and  demonstration  respectively, 
'oclus  himself  (41'2-4H5  A.u.^  practically  comes  to  rest  in 
B  distinction,  and  accordingly  extrudes  from  the  list  of 
itulHtCs  all  but  the  three  received  in  modern  times.  The 
of  axioms  he  reduces  to  five,  striking  out  as  derivative 
two  that  assert  inequality  (4th  and  5th).  also  the  two 
X  assert  equahty  between  the  doubles  and  halves  of  the 
respect ivBly  (Gth  and  7th).  Fluclid's  postulate  re- 
'ding  the  equality  of  light  angles  and  the  other  assumed 
the  doctrine  of  parallel  lines,  now  piinted  as  the  litb 
'  12tb  axioms,  be  holds  to  be  demonstrable :  the  lUth  a.\iom 
(r^arded  as  an  axiiim,  not  a  postulate,  by  some  ancient 
ftuthurities,  and  so  cited  by  Proctus  himself) — Two  straight 
les  cannot  enclose  a  space — he  refuses  to  print  with  the 
lers,  as  being  a  special  principle  of  geometry.  Thus  he 
ricts  the  name  axiom  to  such  principles  of  demonstration 
are  common  to  the  science  of  quantity  generally.  These, 
he  then  declares,  aie  principles  immediate  and  sell-manifest 
— untaught  anticipations  whose  truth  is  darkened  rather  than 
cUared  by  attempts  to  demonstrate  them. 

The  question  as  to  the  axiomatic  principles,  whether  of 

knowledge  in  general  or  of  special  science,  remained  where 

had  thus   been   left  by   the  ancients  till  modern  times, 

advances  began  to  be  made  in  positive  scientific 

airy  and  a  new  philosophy  took   the  place  of   the  peri- 
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patetic   system,   as   it    had    been    continued    through    thtM 
Middle  Ages.     It  was  characteristic  alike  of  the  philosophio 
and  of  the  various  scientific  movements  begun  by  Descartea, 
to  be  guided  by  a  consideration  of  mathematical  method 
— that  method  which   had   led  in  ancient  times  to  special 
conclusions   of   exceptional    certainty,   and   which    showed 
itself,  as  soon   as   it   was   seriously  taken   up   again,  more 
fruitful  than  ever  in  new  results.     To  establish  philosophical  ■ 
and  all  special  truth  after  the  model  of  mathematics  becam 
the  direct  object  of  the  new  school  of  thought  and  inquiry,! 
and  the  first  step  tbither  consisted  in   positing  principle) 
of  immediate  certainty  whence  deductions  mif^ht  procee 
Descartes  accordingly  devised  his  criterion  of  perfect  clear- 
ness  and  distinctness  of  thought   for   the  determination  ( 
ultimate  objective  truth,  and  his  followers,  if  not  himselfa 
adopted  the  ancient  word  axiom  for  the   principles  whicbj 
with    the   help   of   the   criterion,   they  proceeded    freely  i 
excogitate.     About  the  same  time  the  authority  of  all  genera 
principles  began  to  he  considered  more  explicitly  in  the  lighn 
of  their  origin.     Not  that  ever  sucb  consideration  had  beeiki 
wholly  overlooked,  for,  on   the  contrary,  Aristotle,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  principles  of  demonstration  to  be  themselvel 
indemonstrable,  had  suggested,  however  obscurely,  a  theory" 
of   their   development,   and   his   followers,    having   obscure 
sayings  to  interpret,  bad  been  left  free  to  take  different  sides 
on  the  question ;    but,  as  undoubtedly  the  philosophic  in- 
vestigation of  knowledge  has  in  the  modern  period  become 
more  and  more  an  inquiry  into  its  genesis,  it  was  inevitable 
that  principles  claiming  to  be  axiomatic  should  have  ehair« 
pretensions  scanned   from    this   point   of  view  with  closefl 
vision   than   ever  before.      Locke   it   was   who,   when   thM 
Cartesian   movement   was   well   advanced,   more   RSpecialljfl 
gave  this  direction  to  modern  philosophic  thought,  turninflH 
attention  in  particular  upon  the  characters  of  axioms;  noS 
was  bis  original  impulse   weakened— rather  it  was  greatl]fl 
strengthened — by    his    followers'    substitution    of    positivil 
psychological  research  for  bis  method  of  general  criticism^l 
The    expressly    critical    inquiry    undertaken    by    Kant,   afl 
however  different  a  level,  had  a  like  bearing  on  the  questioM 
as  to   the  nature  of  axiomatic   principles ;  and  thus  it  baM 
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lOme  to  pass  ihat  the  chief  philosophic  interest  now  attached 
'  them  tunie  upon   the  point   whether  or  not  they  have 

r  origin  in  experience. 
It  is  maintained,  on  the  one  Imnd,  that  axioms  liko  other 
•enerai  pi-opositions  result  from  an  elaboration  of  particular 
ixppriences,  and  that,  if  they  possess  an  exceptional  certainty. 
ibe  (^ouiid  ot  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the 
ttperienceB,  as  that  they  arc  exceptionally  simple,  frequent, 
i  uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  special 
trtoitity,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  positive  necessity,  is 
what  no  experience,  under  any  circumstances,  can  explain, 
bat  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  human  reason.  More  it 
is  hardly  poswible  to  assert  fjenerally  concerning  the  position 

tthe  rival  schools  of  thoufjht,  for  on  each  side  the 
presttiitative  thinkers  differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their 
iplanation,  and  there  is,  moreover,  on  both  sides  much 
Serence  of  opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  the  question.  Thus 
aiit  would  limit  the  application  of  the  name  axiom  to 
inciplea  of  mathematical  science,  denying  that  in  phil- 
Oaophy  (whether  metaphysical  or  natural),  which  works 
with  discursive  concepts,  not  with  intuitions,  there  can  he 
any  principles  immediately  certain  ;  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  to  mathematical  principles  only  that  the  name  is 
ani%'eraiilly  accorded  in  the  langtiage  of  special  science— not 
(generally,  in  spite  of  Newton's  lead,  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
nd  hardly  ever  to  scientific  principles  of  more  special  range 
1  the  atomic  theory.  Other  thinkers,  however,  notably 
leibniz,  lay  stress  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  all  thinking 
ss  the  only  true  axioms,  and  would  contend  fr-r  the  possi- 
bihty  of  reducing  to  these  (with  the  help  of  definitions)  the 
special  principles  of  mathematics,  commonly  allowed  to  pass 
and  do  duty  as  axiomatic.  Still  others  apply  the  name 
equally  and  in  the  same  sense  to  the  general  principles  of 
thought  and  to  some  principles  of  special  science.  In  view 
of  such  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  matter  in 
question,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
agreement  as  to  the  marks  characteristic  of  axioms,  nor 
SDrprising  that  agreep:ieut,  where  it  appears  to  exist,  should 
often  be  only  verbal.  The  character  of  necessity,  for 
sample,  so  much  relied  upon  for  excluding  the  possibiUly 
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of  an  experiential  origin,  may  either,  as  by  Kant,  i. 
carefully  limited  to  tbat  which  cau  be  claimed  for  pri 
positious  that  are  at  the  same  time  synthetic,  or  may  I 
vaguely  taken  (aa  too  frequently  by  Leibniz)  to  cover  necei 
sity  of  mere  logical  imphcation — the  necessity  of  analytio 
including  identical,  propositions- — which  Kant  allowed  to  bl 
quite  consistent  with  origin  in  experience.  Tlie  questioi 
being  so  perplexed,  no  other  course  seems  open  than  to  trj 
to  determine  the  nature  uf  axioms  mainly  upon  such  in 
Btances  as  are.  at  least  practically,  admitted  by  all,  and  tbea 
are  mathematical  principles. 

That  propositions  with    an  exceptional  character  of  cer 
tainty  are  assumed  in  mathematical  science,  is  notorioua 
that  such  propositions  must  be  assumed  as  principles  of  th( 
science,  if  it  is  to  beat  once  general  and  demonstrative,  u 
now  conceded  even  by  extreme  experieiitialists  ;  while  it  iS| 
further,  universally  held  that  it  is  the  exceptional  characte 
of  the  subject-matter  of  mathematics  that  renders  possible 
such  determinate  assumptions.     What  the  actual  principle! 
to  be  assumed  are,  has,  indeed,  always  been  more  or  lea 
disputed  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  secondary  importance,  sino 
it  is  possible  from  different  sets  of  assumptions  to  arrive  a 
results  practically  the  same.     The  particular  list  of  propoM 
tions  passing  current  in  modern  times  as  Kuclid's  axinma 
like  his  original  list  of  common  notions,  is  open  to  objectioi 
not  so  much  for  mixing  up  assertions  not  equally  uuderivi 
tive   I'as   the   ancient   critics   remarked),   but   for   includio 
two — the  8th  and  0th — which  are  unlike  all   the  others  i 
being  mere  definitions  (viz.,  of  equals  and  of  whole  or  part} 
Being   mtended   as   a   body   of    principles   of  geometry   ii 
particular  vm,hin   the  general   science  of  mathematics,  thi 
modem  list  is  not  open  to  exception  in  that  it  adds  to  tba 
propositions  of  general  mathematical  import,  forming  Euclid's 
original  list,  others  specially  geometrical,  provided  the  addi- 
tions made  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     It  doas,  in 
case,  contain   wliat   may  be   taken   as  good   represeatati' 
instances  of  mathematical  axioms  both  general  and  spacial; 
for  example,  the  1st,  Things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal 
one  another,  apphcable  to  all  quantity ;  and  the  lUtb,  T^ 
straight  lines  camiot  enclose  a  space,  specially  geometri< 
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(The  latter  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  aa  either  a 
nioru  definition  of  straight  Hues,  or  as  contained  by  direct 
implicatioQ  in  the  ilefinition ;  but  incorrectly.  If  it  is  held 
to  be  a  definition,  nothing  is  loo  complex  to  be  bo  called,  and 
the  very  meaning  of  a  definition  as  a  principle  of  science  is 
iihaiKloiied  ;  while,  if  it  is  held  to  he  a  logical  implication  of 
the  definition,  the  whole  science  of  geometry  may  as  well 

proHomiced  a  congeries  of  analytic  propositions.  When 
ight  line  is  strictly  defined,  the  assertion  is  clearly  seen 

be  synthetic.)  Kow  of  such  propositions  as  the  two 
juBt  quoted  it  is  commonly  said  that  they  are  self-evident, 
that  they  are  seen  to  be  true  as  soon  as  stated,  that  their 
oppusiles  are  inconceivable ;  and  the  expressions  are  not 
too  strong  as  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  certainty  pertaining 
to  them.  Nothing,  however,  is  thereby  settled  as  to  the 
ground  of  the  certainty,  which  is  the  real  point  in  dispute 
between  the  experiential  and  rational  schools,  as  these  have 
iH'Come  detenninately  opposed  since  the  time  and  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Kant.  Such  axioms,  according  to 
Kant,  being  necessary  as  well  as  synthetic,  cannot  be  got 
from  experience,  but  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  knowing 
faculty  ;  being  immediately  synthetic,  they  are  not  thought 
iveiy   but   apprehended   by   way   of  direct   intuition. 

lording  to  the  experientialists,  as  represented  by  J.  8, 
they  are.  for  all  their  certainty,  inductive  general- 
isations from  particular  experiences ;  only  the  experiences 
are  peculiar  (as  already  said)  in  being  extremely  simple  and 
uniform,  while  the  experience  of  space  — Mill  does  not  urge 
the  like  point  as  regards  number— is  farther  to  be  distin- 
guished from  common  physical  experience  in  that  it  supplies 
matter  for  induction  no  less  in  the  imaginative  (repi-esenta- 
live)  than  in  the  presentative  form.  Mill  tbiie  agrees  with 
Kant  on  a  vital  point  in  holding  the  axioms  to  be  synthetic 
propositions,  but  takes  little  or  no  acconnt  of  that  which, 
in  Kant's  eyes,  is  their  distinctive  chtiracleristic- their  valid- 
ity as  universal  truths  in  the  guise  of  direct  intuitions  or 
singular  acts  of  perception,  presentative  or  representative. 
The  eyuthe^iis  of  subject  and  predicate,  thus  universally 
valid  though  immediately  effected,  Kaiit  explains  by  sup- 
posing   the  idngular   presentation    or  representation   to   be 
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wholly  cietermined  from  withiu  through  the  n 
taiieous  act,  instead  of  being  received  as  sensible  experieuca 
from  without :  to  speak  more  precisely,  he  refers  the 
apprehension  of  quautity,  whether  continuous  or  discrete, 
to  "productive  imagination,"  and  regards  it  always  as  a  pure 
mental  construction.  Mill,  who  supposes  all  experience 
alike  to  be  passively  received,  or,  at  all  events,  makes  no 
distinction  in  point  of  original  apprehension  between  quan*- 
tity  and  physical  qualities,  fails  to  explain  what  nmst'l 
allowed  as  the  specific  character  of  mathematical  axiomft? 
Our  conviction  of  their  truth  cannot  be  said  to  depend  upon 
the  amoimt  of  supporting  experience,  for  increased  experi- 
ence (which  is  all  that  Mill  secures  and  secures  only  for 
6gured  magnitude,  without  psychological  reason  given)  does 
not  make  it  stronger;  and,  if  they  are  conceded  on  being 
merely  stated,  which,  unless  they  are  held  to  be  analytic 
propositions,  amounts  to  their  being  granted  upon  dii 
inspection  of  a  particular  case,  it  can  be  only  because 
case,  so  decisive,  is  made  and  not  found — is  constituted 
constructed  by  oiu^selves,  as  Kant  maintains,  with  th^ 
guarantee  for  uniformity  and  adequacy  which  direct  con- 
struction alone  gives.  Still  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  construction  whereby  synthesis  of  subject  and  predicate 
is  directly  made,  is  of  the  nature  described  by  Kant — due  to 
the  aiCti^^ty  of  the  pure  c'/o,  opposed  to  the  very  notion  of 
sensible  experience,  and  absolutely  o  priori.  As  we  have 
a  natural  psychological  experience  of  sensations  passively 
received  through  bodily  organs,  we  also  have  what  ia  not 
less  a  natural  psychological  experience  of  motor  activity 
exerted  through  the  muscular  system.  Only  by  muscular 
movements,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing them,  have  we  perception  of  objects  as  extended  and' 
Sgured,  and  in  itself  the  activity  of  the  describing 
circumscribing  movements  is  as  much  matter  of  experieai 
as  is  the  accompanying  content  of  passive  sensation, 
the  same  time,  the  conditions  of  the  active  exertion  aod 
the  passive  affection  are  profoundly  different.  While, 
objective  perception,  within  the  same  or  similar  movements, 
the  content  of  passive  sensation  may  indefinitely  vary  beyond 
any  control   of  ours,   it   is   at   all   times   in  our  power   to 


^Bescribe  forms  by  actual  movement  with  or  without  a 
^Bonleut  of  sensation,  still  more  by  represeuted  or  imat^ned 
^■toveuient.  Our  kuowledge  of  the  physical  qualities  of 
Hibjects  thus  becomes  a  repraductioii  of  our  manifold  sensible 
Haperience,  as  this  in  its  variety  can  alone  be  reproduced,  by 
Kray  of  general  concepts ;  our  knowledge  of  their  matlie- 
^■uatic&l  attributes  is,  lirst  and  last,  an  Act  of  conscious 
Hproduciion  or  construction.  It  is  manifestly  so.  as  move- 
Htoent  actual  or  imaginary,  in  the  case  of  magnitude  or 
^potitinnotis  quantity ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
Humber  or  discrete  quantity,  when  the  units  are  objects 
^Bpointi4  or  anything  else)  standing  apart  from  each  other  in 
B^oce.  When  the  units  are  not  objects  presented  to  the 
^BBDSes  or  represented  as  coexistent  in  space,  but  are  mere 
^■objective  occurrences  succeeding  each  other  in  time,  the 
Hmmerical  synthesis,  doubtless,  proceeds  differently,  but  it 
^■1  still  an  act  of  construction,  dependent  on  the  power  we 
B^ave  of  voluntarily  determining  the  flow  of  subjective  cou- 
^kiousness.  Thus  acting  constructively  in  our  experience 
^BOth  of  number  and  form^  we,  in  a  manner,  jnttl'-f  the 
^bltimate  relations  of  both  to  be  what  for  us  they  mnst  be 
Bb  all  circmustances,  and  such  relations  when  expressed  are 
^Koly  axiomatic  in  every  sense  that  has  been  ascribed  to  the 

H  Beyond  the  mathematical  principles  which  may  be  thus 
HDconnced  for,  there  are,  as  was  before  remarked,  no  other 
^pinciples  of  special  science  to  which  the  name  of  axiom  is 
^■Diformly  apphed.     It   may  now   he   understood   why  the 
^■Uue  should  be  withheld  from  such  a  fundamental  general- 
isation as  the  atomic  theory  in  chemistry,  even  when  we 
^uve  become  so  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  seem  to  see 
^■early  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter  must  combine  with 
H|ch  other  regularly  in  definite  proportions  :  the  proposition 
fpiswers  to  no  intuition  or  direct  apprehension.     At  most 
^lionld  it  be  called  axiomatic  in  the  sense,  of  course  applicable 
to  mathematical  principles  also,  that  it  is  assumed  as  true 
in  the  body  of  science  compacted  by  means  of  it.     The  laws 
of  motion,  however,  formulated  by  Newton  as  principles  of 
general  physics,  not  only  were  called  by  him  axiomatic  in 
this  latter  sense,  bnt  have  been  given  out  by  others  since  his 
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time   as   propositions   intuitively   certain ;    and,    tlioagh   it  A 
cannot  seriously  be  pretended  that  there  is  the  same  case 
for  ascribing  to  them  the  character  of  «  priori  trnths,  there 
must  he  some  reason  why  the  name  of   axiom  in  the  full 
sense  has  been  claimed  for  them  alone  by  the  side  of  the  i 
mathematical  principles.     The  «  priori  character.it  ia  cleattfl 
can  only  in  a  peculiar  sense  be  claimed  for  truths  which  alll 
the  genius  of  the  ancients  failed  to  grasp,  and  which  were 
estahlished   in   far   later   times   as   inductions   from   actual 
experiments;  Newton,  certainly,  in  calling  them  axioms,  by 
no  means  claimed  for  them  aught  but  an  experiential  origin. 
On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  conceded  that  motion  as  an 
experience  has   in   it   a  character   of   simplicity,  like   that 
belonging  to  number  and  form,  consisting  mainly  in  a  cleaz^ 
apprehension  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pheno^ 
menon   varies,    while,    again,   such   apprehension   is  condi'J 
tioned  by  the  psychological  nature  of  the  experience,  nanielyJ 
that  it  is  one  depending  on  activity  of  our  own  whjcb  wts 
can  control,  and  does  not  come  to  us  as  bare  passive  affectiom 
which  we  must  take  as  we  find  it.     We  do  in  truth  make  0 
constitute   motion,   as   we    construct    number   and    spaces 
moving,  as  we  please,  without  external  occasion,  and,  wh^ 
apprehending   objective   movements,   following   these   wit! 
conscious  motions  of  our  members.     Notwithstanding,  ooi 
proper  motions  far  less  adequately  correspond  to  the  realitj4 
of  external  motions  than  do  our  subjective  constructions  a 
space  and  number  answer  to  the  reality  of  things  figured  anfl 
numbered.      With    limited    store   of    nervous   energy   ana 
muscles  of  confined  sweep,  we  cannot  execute  at  all  and 
continued  unvarying  movements  as  occur,  at  least  approxj 
mately,  in  nature ;  we  cannot,  by  any  such  combinatio 
movements  as  we  are  able  to  make,  determine  heforehai 
the  result  of  such  complex   motions  as  nature  in  endle 
variety   exhibits;   nor,   again,    can    we   with    any   accun 
appreciate    the   relation    between   action   and   reaction 
opposing  our  muscular  organs  to  one  another.     We  muBJ 
wait  long  upon  experience  that  comes  to  us,  or  rather, 
face  of  the  objective  complexity  presented  by  nature,  solM 
forth  to  make  varied  experiments  with  moving  things, 
thereupon   generalise,  before   anything   can    be   determinaj 


positively  respecting  motion.  Tbis  is  precisely  wh&t  tu- 
quirera,  uutil  about  tbe  time  of  Galileo,  wet's  by  uo  lueaus 
ix>nt(iiit  to  do,  aiid  they  had  occordiogly  laws  of  motioii 
which  were,  indeed,  devised  u  priori,  but  which  were  not 
objectively  true.  Siuce  the  time  of  Galileo  true,  or  at  least 
effective,  laws  of  motion  have  been  established  inductively, 
like  all  other  physical  laws ;  only  it  is  more  easy  than  iii  the 
case  of  the  others,  which  are  less  simple,  to  come  near  to  an 
adequate  subjective  construction  of  them,  and  bencc  tbe 
claim  uometimea  set  up  for  them  to  be  in  fact  a  priori  and 
in  thtt  full  sense  axiomatic. 

It  remaijia  to  inquire  in  what  sense  the  general  principles 
of  all  knowledge  or  principles  of  certitude  may  be  called,  as 
thfy  often  are  called,  axioms.    The  laws  of  Contradiction  and 
of  Excluded  Middle,  noted  though  not  named  by  Aristotle, 
together  with  that  formulated  as  the  law  of  Identity,  pre- 
Bupposed  as  they  are  in  all  consistent  thinking,  have,  with  a 
character  of  widest  (generality,  also  a  character  of  extreme 
aiiiiplicity.  and  luay  fitly  be  denominated  axioms  in  the  sense 
o(  immediate   principles.      They   stand,    however,   as   pure 
^     ical  principles,  apart  from  all  others,  being  wholly  formal, 
ihoac  a   shade   of   material   content.     There   can    be   no 
qnAstiou,  therefore,  of  their  certainty  being  guaranteed  by  a 
direct  intuition,  valid  for  all  cases  because  fully  representa- 
tive of  all ;   as  little  does  there  appear  valid  ground  for 
calling  them,  in  the  proper  sense,  inductive  generalisations 
from  experience.     They  may  rather  be  held  to  admit  only  of 
th(i  kind  of  proof  that   Aristotle  calls  dialectical :   whoever 
denies  them  will  find    that   he  cannot  argue  at  all   or  be 
led  with ;  he  cats  himself  oEF  from  all  part  in  rational 
urse,  and  is  no  better,  as  Aristotle  forcibly  expresses  it, 
a  plant.     Tbe  like  position  of  being  postulated  as  the 
iditinn  of  making  progress  belongs  to  the  very  different 
inciple  or  principles  (which  may,  however,  be  called  logical, 
the  nider  sense)  implied  in  the  establishment  of  truth  of 
particularly  the  inductive  investigation  of  nature, 
lether  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  principle  of  Sufficient 
Iteason,  as  by  Leibniz,  or,  as  is  now  more  common,  in  the 
form  of  a  principle  of  Uniformity  of  Nature,  with  or  without 
a  pendant   principle   of  Causality  for   the   special   class  of 
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uniformities  of  succession,  some  assumption  is  indispensable 
lor  knitting  together  into  general  truths  the  discrete  anA 
particular  elements  of  experience.  Such  postulates  must  1 
declared  to  have  an  experiential  origin  rather  than  to  baa 
a  priori  principles,  but  experience  may  more  truly  be  said  to 
suggest  them  than  to  be  their  ground  or  foundation,  since 
they  are  themselves  the  ground,  express  or  implied,  of  all 
ordered  experience-  Their  case  is  perhaps  best  met 
pronouncing  them  hypothetical  principles,  and  as  there  t 
no  axioms — not  even  those  of  mathematics — that  are  though? 
of  without  reference  to  their  proved  efficiency  as  principles 
leading  to  definite  conclusions,  they  may  be  called  axiomatic 
on  account  of  their  extreme  generality,  however  little  they 
possess  the  character  of  immediacy. 

The  name  axiom,  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  is  thus  Id 
undeniably  equivocal,  and  it  clearly  behoves  those  wh<| 
employ  it,  whether  in  philosophy  or  science,  always  to  make 
plain  in  what  sense  it  is  meant  to  be  taken.  Before  closing, 
it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add  why,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  origin,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  ttu 
doctrine  of  evolution  which  has  become  so  prominent  in  thi 
latest  scientific  and  philosophical  speculation.  From 
point  of  view  of  the  present  article,  that  doctrine  has  o 
an  indirect  bearing  on  the  inquiry.  If  the  conditions  < 
experience  as  they  are  found  in  the  iudividual  suffice  ' 
explain  the  different  assurance  with  which  general  attsertionj 
are  made  in  different  departments  of  knowledge,  thei 
need  to  carry  the  psychological  consideration  farther  bac 
The  effect  of  such  difference  in  the  conditions  of  experienoj 
may,  of  course,  be  accumulated  in  the  life  of  the  race,  i 
the  accumulation  may  go  far  to  determine  the  psychologici 
history  of  the  individual,  but  the  question,  as  a  rational  on 
must  be  decided  upon  analysis  of  the  conditions  as  they  a 
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'.ax  pBychological  experiment  known  to  every  Bchool- 
tioted  alreajiy  by  Ai-istotle  in  the  Metapky&iea  (p. 
111.  a  33),  has  often  in  late  years  been  made  the  subject 
explanation   in   phyaiological   books,   though   with   little 
iccess,  us  far  as  I   have   seen ;  the  explanation  consisting 
lerally  in  a  laboured  re-statement  of  the  difficulty.     What 
;  lo  lue  the  true  explanation  suggested  itself  once  when 
■A   the  experiment,  determined   carefnlly  to  mark  the 
lise  phenomenon.     Crossing  the  second  finger  backwards 
the  forefinger   of   the   left   band   held  vertically   with 
b  uppermost,  so  that  the  under-side  of  the  second  finger 
(usually  in  contact  with  the  third  finger)  rested  on  the  upper- 
side  of  the  forefinger  (side  next  to  thumb),  I  placed  a  pen- 
holder between  tbem,  bringing  it  first  into  contact  with  the 
;ond  finger  only.     Causing  it  then  to  touch  the  forefinger 
1  was  struck  by  perceiving  this  second  contact  coming 
as  it  were,  higher  up  in  space,  though  the  forefinger  was 
then  lower  down.     Bo  when  the  forefinger  was  first  touched, 
the  contact  with  the  second  finger  was  felt  as  coming  in  lower 
down,  though  the  second  finger  stood  then  higher  up.     The 
^atial  reference  is  still  more  distinct  when  the  eyes  are  shut 
id  the  judgment  is  guided  by  the  character  of  the  touches 
ine;  but  the  most  decisive  form  ofexperiment  is  with  other 
iple's  fingers,  their  eyes  being  shut  and  the  question  being 
ply  put :  Does  the  second  contact  seem  to  you  to  come 
higher  up  or  lower  down  in  space  than  the  first?     The 
Iteport  is  always  the  same  ;  and  the  interpretation  is  obvious. 
"We  perceive  the  contacts  as  double  btcnust  wt  rtftr  them  to 
ilUlintt  parts  of  spau.     The  upper-side  of  the  forefinger 
id  the  under-side  of  the  second  finger  (sides  understood  as 
'  Mind,\.  145. 
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above)  are  to  us  distinct  parts  of  space,  because  normally 
these  two  surfaces  are  not  in  contact  with  one  another ;  and 
they  cannot  normally  be  touched  simultaneously  except  by 
objects  which  are,  or  are  held  to  be,  two  (supposing,  that  is, 
bare  contact  only).  Contrariwise,  the  under-side  of  the  fore- 
finger and  the  upper-side  of  the  second,  being  normally  in 
contact  with  one  another,  mean  to  us  one  and  the  same 
space,  so  that  when  they  are  held  apart  by  aught  inter- 
vening, the  suggestion  is  of  a  thing  filUng  one  and  the  same 
space,  in  other  words,  a  single  thing.  It  is  here  implied  that 
every  part  of  the  tactile  surface  has  a  definite  spatial  charac- 
ter of  its  own,  and  about  this  as  a  fact  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  be  as  to  whether 
such  character  is  original  or  derivative. 
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LOGIC  AND  THE  ELEMENTS  OP  GEOMETRY.  {L)> 

Tub  .Sffllahm  of  Pfanr  G--omdry  (Macmillan  and  Co..  1875) 
□ewly  issued,  after  much  deliberatiuu,  by  the  Associatiou  for 
the  IiiiproveiiicMit  of  Geometrical  Teaching,  iticludeH  an 
introductory  section  which  seta  forth  the  logical  interdepend- 
ence of  certain  associated  theorems.  In  particular,  four 
typical  forms  of  theorem  are  given  as  standing  in  varioua 
important  relations  to  one  another: — 

If  A  is  B,  then  C  is  D  (1) 

If  C  is  not  D,  then  A  is  not  B    (2) 
If  C  is  D,  then  A  is  B  (3) 

If  A  is  not  B,  then  C  is  not  D  (4) 
(1)  and  {'2)  are  said  to  be  contrapositive  each  of  the  other ;  (3) 
is  called  the  fanverse,  and  (4)  the  nbBerse,  of  (1).  Now,  says  the 
•llabtii.  while  (2)  may  be  always  got  from  ll)  by  logical 
ifereuce,  it  is  not  so  with  (3)  or  (4) ;  each  of  those  by  itself 
joires  a  geometrical  proof  independent  of  the  proof  of  the 
original  theorem ;  but  yet  both  do  not  require  to  be  inde- 
pendently proved,  because  they  are  themselves  in  turn  (logic- 
iJlj)  contrapositive  each  of  the  other.    It  will  therefore  "  never 

Ijtw  necessary  to  demonstrate  geometrically  more  than  two 
Ktf  the  four  theorems,  care  being  taken  that  the  two  selected 
Pkre  not  contrapositive  each  of  the  other  ". 
This  view  of  the  relations  of  the  four  propositions  is  not 
Dew,  even  in  England,  being  found  in  more  than  one  recent 
Work.  The  St/lf'thm,  however,  makes  an  important  advance 
'  ill  nomenclature.  Hitherto  theorem  (4)  has  been  designated 
by  the  name  uf  i/ppositi:,  used  in  such  glaring  inconsistency 
with  the  tradition  of  logical  science  and  with  common 
understanding  —  opptmtes  plainly  being  propositions  that 
cannot   both   be   true — that  it   is   difficult   to   see  how   the 

I  confusion  could  ever  have  been  tolerated.     The  word  (•hcrrne, 
now  beginning  to  be  employed  in  formal  logic  for  what  used 
'  Mind.  i.  U7. 
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to  be  called  the  equipollent,  proposition — a  !ogical  form  than 
lias  a  relation  to   (4)  aualogous  to  that  borne  by  the  paw 
Jogical  converse  to  (3)— was  suggested  to  the  Association  as 
a  sahstitute   for   the   so-called   opposite,    and   being   frankly 
accepted,  will  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever  displace  thatj 
unfoi'tiinate  misnomer.  I 

So  far  well,  but  the  logician's  interest  in  the  scheme  doen 
not  end  with  this  rectification.  Is  it  open  to  the  geometer  to 
appropriate  the  words  converse  and  obva-x,  and  use  them  in 
a  sense  which,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with,  is  at  least  dif- 
fereut  from,  their  original  logical  application?  The  wordaj 
80  aptly  express  the  propositions  which  the  geometer  has  iol 
view,  being  those  which  in  his  (relatively)  material  scienc»« 
correspond  to  the  converse  and  obverse  of  pure  formal  logical 
that  he  may  very  fairly  appropriate  them.  At  the  same  timttfl 
the  logician  may  still  more  fairly  claim  that  his  own  originall 
use  of  the  words  shall  not  he  put  out  of  view,  seeing  it  in 
imphed  (as,  from  the  fundamental  character  of  logical  scteuc8,S 
it  cannot  but  be  implied)  in  the  usage  of  the  geometer.  Thofl 
pure  logical  converse  of  (1}  is  "  In  at  least  some  case  wheral 
C  is  D,  A  is  B,"  or  "  If  C  is  D,  A  may  he  B,"  and  this  iil 
implied  by  the  geometer  in  saying  that  his  converse,  "  If  C  isl 
D,  A  is  B  "  {amounting  to  the  logician's  hwdmisgUik  simpl^fl 
converse  of  a  universal  affirmative  proposition)  needs  byfl 
itself  a  geometrical  proof.  So  the  pure  liigical  obverse  o9 
(1)  is  "  If  A  is  B,  C  is  not  other  than  D,"  and  this  is  impliedfl 
by  the  geometer  in  saying  that  hix  obverse,  "  If  A  is  not  B,A 
C  is  not  D,"  also  by  itself  needs  to  be  proved  geometrically.1 
Nor,  if  the  geometer  should  deny  that  he  does  imply  logicalfl 
forms  of  which  he  may  be  ignorant,  ia  the  denial  of  anyl 
avail  when  he  accepts  ('£)  under  the  name  of  t^iiitnipositivtj^ 
and  thus  expressly  accords  a  place  within  his  science  to  a  pro^fl 
cess  (contraposition)  which  is  not  only  purely  formal,  but  is^ 
in  fact,  logical  conversion  applied  in  a  special  manner,  Th^| 
question  of  real  importance,  then,  is  the  practical  one,  bowB 
the  reference  to  logical  principles  may  most  etiectively  \m!m 
made.  The  mode  of  reference  adopted  in  the  Sj/llabiu  can^ 
not  be  pronounced  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  m 

The  scheme   of  the  four  associated  theorems,  though   i|9 
has   a   certain  ejiumetry,   is   open   to   objection   in  that  Hfl 
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ixee  up  logical  and  exlralogical  relations.     The  relation  of 
)  to  (J),  or  of  (4)  to  (1),  is  extralogical,  while  the  relatiun 
\of  (2)  to  (1)  is  purely  logical.     Would  it  not  be  simpler   and 
r  to  take  account  only  of  the  "  converse  "  and  "  obverse  " 
1  relation  to  (1),  and  say  that  either  of  these  two,  by  itself, 
ids  to  be  demonstrated  geometrically  alter  (ll,  but  both 
td  not,  because  logic  starting  with  cither  will  give  the 
er  ?     Of  course  logic  will  yield  a  contrapositive  of  (1),  but 
y  particularise  this  as  {'2).  when  it  may  be  assumed  along 
rith  still  other  strictly  logical  transformations?     In  the  way 
lere  suggested,  a   beginner  would,  at  all  events,  get  a  dis- 
tincter  notion  of  the  difference  between  logic  and  geometry  ; 
4iA   it  the  plan  involved   the  necessity  of  somewhat  more 
y  stating  what  is  the  true  nature  of  such  a  logical 
jcess   as   contraposition,   ao   much  the  better.     There  is 
s  confosion  in  the  Si/U/ihns  on  this  head. 
bus  theorem  (2j  may  unquestionably  be  obtained  from 
}  by  the  strict  logical  process  of  contraposition,  and  would 
t  be  called  by  most  logicians  its  contrapositive  (though, 
f  the  way.  it  is  a  negative,  not  a  positive,  proposition) ;  but 
P),  although  in  tm'n  it  follows  logically  from  (2),  cannot  be 
won  back  by  contraposition,  any  more  than  a  universal  alBrma- 
e  when  converted  logically  into  a  particular  affirmative  can 
f  restored,  by  a  second  conversion,  to  its  original  universal 
The  process  called  contraposition,  in  all  cases  where 
>  applicable,  consists  of  two  stages — obveraion  and  con- 
sion.      For  example,  the  simple  categorical  proposition, 
*  All  H  is  P,"  becomes  when  obverted.  "  No  S  is  not-P,"  and 
[lis  last,  being  further  converted,  becomes  "'  No  not-P  ia  S," 
B  contrapositive,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  original  proposition. 
,  obviously,  this  contrapositive  cannot  be  made  to  yield 
B  original  "All  Sis  P"  by  further  contraposition  (obveraion 
d  conversion),  for  "  No  not-P  is  S,"  being  obverted,  becomes 
t  affirmative  "  All  not-P  is  not-S,"  and  this,  being  con- 
id,  gives"  Some  not-Sis  not  P,"  quite  a  different  proposi- 
1  from  the  original  one.     To   get   "AH    S   is   P"    back 
we  must   proceed,  not  by  obversion  and  conversion, 
together    in    cAix  ordrr   awl  only  in    this   order    make 
contraposition,  but  by  conversion  fiist  and  then   obversion 
— ftU  order  of  procedure  perfectly  valid  in  logic,  but  unpro- 
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Tided  with  a  special  nam&  Applying  this  to  the  case  tu  handj 
as  (1)  canuot  be  called  the  contrapositive  of  (2),  so  ueithegn 
can  (3)  ajid  (4)  be  called  coiitrapoBitives  of  one  another :  ilfl 
(4)  is  the  contrapositive  of  (3),  (3)  cannot  be  the  contraposwl 
tive  of  (4).  fl 

Let  it  not  be   said   that  the  point  here  insisted  on  is  ftl 
trivial  one— that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  naming.     If  it  hj 
important  for  learners  to  distinguish  between  a  geometricaffl 
process    and    one    purely    logical,    as    the    placing  of  tbiflfl 
"  Logical  lutroduction  "  at  the  head  uf  the  Si/Uabtts  implien 
that  it  is,  there  can  be  no  controversy  a.s  to  the  neceaaityl 
of  exactly  determining  the  character  of  the  logical  proceaSil 
To   call    (I)  and   (-2),  or  (3)  and  (4).  contrapositives  of  otisM 
another,  tells  the  geometrical  learner  little  more  than  thaU 
there  is  a  process  called   contraposition,  which,  if  appliedj 
will  often  save  him  much  trouble.     As  long   as   he    worku 
with   simple    typical   instances   of   theorems   like    (1)    tindl 
(2),  it  is  easy  for  him  to  see  that  the  logical  equivalence,  bvl 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  must  hold  in  both  directions,  jfl 
it  is  asserted  in  one  ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  actual 
geometrical  propositions,  even  not  very  complex  ones,  be  will 
find  it  ditBcult  to  assign  the  correct  contrapositive,  unless  he 
is   told   deflnitely  by  what  fixed  hne  of  logicaJ  transfonn^a 
tion  it  may  always  be  reached.     In  default  of  special  instruct 
tion,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  draw  from  the  examples  0 
contraposition  signalised  throughout  the  Si/tl'iliuii  a  consistei 
notion  of  the  process.    At  the  beat,  these  examples  need  a  go( 
deal  of  transformation,   verbal   if  not    logical,  before  the^ 
could   he  seen  by  &  young  student  to  correspond  with  tin 
typical  theorems  which  are  all  he  has  to  guide  him. 
example,   on   page  16,  illustrates   the   graver  confusion, 
rather  the  positive  error  of  reckoning  as  contrapositive  th( 
passage  from  (2)  to  (1).     It  is  there  said  that  Theorem  ; 
"  Straight  lines  that  are  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line  an 
parallel  to  one  another,"  is  the  contrapositive  of  Axiom  5  (p. " 
15)— "Two  straight  lines  that  intersect  one  another  cannot 
both  be  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line".     In  truth  the 
theorem  follows  almost  directly  from  the  axiom,  which  is  n 
universal  negative  proposition,  by  the  process  of  simple  (logifl 
cal)  conversion :  there  is  further  necessary  &  change  in  thd 
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expression  atunuiitiug  to  (formal)  obversioD,  but  the  first  was 
I  the  really  critical  step.  Here,  then,  it  is  not  logical  contrapoBi- 
tion,  bnt  logical  conversion,  which  it  concerns  the  geometrical 
stadent  to  understand,  not  to  say  again  that  contraposition 
always  involves  formal  conversion.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
'  til  frame  any  notion  of  the  process  of  conti-apositiou  which 
shall  apply,  as  is  required  in  the  Syllabus,  equally  to  affirma- 
tive and  negative  propositions,  unless  it  is  taken  to  mean 
simply  the  establishment  of  logical  equivalence;  and  even 
then  it  would  still  be  necessary,  before  making  any  use  of 
the  process,  to  determine  in  what  different  ways  equivalence 
may  be  secured.  We  are  thus  inevitably  brought  back  to 
the  assumption  of  more  than  one  process,  however  caUed. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  I  venture  to  come  is  that, 
utilcsa  logical  principles  are  set  forth  more  explicitly  than 
in  the  SfftUbuD  and  other  recent  geometrical  books,  the 
t  reference  to  them  is  little  likely  to  be  of  practical  service  to 
<  beginners.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  if  logical  principles 
were  familiar  to  the  geometrical  beginner,  be  would  both 
learn  geometry  better  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  process, 
Biugiilarly  strengthen  his  grasp  of  logical  priitcipleB.  The 
I  nation  will  be  scouted  that  a  boy  should  be  expected  to  have 
learned  logic  before  beginning  geometry,  and  I  by  no  means 
argue  that  he  should ;  but  I  would  yet  maintain  that 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  give  boys  along  with  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  all  the  knowledge  of  logical  principles  that  is 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  their  instruction  in  geometry. 
For  this,  doubtless,  it  would  be  necessary  that  teachers  of 
grammar  should  have  learned  logic,  but  that  is  not  a  very 
extravagant  requirement. 
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Dr.  Hirst,  on  retiring  lately  from  the  presidency  of  tha- 
Associatioii  for  the  Impniveineiit  of  Geometrical  Teachin-f, 
has  taken  notice  of  some  obeervatione  made  by  me,  in  the 
first  number  of  this  journal,  with  reference  to  the  Logical 
Introduction  to  the  Syllabus  of  Plajif  Geometi-y  imned.  by  ths 
AsBOciation  in  J875.  As  it  is  very  important  that  logical 
theorists  on  the  one  hand  and  scientific  workers  or  teachers 
on  the  other  should  hise  no  opportunity  of  mutual  under- 
standing, Dr.  Hirst's  remarks  are  (with  his  permission)  her* 
reproduced  from  the  Association's  Report  for  this  year  (1878), 
and  some  words  of  explanation  are  appended  in  reply.  Dr. 
Hirst  says : — 

"The  Editor  of  Mind,  after  drawing  attention  to  thai 
diversity  of  meaning  attached  by  geometers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pure  logicians  on  the  other,  to  the  words  '  converse '  anS 
'obverse,'  concedes  that  these  terms  are  so  appropriate  fot 
his  purpose  that  the  geometer  is  fairly  entitled  to  appi-opriatfl 
them  in  his  own  sense.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
be  protests  against  what  he  considers  to  be  an  error  on  oiu 
part,  hut  what  in  reality  is  no  error  at  all,  but  a  necessary  seqaw 
of  thn  concession  he  has  just  made.  With  regard  to  tht 
two  propositions  which  stand  first  in  our  Logical  lutrodtu 
tion — the  typical  forms  of  which,  if  you  remember,  are- 

(1)  l/Altrh.  flu-nCii  D, 

(2)  //  C  h-.  ,iut,  D,  then  A  is  nol  B, 
he  deems  it  inaccurate  to  say,  as  we  do,  that  they  ars 
contrapositive  eitrA  «J  tlie  oilier.  He  admits  that  the  second 
is  contrapositive  to  the  first,  but  denies  that  the  first  ii 
contraiKJsitive  lo  the  second,  and  this  because  the  process  a 
contraposition  is,  to  him,  ohversiou  followed  by  couversioili 
and  not  conversion*  followed  by  obversion.  He  overlook! 
the  fact,  however,   that   these  processes   of  obversion  aD( 

■  Mind,  iii.  £(M. 
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tiversion.  as  andetstood  by  the  geometer,  may  be  applied 

either  one  or  the  other  order,  sucoesfiively,  without  at  all 

iluiring   the  fiiml  result:  so  that  if  once  the  propriety  of 

trming  the  Becond  of  these  propositions  the  coiitrapnsitive 

the  first  bo  conceded,  it  can  no  longer  be  contested  that 

rthe  hntt  must  also  be  termed,  by  the  geometer,  the  coiitra- 

'Bitive  of  the  second.     Of  course,  it  is  admitted,  on  both 

lands,  that  these  two  propositions  are  logically  equivalent, 

id  therefore  it  might,  at  tirst  sight,  appear  that  the  question 

issue  is  merely  one  of  terminology.     This  is,  however,  by 

nieiuis  the  cuse.     In  fact,  the  writer  himself  admits  that 

this  is  no  mere  question  of  naming,'  and  he  justly  observes 

at  '  if  it  is  important  for  learners  to  distinguish  between  a 

iometrical  process  and  one  purely  logical,  as  the  placing  of 

is  Logical  Introduction  at  the  head  of  the  ,^i/Uahwi  implies 

lat  it  is,  there  can  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  of 

actly  detennining  the  character  of  the  logical  processes 

volved '.     On  this  point   I  can  only  say  that  it  was  un- 

'questiouably  our  intention  that   the  teacher  should  supply 

tbe   determination  here   desiderated.     It   was  not   thought 

consistent  with  our  purpose,   however,  to  introduce  these 

explanations  into  the  Si/llabiis,  and   I,  for  my  part,  regret 

that  such  was  the  case,  since  our  omission  has  led  to  rais- 

apprehensions  of  a  still  graver  character  than  the  one  I  have 

now  alluded   to.     I  was  hardly  prepared  to  find  that,   '  in 

l^faiilt  of  special  instructious,'  even  an  accomplished  logician 

ids  himself  unable  'to  draw  from  the  examples  of  cou- 

kpositiou  signahsed  throughout  the  Syllabus,  a  consistent 

lOtioQ  of  the  process,'  and  I  was  still  less  prepared  for  the 

authoritative  declaration  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  frame  >(»v 

notion  of  the  process  of  contraposition  which  sliall  apply,  as 

uired  in  the  Syllabus,  equally  to  altirmative  and  negative 

itions'.      Let  us  see  if  the  geometer's  notion  of  con- 

lition — for   a   notion    he   certainly   has — ia    really    so 

itricted.     He  first  of  all  distinguishes  carefully  between 

le  two  parts  or  statements  involved  in  every  theorem  ;  the 

uth  of  one  of  these— the  predicate — is  asserted  to  be  a 

nsequence   of   the   truth    of    the    other — the    hypothesis. 

bw  to  each  of  these  two  statements,  no  matter  whether  it 

of  au  affirmative  or  negative  character,  there  is  a  distinct 
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opposite,  by  which  I  mean  a  statetuent  which  directM 
contradicts  the  original.  This  granted,  the  process  of  coim 
traposition  may  be  said  to  consist,  simply,  in  the  formatiofll 
of  a  new  theorem  whose  hypothesis  shall  be  the  opposite  ofl 
the  predicate  of  the  origmal,  and  whose  predicate  shall  bflfl 
the  opposite  o[  the  former  hypothesis.  From  this  it  will  bJt 
seen  that  the  process  is  not  affected  in  the  least  Viy  thsjl 
athrmative  or  negative  character  of  either  the  hypothesiflfl 
or  predicate.  It  is  further  obvious  that  the  process  oS 
contraposition,  thus  defined,  is  a  composite  oue.  It  consistafV 
in  fact,  of  the  interchange  of  hypothesis  and  predicate,  wliich 
is  conversion,  accompanied  by  the  denial  of  hypothesis  and 
predicate,  which  in  itself  constitutes  obversion.  And  it  is 
moreover  evident,  lastly,  from  what  has  been  explained,  j 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  which  of  the  twQil 
last-named  successive  processes  we  first  apply ;  so  that  if  cm 
two  theorems  one  is  the  contrapositive  of  the  other,  ihenil 
from  our  point  of  ^new,  necessarily,  the  first  is  also  the  con^ 
trapositive  of  the  second ;  in  other  words,  the  relation  waM 
characterise  by  the  term  contrapositive  is  a  perfectly  re*l 
ciprocal  one,"  I 

Thus  far  Dr.  Hirst.  In  reply,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowedil 
to  remind  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  that  th«l 
point  of  my  observations  was  to  urge  the  advantage  tuidll 
even  necessity  of  extending  the  reference  so  laudably  madflfl 
in  tbe  Si/llabtis  to  the  processes  of  logical  transformation  ofl 
propositions.  The  occasion  was  of  this  kind.  While  soni^| 
steps  are  marked  off  in  the  Sifllnbus  as  purely  logical  and  ac^l 
called  by  their  recognised  names,  certain  otiier  processes  ofl 
an  extralogical  character  are  called  by  tbe  name  of  thftfl 
logical  processes  to  whose  type  they  may  be  said  to  approacb.1 
Thus  the  purely  logical  process  in  passing  from  (1)  to  (!2)fl 
above  is  called,  as  logicians  now  call  it.  Contraposition,  babfl 
the  logicians'  word  Conversion  is  employed  to  mark  such  ftfl 
step  as  that  from  1/  A  is  B,  V  is  D  to  If  C  in  J),  A  is  li,  whicllfl 
ie  not  good  in  logic.  Now.  as  explained  in  my  original  Noted 
and  here  repeated  by  Dr.  Hirst,  I  did  not  complain  of  tbisia 
and  indeed  it  was  I  that  recommended  to  the  Association  tbsfl 
use  of  the  logical  word  '  obverse '  (for  what  in  the  previoulfl 
modem  Ixioks  was  very  perversely  called  '  opposite ')  in  afl 
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like  transitive  application.     But  theu  it  clearly  becomes  very 

Iiportant  that  there  should  be  uo  co^^38ioD  between  the 
igiual  and  derived  use  of  the  words,  and  I  did  not  see  how 
is  could  be  avoided  except  hy  a  mora  explicit  statement  of 
e  fundamental  logical  processes  than  the  Si/tlubu.t  offered. 
How  real  the  danger  is,  Dr,  Hirst  must  pardon  me  for 
inking  that  hiu  own  remarks  now  show.  When  I  say 
tbat  Contraposition  involves  first  Obversion  and  then  Con- 
version, be,  having  occasion  to  use  these  latter  words,  as  a 
Reometer,  in  the  e.\traloi^ical  sense,  supposes  that  I  must 
lean  them  thus  here,  and  blames  me  for  not  seeing  that  the 
wmeter  may  apply  the  proeesses  indifferently  in  any  order. 
Put  if  Contraposition  is,  as  all  allow,  itself  a  purely  logical 
nnsformation,  there  can  be  no  question  of  resolving  it  into 
inything  bat  lagiml  Obversion  and  Conversion  ;  nor  can  the 
hot  that  the  geometer  may  equally  well  begin  with  either  of 
■•  steps  first,  in  any  way  affect  my  logical  statement.  I 
feny,  of  course,  that  the  logical  process  of  Contraposition 
KtnBists  of  the  two  extralogical  processes  in  any  order.  If 
Jl)  is  '  ubverted  '  into  Tf  A  ia  not  B,  C  is  not  D,  uo  doubt  this 
Bing  logically  converted  becomes  (2) ;  but.  as  is  very  properly 
marked  in  the  SylUthm,  the  first  step  is  not  warranted  in 
i^c,  and  it  surely  cannot  be  assumed  in  order  to  arrive  at 
lie  legitimate  contrapositive.  If.  on  the  other  band,  we 
jin  by  '  converting'  (1)  into  //  G  is  I),  A  is  B,  here  no 
lonbt,  with  the  help  of  the  i>riginal  proposition,  we  are  entitled 
B  pass  to  the  so-called  '  obverse  '  If  C  is  not  D,  A  is  not  B, 
mt  the  extralogical  *  conversion '  was  illogical.  Either  way, 
Ikon,  it  is  no  true  account  of  Contraposition  to  say  that 
\  consists  of  Obversion  and  Conversion  in  the  extralogical 
use  given  to  them  by  the  geometer.  Contraposition  can 
!  understood  as  involving  Obversion  and  Conversion  only 
1  th<;  strict  logical  sense;  and  in  this  sense  the  question  of 
'  i  not  indifferent.  You  can  get  l^)  from  (1*  logically 
nly  by  ObverBiou  followed  by  Conversion;  you  can  get  (1) 
X)m  (2)  logically  only  by  Conversion  followed  by  Obversion. 
neither  case  the  order  of  procedure  is  reversed,  the  result 
Would  be  quite  different.  Now.  if  there  happen  to  be  reasons 
for  calling  by  the  uame  of  Contraposition  that  order  of 
procedure  in  which  Obversion  is  taken  first,  the  name  cannot 
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without  confusion  be  applied  to  the  reverse  i 
yields  a  quite  different  result ;  and  this  is  what  1 
when  I  denied  that  the  passage  back  hnm  {2)  to  (1)  is 
properly  to  be  described  as  Contraposition,  and  declared  it 
impossible  to  frame  any  notion  of  the  process  that  shall 
apply  equally  to  affirmative  and  negative  propositions.  Dr. 
Hirst,  indeed,  gives  us,  in  other  language,  a  view  of  Coutrn- 
position  that  seems  to  apply  generally  ;  but,  however  it  c 
meet  the  practical  requirements  of  the  geometer,  it  i 
discloses  anew  the  logical  ditticulty.  When  he  divides  i 
theorem  into  the  two  parts  which  geometers  (again  makiifl 
perverse  use  of  logical  language)  call  hypothesis  and  predicabi 
and  tells  us  to  substitute  the  '  opposite '  of  each  for  the  othi 
in  Contraposition,  how  is  it  known  that  this  is  an  admisE " 
substitution?  The  geometer  will  not  be  able  to  reply  vi 
oat  entering  into  precisely  those  elementary  logical  i 
siderations  which  it  was  my  plea  to  have  explicitly  set  o 
at  the  beginning  of  a  geometrical  course. 

The  particular  point  at  issue— whether  the  passage  froiJ 
(2)  to  (1)  above  may  equally  well  with  the  passage  from  (U 
to  (2)  be  described  as  Contraposition — is  settled  for  tU 
logician  (to  whom  the  question  belongs)  by  a  reference  to  (hi 
origin  of  the  process  so  named.  Contraposition  arose  out  a 
CouverBion,  While  the  typical  propositions  A,£.  I  might  ■ 
be  converted  in  one  way  or  another,  the  particular  negatived 
— Sonif  S  vt  not  P — proved  inconvertible.  Was  there  then  i 
way  of  making  the  subject  iS  stand  as  predicate?  Yee: 
obvertiug  the  proposition  into  what  used  to  be  called  its  '  eqai 
pollent '  Soiiir  S  M  iu)t-P,  this  could  be  converted  (as  J)  ind 
Some  not-P  is  S  :  and  the  process  was  called  Conversion  I 
Negation  or  Contraposition,  also  in  course  of  time  sim^ 
Contraposition.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  recognise 
than  the  question  must  arise  whether  it  was  applicabld 
to  0  only.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  applied  to  /,  becauB^ 
/being  obverted  into  0  could  not  then  be  converted;  bid 
it  could  be  applied  to  A  and  £.  Only,  whereas  in  CoD^ 
version  A  suffered  (being  degraded  from  All  S  is  P  into  Son 
P  w  S)  but  .£  retained  its  universality  {No  S  ie  P  becomiog^ 
No  P  is  S), — in  Contraposition,  on  the  other  hand,  while  A 
retained  its  universality  {All  S  is  P  becoming  No  not-Pu  f 
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kBuffered  (being deyTaded  from  No  Sis  Pinto  SitmejioC-PuS) . 

,  upon  this  Bhowing,  it  ia  quite  clear,  as  I  argued  origin 

(By.  that  theorem  (i)  above,  correapoddiuf^  as  it  does  with 

Be  catv;;urical  E,  cannot  by  this  way  of  Cotitrapoeitiun   be 

»ught  to  (1).     It  can  be  brought  to  (1)  only  by  being  fir§t 

inverted  and  then  obverted — a  perfectly  valid  logical  trans- 

nuatiuu,  but  not  Contra  position.      When  contraposed 

Komes  the  very  different  proposition  In  some  ense  when  A  m 

',  0  is  iu>t  D.     In  short,   (1)  and  ('2)  cannot  be  called 

lUtually  coutrapositive  except  by  a  new  definition  of  CoU' 

ra^rasition,  which  shall  make  it  cover  Obverted  Conversion 

well   aa   Converted   Obversion.       Is    such   a   definition 

MBible?       Of  course,   it   is   possible — at    the   expense   o 

gical  usa^^e:  when   I  declared  it  impossible,  it  was  on  thi 

ppositiou  that  logical  usage  should  be  maintained.      Is  i 

vtsable  as  well  as  possible — advisable,  that  is  to  say,  for  tbe 

icticnl  purposes  of  the  geometer  ?     I  care  not  even  if  this 

loujd   be  asserted,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  definition 

jinol  be  satisfactorily  given  except  as  based  upon  such  an 

pUcit  reference   t(j  the  fondamental  processes   as    would 

fctisfy  any  logician — when  the  whole  business,  indeed,  be- 

"a  mere  question  of  naming". 

end    with   one  more    remark,   already   thrown   otit    in 

,  No.  3,  p.  4'25,  but  which,  in  view  of  these  misunder- 

indiugs,  I   would  now  Eiccentuate.     It  is  that  geometers 

lid  abandon  the  use  of  tbe  logical  terms  converse  and  abvrrae 

r  extralogical  relatione.     The  terms  inverse  and  reeiprnml. 

ted  by  M.  DellxBuf  in  his   ProlA/omiiica  philosophiqueg  de  la 

tomtlrir  (Lii'ge,  18(i0),  p.  88,  are  equally  significant,  while 

ley  lead  to  no  confiision  with  the  purely  logical  processes 

At  sliould  be  familiar  to  every  scientific  reasoner — Obver- 

1  and  Conversion  as  well  as  Contraposition. 
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Mr.  JevoSs'3  work,  Tht  Principles  of  Snenct,^  e 
appearance  more  than  two  years  ago,  has  not  receiw 
anything  like  the  anioimt  of  atteutioQ  it  deserves.  Tbl 
such  a  book  should  have  remained  so  long  unnoticed  ] 
the  greater  reviews  that  could  devote  sufficient  space  i 
the  critical  appreciation  of  its  contents,  is  indeed  a  si 
proof  of  the  need  for  a  special  philosophical  journal. 
attempt  will  he  made  in  these  pages  to  examine  it  vnA 
due  care.  It  is  a  work  of  much  excellence,  yet  also,  as  i 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  open  to  exception  in  many  way! 

Mr,  Jevons  begins  by  expounding   a   theory   of  Poi 
Logic,  deductive  and  inductive.     Upon  this   basis  he  pr* 
ceeds  to  explain  the  science  of  Quantity,  especially  Numbi 
as  an  outgrowth  from  pure  logic,  and  in  the  same  relatioi 
deals  particularly  with  ths  theory  of  Probability,  of  whid 
he   finds   the  scientific — or,  as  he   commonly   calls  it,  the  I 
inductive — investigation  of  Nature   tn   be  a  meie   applica- 
tion.    He  next  turns  aside  to  set  forth  the  various  Methtjds 
of  Measurement  employed  in  quantitative  research.     Then  , 
follows  in  hill  detail  his  doctnne  of  Inductive  Investigatioi 
with  a  subsidiary  treatment  of  Generalieation,  Analogy,  &o.J 
and  a  preliminary  handhng  of  Classification,  to  be  Karr_ 
out  in  a  future  work.     Meanwhile  the  present  work  reach) 
its  term   with  some   general  reflexions  on  the  results 
limits  of  Scientific  Method. 

The    Methods,   rather    than    the   Principles,   of    8dei 
would  perhaps  be  a  more  appropriate  title  for  the  book  ^ 
it   stands.     Systematic    investigation   of  principles   in 
philosophical   sense  of  the   word   there   is   none.     On 
other  hand,   the   exposition   of  methods   employed   in 

'  Mind.  i.  20fl. 

'  Thr  IViiicipU*  of  iScMBM  .■   A   Trtatue  im  Loffix  and  ScimH/le 
by  W.  Staklkt  Jbvoks,  M.A..  F.B.S.    2  tols.     IB74.    MacmlUaD  *  Ca  | 
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Btu&l  investigation  of  nature  is  moBt  elaborate  and  alto- 
f  admirable.  No  such  exposition  existed  before:  and, 
B  the  present  writer  can  jud^e  or  can  learn  from  the 
iDt  of  competent  authorities,  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
HBVons's  acquaintance  with  the  most  varied  departments  of 
cience  is  singularly  great.  As  a  methodologist  he  has  fairly 
Kitstripped  predecessors  as  sreat  as  Herschel.  Whewell  and 
IfiU. 

If  the  book  really   corresponded  to  its  title,  Mr.  Jevons 

iDuld  hardly  have  passed  so  lightly  over  the  question,  which 

does   not   ouiil   to   raise,   concerning   those   undoubted 

rinciples   of    knowledge    commonly    called    the    Laws   of 

tiought.     The  question    is   whether  these    are   subjective 

r  objective,  and   Mr.  Jevons  is  of  opinion — an  opinion  in 

irhich  be  does  not  stand  alone — that  they  are  at  once  sub- 

"  wtive  and  objective.    One  wishes,  however,  that  he  had  given 

lonie  reasonp  for  his  view,  and  not,  in  a  bonk  dealing  ex- 

ssfily   with  the   Principles  of  Science,  contented  himself 

rith   the  bare  statement   that    he    is   "inclined  to   regard 

Bum  as  true  both  in  the  nature  of  thought  and  things" 

,  p.   9).     Everywhere,   indeed,    he  appears   least   at   ease 

when  be  touches  on  questions  properly  philosophical ;  nor 

la  he  Batisfnctory  in  his  psychological  references,  as  on  pp. 

4.   5,    where    he    cannot    commit   himself  to   a   statement 

without   an   accompaniment   of   "probably,"  "almost."  or 

"hardly".     Reservations  are  often  very  much  in  place,  bat 

there  are  fundamental    questions  on  which  it  is  proper  to 

make   up  one's   mind.     Judged    by   bis   book,   Mr.  Jevons 

does    not  equal  either  Whewell  or  Mill  in   philosophical 

grasp. 

The  present  article  will  treat  only  of  the  first  part  of  the 
work,'  in  which  the  author  following  in  the  track  of  recent 
logicians  seeks  to  recast  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Formal 
Logic,  by  propounding  a  new  principle  of  reasoning  and,  in 
furtherance  of  its  apphcation,  devising  an  appropriate 
system  of  symbolic  expression  for  logical  propositions. 
Since  the  doctrine  of  the  Quantification  of  the  Predicate 

'  Even  this  to  the  exclnBJoD  of  the  last  chapter  in  it,  deoliug  with 
laraiiU  lodaclioD.  which  wtU  best  be  coDsidered  in  connexion  v.'ith  Mr. 
Jerons'a  general  dootiiDa  of  indactive  inferenca. 
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was  firRt  enixDciated  m  this  couutry  by  Mr.  George  Bein 
tbftm  ill  1827,  and  brought  into  vogue  later  by  Hamiltooj 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  aside  tbe  oldei 
doctrine  of  proposition  and  inference  which  originated  witt 
Aristotle ;  and  of  late  years  no  one  has  laboured  bo  pei" 
sistently  at  tbe  double  work  of  demolition  and  recoustruo* 
tion  as  Mr.  Jevons.  In  two  previous  essays.  Pun  i-wj 
(1864),  and  S'llistitidioii  of  Similars  (1869),  also  in  a  varietjj 
of  special  papers,  be  has  felt  his  way  towards  the  doctnus 
which  he  now  propounds  in  a  form  that,  if  not  final,  yo( 
appears  to  him  sufficiently  developed  to  supersedi;  at  onot 
all  other  modem  doctrines  and  that  ancient  one  agaiual 
which  they  were  levelled.  It  is  advanced  as  embodyinj 
all  the  anti-Ai'istotelian  import  of  the  newer  theories ;  i 
tlie  same  time,  as  Bystematised  or  organised  beyond  i 
of  them  ;  and  yet  withal  as  perfectly  simple  in  principU 
and  details  when  compared  with  the  greatest  among  them" 
— the  very  complex  and  long-drawn  system  of  the  late 
Prof.  Boole.  Nor  does  Mr.  Jevons  at  all  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  hie  doctrine  in  relation  to  hia  compeers.  H^ 
is  superior  to  Boole  not  only  in  the  simplicity  and  direct 
ness  of  his  logical  processes  but  also  iu  his  conceptio] 
of  the  relation  of  logic  to  mathematics.  His  own  doctria 
of  Number  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  as  may  < 
another  occasion  be  shown,  but  his  argumentB  (pp.  173,  4 
ei  ahb.)  against  Boole's  notion  of  logic  as  a  special  kind  0 
algebra,  are  excellent  and  decisive.  We  may  proceed  thei 
to  consider  Mr.  Jevona's  doctrine  as  the  best  outcome  c 
tbe  modern  revolt  against  the  Aristotelian  system, 
that  nothing  has  been  urged  in  opposition  more  strong 
than  he  urges  it. 

Mr.  Jevona's  Introduction  may  be  described  as  a  su 
plea  for  a  statement  of  the  reasoning  process  which  shall  I 
strictly  universal   and  not,   "  like  the  ancient  syllogism,^ 
cover  •'  but  a  small  and  uot  even  tbe  most  important  part'4 
of  the   whole  extent  of  logical   arguments.     The   universal! 
principle  (of  "Substitution")  suggested  is  iii  these  wordst>] 
"  So  far  as  there  exists  sameness,  identity  or  likeness,  what 
is  true  of  one  thing  will  be  true  of  the  other".     Here  tbitra 
is  evidently  iniphed  an  expression  of  logical  propositions  ii 
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tljE!  form  of  equations,  aiid  accordingly  a  general  juHtifica- 
liiHi  is  offered  for  such  a  ninde  of  expression,  while  an 
iippropriate  system  of  symbols  is  indicated.  A  chapter  on 
IVrmsis  then  placed  firet  according  to  the  usage  of  logicians, 
and  Mr.  Jevons  has  both  amendments  and  adviinces  to  pro- 
pose upon  the  common  doctrine,  besides  fixing  more  exactly 
ttic  nature  and  conditions  of  his  symbuhcal  expression  of 
the  terminal  elements  of  propositions.  The  next  chapter 
deals  with  Propositions  themselves,  and  contains  all  the 
express  arguments  the  author  has  to  offer  for  putting  them 
into  the  equational  form.  He  ia  now  in  a  position  to  treat 
of  Direct  Deduction,  which  consists  in  an  appUcati(ni  of 
his  principle  of  Substitution  to  the  terms  of  (equational) 
propositions  under  the  first  law  of  thought  (Identity),  and 
here  he  seeks  to  show  how  snniU  a  part  of  all  deductive 
reasoning  is  represented  by  the  forms  of  Syllogism,  also 
low  imperfect  is  the  representation.  There  remains  the 
.  of  Indirect  Deduction,  consisting  in  the  practice 
[  i^ubstitutioQ  under  the  laws  of  Contradiction  and  Ex- 
Inded  Middle  (Duality)  as  well  as  Identity;  this  has 
lowever  to  be  prefaced  by  a  consideration  of  Disjunctive 
Propositions,  since  the  alternative  relation  [either-or)  is 
mployed  in  the  expression  of  any  logical  notion  in  terms 
(another  according  to  the  law  of  DuaUty,  The  Indirect 
Method  of  Inference  is  introduced  at  first'  as  a  merely  sup- 
plementary process,  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  prov- 
ing that  a  thing  cuauot  be  anything  else  than  a  particular 
thing  when  it  cannot  be  directly  proved  to  be  that  thing  ;  but 
I  shows  itself  so  powerful  that  it  ends  by  swallowing  up 
Ihrect  Deduction  and  remaining  alone  in  the  field  as  the 
aly  universal  process  of  reasoning.  It  proves  to  be  able 
forntsh  a  complete  solution  of  the  universal  problem; 
BKven  any  number  of  logical  premisses  or  conditions,  re- 
[nired  the  description  of  any  class  of  objects  or  any  term 
■  governed  by  those  conditions;  and  being  a  process  that 
bllowB  a  fixed  unalterable  course  in  all  cases,  it  can  be 
Biortened  and  facilitated  by  a  nmuber  of  contrivances,  on 
■iliicb  Mr.  Jevons  has  spent  much  inventive  power.  The 
let  remarkable  is  his  famous  logical  machine,  which  in 
V  most  ingenious  fashion  does  unerridgly  perform  the  work 
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of  pure  logical  combination,  the  mind  by  a  conscious  procee 
having  Brst  brought  the  premisses  given  into  a  definiu 
symbohc  form  and  again  at  the  close  having  to  interpre 
the  results  mechanically  attained. 

There  is  some  difficulty  hi  aGsiguiiig  the  precise  idie-min 
of  the  system.  Mr.  Jevons  does  not  say  whether  reasonio] 
is  what  he  describes  it — a  process  of  substitution — becansi 
propositions  ultimately  understood  are  equations,  or  whethe 
it  is  the  substitutive  character  of  reasoning  thsL  necessitate^ 
the  adoption  in  logic  of  the  equational  form.  On  the  wholi 
the  latter  seems  to  be  his  view,  since  he  allows  that  proposi 
tions  may  be  expressed  otherwise ;  but  in  any  case  the  two 
positions  are  involved  with  each  other  in  his  mind,  and  i 
evident  from  the  beginning  that  it  will  be  a  main  part  of  hil 
task  to  develop  a  doctrine  ot  Proposition  suited  to  the  pria 
ciple  of  Substitution.  Hence  the  rough  outline  of  such  \ 
doctrine  advanced  in  the  Introduction ;  where  he  maintaioi 
that  the  analogy  between  the  relation  of  subject  and  pr« 
dicate  in  logical  propositions  and  the  relation  of  the  twi 
terms  in  mathematical  equations  justifieB  the  use  of  th< 
mathematical  sign  =  for  the  logical  copula.  At  this  ste 
he  does  not  urge  that  the  sign  ought  always  to  be  i 
employed,  for  he  even  speaks  (p.  20)  of  equality  as  ha 
one  of  many  relations  that  may  subsist  hetweeu  logici 
terms,  and  from  this  point  of  view  gives  to  the  geDem 
foriuula  of  logical  inference  the  new  expi^ession  :  "  In  whalt 
ever  relation  a  thing  stands  to  a  second  thing,  in  the  sanu 
relation  it  stands  to  the  like  or  equivalent  of  that  secoru 
thing".  Here  also,  however,  one  equation  is  presumed  befoR 
the  reasoning,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Jevons,  can  proceed 
and  the  critical  question  remains  how  to  determine  equival 
ence  in  logical  propositions  generally.  That  it  can  be  done 
is  clear  to  Mr.  Jevons,  when  he  asserts  shortly  afterwards 
(p,  '29)  that  "  every  proposition  expresses  the  reseiublaiioe 
or  difference  of  the  things  denoted  by  its  terms  "  ;  but  tlu 
of  course  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved,  and  the  mere  oi 
tiun  decides  nothing. 

The  chapter  on  Terms  may  be  lightly  passed  over. 
Jevons.  in   as   far  as   he  adopts  the  common  distinotiotU 
(general-singular,    abstract-coucrete,     collect!  ve-di&tribati4 
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>uid  the  like)  does  not  udd   anytliing  of  importance  to  the 
determination   of  their  character,  while  some  of  his  state- 
monti*  »re  decidedly  loose.     In  particular  he  confuses  the 
.iini/uliir  aud  the  pntper  name   when   he   charges   logicians 
with  erroneously  asserting   that  singular  terms  are  devoid 
uf   mcftning  in   intension :  Mill,  whom   he  points  at,  never 
Buys  any  such  thing  of  singulars — says  of  many  singulars 
qnite  the  reverse — and   in  denying   connotation   to  proper 
names  is  snrely  correct.     Mr.   Jevona  himself  would  set  up 
a  new  cUss  of  terms  under  the  name  subslatiliat,  which  he 
lindH.   oddly    enough,   to    partake   of    the    nature   hoth    of 
abstract)!  and  concretes.     Gold,  for  instance,  is  a  concrete 
Buht^lance,  yet  it  haa  a  uniformity  or  unity  of  structure — 
being  gold  with  all  its  qualities  in  every  part  of  it — which 
allies  it  with  abstracts  like  redness ;  for  redness,  according 
to  Mr.  Jevons  (p.  34),   "  so  far  as  it  is  redness  merely,  is 
Be  and  the  same  everywhere,  and  possesses  absolute  one- 
B  or  unity  ".     Logicians,  he  complains,  have  taken  very 
B  notice  of  such  terms.     Bat  why  should  they  take  uny 
iDticw  of  a  distinction  that   is  wholly  material  or  extra- 
■loftical?      Ciold  is  a  concrete,  so  is  water  and  so  is  lion. 
^Vhat  matters  it  to  the   logician   that  you  always  break  up 
gold,  being  an  elementary  substance,  into  parts  of  identical 
character,  but  not   always   water,  because  water  is  a  com- 
pound,  and  never  lion,  because   hon  is  an   organism?     If 
^~  ',  Jevons  will  embark  upon  such  distinctions,  he  will  not 
»n  come  to  the  end  of  them.     This  one.  too,  is  not  happily 
med.     Are   not    hon  and    water   also   subetantial'i'     The 
polt  extends  to   Mr.   Jevons's  account  of  collective  terms, 
\  the   reader   may   see  on  p.  35.      What  remains   of   the 
lapter   lias   its    importance    in    relation    to   the   symbolic 
pression   of  terms  in   propositions,   and    to  the  central 
Bdoctrine  of  Proposition  let  us  pass. 

It  is  now  Mr.  Jevons's  express  object  to  show  that  all 
tins  of  proposition  "admit  the  application  of  the  one 
me  principle  of  inference  that  what  is  true  of  one  thing 
t  circumstance  is  true  of  the  like  or  same"  (p.  48),  and 
vUlis,  we  understand,  amounts  with  him  to  proving  that  all 
rupoaitions  may  be  expressed  as  equations.  Pro  positions, 
t  begins  by  saying,  may  assert  an  identity  of  time,  space, 
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maimer,  degi'ee  or  any  other  circumstance  in  which  tliingi 
may  agree  or  differ,  and  in  support  he  cites  a  number  ( 
instances  where  the  notion  of  sameness  or  equality  is  * 
pressed  or  more  or  less   distinctly  implied  in  the  pnifm 
No  doubt,  there  is  a  sense  sn  which  such  prupositio 
identity,  but  they  make  nothing  for  the  fjeneral  thesis  thitj 
identity  of  some  kind   is  what   all    propositions  expreea 
Proceeding  however  to  maintain  the  thesis  in  regard  to  a 
propositions  involving  "notions   of  quality"  (which 
much  as  to  say  all  lai/i'm/  propositions  whatever),'  he  find| 
at  once  that  "the  most  iniportanl  class"  consists  of  afise 
tions  which  may  be  called  "  Simple  Identities,"  represents^ 
by  the  formula  A  =  B.     Let  us  look  at  these  more  closely. 
As  illustrations  of  Simple  Identities,  Mr.  Jevons  adduce 
two  cases  of  similar  sensible  qualities,  one  or  two  cases  a 
verbal  synonyms,  some  cases  of  propositiond  with  siueula 
namee  as  subjects,  some  cases  of  definitions,  one  case  ot^ 
number  of  objects  brought  together  into  a  collective  exprei 
sion.  some  geometrical  equations  (e-ij..  Equilateral  triaagtfl| 
=  Equiangular  tiiangles),  and  some  expressions  conceniin 
uniform  and  exclusive  co-existence  of  qualities  ('■.y..  Crj 
lals  of  cubical  system  =  Crystals  incapable  of  double  refra^ 
tion).     He  mixes  all  these  up  together  as  if  ihey  were  e 
equal  importance  logically  ;  hut,  while  some  of  theiu  are 
irrelevant,  being   propositions  of  the  kind  noted  before  in 
which  the  identity  or  similarity  asserted  is  really  part  ofthaj 
predicate,  others,  it  is  plain,  are  propositions  only  by  com 
tesy.  being  either  of  no  logical  importance,  because  they  a 
assertions  about  mere  names  or  about  singular  things  undl 
proper  (meaningless)  names,  or  logically  important  as  < 
fiuitions  not  as  propositions.     In  short,  none  of  the  illustn 
tioiiB  are  of  any  real  account  for  Mr.   Jevons's  argutu 
except  those  falling  under  the  last  two  heads  of  the  foil 

■  Mr.  JevoDB  speaks  here  (p.  44)  ot  "  confinkiR  altention"  to  th«  pra 
positions  thuB  deaciibed,  and  leaving  over  propositions  ooacern»d  wr"* 
imliilwr  and  magiiitnde.     In  fact  he  leaves  none  over,  for  prapoHtit 
nlMtit  quantit.v,  which  are  those  he  has  in  view,  do  in  respect  of  k 
(urm  involve  what  be  calls  "  notions  of  quality  "  aa  uincb  us  uiy  ' 
(else,  how  aboiild  logic  bt  the  truly  fandanientAl  sd^ncv  ?)  ;  and  a 
ingly  he  does  not  scruple  [p.  46)  to  refer  to  such  among  others  is  b] 
any  previo  ' 
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going  list.  Beal  or  synthetic  propositions  like  those  involved 
the  equations  cited  or  in  another  often  mentioned  by 
tfr.  Jevons,  Exogen8  =  Dicotyledons,  are  alone  worthy  of 
lousideration.  Let  Mr.  Jevons  claim  all  the  others  as 
wiuple  identities,  similaritieH  or  what  not  as  be  will,  and 
make  formal  equations  out  of  every  one  of  them.  The 
qiietftion  remains  whether  a  real  proposition  about  equila- 
teral triangles  or  exogens  can  be  legitimately  put  into  the 
1  of  an  equation  with  the  mark  =  for  copula,  or  whether 
iqaations  like  those  quoted  represent  the  propositions  with 
which  logic  has  to  deal. 

In  pijint  of  fact,  as  Mr.  Jevons  is  forward  to  allow,  logic 
■9ias  many  propositions  to  deal  with  that  are  anything  but 
MBimple  Identities,  r.ij..  Mammals  are  vertebrates  i  and  pro- 
msitions  of  this  type,  in  which  the  subject  is  commonly  said 
3  be  included  within  the  predicate,  were  taken  by  Aristotle 
I  fundamental.  For  this  act  and  his  supposed  consequent 
neglect  of  Snuple  Identities,  the  venerable  father  of  logic 
bas  many  reproaches  showered  on  him  (pp,  46,  48,  60,  ifec), 
lOt  Mr.  JevouB  should  look  into  the  Pi-ior,  to  say  nothing 
f  the  Podtrior,  A-nnhjlies  and  see  if  Aristotle  was  as  oblivious 
B  he  supposes.  Choosing  to  take  his  Simple  Identities  as 
bndamental,  Mr.  Jevons  has  to  bring  the  other  class  into 
[elation  with  these,  and  very  curious  it  is  to  watch  his  pro- 
cedure. He  had  prououuced  Simple  Identities  "  the  most 
aiportant  class,"  "all-important,"  tie,  and  one  would  ex- 
ject  the  others  to  be  less  important.  From  the  first,  how- 
iver,  he  is  forced  to  call  them  "  an  almost  equally  important 
kind"  (p.  47),  while  later  on  they  prove  to  include  "the 
(real  mass  of  scientific  truths  "  and  "  the  most  common  of 
bductive  inferences"  (p.  149J :  they  also  enter  into  infer- 
es  "almost  more  frequently"  than  any  others  (p.  66). 
observes  besides  tbut  "  in  ordinary  language  the  verb 
r  or  itTc  expresses  mere  inclusion  more  often  than  not" 
(p.  48),  an  asseition  which,  though  far  from  correct — for 
in  truth  the  copula  by  itself  means  neither  inclusion  nor 
identity— affords,  one  would  think,  with  the  other  state- 
ments as  to  the  scientific  importance  of  this  class  of 
^opositions,  a  very  sufficient  justification  for  Aristotle's 
(election  of  them   as   fundamental.     Mr.   Jevons   notwith- 
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standiDg  will  have  identities   made  of  them  in   subordiiitul 
tion   to   bis   grand    class    (how   grand    we   have   seen !)  of  ■ 
Simple  Identities,  and  asserts,  like  others  before  him,  that,  I 
though  in  the  proposition,  Mammaliaus  are  vertebrates,  the  I 
terms  are  not  simply  identical,  still  there  is  identity  between  I 
the  mammaUaiis  and  part  of  the  vertebrates.     Let  Ibe  rela^l 
tion  then  be  called  a  "  Partial  Identity".     Quantifiers  of  the  J 
predicate  insert  the   word   name,  and  Boole   uses  a  epeciala 
symbol  V.  to  mark  the  partial  character  of  the  identity :  ■ 
Mr.  Jevons  prefers  another  mode  of  symbolism.     Mamma- 
lians  (A)   are   identical   with   all   vertebrates   (B)   that  are 
mammaliaus  (A):    hence   we   may   write    A  =  AB,  a  form, 
he   maintains,    which   at    once   fully    expresses   the   whole 
content  of  the  proposition  and  brings  it  into  line  with  the  J 
fundamental  class  of  Simple  Identities.     Add  that,  in  orderJ 
to  get  uniformity   of  copula  (to  be   marked  by  the   sign  otM 
equality),  he  does  away  with  the  distinction  of  affirmative  I 
and  negative  propositions,  after  the  manner  of  Hobbes  and  4 
others,  by  attaching  the  mark  of  negation  to  the  predicate,  I 
while,  after  De  Morgan,  he  chooses  italics  for  the  symbolioJ 
expression   of  negative  terms  [n    for  not-Aj,  and  we  hava. 
before  us  perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  understanding!! 
of  Mr.  Jevone's  expression  of  propositions,^ 

But  we  have  still  to  learn  the  exact  meaning  of  such  ftfl 
!iimple  Identity  as  Exogens  =  Dicotyledons.     It  means,  sayi 
Mr.  Jevons  on  p.  19,  that  "  the  group  of  objects  denoted  byj 
the  one  term  is  identical  with  that  denoted  by  the  other  iav 
everything  except   the  name".      The  identity,   be  further-fl 
remarks,  "may  sometimes  arise  from  the  mere  imposition 
of  names,  but  it  may  also  arise  from  the  deepest  laws  of  the 
constitution  of  nature".      Here  and  in    the  words  which 
follow  on  p.  20,  Mr.  Jevons  clearly  enough  indicates  the  i 
difference  of  verbal  and  real  propositions  which  in  his  illus-'I 

He  diBtinKDisheB,  it  is  true,  another  "  highly  important  class  ot  jiro-  ■ 
itions"   (p.   51)   under   the   Dame   of   Limited  IdeDtitisB,    with   ih 
tormula -AB^AC,  meaiung:     "Within  the   sphere  of  the  clasB  of  thinj 
A,   all   the   It's  ore  all   th?  Cs;"   but  this  claxH   we   mtiy  negleot, 
retnork  only  in   passing  that  the  example  given  by  Mr.  Jevonit — PlkntS 
thiit  nre   Iotkc  are    the   plants   that  are  devoid  of   locomotive  power— 
thouK^i  <""^  ^f^^*  ^<**'  it  laitiht  be  repreiiented  by  the  formula,  can  hMdlyl 
be  8u  reprfstnted  eoiiBistently  with   his  Bjmboho  eipression  of  the  otbarl 
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%tioii  of  Simple  Identities  he  confuses  or  ignores;   but  this 

the  way.      To   return    to   the  esainple,  he  makes  atill 

mothpr  remark  fp.  19).  that  it  is  "  a  logical  identity  express- 

g  ft  profound  truth  concerning  the  chai-acter  of  vegetables  ". 

B  is  here  perhaps  a  faint  suggestion  that  somehow  the 

lalitira  connoted  by  the  two  terms  are  identical,  but  Mr. 

i  view  thus  far  plainly  is  that  the  only  identity  iu 

^e  case  is  identity  of  objects  denoted :  the  qualities  connoted 

f  the  terms  are  indeed  expressly  different.     So  elsewhere 

.  .181  he  tells  us  pointedly  that  the  equation  means  "  that 

ifery  individual  faUing  under  one  name  falls  equally  under 

ili«  other".      He  adds,  it  is  true,  an  alternative  reading — 

I^That  the  qualities  which   belong  to  all  exogens  are   the 

me  OS  those  which   belong  to  all  dicotyledons " — -which 

I  ftt  variance  with  the  other;    but,  rightly  understood 

reu.  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.      As  it   stands,  the 

.ding  is  of  course  erroneous  if  it  means,  as  the  words 

[  naturally  suggest,  that  the  exogenous  quality  and  the 

:otyledonou6  quality  are  identical,  not  to  say  that  it  would, 

\  valid,  turn  the  proposition  into  one  purely  verbal.     The 

me  reading,  however,  which  Mr.  Jevons  must  be  supposed 

»  have  in  view  is — that  the  qualities  which  belong  to  all 

bcogens  as  such  aud  the  quahties  which  Ijelong  to  all  dico- 

as  such   are  always   found   together  in  the  same 

bjectB.      Thus  we  are  brought   back  to  ideiitity  of  ohjWts. 

ltd   it  may  be   freely  granted   that,   where  there  is  such 

fcorougbgoiug  identity  of  the  objects  denoted  by  two  names 

'  different   connotation,   the   substitution    of  one   for   the 

iier  is  in   this  sense  admissible  that  precisely  the  same 

s  will  always  be  pointed  at  by  either.     It  is  also,  no 

,  possible  to  mark   this  particular  fact  by  the  use  of 

3)£  mathematical  sign  for  equality. 

Next  as  to  Partial  Identities.  It  is  equally  true,  in  the 
ixpression  Mammahans  — Mammalian  Vertebrates,  that  the 
e  objects  are  indicated  or  denoted  by  the  two  terms  of 
)  equation ;  aud  the  substitution  in  any  case  of  the  one 
■  the  other  will  always  be  admissible  in  the  sense  that 
jcisely  the  same  objects  will  contiiuie  to  be  meant  under 
s  more  complex  as  under  the  simpler  description.  So  far 
lere  is  no  more  objection  to  the  equational  form  here  than 
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before.  But  how  tbeu  is  the  identity,  what  Mi\  Jevoiis  lier^^ 
calls  it,  partial  >  It  is  as  complete  as  in  the  class  of  SimpU 
Identities  :  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  imposs 
to  use  the  sign  of  equality  or  to  practise  that  process  of  sub^ 
stitutiou  (reasoning)  for  the  sake  of  which  the  equatioiifll 
expression  is  adopted.  What  Mr.  Jevons  means  by  callioj 
it  partial  is  of  course  plain  enough :  he  is  thinking  of  th< 
terms,  not  as  they  appear  after  manipulation  in  t)ie  equaljoaj 
but  as  they  appeared  in  the  original  proposition,  where  tbl 
terms  are  not  simply  interchangeable — do  not  indicate  prsj 
cisely  the  same  objects— but  are  interchangeable  only  midM 
certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the  doctrine  of  logical  Conj 
version.  In  short,  the  equation  in  this  case  appears  as  I 
highly  artificial  expression  for  the  natural  proposition- 
artificial  in  the  literal  sense  that  w<irk  has  had  to  be  dom 
upon  the  proposition  to  bring  it  into  the  new  form,  and,  i 
it  is  called  a  partial  Identity,  artificial  also  in  the  other  e 
of  being  a  hybrid  form — neillier  proposition  nor  equatioDJ 
Mr.  Jevons,  it  may  here  be  added,  claims  as  the  first  fran 
of  his  theory — that  it  supersedes  the  whole  doctrine  of  Cotfa 
version  (p.  ofl) ;  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  wiw 
what  reason.  If  you  take  a  proposition,  Mammalians 
vertebrates,  and  first  carefully  inquire  what  limits  must  i 
put  upon  the  interchange  of  its  terms,  and  then  exprei 
those  limits  by  a  symbol,  and  finally,  as  you  then 
express  the  whole  as  an  equation,  the  very  moanmg  i 
whic'u  is  that  it  holds  either  way, — no  doubt,  you  ne«d  tb 
doctrine  of  Conversion  no  more  ;  but  you  liave  assumed  a 
used  it  in  the  preliminary  process  all  the  same.  In  tratb 
3'ou  have  at  the  end  not  only  surmounted  Conversion  ; 
have  also  got  rid  of  Subject  and  Predicate — which  meal 
if  it  means  anything,  that  in  attaining  Equation  you  faailj 
abolished  Proposition.  Perhaps  it  is  well  so,  but  at  leai 
let  it  be  understood,  and  let  us  talk  no  more  in  logic  ( 
"  propositions", 

Mr.  Jevons,  however,  is  perfectly  aware  that  his  expn 
sion  for  the  common  logical  proposition  may  seem  "  srtifidfl 
and  complicated,"  and   he   gives  due  notice   that   it  is  c 
"general  giounds"  he  contends  for  reducing  every  kind  ^ 
proposition   to  the   form    of   an    identity    (p.   60).      Th«| 
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BjrDunds,  in  character  mainly  practical,  we  nhall  presently 
Kiamiue,  hut  the  prior  theoretic  question,  least  thought  of 
»r  Mr.  Jevons.  must  first  be  once  for  all  conBidere<l.  The 
bnestion  is  whether  the  logician,  dealing  with  Tbouj^ht, 
Blast  Htart  from  Equatioiie  of  the  type  A=B  or  from  Pru- 
BO&itinns  nf  the  type  A  is  B.  If  from  Equations,  they  will 
Ke  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Jevons's  Simple  Iileiitities,  because 
BU  others,  for  example  Partial  Identities,  are  intelligible 
boly  as  ap)]roximations  to  the  simple  type,  and,  but  for  the 
■zistence  of  the  class  represented  by  A  =  B,  it  would  hardly 
ftocur  to  anybody  to  express  the  proposition  A  is  B  ni  the 
Bftnii  of  au  Aquation  (A=AB  or  otherwise).  If  from  Pro- 
■boBitioDs,  they  will  be  of  the  common  type  A  is  B.  because 
■BO  simpler  conjunction  of  subject  and  predicate  can  be 
■MMKned.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  another : 
■Vliich  of  the  two  expressions  is  really  the  simpler  and  truly 
HiBpretKnts  the  fundamental  act  of  Thought? 
■  Mr.  Jevons  cau  only  be  understood  as  maintaining  that 
B|  ID  ihe  expression  A  =  B.  This  appears  from  the  whole 
Bourse  of  bis  exposition,  from  his  oft-repeated  attacks  on 
l^rietotle  (who  took  precisely  the  opposite  view),  and  very 
Bxprcssly  in  a  passage  (p.  135}  where  he  stigmatises  as 
Vthe  most  serious  error"  of  De  Morgan's  logic  his  holding 
Vthat  because  the  proposition  All  A's  are  all  B's  fA  =  B) 
Bras  but  another  expression  for  the  two  propositions  All  A's 
Bre  B's  and  All  B's  are  A's  it  must  be  a  composite  and  not 
Beally  an  elementary  form  of  proposition  ".  That  is  to  say : 
Hie  expression  A  =  B  w  an  el'^menlary  form  of  proposition 
Bod.  for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  elementary  form.  But 
Bfr.  Jevons  nowhere  denies,  nay  himself  repeatedly  asserts, 
■ttiat  the  one  expression  A  =  B  may  be  resolved  into,  or,  what 
■■  the  same  thing,  includes  the  two  expressions  A  =  AB  (A  is 
■B)  and  B  =  BA  f  B  is  A) ;  while  his  ingenious  logical  machine 
fcositively  refuses  to  entertain  the  Simple  Identity  except  in 
Bhis  double  form.  How  can  be  then  deny  that  the  proposi- 
HioD  A  is  B  is  in  the  truest  sense  simpler  and  wore  funda- 
Boental  than  the  manifestly  complex  expression  A  =  B:  that 
^his  latter  is  not  a  logical  proposition  at  all  hut  a  shorthand 
expression  for  two  logical  propositions  which  caimot  further 
be  resolved  ?     All  that  be  says  iu  reply  to  the  dumb  protest- 
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of  his  machine  IE  that  he  does  not  think  the  "  remarkabi 
fact"  of  its  taking  in  only  the  common  logical  proposition 
does  really  militate  against  the  simplicity  of  his  equatioiial 
form  A  =  B  (p.  129).     AH  the  argument  that  he  urges  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  form  is  given  at  p.  71,  where  he  asserts  it 
to  be  more  "  simple  and  general"  than  either  A  is  B  or 
is  A,  apparently  because  it  follows  from  the  two  taken 
gether  and  contains  ae  much  information  as  both  of  them  I 
That  seems  a  strange  inversion  of  the  meaning  of  generality 
and  nimplicity  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  understand  how, 
in  point  of  theory,  any  question  remains.     The  question  ai£j 
the  praciical  utility  of  equational  or  propositional  expressii 
is  a  different  one  and  must  be  separately  considered ;   but,  ii 
point  of  theory,  it  surely  seems  final  to  say  that,  if  a  fori 
can   be  resolved  into  two  other  forms  and   each   of  th< 
cannot  further  be  resolved  either  back  again  into  thi 
or  into  anything  simpler,  we  have  got  hold  of  elements 
what  may  pass  for  such.     The  proposition  A  is  B  is  such 
elementary  form  in  logic  and  expresses  an  act  of  thought 
judgment  than  which  none  simpler  can  be  assigned.      Ti 
expression  A  =  B  (all  A  is  all  B)  is  not  elementary,  becat 
it  stands  for  two  distinct  judgments  at  once. 

From   the   theoretic    point   of   view   there  is,    moreov* 
another  fundamental  objection   to  the   use  in  logic  of  tl 
sign  for  equality.     The  only  sense  iu  which  it  can  be  undi 
stood,  when  appUed  to  logical   propositions,  is,  as  we  sai 
to  represent  identity  of  the  objects  denoted  by  the  termsj 
if  understood   of  the  attributes  connoted   by  the  terms, 
does  not  at  all  express  the  true  import  of  a  real  (syuthetit 
proposition.      But   it   is  precisely  by  their   attributes — 1" 
aspect  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  equational  form — thi 
we  think:  of  things  or  bring  them   into   logical   relation, 
Mr.  Jevons  allows   (p.  -58)  when  he  aaya  in  language  of 
own  {which  I  do  uot  wholly  adopt)  that  '"  there  are  mi 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  intensive  or  qualitative  fori 
of  reasoning  is  the  primary  or  fondaiuental  one".     I  holi 
therefore,  on  this  ground  also,  that  the  equational  funu  U 
theoretically  inadmissible  in  logic.     If,  notwithstanding,  ' 
Jevons  is  able,  as  we  shall  see,  to  work  out  with  it  a  col 
^stent  doctrine  of  reasoning,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
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H  connotation  liiid  denotation  stand  in  a  definite  relation  ; 
Hand  the  doctrine  may  have  \tn  practical  juBtification.  But 
Hibe  theoretic  difficulty  remains. 

H  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds,  mainly 
Hjivactical,  upon  which  Mr.  Jevone  himself  reets  the  credit 
Bof  his  doctrine  with  its  equational  base,  General  harmony, 
Bfae  contends,  is  established  among  all  parts  of  reasoning 
H(p.  50),  and  thereby  a  solution  of  the  general  logical  pro- 
Hblem    is    rendered   poBsible   (p.    105).     He   speaks   also    of 

■  Aristotle  destroying  "the  deep  analogies  which  bind  to- 
■iKother  logical    and   mathematical   reasoning"    (p.  48),  and 

■  by  implication  claims  that  his  doctrine  reveals  them.  This 
Hsecond  point  may  first  be  shortly  disposed  of. 

H     Save  with  the  practical  view  of  securing  for  logic  the  fall 

Hnse  of  algebraical  processes,  it  is  not  clear  why  it  should  be 

■>  special  object  to  e.stablish  analogies  between  logical  and 

H-*  mathematical  "  reasoning :  for,  if  logic  is  the  fundamental 

Btcieace.  as  Mr.  Jevons  triumphantly  argues  against  Boole, 

HUbere  seems  no  meaning  in  seeking  to  do  more  than  deter^ 

Hnine  the  exact  logical  import  of  mathematical,  as  of  other 

wcieutific  processes,     It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  supposed 

B^actical  advantage  cannot  be  secured  without  suhordinat- 

^Blg  logic  to  algebra.     Now  could  there  be  a  more  effective 

Bray  of  throwing   doubt  on  its  fundamental  character  than 

Hbo  tind  that  specially  mathematical  processes  are  applicable 

Hul  logic  ?     Even  the  use  of  the  single  sign  for  equality  is 

^naught  with  peril  in  this  respect,  more  especially  as  upon 

^B   depend   any    other    "  deep   analogies "     there    may    be. 

Bffhether   there    be   analogy   or   not    between    the   sign   in 

Huathematica  and  the  copula  in  logic,  the  sign  is  a  uiathe- 

^putical  one  and  cannot  be  used  in  logic  without  giving  to 

^nathematics  from  which  it  is  drawn  a  prerogative  character. 

Mr  Jevons  accordingly,  for  all  his  opposition  to  Boole,  is 

not  proof  against  the  temptation  to  settle  logical  questions 

off-hand  npon  groiiuda  of  mathematical  analogy ;  as  where, 

for  example,  he  urges  against  the  doctrine  of  logical  Con- 

veraiou   the  usage  of  the  mathematician  who  "  would  not 

think  it  worth  mention  that  if  j=y  then  also  y=x"  (p.  5ti) ; 

l^^l^'iously  begging  the  very  point  in  question  as  to  the  iden- 

ity  of  subject  and  predicate  with  the  terms  of  an  algebraical 
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equation.     So  much  for  the  fundamental  analogy.     For  it^ 
rest  let  ua  hear  Mr.  Jevons  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the* 
question.     A.t  p.   81,  he  tells  us  that  originally  he   agreed 
with    Boole  in  using  the  sign  +  for  the  conjunction  or  as 
marking  logical  alternation,  but  agrees  no  longer  because  thi 
analogy  between  mathematical  addition  and  logical  alcernkj 
tion  is  "  of  a  very  partial  character  ".     Then  he  adds  "  tha|| 
there  is  such  profound  difference  between  a,  logical  and  | 
mathematical  term  as  should  prevent  our  uniting  them  1: 
the   same  symbol".     Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  thnj 
last  statement,  general  as   the   wording  is,   Mr.  Jevons  i 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  particular  symbol  +  which  \ 
is  anxious  to  extrude  from  logic  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  ij 
does  not  tell  with  equal  force  against  the  use  of  the  symbi 
=  ,  the  true  fount  and  origin  of  the  evil  against  which  1 
finds  it  thus  necessary  to  protest.     In  short,  we  have  not  ya 
got  from  Mr.  Jevons  a  practical,  any  more  than  a  theoretic,'' 
reason  for  the  introdnction  of  the  fundamental  symbol,  and 
we  do  find  him  uttering  a  most  impressive  warning  against 
a  practical  danger  which    it  most   naturally   entails.     T1m_ 
justification  of  the  first   step   we   must  therefore  look   fqtil 
elsewhere,   namely,   in   that   perfectly  harmonious  doctrinM 
of   reasoning  which,  we   are  led  to  suppose,  can  thus   an^' 
not  otherwise  be  developed. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  first  considered  by  Mr.  Jevous, 
Direct  Deduction,  consists,  as  before  mentioned,  in  Sukstitt 
tion  practised  under  the  one  law  of  Identity,  or,  in  oth« 
words,   upon    the   premisses   as    given.       Here,   neglectin 
minor  matters,  let  us  at    once  note   the  points  which   '. 
seeks  to  make  against   Syllogism,  to  the  advantage  of  1 
own  method.     The  syllogistic  doctrine,  he  says,  (1)  takes  n 
account  of  inferences  involving  Simple  Identities  either  e 
clusively  or  along  with  Partials,  and  {2),  where  it  is  appli*; 
able,  namely  to  Partial  Identities,  it  draws  an  incomple 
conclusion  {p.  69),  nay,  sometimes  even  a  dubious  one  (p.  72) 
while  it  does  its  work  always  in  a  clumsy  incomprehensin 
way  (p.  (57),  and  moreover  has  to  be  supplemented  by  elabt 
ate  rules  for  the  avoidance  of  Fallacies  (p.  75). 
last  bends  of  the  second  charge  cannot  be  met  without  com- 
paring in  detail  Mr.  Jevons's  plan  for  obviating  the  speciftl 
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Jdoctriues  of  Figure  and  Mood  and  of  Fallftcies.  and  I  will 

rely  say  tliat  the  attentive  reader  will  find  the  simplifica- 

1  much   more  apparent   than  real.'      The  main  charyes 

[ainst  Syllogism  one  is  bound  to  meet.     For  this  it  is  im- 

tortant  to  note  what  Mr.  Jevous  means  by  logical  concluaioii 

r  Inference.     He  finds  it  not  easy  to  say.  but  at  last  (p.  137) 

lommits  himself  to  the  assertion  that  "  logical  change  may 

wrhaps  beat  be  described  as  consisting  in  the  determination 

if  a  relation  between  certain  classes  of  objects  from  a  relation 

ntween  certain  other  classes".     Now  turn  to  the  "infer- 

t"  as  he  calls  them,  which  he  charges  "the  ancient 

ijialic  system  "   with  overlooking.      Prominent  among 

iteai  are  assertions  of  '"  equivalency  of  words,"  iuterchange- 

[jkbility  of  definitions  and  the  like  (pp.  62-5).     But  these  are 

)  inferences  at  all,  either  as  uudurstood  by  any  serious  up- 

lolder  of  syllogism,  or,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  Mr.  Jevons 

It  is  true  that  amid  such  utterly  trivial  cases  of 

vrbnl   re-expression   Mr.  Jevons  cites  some  cases  of  true 

(brmal)  inference  from  real  compomid  assertions  in  tlie  form 

f  equations  (see  in  particular  one  at  the  head  of  p.  04),  but 

kristotle.  as  already  suggested,  did  by  no  means  overlook 

inch,  though  very  rightly  he  did  not  make  them  fundamental 

bis  system.     Aa  for  the  charge  of  incompleteness  brought 

unst  the  common  syllogistic  conclusion,  let  it  be  given  in 

,  Jevons's  own  words:    "From  Sodium  is  a  metal  and 

tf etals  conduct  electricity,  we  inferred  that  Sodium  =  Sodium 

metal  conducting  electricity,  whereas  the  old  logic  simply 

loucludes  that  Sodiimi  conducts  electricity  "  (p.  69).     I  ask 

which  form  of  the  conclusion   best  corresponds  with   Mr. 

Jevons's    own    definition    of    logical    change    or   inference. 

There  is  some  meaning  in  calling  the  common  syllogistic 

conclusion  an   inference   (formal) :    Mr.   Jevons's   so-called 

conclusion   is  a   summing-up — a  compendious   description. 

Lastly,  the  still  graver  charge  insinuated  that  the  syllogism 

lie  reader  will  eieo  find  some  wholly  mUdirected  argimieiit  an  p.  TB, 

a  Hr.  Jevons  contests  the  imivemality  ot  the  rule  that  two  negative 

imes  yield  no  concluBian.     The  example  he  iirjreB  bj  way  nt  exc*p- 

)  exception.     There  are  /our  terma  in  the  exampls,  and  thus  nft 

1,  if  the  premisses  are  taken  as  negative  propositions:   while  the 

emias  is  an  afirmalirri  proposition,  if  the  terms  are  mode  at  tlie 

site  number  three. 
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sometimes  yields  a  concluaion  that  is  open  to  positive  miBinJ 
terpretation  (p.  73)  has  only  to  be  looked  at  to  fall  awayj 
From  the  two  assertions,  Potassium  is  a  metal  and  Potass 
sium  floats  on  water,  the  syllogistic  coiiclasion  is  that  Som 
metal  floats  on  water.     Mr.  JevoDs  objects  that  some  meta] 
(or,  as  he  writes  it,  metals)  is  here  liable  to  be  uiiderstooc 
too  widely,  when  in  fact  all  you  can  be  sure  of  from  tbi 
premisses  is  that  the  one  metal  potassium  floats.     But  1 
ought  to  remember  that  ■■mih.c  in  logic  means  itot-iionf  and 
that  only.     How  can  it  then  be  understood  here  ton  widelyH 
In  what  respect  is  the  conclusion  not  perfectly  exact  ? 
own   expression   Potassium    metal  =  Potassium   floating   om 
water,  if  it  can  seriously  be  called  a  conclusion  at  all.  is  tioj 
a  wbit  more  safe  against  misinterpretation.     Because  it  dot 
not  prove  that  gold  will  not  float,  anybody  who  car 
stoutly  maintain  that  gold  perhaps  may.     Logic  is  not  meatd 
nor  has  any  power  to  bar  out  wilful  irrelevancies. 

So  much  for  Direct  Deduction.  It  is  however  in  the  Ii* 
direct  Method  of  Inference  that  Mr,  Jevons's  doctrine  culini 
nates,  affording  that  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  logi 
which  is  the  true  mark  of  its  superiority.  Unfortunate] 
it  is  just  at  this  stage  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  gin 
in  brief  form  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  doctiine  as  i 
basis  for  criticism :  Mr.  Jevons  himself  without  wasting 
words  takes  not  a  few  pages  to  expound  the  method  fullyl 
The  method  reposes  ultimately  on  the  fact  that,  under  tbi 
law  of  Excluded  Middle,  anything  in  logic  may  be  expresBC 
in  terms  of  anything  else — in  the  form,  namely,  of  the  disj 
junctive  propositions  A  is  either  B  or  not-B.  Conceive 
then  a  set  of  premisses  invohnng  several  terms  (two,  thre 
four,  &c.) :  what  possible  alternative  combinations  of  tb 
terras  there  are,  without  reference  to  the  premisses,  maj 
always  be  flxedly  determined,  and  what  particular  combinu 
tions  are  possible  with  reference  to,  or  consistently  witi 
the  premisses  may  then  be  determined  by  a  pro 
substitution  followed  by  an  appUcation  of  the  law  of  Coqi 
tradiction.  Those  to  whom  this  statement  is  obscure  mm 
go  to  the  book  itself,  where  they  will  see  the  whole  metboj 
not  only  clearly  set  forth  and  copiously  illustrated,  bid 
gradually   brought    into   sucb    a    shape    that   the   macbii] 
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levised  by  Mr,  Jevons  does  the  purely  logical  part  of  the 
iiole  process. 

It  should  iu  any  case   be  evideut  why   Mr.  JevonB  laya 
u'tictilar  stress  upon  the  relation  of  Disjunction  or  Alter- 
1  and  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  it,  though  some  may 
nonder  why  in  a  theory  of  pure  logic  be  takes  no  express 
Mount    of  the    relation    of    Reason    and   Consequent   iu 
hyiKithetical   propositions,    upon    which    disjunctives    have 
hitherto  generally  been  supposed  to  depend.     As  it  stands, 
the  chapter  on  Disjunctive  Propositions  contains  much  that 
B  of  value.     Mr.  Jevons  argues  strongly  for  the  view  main- 
lined   by    some    logicians    ^Whately,    Mausel,   Mill,   &c.)t 
ainst  others  (Hamilton,   Boole,   &.c.),  that  eilher-or  does 
t  mean  if  the  ow  tkrn  not  the  other  but  only  i/  'w'  the  one 
t  thtr.  other.     Without  adopting  all  his  arguments  (for  here 
;  elsewhere  he  does  not  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
e  verbal  expression  and  real  thought)  one  can  agree  with 
s  couclusion  so  far  as  to  say  that  logical  alternation  does 
rersally  mean  more  than  is  conveyed  by  the  second 
if  the  lVi-o  hypothetical  expressions.    It  is  not  clear,  how- 
'er,  why  Mr.  Jevons  should  argue  bo  elaborately  for  his 
Delusion.     The  alternation  he  has  in  view  for  the  develop- 
ent  of  logical  terms  under  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle, 
B  ju  A  is  either  B  or  not-B,  is  one  where  the  alternatives 
B  mutually  exclusive ;  and  in  no  other  sense  of  Alternation 
"can  he  describe  it  (which  he  does  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapterj   as  a  process   equal   to   that   otherwise   known  as 
logical    Division — the    inverse   process    to   Generalisation.' 
All  this,  however,  by  the  way. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Indirect  Method  itself? 
Undonbtedly  it  does  accompUsh  all  that  Mr.  Jevons  claims 
for  it :  and  that  he  has  sought  not  without  success  for  a 
method  which  shall  solve  the  problem  of  logic  generally  is 
a  merit  of  which  no  criticism  can  rob  him.  One  may  bold 
the  method  to  be  artificial  and  demm*  to  its  theoretic  base  ; 
nevertheless  it  does  what  it  professes  to  do,  does  it  more 
simply  and  satisfactorily  than  previous  systems  (like  Boole's) 

'  Mr.  Jevona  aays  .^bBlruotion  (p.  79),  but  tbia  mnst  be  a  a]i[i.  The 
inverau  of  Abstmction  ii  not  Division  but  the  wdl-r«ttuKiiised  process  of 
DeteniiiiiaAion. 
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that  made  the  same  professions,  and  apparmUly  it  does  what 
the  traditional  system  of  lofric  cannot  (io.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  bases  of  the  traditional  system,  is 
cannot  be  denied  that  its  supporters  have  shown  the  moat 
persistent  indisposition  to  develop  it  into  an  effective  uni- 
versal method  of  reasoning.  It  has  been  passed  on  frnro 
centnry  to  century  in  a  crystallised  fonn  ;  It  appears  to 
admit  of  no  development— nay,  the  boast  has  been  mada 
{though  ignorantly)  that  it  was  completed  once  for  all  bjr 
Aristotle  ;  and  practical  influence  over  reasoning,  except 
within  a  certain  narrow  range,  it  seems  to  have  none.  Vot 
all  that  appears,  the  adherent  of  the  old  logic  gets  littla 
or  no  benefit  from  bis  science  the  moment  an  argument 
becomes  truly  complex  and  passes  beyond  a  small  numb< 
of  rigid  forms.  No  wonder  that  earnest  logicians  like  Mr. 
Jevons,  anxious  for  a  truly  general  theory,  should  be  tempted 
to  break  away  from  a  system  that  has  proved  so  barren,  and 
grasp  at  analogies  that  may  procure  for  the  theorj'  of  reason' 
ing  something  of  the  pliability  and  fruitfulness  belonging  to 
the  science  of  mathematics.  The  temptation  granted,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  Mr.  Jevons  has  signalised 
himself  above  other  innovators  in  devising  a  system  that  ia 
practically  effective  without  sacrificing  (like  Boole's)  ths 
independence  of  Logic  altogether. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mli 
JevoUB  would  not  have  done  lietter,  if,  instead  of  recon* 
striicting  logic  from  its  foundation,  he  had  entered  into  tb« 
spirit  of  the  older  system,  and,  seeing  it  to  be  theoretically 
somjd,  had  indulged  his  scientific  ardour  in  developing  that 
system  so  as  to  make  it  practically  fruitful  and  useful. 
the  criticism  which  it  is  here  possible  for  me  to  make  upoi 
his  crowning  Indirect  Method  is,  that  I  believe  it  woi ' 
have  cost  far  less  trouble  to  develop  the  traditional  doctrine 
to  meet  the  cases  of  complex  reasoning  he  has  in  view  than 
to  devise  a  brand-new  system  to  the  confusion  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  a  case  where  one  must  have  regard  equally  to  soood- 
ness  of  theoretic  principle  and  to  ease  of  practical  applica- 
tion. In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  been  urged  in  varioTiB 
ways  that  the  older  logic  is  theoretically  sound  in  its  bases 
and   that    Mr.   Jevons's   system    is    theoretically    unaound. 
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^ow  shall  one  decide  between  them  on  the  other  count  of 

ictical  utility?     Would  it  be  unfair  to  take  the  most  com- 

t  inatancea  of  reasoning  which  Mr.  Jevoiis  cites  as  high 

B — the  bitihest  he  gives — of  his  luethod,  and,  if  one 

could  show  that  they  are  more  easily  solved  by  the  old  logic 

properly  interpreted,  then  infer  that  even  on  the  practical 

side  the  new  system  is  inferior?     It  would  not  be  a  decisive 

teat,  for  Mr.  Jevona  might  bring  forward  still  more  complex 

problems   which    one  knows    not   beforehand   if  one  could 

resolve :  but  at  all   events  it  would  not   be  unfair,  nor  fur 

Imt  matter  undecisive  against   Mr.   Jevons  as  he  appears 

liberately    m    his  book.     Well    then !    I   afhrm   that   the 

lost  complex  problems  there  solved  up  to  those  on  p.  117 

,  as  special  logical  questions,  he  more  easily  and  shortly 

»alt   with   upon  the   principles   and   with    the   recognised 

lethuds  of  the  traditional  logic ;  and  till  I  have  cases  put 

me   where   this   doctrine    proves    to   be   practically 

Bpoteut,  I  am  hound,  iu  consideration  of  its  clear  theoretic 

taperiority,  to  prefer  it  to  the  system,  however  ingenious, 

f  Mr.  Jevona. ' 


'  Take  his  lasl  and  uiohI  complex  example:  "Every  A  is  one  only  of 

n  two  B  or  C,  D  is  both  B  and  C  except  when  B  is  E  and  then  it  is 

filler;  llierefore  no  A  is  D".     Here  the  mention  of  E  o*  E  hoD  no 

rinft  on  the  speci&l  coucliisiou  A  la  not  D  and  may  be  dropt,  while 

implication   is  kept  in  view ;  otherwise,  for  simpliiication,   let   BC 

lod  for  "both  B  and  C,"  and  be  for  "neither  B  nor  C".     The  pre- 

B  then  ore 

(I)  D  is  either  BC  or  be, 
(■2)  A  is  neither  BC  nor  5c, 
b  ia  a  well-recogniHed  form  of   Dilemma  with  concluHion  A  is  not 
Or,  by  expresHing  (a)  as  A   is-not  either  BC  or  be.  ihe  ooncJusion 
y  be  got  in  (JamestreB,     The  reader  may  compare  Mr.  Jevona's  pro- 
n  p.  117.     If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  here  by  the  traditional 

IS  (tot  only  a  special  conclusion,  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  that  any 

R)olu»on  by  itsell  must  be  special.     What  other  concluaion  bom  these 
c  powerlesH  to  obtain  ? 


■fi 
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The  readers  of  this  joiimal  have  now  had  set  before  theni^ 
reports  ou  the  past  and  present  state  of  philosophical  studyl 
at  the  ancient  English  universities,  and  at  the  younger  but-l 
still  venerable  sister-university  of  Dublin.     There  are  other! 
academic  seats  in  the  country  that  have  a  history  of  pbilo-« 
sophical  achievement,  and   are  now  active  towards  issoeftl 
which  it  is  important   to  understand.     But  in  the  preseutl 
series  of  artictes  there  may  be  some  advantage  if,  befora 
passing  to  the  Scottish  universities,  and  thence  extendinj 
tile  survey  abroad,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  state  of  philofl 
sophical   study  in   London,   which   is  itself  the   seat   of  i 
university,  and  one  moreover  that  has  been  called  into  beinj 
within  the  last  balf-century  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  0 
these  days. 

London  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  yet  one  can  hardlyj 
speak  of  philosophy  at  London  as  at  Oxford,  Cambridge  a 
Dublin ;  and  why  ?  Its  mere  size,  vast  beyond  comparisOBa 
though  it  be.  need  not  keep  it  from  being  identiGed  with  a 
university,  when  other  great  capitals  are  rendered  illustrioiui 
by  nothing  more  than  their  academic  fame,  Nor 
necessary  that  a  university  should  have  sprung  up  in  a  byJ 
gone  age  to  become  the  genius  of  the  place  :  the  Universitj 
of  Berlin  is  but  a  few  years  older  than  the  University  of 
London.  Rather  mast  the  reason  be  sought  in  some  special 
disproportion  between  tbis  university  and  its  metropolitan 
seat. 

The   University  does  indeed  occupy  no  very  prominei 
position  in  London.     An  examining  board  which   does  i 
work,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  all  relation  to  such  instmctios 
as  the  place  affords,  cannot,  whatever  its  merits  may  be. 
play  the  part  of  a  great  informing  power  whose  influence  18 
felt   throughout    the   whole    intellectual    life   of  the 
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its  the  University  aasui'edly  bas,  aud  not  least  as  regards 
le  encourngement  of  philosophictil   study,  but  they  avail 
rnotliine  to  bring  it  into  prominence  in  the  world  of  London, 
hat  it  Kccomptishes  it  does  tor  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
lUtrj',  nay,  for  tbe  very  ends  of  the  earth,  as  much  as  for 
idon:  and  let  who  will   make  light  of  an  iiiUueuce  so 
We.     Yet,  if  it  accomplishes  for   London   nothing  more 
lan  for  the  eudfi  of  the  earth,  one  sees  perhaps  how  it  may 
its  name  in  vain— how  the  higher  education  in  London 
At  may  he  starved  for  the  benefit  of  unattached  learnei-s 
and  down  the  country  or  the  aheu. 
The    University    of    London,   now    fixed    in    Burlington 
trdens,  was  not  the  first  bearer  of  the  name.     The  title 
originally   asaimied    by  a  different  institution,   which. 
)jected  in  1H25,  and  established  in  the  imposing  building 
Gowcr  Street  before  the  end  of  18'28,  was  finally  con- 
ittited  under  its  present  name  of  University  College  in  the 
,e  year,  1836,  that  first  saw  a  university  founded  in  the 
ittopniis   with   the  legal   pri\-ilege  of  couferring  degrees. 
le  original  I'self-styled)  London  University  was  meant  to 
a  university  in  tlie  Scottish   or  German  sense.     Being 
ligned  in  the  first  instance  for  the  education  of  those  who 
reason  of  religious  restrictions  or  otherwise  were  excluded 
im  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  naturally  looked  elsewhere 
its   model.       The    instruction,   duly   supplemented    by 
written  and  oral  examinations,  was  to  be  given  by  public 
professorial   lectures,  in   place   of  the  tutorial  system  pre- 
dominant at  the  older  universities.     On  the  other  band,  it 
far  removed  from  that  notion  of  a  university  which 
and   circumstances  have  actually  reahsed  in  London. 
WM  to  be  first  and  foremost  a  place  of  instruction  in 
the  higher  departments  of  knowledge — a  true  centre  of 
enlightenment  befitting  the  greatness  of  the  capital.     The 
degrees  which  it  hoped  to  obtain  the  right  to  confer  were  to 
be  given  in  relation  tu  instruction  only.     At  the  same  time 
its  scheme  of  instruction  bore  one  distinctive  feature.     It 
was  not  only,  like  some  other  universities  (the  German  and, 
fmctically,  the   Scottish),  to  assume   no  charge  of  the  re- 
us education  of  its  students,  leaving  this  to  their  natural 
but  it  was  to  have  no  theological  department  of 
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instruction.     There  was  no  need,  its  projectors  thought,  l 
undertake  a.  function   as  regarded   the  Estabhshed  Chun 
that  was  more  than  provided  for  at  Oxford  and  Cambridg) 
and  there  was  no  poBsibility  of  devising  a  common  system  o 
theological  instruction  (or  the  variety  of  sects  that  would  ht 
its  first  constituents,  or  for  the  variety  of  races  that  might 
be  attracted  to  a  metropolitan  seat  of  learning.     The  very 
circumstances  and  conditions  that  necessitated  the  foundincH 
of  a  new  seat  of  superior  instruction  for  whole  classes  of  f 
community  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  hifjher  culture,  seem 
to  impose  the  exclusion  of  theology  from  the  scheme. 

The  claims  of  Philosophy  as  a  means  of  liberal  educatioi 
were  least  likely  to  be  overlooked,  for  among  the  toundBi 
of  the  new  institution  were  James  Mill  and  Grote,  then  I 
younfj  man  much  under  the  influence  of  the  elder  thiiikei 
In  the  first  SUdrment,  issued  in  18'27,  respecting  the  natuzi 
and  objects  of  the  foundation,  there  were  announced  aQioa| 
the  professorships  to  be  instituted  one  of  Logic  and  Pbiltf 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  one  of  Moral  and  Politica] 
Philosophy  (besides  a  chair  of  Pohtical  Ecouomy). 
the  Physical  Sciences  aim  at  ascertaining  the  most  geuen 
facts  observed  by  sense  in  the  things  which  are  the  objecH 
of  thought,  BO  the  Mental  Sciences  seek  to  determine  (' 
most  general  facts  relating  to  thought  or  feeling,  which  i 
made  known  to  the  being  who  thinks  by  bis  own  conBciou 
ness ; "  and  the  Statement  goes  on  to  explain  bow,  thou^ 
"the  subdivision  of  this  part  of  knowledge  would  be  voi 
desirable  on  account  of  its  importance  and  intricacy,"  ; 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  provided  for  by  the  chair  i 
Logic,  while  the  chair  of  Moral  (and  Political}  Philosoplr^ 
would  deal  with  Ethics  as  distinguished  from  the  otha 
moral  science  of  Jurisprudence  which  would  also  claiui  t 
attention  of  the  general  student.  A  Srcond  Slatemntt  (18! 
explaining  in  great  detail  the  plan  of  instruction  to  I 
followed  in  the  University,  declares  in  relation  to  the  tw 
professorships  that,  though  the  names  Logic  and  Mortl 
Philosophy  "  are  neither  correctly  indicative  of  the  pans  ot 
learning  to  be  expressed  by  tbem,  nur  is  such  a  distribatioa 
of  the  subject  thereby  effected  as  strict  science  woiUd 
demand,  the  Council  have  deemed  it  better  to  adopt  tbem 
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because  known  and  received,  than  to  venture  upon  others 
which,  if  they  were  less  imperfect,  would  probably,  because 
more  strange,  be  less  acceptable".  **The  Logic  Class  will 
have  for  its  province  that  department  of  mental  phenomena 
in  which  all  that  relates  to  knowledge  or  the  acquisition  and 
formation  of  ideas  is  concerned.  The  Moral  Philosophy 
Class  will  have  for  its  province  that  department  of  the 
mental  phenomena  in  which  all  that  relates  to  action  is 
concerned ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  those  peculiar  states 
of  mind  which  are  the  immediate  antecedents  of  our  actions, 
and  from  which  we  therefore  say  that  our  actions  proceed.'* 
It  was  added  that  as  in  these  classes  the  youthful  mind 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  great  mental  pro- 
cesses of  Generalisation  and  Abstraction,  there  was  **more 
than  usual  occasion  for  constant  examination,  for  the  fre- 
quent prescription  of  written  exercises,  and  for  all  the  ope- 
rations of  that  active  study  which  more  speedily  imparts  a 
mastery  over  a  new  set  of  ideas  than  passively  listening  to  a 
lecture  or  perusing  a  book  "  ;  accordingly,  a  more  than  usual 
portion  of  time  would  be  set  apart  for  those  purposes.  No 
less  than  two  hours  (one  for  examination,  &c.)  every  day  were 
to  be  given  to  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  in 
the  student's  third  year  (along  with  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy),  and  nearly  as  much  time  to  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy  in  the  fourth  year  (along  with  Jurisprudence, 
Political  Economy  and  Natural  Philosophy).  There  are 
those  who  will  be  interested  to  read  of  so  serious  a  scheme 
of  philosophical  instruction  being  at  that  time  propounded 
in  London,  and  I  have  therefore  quoted  from  the  Slatemtnts 
at  some  length — all  the  more  because  the  scheme  was  one 
that  in  the  event  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Fates.  In 
making  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  of  Mind 
and  Logic  (as  later  it  came  to  be  called),  differences  of 
opinion  revealed  themselves  within  the  Council  which  kept 
it  unfilled  till  1830,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  Kev.  John 
Hoppus,  a  follower  of  Thomas  Brown  in  philosophy,  who 
continued  to  hold  it  till  1866  in  the  teeth  of  circumstances 
that  could  hardly  have  been  more  adverse  to  the  cause  of 
philosophical  study.  The  chair  of  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy has  never  been  filled  to  this  day. 
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instruction.     TI>ere  was  no  need,  its  projectors  thought, 
undertake  a  function  as  regarded  the  Established  Chart 
that  was  more  than  provided  for  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  devising  a  coiunioii  Bystem 
theological  instruction  for  the  variety  of  sects  that  would 
its  first  constituents,  or  for  the  variety  of  races  that  mighl 
be  attracted  to  a  metropolitan  seat  of  learning.     The  vei 
circumstances  and  conditions  that  necessitated  the  foundii 
of  a  new  seat  of  superior  instruction  for  whole  classes  of  th< 
community  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  higher  culture,  seemt 
to  impose  the  exclusion  of  theology  from  the  schei 

The  claims  of  Philosophy  as  a  means  of  liberal  education 
were  least  likely  to  be  overlooked,  far  among  the  founders 
of  the  new  institution  were  James  Mill  and  Gmte,  then  ft 
young  man  much  under  the  in&ueuce  of  the  elder  thinkefi 
In  the  first  Sttilcmcnt,  issued  in  1W27,  respecting  the  natui 
and  objects  of  the  foundation,  there  were  announced  amoi 
the  profeBsorships  to  be  instituted  one  of  Logic  and  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,  and  one  of  Moral  and  PoUtical 
Philosophy  (besides  a  chair  of  Political   Economy),     "  As 
the  Physical  Sciences  aim  at  ascertaining  the  most  general 
facts  observed  by  sense  in  the  things  which  are  the  objecte 
of  thought,  so  the  Mental  Sciences  seek  to  determine  tha 
most  general  facts  relating  to  thought  or  feeling,  which 
made  known  to  the  being  who  thinks  by  his  own  consci< 
ness:"  and  the  StnUintnt  goes  on  to  explain   how,  thonj^ 
"  the  subdivision  of  this  part  of  knowledge  would  be  vei 
desirable  on   account  of  its  importance  and  intricacy,"  ii 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  provided  for  by  the  chair 
Logic,  while  the  chair  of  Moral  (and  Political)  Philosophy 
would  deal  with   Ethics  as  distinguished  from  the  othi 
moral  science  of  Jurisprudence  which  would  also  claim  thi 
attention  of  the  general  student.     A  Henmd  StaUviejU  (1828), 
explaining   in   great   detail   the   plan   of  instruction    to  be 
followed  in  the  University,  declares  in  relation  to  the  two 
profesBorshipH   that,    though   the   names   Logic   and   Moral 
Philosophy  "  are  neither  correctly  indicative  of  the  parts  of 
learning  to  be  expressed  by  them,  nor  is  such  a  distributii 
of   the    subject    thereby   effected    as    strict    science    woi 
demand,  the  Council  have  deemed  it  better  to  adopt 
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^BBCiiuiifl  known  and  received,  than  to  venture  upon  otbers 
Bphlch,  if  they  were  less  imperfect,  would  probubly,  because 
Hbore  strange,  be  less  acceptable  ".     "  The  Loyic  Class  will 
Buive  for  its  province  that  department  of  mental  phenomena 
H&  which  all  that  relates  to  knowledge  or  tbe  acqiiiaition  and 
Hbrmation   of  ideas   is  concerned.     The   Moral   Fbjloeophy 
Hplass   will    have   for    Jtu   province    that  department  of  the 
Hoeutal  phenomena  in  which  all   that  relates   to  action  is 
HKkncerned  ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  those  peculiar  states 
Hlf  mind  which  are  the  immediate  antecedents  of  our  actions, 
Htud  from  which  we  therefore  say  that  our  actions  proceed." 
B|   was  added   that  as  in  these  classes  the  youthful   mind 
Bras  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  great  mental  pro- 
^MBses  of  Generalisation  and  Abstraction,  there  was  "more 
Hban  QBual  occasion  for  constant  examination,  for  the  fre- 
^■Dent  prescription  of  wntten  exercises,  and  for  all  the  ope- 
Hations  of  that  active  study  which  more  speedily  imparts  a 
BpaBterv  over  a  new  set  of  ideas  than  passively  Usteuing  to  a 
Hhetnre  or  perusing  a  hook  "  ;  accordingly,  a  more  than  usual 
HortioQ  of  time  would  be  set  apart  for  those  purposes.     No 
^bsa  than  two  hours  (one  for  examination,  &c.)  every  day  were 
^p)  be  given  to  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  in 
^pe  student's  third  year  (along  with  Chemistry  and  ^Natural 
^Riilosophy),  and  nearly  as  much  time  to  Moral  and  FcUtical 
^HiiloBophy  in  the  fourth  year  (along  with  Jurisprudence, 
^Political   Economy   and    Natural    Philosophy).     There   are 
Bbose  who  will  he  interested  to  read  of  so  serious  a  scheme 
^■f  philosophical  instruction  being  at  that  time  propounded 
^■1  London,  and  1  have  therefore  quoted  trom  the  Sl'itements 
H||  eome  length — all  the  more  because  the  scheme  was  one 
Bbftt   in  the  event  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Fates.     In 
inaking  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  of  Mind 
and   Logic   (as   later   it   came   to   be  called),   differences  of 
opinion  revealed  themselves  within  the  Council  which  kept 
it  unfilled  till  1^30,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  Kev.  John 
Hoppus,  a  follower  of  Thomas  Brown  in  philosophy,  who 
continued  to  hold  it  till  1H&6  in  tbe  teeth  of  circumstances 
that  oould  hardly  have  been  more  adverse  to  the  cause  of 
philosophical  study.    The  chair  of  Moral  and  Pohlical  Philo- 
sophy has  never  been  filled  to  this  day. 
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The  scheme  of  philosophical  instructiou  did  in  truth  o 
share    the   evil   destiny   reserved  for  the  whole  project 
establish  in  London  a  true  seat  of  academic  inQuence. 
was  certainly  no  mean  intelligence  that  diatated  the  lines 
the  project,  as  any  one  may  yet  see  who  will  read  the  re- 
markable Stnlemenia  issued  by  the  Conncil  of  the  new  iuBtitn- 
tion  ;  and  at  first  everything  promised  well.     The  founders, 
if  they  underrated  the   natural  obstacles  in  the   way,   hi 
some   reason   for   indulj^ng   in    their   hopeful,   not    to 
sanguine,  visions  of  success.     The  proverbial  achoolmasi 
was  then  fairly  abroad,  and  there  was  need  of  the  profeai 
to  finish  his  work.     Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  projectt 
London  University  the  countenance  of  some  in  the  higbt 
place,  and  of  more  who  were  marked  out  for  power  in  the* 
coming  days  of  political  reform.     A  sum  which  reached  the 
figure  of  .tlBO.UOO  was  quickly  subscribed  for  the  rearing 
of  an  appropriate  edifice  and  for  the  due  equipment  of 
instructing   staff,   which    included   some   of   the   most 
tinguished  names  of  the  day  in  literature  and  science.     Ai 
yet  the  project  failed  to  make  way.     It  roused  the  bittei 
political  resentment  because  there  were  liadicals  among  il 
founders,  and  unmeasured  scorn  was  poured  on  it  becaui 
it  counted  on  support  from  the  religious  dissenters.     Tha' 
exclusion  ot  theology,   however  anxiously  explained   to   be 
inevitable,  of  course  meant  a  godless  institution,  and  straight 
way  its  foes  were  moved  to  estabhsh  another  seat  of  eupei 
instruction   in   London,  of   which  theolog>'  should 
corner-stone.     Hardly  had  the  so-called   University  openi 
its  gates  in  Gower  Street,  when  King's  College  was  set 
as  a  rival  in  the  Strand;  and  London,  which  till  then  bi 
been  devoid  of  the  means  of  higher  education,  found  itf 
all  of  a  sudden  provided  not  with  one  academic  institutii 
but  with  two.     PoHtical  and  religious  contention  could  in  » 
year  overdo  what  centuries  had  left  undone.     The  young 
institution  was  from  the  first  prevented  from  becoming  tfai 
great  metropolitan  centre  of  instruction  which  was  the  mi 
part  of  its  design  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  it  aimed  at  securing  tl 
legal  status  of  a  university  with  degree-conferring  powers, 
was   doomed   to  be   still   more   effectually   thwarted.     T! 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge   would   not   do  tl 
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work  it  was  Btruggling  luto  bemp  to  perform,  but  they  could 
Btoop  to  crush  thtf  semblance  of  a  rival.  When  thu  Govern- 
ment (even  after  the  foundation  of  King's  College]  was  on 
the  point  of  granting  a  university-charter  in  1H30,  it  had  to 
Ix^  dropped  at  the  last  stage,  just  before  passing  the  Great 
Stial,  because  Oxford  objected  to  the  liberty  of  conferring 
degrees  in  arts,  and  Cambridge  would  not  bear  of  degrees 
lieing  granted  at  all.  Again  moved  for  about  two  years 
later,  the  grant  of  a  charter  was  again  opposed  by  the  same 
jttftlous  intluunat^8,  as  aUo  ^with  mure  reason)  by  the  medical 
corporations  and  schools  in  London.  To  obviate  the  opposi- 
tion of  these  last  the  claim  to  give  medical  degrees  was 
surrendered,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  (18:j3)  supported  the  petition  as  regarded 
dttgrecs  in  arts  and  laws  by  a  great  majority,  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  though  not  unfriendly,  was  in  a  real 
difficulty  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  King's  College,  which 
could  not  be  left  out  of  account  while  it  could  neither  be 
merged  with  the  "London  University"  nor  incorporated 
^^■nnralely  with  full  academic  privileges.  The  only  course 
^^■ftt  seemed  open  was  to  create  a  university  over  the  heads 
^^B  both  institutions,  which  should  have  the  sole  duty  of 
examining  while  they  should  liave  the  sole  fmiction  of  giving 
instruction.  In  this  sense  accordingly  a  resolution  was  taken, 
and  tlie  University  of  London  was  formally  constituted  in 
l^W,  the  parent-institution  being  at  the  same  time  regularly 
incorporated  as  University  College.  The  exclusion  of 
theology  from  the  University  as  finally  constituted  gave 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  principles  that  had  guided  the 
original  movers  in  their  single-minded  effort  to  found  in 
London  a  home  of  the  higher  learning  befitting  the  capital 
of  the  country ;  and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  seeing  their 
dream  after  all  reahsed  that  they  accepted  without  a  grudge 
for  their  costly  institution  a  secondary  rank  in  the  academic 
^  iiyBtem.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  stilt  possible  that  a 
B|BluverBity  in  the  fullest  sense  should  grow  up  in  London 
BHetween  the  new  examining  board  with  its  State-privileges 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  Colleges  as  they  might  be 
developed  on  the  other.  But.  while  nothing  more  was  done 
either  by  the  State  or  by  private  munificence  to  support  and 
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develop  tbe  iustniction  of  the  Colleges,  it  bad  been  provide 
in  the  charter  of  the  University  that  other  institutions  in  0 
Old  of  London  might  be  affiliftted  to  it,  and  this  provisioi 
lay  811  little  dormant  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  a  host  0 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  scattered  through  the  countr 
acquired  an  equal  right  with  the  metropolitan  CollegcR  ti 
send  up  candidates  for  examination.  There  was  then  u, 
end  of  the  dream.  The  University  might  or  might  not  hav 
a  useful  work  to  do  iu  the  country,  and  might  or  might  no 
do  it;  but  it  could  never  more  hope  to  sway  the  intellectufl 
life  of  London. 

Sucb  as  it  was  during  those  twenty  years,  the  Universi^ 
of  Loudon  did  by  its  system  of  examinations  do  somethin 
to  bring  forward  Philosophy  as  a  subject  of  study.  Evei; 
candidate  for  the  B.A.  de^jree  was  required  to  pass  in  Logi 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  a  man's  position  here  was  take 
into  account  in  determiniug  the  houours-list  in  classics  aa 
mathematics.  The  higher  degree  of  M.A.  might  benhtaine 
by  a  special  line  of  study  which  consisted  of  Logic,  Mora 
Philosophy,  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Political  Philoaoph 
and  Political  Economy.  Purtlier,  the  nolewortliy  regull 
tion  was  enforced  fi-om  the  beginning  that  Doctors  i 
Medicine  should  pass  an  examination  in  the  Elements  i 
Intellectual  l^hilosophy.  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  unlet 
they  had  previously  taken  a  degree  in  arts.  Tbe  actUl 
requirements,  however,  within  this  scheme  were  triftin 
enough.  Bachelors  of  Arts  were  expected  only  to  have  rea 
part  of  Whately's  Lof/ic,  aud,  in  Moral  Philosophy,  part  i 
Paley's  treatise,  with  Butlers  three  Sermons  on  Hutna 
Nature.  For  the  degree  of  M,D.,  the  examination,  at  first  la 
open  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  caiue  in  time  to  tui 
upon  the  first  book  of  the  Xorum  Otyanum,  Cousin's  AjuUi/m 
of  Jjocke's  Eaaaij,  the  first  part  of  Butler's  Analog,  an 
Stewart's  OiUHrua  of  Moral  fhilosoph//  (not  so  mean  a  pn 
scription  of  its  kind).  The  M.A.  examination  remains 
jiominally  open,  but  from  the  years  1842-3  onwards  till  1857 
the  examiners,  Mr.  T.  Burcham,  a  police  magistrate  ^who 
also  did  duty  in  classics),  and  the  Kev.  Henry  Alford,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Canterbury,  were  never  changed — with  the 
natural  result  as  regards  range  of  topics.     The  effect  apon 
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I  instriictiou  as  givmi  iii  the  metropolitaD  Colleges  may  easily 
ibe  understood.  No  candidate  preparing  for  the  B.A,  degree 
tfroiu  University  College  hud  the  least  occasion  to  attend  the 
Lprofesaor's  lectures  on  Phtlusophy  uf  Mind  and  Logic,  and 
I  accordingly  the  profe§aor,  having  no  hold  upon  the  only 
I  auditors  ou  whom  lie  might  regularly  count,  lectured  during 
I  all  those  years  to  very  thinly  covered  benches.  King's  College. 
I  which  had  started  without  any  chair  of  Philosophy  and  ob- 
B-vioUBly  set  much  less  store  by  the  subject,  was  not  moved 
■Jiow  to  acquire  an  interest  in  it,  and  went  on  without  any 
K-means  of  philusophical  instruction. 

I  No  change  of  any  importance  was  made  in  the  system  of 
KpfailoGophical  examinations  as  at  first  constituted,  till  under 
Ktfae  new  charter  (l)th  April,  1858)  the  decisive  alteration  in 
Vtiie  Btatua  of  the  University  was  consummated,  whereby  it 
ftwM   cut  loose    from  all  connexion    (except  in  the  medical 

■  department)  with  particular  places  of  instruction,  metro- 
I  politan  or  other.      While  the  question  of  the  new  constitu- 

■  tion  was  still  pending,  in  1857,  the  examiners  in  Logic  and 
KMoral  Philosophy,  Messrs.  Bain  and  Spencer  Baynes,  then 
■newly  appointed  in  place  of  the  two  who  had  acted  together 

■  for  so  many  years,  addressed  a  formal  representation  to  the 
■Benate  on  the  state  of  the  examinations  and  submitted  a 
I  very  different  scheme,  which,  with  some  amendments,  was 
ftfinftlly  adopted  at  the  end  of  m58  and  has  since  remained  in 
■ibrce  without  further  change,  except  as  it  was  made  to  apply 

■  to  the  degrees  in  Science  instituted  in  I8.i9.  By  this  time 
■Mr.  Grote,  having  brought  his  History  to  a  close,  had  become 
Vdueof  the  most  active  members  of  the  Senate  (which  he  joined 

■  in  ISW),  and  his  interest  in  Philosophy,  always  great  yet  grow- 
Ping  ever  stronger  with  his  years,  led  him   to  take  special 

charge  of  the  proposed  scheme  so  long  as  it  remained  under 
discussion.  As  the  University  was  about  to  admit  all 
comers  to  its  examinations,  it  was  important,  while  sub- 
I  ttitutiug  a  scheme  of  reasonable  extent  iii  place  of  the  old 
fcone,  so  to  frame  it  as  to  encourage  a  resort  to  systematic 
Einstrnction  ;  and  to  this  end  it  seemed  the  most  effective 
f  coarse  to  prescribe  no  particular  books  but  simply  to  indicate, 
|«fi  the  now  examiners  proposed,  a  range  of  topics  represeut- 
Liiig  the  main  divisions  of  progressive  philosophical  inquiry. 
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The  scheme  propounded,  and  at  first  designed  to  bear  1 
new  title  of  "  Logic  and  Me)Ual  Philosophy,"  was  howev< 
vehemently  opposed  by  some  of  the  affiliated  Koinan  Cathol 
Colleges  on  the  ground  that  Mental  Philosophy  (eiuhracim 
as  was  stated,  the  Senses,  the  Intellect  and  the  Will)  waafl 
department  of  knowledge  little  less  vexed  by  polemics  thai 
theology  itself,  so  that   the  examiners  for  the  time  1 
would  be  made  judges  of  philosophical  orthodoxy;  and  t 
on  the  ground  that,  even  if  no  such  evil  result  ensued  a 
propagation   of  a  system   and   the   creation   of  a   Lond(^ 
University   school    of  Philosophy,   yet     Catholic    stadei 
would  be  placed  at  a  dtsadvautage,  being  precluded  from  tW 
study  of  modeiT]  psychological  theories  till  an  advanced  perifl 
of  their  course,  after  they  were  indoctrinated  in  the  body  4 
philosophical  truth  ancillary  to  the  Theology  of  the  Chui 
(Minutes  of  the  Seiuite,  18.58,  p,  87).     It  was  implied,  if  u 
expressly  asserted,   that   the   previous   scheme,  prescribioj 
some  parts  of  Whately,  &c.,  was  unobjectionable— prohaU 
because  of  its  triviality.    The  MinuUs  (Dec.  15,  1858)  c 
a  very  remarkable  statement  penned  by  Mr.  Grote  in  repl;^ 
to  the  objections ;  and  what  he  urged  against  the  notion  of 
the  least  design  to  impose  with  the  weight  of  University 
authority  a  particular  view  of  philosophical  orthodoxy,  hai 
certainly  been  borne  out  by  the  selection  of  examiners  (m 
one  of  whom  can  serve  more  than  hve  years  ruiming)  frol 
that  time  to  the  present.     Professor  Spencer  Baynes, 
of  the  present  two  examiners,  has  been  as  much  in  favod 
with  the  Senate  as  Professor  Bain,  and  the  others, 
of  appointment,  have  been  the  late  Professor  Ferrier,  ] 
Poste.  the  present  writer,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  Mr,  V« 
and  now  Professor  Jevons. 

The  principle  of  the  scheme  of  examinations  in  Logic  n 
Moral  Philosophy  (the  old  title  being  m  the  end  retained;,  i 
it  came  into  full  working  order  from  the  year  1800,  i 
intelligible  one.  A  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  ' 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  Science,  is  variously  extended  and 
intensified  for  the  grade  of  Bachelor  with  Honour,  and  for 
the  higher  degrees  of  M.A.  and  D.Sc,  while  it  is  (in  practics) 
somewhat  attenuated  for  the  professional  degree  of  Docto 
of  Medicine   or   Master  of  Surgery.       The     University 
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lOuduii  tixikcts  a  cerUiii  amount  of  pbiloBopliica)  knowledge 
vta  every  Bacljelor  of  Arta  as  part  of  a  general  liberal  educa- 
ttot),  and  from  every  Bacbelor  of  t^cieiice  as  part  of  bis  genera) 
TAcieutific  equipment-     "  Names,  Notioiis   and  Prupositious. 
Syllogism,  Induction  and  subsidiary  operations  "  mark  with 
sulbneiil  plainness  tbe  scope  of  tlif  examiuatiou  in  Logic  ; 
aud   tbe  heads  "  SonseB,  Intellect  and  Will,   including  the 
teory  of  Moral  Obligation"  show  ibat  Mural  Philosophy 
^  nnderiitoud  iu  the  wider  sense  of  Mental  Philosophy,  while 
i  last  is  interpreted   chiefly  as  Psychology.     Bachelors, 
ifavtber  of  Arts  or   Science,  may  thereupon  subject  them- 
Hves  to  a  more  protracted  (two  days  instead  of  onei  and 
nrerer  trial  in  the  same  subjects,  supplemented  by  the  topic 
"  "  Kiuotions."  and  with  the  "  Theory  of  Ethics  "  brought 
greater   prominence :  a   scholarship   of  £50   for  three 
s  may  here  be  gamed.     Thu  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  now 
leds  (after  not  less  than  eight  months)  to  the  special 
Igree  of  Master  will,  if  he  chooses  Branch  III.,  be  subjected 
three   days)    to   examination   in    the  old   topics    (only 
Bthical  Si/stctns  instead  of  T/ttwi/)  supplemented  by  a  special 
ascription,  varied  every  year,  in  Political  Philosophy  and 
Bifitory  of  Philosophy,'  besides  Political  Economy  (one  day) : 
;  may  be  won  a  gold  medal  worth  f'iO.     The  still  more 
icial  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  open  only  to  Bachelors 
!  Science   of  not  less  than   two  years'  standing,  may  be 
taken  in  "  Mental  Science."  with  the  main  topics  as  for  M.A. 
set  out  as  principal  subject,  and  the  following  as  subsidiary 
subjects — "  Physiology  ot  the  Nervous  System  and  Organs 
<he  Senses  in  man  and  other  animals,  History  of  Phito- 
,  Political  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy  "  (in  all 
r  days) :  "  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  principal 
fabject  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subsidiary  sub- 
lets "  is  here  required.     Finally  the  degree  of  M.V.  or  M.S. 
iDnot  be  obtained  without  a  philosophical  examination  (three 
lOurs),  of  which  the  nominal  scope  coincides  with  that  for  the 
%A.  or  B.Sc.  degrees,  though  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that 

»For  1878  the  subjects  were:  Politicftl  PhaoBOph.y— IdeiJ  Polities  or 
■fitates,  their  nature  aiid  use,  with  special  reference  to  Piato'H  Itrjmblie, 
KHori'b  lHopia.  and  Bacon's  A'rio  Atlmilit:  History  of  Philoaophj— Tlie 
■fleTelopment  of  Locke's  principles,  Berkelej'a  Prineiplri  of  Human 
E.w >  J„^„iH,uiiBg  TrtoHie  o/Human  Nature. 
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tlioae  aspects  of  the  subjects  should  chiefly  be  considered  tbi 
are  least  remote  from  the  field  of  medical  practice. 

The  scheme,  it  wilt  hardly  be  denied,  is  not  only  clearfl 
conceived  but  betokens  a  real  concern  for  the  promotion  fl 
philosophical  study  and  work.  That  philosophy  should  form" 
part  of  every  liberal  education  (B.A.),  and  that  it  may  then 
well  engage  the  special  attention  of  more  advanced  studeuta 
(M.A.)  before  taking  up  with  a  particular  profession  ;  thA 
Psychology  and  Logic  have  their  place  in  a  general  scieDtifl 
discipline  (B.Sc),  and  that  mental  research  in  one  or  othi 
of  its  departments  may  claim  the  life-long  devotion  I 
trained  Bcientific  powers  (D.Sc.) :  lastly,  that  every  medio) 
man  who  aspires  to  the  higher  dignities  of  his  professifl 
(M.D,.  M.S.)  should  have  bestowed  some  express  thought  c 
the  laws  of  evidence  and  on  the  hidden  mental  life  inwove 
with  the  bodily  frame^such  is  the  meaning  of  the  sohemB 
and  where  is  there  another  university  that  makes  so  systea 
atic  a  stand  for  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  education  ? 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  early  years  of  th 
University  the  importance  of  the  subject  had  been,  in  naia 
at  least,  recognised,  in  deference,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  tl 
principles  of  the  original  movers  for  university -education  i 
London ;  and  thus  it  was  easier  for  an  earnest  friend  i 
philosophical  study  like  Mr.  Grote,  himself  one  of  them,  i 
get  the  reformed  scheme  in  its  completeness  set  on  foot  wlifl 
the  new  constitution  imposed  upon  the  Senate  the  duty  t 
making  the  exammatious  at  once  broad  and  effective.  0 
looking,  however,  beyond  the  scheme  itself  to  its  actoi 
working,  there  seems  less  ground  for  satisfaction,  and  tb 
reason  will  perhaps  be  found  to  lie  in  that  very  peculiarity 
of  constitution  with  reference  to  which  the  scheme  was  ai^ 
carefully  devised.  The  Senate  would  no  longer  require  ( 
candidates  for  degrees  that  they  should  have  been  instructa 
in  particular  colleges;  but  it  hardly  expected  that  a  grai 
proportion  of  them  would  cease  to  frequent  any  plooe  0 
instruction.  It  started  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  requirement :  it  did  not  foresee 
that  away  from  a  base  of  instruction  the  standard  could  be 
neither  constant  nor  high. 

It  was  certainly  from  no  desire  to  discourage  systematic 
instruction  that  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  Senata 
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id  by  the  plan  of  opening  the  University  examinations  to 
comers  in  the  teeth  of  strong  remonstrance  from  all  the 
re  important  affiliated  colleges.     With  alfiiiation  carried 
it  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  twenty  years,  the  truth  was 
.t  no  shadow  of  i-eason  remained  for  excluding  almost  any 
<ut  secondary  school    from   the   list  of  the  institutions 
'bence  the    University  received  certificates   for  degrees  in 
and  laws;  and  the  only  sensible  step   forward,  when 
:e  was  no  question  of  taking  a  great  many  steps  back- 
ifd  to  the  original   position   of  founding  in  reality  as  in 
,e   A   University   of   London,    was   of   course   to   admit 
candidates  without  reference  to  their  place  of  instruction. 
This  had   become  clear,  not  only  to   the  majority   of  the 
mate,   who   from   one   motive   or   another    had   gone   on 
.sing    the   conditions    of    affiliation,   but   also   to    those 
imbers  (like  Mr.  Grote)  who  had  struggled  in  vain  for  the 
.intenance  of  stricter  principles;  and  the  step  onco  fairly 
intempiated,  there  was  no  stopping  short  of   the  final 
itjon   that   the   University   should   confine   itself    to   its 
work  of  examining,  whether  or  not  candidates  had  been 
ilarly  instructed  at  all.     It  all  followed  as  naturally  as 
isible  from  the  University  being  set  up,  not  as  a  means  of 
innising   the    higher   instruction   in   the   capital,    but   lo 
■form    directly   a   certain   useful    kind   of  work   for   the 
lUntry  at  large.     At  the  same  time  the  notion  of  fair  imd 
•n  examination  (or  all  with  perfect  free-trade  in  teaching 
an  air  of  liberahsm  about  it   that   imposed   on  many 
dods,  as  it  still  is  the  idol  of  Mr.  Lowe ;  and  it  was  only 
be  expected  that  some  ardent  advocate  should  urge  what 
ire  would  be  shed  on  the  University  that  welcomed  to  its 
ioations   "  the    heroic   stonemason,"    beholden    to   no 
illege  whatever   for  instruction.     Nevertheless,  as   I   have 
id,  the  intention  of  the  best  heads  was  rather  to  encourage 
depress  instruction,  and  as  regards  the  initial  (B.A.  and 
B.Sc.)   examination    in    Philosophy   it   was   even  expressly 
intimated  that  the  amount  of  acquirement  expected  was  such 
as  might  fairly  l>e  attained  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  a 
class  during  the  year  precedmg  examination.     It  is  interest- 
ing then  to  see  what  kind  of  philosophical  study  the  scheme 
of  the   University  has  in  practice  evoked  during  the  last 
u  years. 

12 
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The  broad  result  is  that  a  full  half  of  the  yearly  tale  o£fl 
Bachelors  of  Arts  (to  take  the  most  representative  olasa  o£l 
graduates)  acquire  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  by  privatofl 
reading  without  iustructiou.   while  the  proportion  of  sucbl 
private   studentB   to   the   whole   number   of  candidates   forj 
examination  is  considerably  greater.     Of  the  others  who  paaftl 
as  Bachelors,  some  ten  or  twelve  may  have  had  more  or  leSB  1 
of  formal  instruction  in   Catholic  or  Dissenting  theologicalj 
colleges,  and  the  rest  are  students  of  the  only  two  generall 
academic  iustitutious   that    remain   in  any  sort  of  regolarl 
connexion  with  the  University,  namely,  University  Collegsn 
which    sends   up   yearly  about   a   dozen    men,   and    OwensI 
College,  Manchester,  whose  usual  quota  is  less  than  half  axiM 
many.     (King's  College,  which  still  does  not  include  PhiloJ 
sophy  in  its  scheme  of  instruction,  has  practically  ceased  ttvl 
maintain  any  relations  with  the  University  of  which  it  waofl 
to  be  a  chief  feeder.)     Now  the  number  of  students  who  gdfl 
up  from  University  College  shows  no  tendency  to  increasej 
and  the  authorities  of  Owens  College  have  just  made  it  partkl 
of  their  plea  for  being  turned  into  an  independent  university  ' 
that   fewer  and   fewer  of   their  instructed  students  care  to 
look  to  the  London  examinations.     Some  serious  questions 
thereupon   arise.     What  is  the  effect  on  the  philosophical 
examinations  of  the  unexpected  predominance  of  private- 
study   candidates  ?      And   what   is    the   real   value   of   the 
carefully  elaborated  scheme  for  candidates  of  that  class?     I 
am  afraid  it  must  be  answered  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
an  examination  tends  to  become  whatever  test  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  candidates  for  the  time  being  are  found  able  to 
pass.     Nobody  is  to  blame,  and  yet  it  is  so.     The  authorities 
may  be  sincerely  anxious  ti>  maintain  a  good  standard,  the 
examiners  may  set  the  most  carefully  considered  papers  ;  aU_ 
the   same,   when    the    list   of    the    rejected   comes    to   htm 
determined,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to  take  scconnd 
of  the  actual   performance   of  the   bulk  of  the   candidataJ 
and  accommodate   the   standard   to   the    exigencies   of   tfa^| 
occasion.     Then  the  candidates,  in  course  of  time,  discoved 
that  certain  books  most  nearly  correspond  with  the  scope  ofl 
the  examination,  and  the  examiners,  however  careful  thqj 
ma;  be  to  put  open  questiona,  cannot  refuse  a  stereotypoS 
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Bfoi'iu  of  answer  or  bear  liard  on  those  candidates  whose 
Bobvioufily  limited  reading  has  left  tbeui  without  the  means 
Kw  answering  any  but  a  determinate  class  of  qnestJons. 
HThus  practically  the  examination  comes  to  itiru  upon  booke 
BM^er  all ;  and  the  formal  divorce  of  the  Univeraity  from  any 
Hfjrstem  of  instruction  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  th&t  the 
Hnading  of  one  or  two  philosophical  books  constitutes  an 
^Hffcclive  mental  discipline.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
HbUhwiuua  I  doubt  if  any  one  who  has  read  the  written 
^pnawers  of  the  multifarious  crowd  of  candidates  for  the  B.A. 
Mte^ee,  the  majority  of  whom  have  come  into  contact  with 
^Bo  IiTiitg  instructor,  can  hold  it  an  unmixed  good  that  an 
^Bxamination  iu  Philosophy  is  imposed  upon  all  under  the 
Mtteseot  constitution  of  the  University.  The  subject,  so 
^pearly  concerning  every  reflective  human  mind,  and  most 
Hitly  therefore  regarded  as  crowning  a  liberal  education,  is 
^bet  the  one  of  all  others  that  may  least  be  left  to  undirected 
Hprivnte  reading  in  the  case  of  the  mass  of  students.  Certainly 
^Kiere  are  a  few  minds  here  and  there,  now  and  again,  who 
Knth  or  without  formal  instruction  follow  a  native  bent  and 
^■an  be  trusted  to  work  their  way  to  clearness  and  coherence 
Htf  thought  on  the  questions  of  human  origin  and  destiny,  but 
Hirith  the  multitude  of  learners  it  is  quite  otherwise.  A  httle 
^Book  knowledge  of  philosophical  questions,  when  not  a 
Hkngerous.  is  truly  a  most  unprofitable  thing.  That  general 
Httidents  may  profit  by  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction 
HBiere  is  the  experience  of  the  Scottish  Universities  to  show ; 
Hud  the  number  of  distinguished  thinkers  who  have  risen  in 
^BtB  ranks  of  Scottish  professors  represents  a  real  national 
Hnin  yielded  by  an  organised  system  of  pubhc  instniction 
Hk  Philosophy.  It  is  to  be  charged  against  the  London  Uni- 
^nrsity  that  all  its  elaborate  machinery  does  nothing  to  help 
^■D  the  work  of  instruction,  hut  rather  has  the  contrary  effect  as 
Hteards  the  higher  elements  of  human  culture.  At  least  as 
Bfcepects  Philosophy,  while  it  is  certain  that  Grote  and  others 
^Boked  forward  to  a  great  development  of  Instruction,  the  ad- 
Htuice  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  quite  insignificant. 
University  College  has  its  professor  of  Philosophy  of  Mind 
and  Logic  who  lectures  year  after  year  to  a  small  voluntary 
class  of  young  students  attending  the  College,  with  a  few 
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additional  bearers  from  without,  but  has  no  constituency  to  I 
draw  upon  for  higher  work  in  the  subjects,  because  candidates  ' 
for  the  special  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  University  are  a  handful 
altogether  iu  any  year,  and,  besides,  are  scattered  through 
the  country,  or,  if  in  London,  are  generally  engaged  already  ■ 
in  some  active  pursuit  interfering  with  continuous  atudy.  I 
Owens  CoUege  in  Manchester  has  a  professor  who  as  yet  at  I 
least  is  in  no  more  favourable  position  as  regards  auditors,  f 
while  he  is  weighted  with  the  additional  subject  of  political  I 
economy.     Besides  these  two  there  is  no  other  public  professor  I 
of  Philosophy  iu  all  England  outside  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I 
Such  instruction  as  is  given  in  some  Dissenting  theological  I 
colleges  or  in  Catholic  colleges  is  of  course  discounted,  though! 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  theological  seminary  i 
London    has  long  been  signalised  by  the  teaching  of   Mn 
Martiuean.      The  statement  whether  as  regards  the  c 
or  as  regards  London  vrill  sound  incredible  to  foreign  earSt ' 
and  may  astonish  even  English  readers  when  presented  in 
its   nakedness.       Meanwhile   the   old    Universities,    as   the 
readers  of  this  journal  have  been  told  on  the  best  aulhority.B 
do  not  come  near  to  discharging  the  national  work  that  i 
otherwise  left  undone;  however  great  be  the  credit  due  1 
the  band  of  earnest  instructors  who  are  labouring  to  establisn 
a  due  balance  of  education  at  Cambridge  by  the  revival  fl 
Philosophy,  or  whatever  be  the  evidence  of  serious  thintcini 
at  Oxford  at  a  level  high  above  the  arena  of  the  examinatioD 
schools.     One  can  only  hope  for  a  day  to  corae  when  ta 
London  some  organised  system  of  highest  instruction  ' 
supersede  the  wasteful  efforts  of  rival  institutions  now  i 
equipped  or  incomplete,  and  trust  that  in  that  day  the  import 
ance  of  Philosophy  as  a  mediating  influence  between  lett«r| 
and  science  will  be  fidly  recognised.     How  the  reform  mag 
be  brought  to  pass,  there  is  Httle  as  yet  to  show.     Perhapi 
the   University   of   London,  having  done  a  good  work   id 
stirring  up   the  country  to  a   sense   of  the   need  of  broftf 
secondary  education,  will  after  all  be  transformed,  for  the 
good  ofthe  country's  capital,  into  the  likeness  of  that  original 
seat  of  high  learning  which  was  projected  to  bear  the  name; 
taking   up   into    one    coherent    academic   system   the   two 
Colleges  that  sprang   out   of  the  first  movement  and   the 
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special  scientific  Bcbools  that,  by  a  lavish  appropriation  of 
public  money,  have  in  later  years  been  founded  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  private  eacrilices  made  half  a  century  ago. 
Perhaps  University  College  itself,  as  the  original  depositary 
of  the  academic  trust  for  London,  will,  after  ite  long  struggle 
with  faint  success  to  make  the  higher  education  self-supporting, 
receive  from  pubhc  or  private  sources  the  endowment  that 
all  baman  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  for  its 
maintenance,  and  will  expand  into  a  great  school  of  all 
science  and  learning  that  need  not  took  outside  to  the 
cramping  standard  of  even  the  best  examining  body  that  is 
Duthing  else.  In  one  way  or  another  the  reproach  tbat 
adheres  to  superior  instruction  in  London  and  to  philosophical 
instruction  with  the  rest  cannot  too  soon  be  taken  away.* 

'  Within  the  laet  few  moathB  a  Sociel;  faas  actually  been  formed  with 
the  proteHsed  object  o(  orKamsiDg  University  Education  in  London,  and 
OS,  in  the  view  of  the  foref^oint;  article,  the  question  of  philosophical 
inxtruotioD  in  bound  up  with  the  larger  problem,  a.  word  or  two  upon  the 
latest  olleiupt  to  solve  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Society  has 
ariMU  out  oi  a  tiiovemenl  by  one  or  two  nieritonouB  institutloiiB  that  give 
in«tniction  in  the  evening  to  ftersons  engaged  in  bnaincBB  by  day.  These 
were  dcsimiis  to  obtain  the  serviceB  of  young  Cambridge  lecturers  like 
those  who  in  late  years  have  been  breaking  Rround  in  northern  towns ; 
bat  oddly  enough,  the  humble  design  was  ^ven  out  aa  the  beginning  of 
a  acbetne  for  X-'niveraity  Education  in  the  metropolis,  &«  if  tmch  a  thing 
had  never  before  been  thought  of,  and  London  were  another  Nottingham 
npon  which  a  retlexion  of  academic  light  might  be  induced  lo  CalL 
Soon,  buwever,  the  movers  and  their  iiitiuential  friends,  aouie  of  whom 
were  less  ignorant  than  forgetful  of  what  had  been  done  in  funiier  days, 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  difference  between  London  and  a  provincial  town, 
and  the  scheuie  then  took  a  new  shape.  The  notion  was  now  lo 
ioToke  the  two  older  Universities  with  the  University  of  London  lo 
take  ibe  metropolitan  field  in  charge  with  the  view  of  supplementins 
the  inslructioa  already  given  within  it,  and  a  very  elaborate  working- 
plan  was  devised.  But  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  since  declined 
the  proffered  charge,  the  Society  is  left  to  make  what  way  it  can  within 
London  itself. 

One  desires  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  any  serious  effort  directed 
towards  the  end  proposed,  and  there  has  nndoubtedly  been  no  miall 
energy  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  this  Uooiety.  The  observation 
cannot  however  lie  forborne  that  its  foimders  have  from  the  first  kept 
before  them  no  distinct  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  University 
Education.  If  their  main  object,  aa  there  is  still  some  reason  to  suppose, 
is  to  provide  additional  evening  inatriictiiin  in  different  parts  of  London,  the 
naui«  of  University  Education  is  surely  misapplied.  It,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  true  academic  work  which  they  are  eager  to  foster,  the  siiuplest  way, 
one  would  think.  Is  to  develoj)  the  two  Colleges  that  have  struggled 
to  mfUDtoin  the  higher  learning  for  nearly  fifty  years  post.  But  it 
would  seem  as  if  in   London  there   were   never  to  be  an   end  of  new 
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Suppleuiaitaiy   SoU. — For  an  iniportai 
B.Sc.  regnlaCkuiB,  juflt  uuioiiiiced,  see  Ne, 

Since  llie  article  on  I'hiUauphy  in  London  in  tbe  present  number 
written,  ah  importaat  change  boH  been  announced  in  tbe  plan  of  examiiia- 
lioHB  lor  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  University,  wbeioby 
Logic  and  pHjehology  will  cease  to  be  conipulsory  subjects ;  and  thiiA 
vanisliea  one  of  the  moat  cbaracteristio  features  of  the  general  scheme  of 
the  University  as  set  forth  in  tbe  article.  Tbe  fi.Sc  exaininaticm  wiQ 
ftB  before  consist  of  two  Btojfeg.  but  will  not  henceforth  have  reference  to 
a  merely  ijeaeral  discipline  in  the  sciences.  At  the  second  sta^,  instead 
of  being  required  us  heretofore  to  pass  in  five  different  subjects  makinic 
with  the  four  subjects  of  tbe  first  stage  a  tolerably  complete  round  of  tta« 
chief  ecienoeit,  a  candidate  in  future  need  not  brin^  np  more  than  three 
out  of  nine  subjectfi,  of  which  Logic  and  Psychology  form  one.  That  ia 
to  say,  he  will  begin  to  rpteuilist  before  reachin((  the  grade  of  Bachelor. 
Care,  however,  is  taken  to  moke  the  earlier  examination  more  comprehen- 
sive than  hitherto — In  (act,  fairly  co-eiilenBive  nith  the  field  of  general 
science  as  comnjonly  nnderstood.  The  practical  and  other 
the  change  are  very  strong,  nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  regretted,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  instruction  or  feeling  about  instruction  as  described 
article,  that  the  philosophical  examination  will  no  longer  be  imposed  on 
all  the  candidates.  At  tbe  same  lime  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  tha. 
general  scheme  of  the  University  is  dislocated  by  giving  the  B.Sc.  def^a 
(even  partially)  a  special  character ;  while  if  Logic  and  Psychology  ara 
allowed  (as  tliey  are)  to  rank  as  Science,  they  cannot  properly  be  ranged 
(as  they  are)  with  departments  so  special — not  to  say  concrete — as  botany, 
loology,  or  physical  geography  and  geology.  About  Psychology  there  tuay 
be  a  question,  if  it  is  not  clearly  conceived  aa  the  great  fundamental  snb- 
jective  science— the  root  of  one  half  of  human  knowledge,  or  ratlicr.  the 
key  to  one  whole  side  of  all  human  knowledge  ;  but  surely  Logic  at  least 
pertains  to  the  most  general  scientific  discipline.  In  no  longer  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  Logic  from  its  Bachelors  of  Science,  the  Univeraity  " 
throwing  away  one  of  its  chief  distinctions,  and  will  not  so  easily  replfeM 
or  recover  it. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  tlie  regulations  for  admission  to  the  degrM. 
of  D.Sc,  except  tliat  candidates  who  have  prolonged  the  interval  betwi 
the  Qnt  and  second  stages  of  the  B.Sc  examination  from  one  yi 
years  or  more,  over  their  special  studies,  may  go  np  for  the  Dootorate 
after  a  single  year  instead  of  two  years  as  before.  This  ohange  seeia§  % 
reasonable  one  in  the  new  circumstances ;  but  tbe  reform  really  called  for 
in  the  D.Sc.  regulations  is  that  some  evidence  of  original  work  should  be 
required  from  the  candidates,  by  way  of  written  dissertation  or  otherwise. 
In  the  department  of  Mental  Science  at  least,  the  written  answers  to 
papers  of  miseellaneous  questions  which  are  at  present  the  only  test 
imposed,  keep  the  degree  practically  at  the  level  of  the  ordinary  U.A. 
(Branch  III.),  except  in  so  far  as  the  greater  range  of  subjects  implies  % 
longer  and  wider  study.     But  thix  very  width  of  range  -  extending  from 
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Physiology  of  the  Nen'ous  System  through  Mental  Philosophy  (in  all  its 
branches)  to  Political  Philosophy — is  itself  a  grievance.  When  a  man 
has  begmi  to  specialise  to  any  purpose,  he  will  find  in  any  one  of  the 
subjects  indicated  occupation  enough — supposing  that  **  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  '*  is  by  all  available  means  exacted.  It  is  doubtless 
because  of  the  extreme  width  of  the  range  of  the  examination  that  in 
all  the  last  sixteen  years  since  the  degree  was  instituted,  no  more  than 
two  candidates  have  presented  themselves  for  the  Doctorate  in  Mental 
Science.  One  of  them,  Mr.  l\  K.  Ray,  a  native  of  Bengal,  has  this  year 
succeeded  in  passing,  but  such  a  result  is  hardly  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  present  examination- scheme. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  "IF".> 

I  HAVE  lately  come  across  a  passage  in  ClarUm  Harlowe 
where  Richardson  indicates  with  great  clearness  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  overlooked  by 
logicians  in  their  treatment  of  Hypothetical  Syllogisni.  It 
is  in  the  admirable  scene  where  Morden  and  Lovelace  ara 
first  brought  together,  and  runs  thu^  :  Morden :  "  But  if  you 
have  the  value  for  my  cousin  that  you  say  you  have,  yoa 
must  needs  think— — "  Lovelace  :  "  You  must  allow  me,  sir, 
to  interrupt  you.  If  I  have  the  value  I  say  I  have.  I  hope, 
sir,  when  I  wty  I  have  that  value,  there  is  no  cause  for  that 
if,  as  you  pronounced  it  with  an  emphasis."  Morden: 
"  Had  you  heard  me  out,  Mr.  Lovelace,  you  would  have 
found  that  my  if  was  rather  an  if  of  inference  than  of 
doubt." 

The  question   has   been   much    debated  among   logicians 
whether  the  so-called  Hypothetical  Syllogism  of  this  type 

If  A  is  B,  C  18  D 

But  A  is  B 

.-.  CisD 
is  a  mediate  ini'eriiuce  like  the  common  Categorical  Syllogism, 
or  whether  the  conclusion  is  not  immediatelt/  drawn  from  tbfl. 
one  premiss  '  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D".  Prof.  Bain,  for  examplei 
(Logic,  i.  116),  would  deny  that  the  reasoning  is  mediate, 
and  the  reader  may  consult  his  work  for  a  short  summary 
of  the  different  arguments  urged  by  Mansel  and  other  dis- 
tinguished logicians  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  Soma 
of  the  arguments,  indeed,  are  too  plainly  detective,  as  when' 
Mausel  declares  that  in  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  "  the 
minor  (A  is  B)  and  the  conclusion  (C  is  D)  indifferently 
change  places  and  each  of  them  is  merely  one  of  the  two 
members  constituting  the  major" — which  is  not  the  case  in 
Categorical  Syllogism.  Here  he  commits  a  very  great 
blunder,  since  it  is  notorious  that  '  A  is  B '  cannot  he  got  M< 
>  Mind.  a.  -iM. 
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a  conclusion  with  '  G  ia  D  '  as  second  premiss.  However, 
the  whole  weight  of  autbority  iu  favour  of  the  inference 
being  immtdiatt  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  if  one  takes  the 
other  view,  some  explanation  luuat  be  found  for  the  strong 
array  of  opinion  that  may  be  cited  against  it. 

It  seems  obvious  enough  that  when  the  propositiou  '  If  A 
is  B,  C  is  D '   is   uttered  as  a  pure  hypothesis — the  if,  as 
Richardson  expresses  it,  being  one  of  do^llJt — it  is  not  pos- 
Bihle  to  pass  directly  to  the  assertion  that  '  C  m  D  '.     This 
can  be  reached  only  through  the  other  assertion  '  A  w  B ' ; 
and  what  is  the  reasoning  then  but  mediate.  ?    If  the  con- 
clusion,  which    is   quite   a   different   proposition   from   the 
original  datum,  is  here  not  mediately  reached,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  mediate  reasoning  in  categoricals.     Whatever 
iiieaning  there  is  in  saying  that  given  '  M  is  P."  we  arrive  at 
the  different  proposition  'SisP'  only  mediately— through 
I   *  B  is  M,'  there  is  as  much  meaning  in  saying  the  like  of 
I   'CisD'  obtained  as  a  positive  assertion  from  the  supposi- 
I  tion  '  If  A  is  B.  C  IS  D '  only  tkroagh  the  positive  assertion 
I  '  A  is  B  '.    For  that  matter,  the  categorica:l  major  '  M  is  P  ' 
can  itself  be  exprijased  as  a  hypothetical  "If  M,  then  P'; 
I    then  follows  in   the  minor  an  assertion  of  M  (namely  S) ; 
whence  as   the   conclusion   an    assertion  of  P.      The  only 
imvudiaU  inferences   that   can  be  drawn   from   the  purely 
I    hypothetical  proposition   '  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D'   must  them- 
[  selves  be  hypothetical.    These  namely  follow  :  '  If  C  is  not  P, 
A  is  not  B,'  '  In  some  ease  (at  least  once)  where  C  is  D,  A  is 
i   B  ■ — the  logical  coutrapositive  and  converse  respectively  of 
I   the  original.      But  these  are  utterly  unlike  the  conclusion 
I    *  C  19  D '  got  from  the  same  hypothesis  through  the  assertion 

•  A  M  B  ■- 
I  With  what  reason,  then,  can  it  in  any  case  be  maintained 
I  that  '  C  is  D'  is  im  iifdiitCtli/  got  from  'If  AisB.CisD'? 
I  With  very  good  reason,  when  if,  instead  of  meaning  suppose 
I  4hiH,  is  used  for  ainee-,  seeing  that,  or  bemugt.  It  is  plain  that 
I  the  original  proposition  may  be  thus  understood  :  '  Bince  A 
I  is  B,  C  is  D '.  Or  take  a  material  case.  '  If  it  rams,  the 
I  street  is  wet,'  interpreted  strictly-as  a  bare  -supposition,  can 
never  of  itself  lead  to  the  categorical  assertion  *  The  street 
I    is  wet '  (as  a  matter  of  factj :  it  only  involves  immediately 
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such  other  suppositions  as  these — "  If  the  street  is  not  wet, 
it  does  not  rain,'  '  If  the  street  is  wet,  it  may  be  frouj  rain  ". 
But  the  same  expression  is  also  used  on  a  very  different 
occasion:  'It  rains  (do  you  say?),  why  then  of  course  the 
street  is  wet,'  'To  be  sure  the  street  is  wet.  for  does  it  nol-j 
rain  ? '  '  No  doubt,  as  it  rains,  the  street  is  wet '.     Here 
know  immediateli/  that  'the  street  is  wet'  (or  C  is  D), 
this  is  the  assertion  in  the  proposition ;  and  the  ^-clause 
is  not  proposed  as  a  possible  ground  for  a  conclusion,  but  is 
stated  shortly  as  the  actual   reason  of  a  fact.      When  ex- 
panded, it  corresponds  not   to    the   first    premiss  of  th«' 
Hypothetical  yyllogiaui,  but  to  the  /wo  premisses  togetln 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  clause  is  regarded  sb  containing 
supposition  at  all,  it  contains,  besides  the  formal  suppositioi 
'  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D,'  the  positive  assurance  'A  is  B'. 
course  from  the  two  premisses  thus  taken  togeihrr,  the  coi 
elusion  '  C  is  D '  follows  at  once  or  immediately  ;  but  thi 
same  is  true  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Categorical  Syllogism 
following  from  its  two  premisses.     Now,  when  lY  thus  covei 
an  assertion  of  fact  within  a  supposition,  it  may  be  called, 
as  by  Richardson,  an  i/' of  inference,  as  conlaiuing  the  who! 
reasoned  ground  of  the  last  clause  in  the  sentence.     Bal 
such  a  sentence  is  no  longer  the  '  hypothetical  proposition 
of  logic— that  kind  of  thought-utterance  which,  though 
has  a  different  form,  is  as  simple  as  the  simplest  categorii 
proposition,  seeing  {as  before  suggested)  there  is  no  c»l 
gorical    proposition    which    may    not    be    expressed 
hypothetical,  and  vicr  versd. 

The  true  and  simple  sense  of  If  in  the  antecedent  part  ol 
ft  purely  hypothetical  proposition  may  be  otherwise  brought 
out  by  considering  its  analogy  with  the  subject  in  a  cate- 
gorical. Take  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  It  is  exactly  tha.^ 
same  whether  we  say,  *  The  angles  at  the  base  of 
isosceles  triangle  are  equal.'  or  '  If  a  triangle  is  isosceles,  tb< 
angles  at  its  base  are  equal ' ;  and  Euclid,  like  everybody 
else,  tails  as  readily  into  the  one  expression  as  the  other. 
Now  to  suppose  that  the  consequent  in  this  pure  hypo- 
thetical is  immediately  given  with  the  antecedent  or  foUowa 
from  it  directly,  can  amount  only  to  saying  that  the 
predicate  (in  the  categorical  expression)  is  directly  implied 


aot-M 

wo^H 

fo^l 
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in  the  subject ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  proposition  is 
analytic.  But  it  is,  as  we  know,  in  this  case  synthetic,  and 
to  bring  about  the  synthesis  an  express  proof  is  necessar}. 
Just  so  we  must  not  think  of  getting  the  consequent  of  a 
pure  hypothetical  from  the  antecedent  except  in  the  case 
where  there  is  direct  implication,  as  *  If  triangle,  then 
trilateral*. 

It  is  worth  while  adding  in  this  connexion  that  the  other 
form  of  proposition  ranged  by  logicians  with  the  Hypo- 
thetical, namely  the  Disjunctive,  may  be  shown  to  be  as 
simple  as  the  pure  Hypothetical,  being  in  fact  a  special  case 
of  it.  The  common  view  is  that  it  involves  at  least  two 
hypothetical  propositions,  or,  as  some  say,  even  four.  Thus 
*  Either  A  is  B  or  C  is  D  *  is  resolved  by  some  into  the  four 
hypothetical — 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  not  D  (1) 

If  A  is  not  B,  C  is  D  (2) 

If  C  is  D.  A  is  not  B  (3) 

If  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B  (4) 
— but  the  first  and  third  of  these  are  rejected  by  others,  and 
with  reason,  because  they  are  in  fact  imphed  only  when  the 
alternatives  are  logical  opposites.  The  remaining  proposi- 
tions (2)  and  (4)  are,  however,  the  logical  contrapositives  of 
one  another;  and  this  amounts  to  saying  that  either  of 
them  bj/  itself  is  a  full  and  adequate  expression  of  the  original 
disjunctive. 


ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  ■ 


Besides  the  remarkable  work  whose  name  is  placed  at  thM 
head  of  this  article,*  two  other  important  contributions  h&Ti 
recent!}' been  made  to  the  history  of  philosophical  thinking 
in  England.  Prof.  Kuno  Fischer  has  taken  his  old  mono- 
graph on  Francis  Bacon  (known  to  English  readers  since 
1857  in  Mr.  Oxenford'a  translation),  and  so  recast  and 
enlarged  it  aa  to  give  uot  only  a  more  adequate  representa- 
tion of  Bacon  as  a  man  and  thinker,  but  an  account  of  the 
development  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  Experience "  as  far  as 
Hume,  no  longer  quite  too  meagre  to  stand  as  a  side-piece 
to  that  history  of  Modern  Philosophy  which  he  has  traced 
on  a  great  scale  from  Descartes  through  Spinoza  and  Leib- 
niz to  Kant  and  his  Ruccessors.^  The  book  In  its  new  fonn 
appeared  in  1875,  and  in  the  same  year,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, the  late  M.  de  Bemusat,  who  had  before  fotlowej 
close  on  Fischer  with  an  independent  monograph  on  Bacod 
came  forward  with  a  History  of  Philosophy  mi  Eftgland  J 
Bacon  io  Locke.*  There  is  evidence  of  genuine  research  j 
this  work,  especially  among  the  less-known  wTiters  of  I 
seventeenth  century,  which  should  have  drawn  attention  fe 
it  in  England  before  this  time.  On  the  present  occasion  it  I 
simply  mentioned,  because  of  the  period  which  it  seeks  t 
compass.  Where  M.  de  Bemusat  leaves  oflf,  there  Mr.  Le^ 
Stephen  in  his  brilliant  volumes  may  be  said  to  take  ap  tbi 
<  Mind,  ii.  352. 


'Fmneu  Bimm  unit  leine  Nadt/olgtr.  EiitwicklungsiceBchicbte  i 
Er[fthrunKS{]bilo8CFphie.  Von  Kuno  Fiscbkb.  3te  vn]^  niiiKwbMtA 
Audnt^.  l4ei]iiia :  BrocbhnnB.  1875.  The  greater  work,  G^mit  ""  ' 
■neiieni  Fhiliimiyhif,  has  thus  far  been  brought  down  to  Bchelling. 

*Hi*lmTr  ill   In  PhUotojihir  fn   AngUlivre   dtjiuit  Boom  jutqn'  4   J 
par  Cb«ku(s  dk  RuntuT.    2  toiues.     Pmis :  Didier  et  Cie..  \H7i. 
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inBtruction  as  given  in  the  raetropoiitEin  Colleges  may  easily 
ifc  understood.  No  candidate  preparing  for  the  B.A.  degree 
from  University  College  had  the  least  occasion  to  attend  the 
profe&sor's  lectures  on  Philosophy  of  Mind  aud  Logic,  and 
accordingly  the  profeseor,  havitig  no  hold  upon  the  only 
auditors  on  whom  he  might  regularly  count,  lectured  during 
all  those  years  to  very  thinly  covered  henches.  King's  College. 
which  had  started  without  any  chair  of  Philosophy  and  ob- 
viooaly  set  much  less  store  by  tbe  subject,  was  not  moved 
DOW  t>i  acquire  an  interest  in  it,  and  went  on  without  any 
mvans  of  philosophical  instruction. 

No  change  of  any  importance  was  made  in  the  system  of 
philosophical  examinations  as  at  first  constituted,  till  under 
the  new  charter  (9th  April,  185H1  the  decisive  alteration  in 
the  status  of  the   University  was  consummated,  whereby  it 
was   cut  loose   from  all  connexion    (except  in  the  medical 
department)   with   paiticular  places   of  instruction,   metro- 
politan or  other.      While  the  question  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  still  pending,  in  1857,  the  examiners  in  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Messrs.  Bain  and  Spencer  Baynes,  then 
f  newly  appointed  in  place  of  the  two  who  had  acted  together 
rfbr  so  many  years,  addressed  a  formal  representation  to  the 
l'8enate  on  the  state  of  the  examinations  and  submitted  a 
tvery  different  scheme,  which,  with  some  amendments,  was 
tally  adopted  at  the  end  of  1858  and  has  since  remained  in 
i  without  further  change,  except  as  it  was  made  to  apply 
Bto  the  degrees  in  Science  instituted  in  18.i9.     By  this  time 
lir.  Grote,  having  brought  his  History  to  a  close,  had  become 
lieof  the  most  active  members  of  the  Senate  (which  he  joined 
I1I8.5O).  and  his  hiterest  in  Philosophy,  always  great  yet  gi'ow- 
'  stronger  with  his  years,  led  him   to  take  special 
Alorge  of  the  proposed  scheme  so  long  as  it  remained  under 
issioQ.       As   the    University   was   about   to  admit   all 
|«(HUec8  to  its  examinations,  it   was  important,  while  sub- 
tituting  a  scheme  of  reasonable   extent  in  place  of  the  old 
I,  BO  to  frame  it  as  to  encourage  a  resort  to  systematic 
fr'iiutraction  ;  and  to  this  end  it   seemed  the  most  effective 
I  eourse  to  prescribe  no  particular  books  but  simply  to  indicate, 
t  the  new  examiners  proposed,  a  range  of  topics  represent- 
[  the  main  divisions  of  progressive  philosophical  inquiry. 
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The  ficheme  propouuded,  and  a,l  first  designed  to  hear  tU 
new  title  of  "  Logic  and  JHenlal  Philosophy,"  was  huwev^ 
vehemently  opposed  by  some  of  the  affiliated  Komaii  C&tbal 
Colleges  OD  the  ground  that  Mental  Philosophy  (embr«cin( 
as  was  stated,  the  Senses,  the  Intellect  and  the  Will)  WiM^ 
ttepartraent  of  knowledge  little  less  vexed  by  polemics  thi 
theology  itself,  so  that  the  examiners  for  the  time  beiii| 
would  be  made  judges  of  philosophical  orthodoxy;  and  ( 
on  the  ground  that,  even  if  no  such  evil  result  ensaed  as  ( 
propagation  of  a  system  and  the  creation  of  a  Xjoudai 
University  school  of  Philosophy,  yet  Catholic  studet 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  being  precluded  from  t 
study  of  modem  psychological  theories  till  an  advanced  peri 
of  their  course,  after  they  were  indoctrinated  in  the  body  4 
philosophical  truth  ancillary  to  the  Theology  of  the  Cho) 
{Minutes  of  the  Senate,  1858,  p.  87).  It  was  implied,  if  i 
expressly  asserted,  that  the  previous  scheme,  prescnbinj 
some  parts  of  Whately,  &c..  was  unobjectionable — probab) 
because  of  its  triviality.  The  Minults  (I)ec.  16,  1858)  coitU 
a  very  remarkable  statement  penned  by  Mr,  Grote  in  repl 
to  the  objections  :  and  what  be  urged  agaiust  the  notion  i 
the  least  design  to  impose  with  the  weight  of  Ciiivon 
authority  a  particular  view  of  philosophical  orthodoxy. 
certainly  been  borne  out  by  the  selection  of  examinera  (n 
one  of  whom  can  serve  more  than  five  years  numing)  fro 
that  time  to  the  present.  Professor  Spencer  Baynea, 
of  the  present  two  examiners,  has  been  as  much  in  favol 
with  the  Senate  as  Professor  Bain,  and  the  others,  in  ord 
of  appointment,  have  been  the  late  Professor  Fcrrier, 
Poste,  the  present  writer,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  Mr,  Vei 
and  now  Professor  Jevons. 

The  principle  of  the  scheme  of  examinations  in  Logic  a 
Moral  Philosophy  (the  old  title  being  in  the  end  retained;,  i 
it  came  into  full  working  order  from  the  year  18*50,  is 
intelligible  one.     A  minimum  requirement  for  the  detfree  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  Science,  is  variously  extended  and 
intensified  for  the  prade  of  Bachelor  with  Honour,  and  for 
the  higher  degrees  of  M.A.  and  D.Sc,  while  it  is  tin  praciicej   . 
somewhat  attenuated  for  the  professional  degree  of  Dock 
of  Medicine   or   Master  of  Surgery.       The     Univei&ity 
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Loiidun  exacts  a  certain  amount  of  philosophical  knowledge 
frtim  every  Bachelor  of  Arts  as  part  of  a  general  liberal  educa- 
tion, aiid  from  every  Bachelor  of  ScieJice  as  part  of  hie  general 
scieutiSc  equipmeut.  "Names,  Notions  aud  Propoaitions, 
Syllogiem,  Induction  aud  subsidiary  operations  "  mark  with 
suflineut  plainness  the  scope  of  the  examination  in  Logic  ; 
and  the  heads  "  Senses,  Intellect  and  Will,  including  the 
Theijry  of  Moral  Obligation  "  show  that  Moral  Philosophy 
is  understood  in  the  wider  sense  of  Mental  Philosophy,  while 
this  last  is  interpreted  chiefly  as  Psychology.  Bachelors, 
whether  of  Arts  or  Science,  may  thereupon  subject  them- 
selves to  a  more  protracted  (two  days  instead  of  one)  and 
severer  trial  in  the  same  subjects,  supplemented  by  the  topic 
of  "Emotions,"  and  with  the  "  Theory  of  Ethics  "  brought 
into  greater  prominence :  a  scholarship  of  £50  for  three 
years  may  here  be  gained.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  now 
proceeds  (after  not  less  than  eight  months)  to  the  special 
d^ree  of  Master  will,  if  he  chooses  Branch  III,,  be  subjected 
(for  three  days)  to  examination  in  the  old  topics  (only 
Ethical  ifi/siems  instead  of  T}ieortj)  supplemented  by  a  special 
prescription,  varied  every  year,  in  Political  Philosophy  and 
Historj'  of  Philosophy,'  besides  Political  Economy  (one  day) : 
bere  may  be  won  a  gold  medal  worth  £20.  The  still  more 
special  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  open  only  to  Bachelors 
of  Science  of  not  less  than  two  years'  standing,  may  be 
taken  in  "  Mental  Science,"  with  the  main  topics  as  for  M.A. 
set  out  as  principal  subject,  aud  the  following  as  subsidiary 
sabjects — "  Physiology  of  the  Kervous  System  and  Organs 
of  the  Senses  in  man  and  other  auimals,  History  of  Philo- 
feopby.  Political  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy  "  (in  all 
toiirdays) :  "  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  principal 
subject  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subsidiary  sub- 
jects "  is  here  required.  Finally  the  degree  of  M.D.  or  M.S. 
"Moot  be  obtained  without  a  philosophical  examination  (three 
"Ouca)_  of  which  the  nominal  scope  coincides  with  that  for  the 
"■A.  or  B.Sc.  degrees,  though  there  ia  a  tacit  understanding  that 

„  *  Por  1876  the  Bubjeets  were :  Political  Philosophy— Ideal  Polities  or 
y**e«,  their  onture  tmd  use,  with  special  reference  to  Plato's  RepitUie, 
~"»^'6  Utopia,  and  Bacon's  New  AtUaitvi;  History  of  Philo BOphy— The 
■^plopiuent  of  Locke's  principlea,  Berkeley's  PrincvpUt  of  Human 
t-'omeUdge  aud  Hume's  Tnatm  oj  Uwaan  Naturt. 
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those  aspects  of  the  subjects  should  chiefly  be  considered  tm 
are  least  remote  from  the  field  of  medical  practice. 

The  scheme,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  is  not  only  c\eli 
conceived  but  betokens  a  real  concern  for  the  promottoQ! 
philosophical  study  and  work.  That  philosophy  should  fod 
part  of  every  liberal  education  (B.A.),  and  that  it  may  t 
well  engage  the  special  attention  of  more  ad\'auced  9tncl«1 
fM.A.)  before  taking  up  with  a  particular  profesaioi 
Psychology  and  Logic  have  their  place  in  a  general  ecient^ 
discipline  (B.Sc),  a^ud  that  mental  research  in  one  or  oil 
of  its  departments  may  claim  the  life-long  devotion  I 
trained  scientific  powers  (D.Sc.) ;  lastly,  that  every  mecltd 
man  who  aspires  to  the  higher  dignities  of  his  proteRi 
(M.D.,  M.S.)  should  have  bestowed  some  express  tbought  I 
the  laws  of  evidence  and  on  the  hidden  mental  life  iiiwof| 
with  the  bodily  frame — ^such  is  the  meaning  of  the  scbei 
and  where  is  there  another  university  that  makes  bo  sysU 
atic  a  stand  for  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  education? 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  early  years  of  I 
University  the  importance  of  the  subject  had  been,  in 
at  least,  recognised,  in  deference,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  I 
principles  of  the  original  movers  for  university-educatina^ 
London ;  and  thus  it  was  easier  for  an  earnest  friend  f 
philosophical  study  like  Mr.  Grote,  himself  one  of  them 
get  the  reformed  scheme  in  its  completeness  set  on  foot  ? 
the  new  constitution  imposed  upon  the  Senate  the  ctatTj 
making  the  examinations  at  once  broad  and  effective. 
looking,  however,  beyond  the  scheme  Itself  to  its  acti 
working,  there  seems  less  ground  for  satisfaction,  aud  f 
reason  will  perhaps  be  fonnd  to  He  iu  that  very  pecoliai 
of  constitution  with  reference  to  which  the  scheme  w«»  \ 
carefully  devised.  The  Senate  would  no  longer  require  ( 
candidates  for  degrees  that  they  should  have  been  instructed 
in  particular  colleges;  but  it  hardly  expected  that  a  great 
proportion  of  them  would  cease  to  frequent  any  pint 
instruction.  It  started  with  an  earnest  determination  \ 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  requirement :  it  did  not  ton 
that  away  from  a  base  of  instruction  the  standard  could  1 
neither  constant  nor  high- 
It  was  certainly  from  no  desire  to  discourage  system 
instruction  that  the  more  enhghteued  members  of  the  £^ 
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stood  by  the  plan  of  opeuitig  the  University  examinations  to 

•vH  comers  in  the  teeth  of  strong  remonstrance  from  all  the 

important  affiliated  colleges.     With  affiliation  carried 

it  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  twenty  years,  the  truth  was 

that  no  shadow  of  reason  remained  for  excluding  almost  any 

decent  secondary  school    from   tbe   list  of  the  institutions 

whence  the    University  received   certificates   for  degrees  in 

arts  and  laws;  and  the  only  sensible  step   forward,  when 

there  was  no  question  of  taking  a  great  many  steps  back- 

Vfard  to  the  original   position   of   founding  in  reality  as  in 

name   a    University   of   London,    was   of   course    to    admit 

<3andidates  without  reference  to   their  place  of  instruction. 

This  had   become  clear,  not  only  to   the  majority   of  the 

Senate,   who   from   one   motive   or   another    had   goue   on 

relaxing    the   conditions    of    affiliation,   but    also   to    those 

raembers  (like  Mr.  Grote)  who  had  struggled  in  vain  for  the 

maintenance  of  stricter  principles  ;  and  the  step  once  fairly 

contemplated,   there   was   no   stopping   short   of    the   final 

position   that   the   University   should   confine   itself   to   its 

own  work  of  examining,  whether  or  not  candidates  had  been 

•■^gularly  instructed  at  all.     It  all  followed  as  naturally  as 

possible  from  the  University  being  set  up,  not  as  a  means  of 

Tganising  the    higher   instruction    in   the   capital,    but   to 

perform    directly   a   certain   useful    kind   of  work   for  the 

«>v»ntry  at  large.     At  the  same  time  the  notion  of  fair  and 

"F^^n  examination  for  all  with  perfect  free-trade  in  teaching 

ha.<3  an   air  of  liberalism  about  it   that  imposed  on  many 

nutjds,  as  it  still  is  the  idol  of  Mr.  Lowe :  and  it  was  only 

^   he  expected  that  some  ardent  advocate  should  urge  what 

Iwatre  would  be  shed  on  the  University  that  welcomed  to  its 

examinations   "  the    heroic  stonemason,"   beholden    to  no 

♦■allege  whatever   for  instruction.     Nevertheless,  as   I   have 

■^id,  the  intention  of  the  best  heads  was  rather  to  encourage 

"^>aQ  depress  instruction,  and  as  regards  the  initial  (B.A.  and 

^'.8c,)   examination    in   Philosophy   it   was    even   expressly 

intimated  that  the  amount  of  acquirement  expected  was  such 

^s  might  fairly  be  attained  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  a 

class  during  the  year  preceding  examination.     It  is  interest- 

iiigthen  to  see  what  kind  of  philosophical  study  the  scheme 

the   University  has  in  practice  evoked  during  the  last 


^^^fteen  years. 
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The  broad  result  is  that  a  full  half  of  the  yearly  tale  ofl 
BacbelorH  of  Arts  (to  take  the  most  representative  class  dm 
gradnates)  acquire  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  by  privatM 
reading  without  instmction,   while  the  proportioD  of  sudd 
private   students   to   the   whole   number   of  candidates   taoM 
examination  is  considerably  greater.     Of  the  others  who  pasMH 
as  Bachelors,  some  ten  or  twelve  may  have  had  more  or  leaafl 
of  formal  instruction  in  Catholic  or  Dissentiii;^  theologioaW 
colleges,  and  the  rest  are  students  of  the  only  two  geneiaH 
academic  institutions   that    remain   in   any  sort  of  regulad 
connexion  with  the  University,  namely,  University  Colle^ea 
which  sends  up  yearly  about  a  dozen   men,  and  Oweiufl 
College,  Manchester,  whose  usual  quota  is  less  than  halt  an 
many.     {King's  College,  which  still  does  not  include  Phllo-  ' 
sophy  in  its  scheme  of  instruction,  has  practically  ceased  to 
maintain  any  relations  with   the  University  of  which  it  was 
to  be  a  chief  feeder.)     Now  the  number  of  students  who  gOm 
up  from  University  College  shows  no  tendency  to  incrc 
and  the  authorities  of  Owens  College  have  just  made  it  p 
of  their  plea  for  being  turned  into  an  independent  oniversiq 
that   fewer  and   fewer  of   their  instructed  students  care  ( 
look  to  the  London  examinations.     Some  serious  question) 
thereupon   arise.     What  is   the  effect  on   the  philosophic 
examinations  of  the  unexpected   predominance  nf  pri^'atc 
study   candidates?      And   what   is    the   real    value   of   they 
carefully  elaborated  scheme  for  candidates  of  that  class? 
am  a&aid  it  must  be  answered  that,  in  such  circumatiuic< 
an  examination  tends  to  become  whatever  test  a  fair  pK 
portion  of  candidates  for  the  time  being  are  found  able  t 
pass.     Nobody  is  to  blame,  and  yet  it  is  so.     The  authoritiai 
may  be  sincerely  anxious  to  maintain  a  good  standard,  tbi 
examiners  may  set  the  most  carefully  considered  papers  ;  i 
the   same,    when    the    list    of    the    rejected   comes    to 
determined,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to  take  Bccoanftj 
of  the  actual   performance    of  the   bulk  of  the   candidate! 
and  accommodate   the   standard   to   the    exigencies   of   tfa^ 
occasion.     Then  the  candidates,  in  course  of  time,  discov^ 
that  certain  books  most  nearly  correspond  with  the  scope  c 
the  examination,  and  the  examiners,  however  careful  tbq 
may  be  to  put  open  questions,  cannot  refuse  a  stereoty] 
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fonn   of  answer  or   bear   hard  on   those  candidates   whose 

obvioatily  limitect  reading  has  left  them  without  the  means 

of  answering   any    biU   a    determinate   class   of    questions. 

Tho8  practically  the  examination  comes  to  turn  upon  books 

after  all ;  and  the  formal  divorce  of  the  University  from  any 

system  of  instruction   leaves    it   to   be   supposed   that    the 

reading  of  one  or  two  philosophical   books   constitutes  an 

effective   mental    discipline.      But   nothing  could   be   more 

fallacious.     I   doubt  if  any  one  who   has  read    the  written 

answers  of  the  multifarious  crowd  of  candidates  for  the  B.A. 

degree,  the  majority  of  whom  have  come  into  contact  with 

no  living  instructor,  can  hold  it  an  unmixed  good  that  an 

examination  in   Philosophy  is  imposed  upon  all  under  the 

present   constitution   of   the    University.      The   subject,   so 

nearly  concerning  every  reflective   human  mind,  and   most 

fitly  therefore  regarded  as  crowning  a  liberal  education,  ia 

yet  the  one  of  all  others  that  may  least  be  left  to  undirected 

private  reading  in  the  case  of  the  mass  of  students.     Certainly 

there  are  a  few  minds  here  and  there,  now  and  again,  who 

with  or  without  formal  instruction  follow  a  native  bent  and 

can  be  tmsted  to  work  their  way  to  clearness  and  coherence 

of  thought  on  the  questions  of  human  origin  and  destiny,  but 

with  the  multitude  of  learners  it  is  quite  otherwise,     A  little 

book   knowledge    of    philosophical    questions,   when   not   a 

dangerous,  is  truly  a  most  unprofitable  thing.     That  general 

students  may  profit  by  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction 

'  there  is  the  experience  of  the  Scottish  Universities  to  show; 

and  the  number  of  distinguished  thinkers  who  have  risen  in 

I  the  ranks  of  Scottish  professors  represents  a  real  national 

I  pain  yielded  by  an  organised  system  of  public  instruction 

[  in  Philosophy.     It  is  to  be  charged  against  the  London  Uni- 

I  vetsity  that  all  its  elaborate  machinery  does  nothing  to  help 

I  on  the  work  of  instruction,  but  rather  has  the  contrary  effect  as 

J  regards  the  higher  elements  of  human  culture.     At  least  as 

f  respects  Philosophy,  while  it  is  certain  that  Grote  and  others 

I  looked  forward  to  a  great  development  of  instruction,  the  ad- 

I  Tance  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  quite  insignificant. 

University  Collej^e  has  its  professor  of  Philosophy  of  Mind   * 
I  and  Logic  who  lectures  year  after  year  to  a  small  voluntary 
I  «U8S  of  young  students  attending  the  College,  with  a.  few 
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additional  hearers  from  wJtbout,  but  has  no  constituency 
draw  upon  tor  higher  worli  in  the  subjects,  because  candidal 
for  the  special  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  Universitj-  are  a  limidfi 
altogether  iu  any  year,  and,  besides,  are  scattered  thr< 
the  country,  or,  if  in  London,  are  generally  engaged  all 
in  some  active  pursuit  interfering  with  continuous  atndyi, 
Owens  College  in  Manchester  has  a  professor  who  aa  yel 
least  is  iu  no  more  favourable  position  as  regards  audtloi 
while  he  is  weighted  with  the  additional  subject  of  politi 
ecouoray.     Besides  these  two  there  is  no  ot  her  public  profes8< 
of  Philosophy  in  all  England  outside  of  Oxford  and  Cambnd) 
ISuch  instruction  as  is  given  iu  some  Dissenting  theologii 
colleges  or  in  Catholic  colleges  is  of  course  discouuted,  thi>u| 
it  should  not  be  forgotten   that  one  theological  seminary  in' 
London   has  long  been   signalised  by  the  teaching  of  Mr, 
Martineau.      The  statement  whether  as  re^jards  the  couatt^ 
or  as  regards  London  will  sound  incredible  to  foreign  ei 
and  may  astonish  even  English  readers  when  presented 
its   nakedness.       Meanwhile   the   old    Universities, 
readers  of  this  journal  have  been  told  on  the  best  authohfcj 
do  not  come  near  to  discharging  the  national  work  that 
otherwise  left  undone ;  however  great  be  the  credit  due 
the  band  of  earnest  instructors  who  are  labouring  to  establish 
a  due  balance  of  education  at  Cambridge  by  the  reviml  of 
Philosophy,  or  whatever  be  the  evidence  of  serious  thinking 
at  Oxford  at  a  level  high  above  the  arena  of  the  examinatini 
schools.     One  can  only  hope   for  a  day  to  come  when 
Loudon  some  organised  system  of  highest  iuBtruction 
supersede  the  wasteful  efforts  of  rival  institutions  now  il 
equipped  or  incomplete,  and  trust  that  in  that  day  the  impoi 
ance  of  Philosophy  as  a  mediating  influence  between  leHi 
and  science  will  be  fully  recognised.     How  the  reform  tui 
be  brought  to  pass,  there  is  little  as  yet  to  show,     Perhi 
the   University   of  London,   having   done  a  good  work 
stirring  up   the  country  to  a   sense   of  the   need  of  bi 
secondary  education,  will  after  all  be  transformed,  for  tl 
good  of  the  country's  capital,  into  the  likeness  of  tbatorigii 
seat  of  high  learning  which  was  projected  to  bear  the  iiaoii 
taking  up   into    one    coherent    academic   system   tbti   t' 
Colleges  that  sprang   out    of  the  first  movement  aiid 
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epeciftl  scieutifie  schools  that,  by  a  lavish  appropriation  of 
public  money,  have  in  later  years  been  founded  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  private  sacrifices  made  half  a  century  ago. 
Perhaps  University  College  itself,  as  the  original  depositary 
of  the  academic  trust  for  London,  will,  after  its  long  struggle 
with  faint  success  to  make  the  higher  education  self-supporting, 
receive  ixora  public  or  private  sources  the  endowment  that 
bU  human  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  for  its 
I  luaintenance,  and  will  expand  into  a  great  school  of  all 
'  science  and  learning  that  need  not  look  outside  lo  the 
cramping  standard  of  even  the  best  examining  body  that  is 
nothing  else.  In  one  way  or  another  the  reproach  that 
adheres  to  superior  instruction  in  London  and  to  philosophical 
iQstmctiou  with  the  rest  cannot  too  soon  be  taken  away.* 

'  Within  the  last  few  inontlis  a  Society  lias  actually  been  formed  with 
the  professed  object  of  orf^&niaiiig  University  Education  in  l.midon,  and 
tM,  in  the  view  of  the  foregoing  article,  the  qiieatiou  of  philosophical 
instruction  is  bound  up  with  the  larger  problem,  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
latest  attempt  to  solve  it  may  not  be  oat  of  plaee.  The  Society  has 
arisen  out  of  a  movemeat  by  one  or  two  laerilorioiiB  institutions  that  give 
instruction  in  the  evening  to  persona  enga^red  in  busineBs  by  day.  These 
were  desirous  to  obtain  the  sen-icea  of  j^oung  Cambridge  leeturera  like 
tliose  who  in  late  years  have  heen  brealung  ground  in  northern  towns  ; 
bat  oddly  enough,  the  huiuble  design  was  given  out  na  the  beginning  of 
ft  acbeme  for  University  Education  in  the  metropolis,  as  if  such  a  thing 
I  hftd  OBTer  before  been  thought  of,  and  Londou  were  another  Nottingham 
I  upon  which  a  reQexJon  of  academic  light  might  be  induced  to  falL 
I  600D,  however,  the  movers  and  their  influential  friends,  some  oF  whom 
'  were  less  ignorant  than  forgetful  of  what  had  been  done  in  former  days, 
ftwnke  to  a  aeiise  of  the  difference  between  London  and  a  provincial  town, 
Rdd  the  scheme  then  took  a  new  shape.  The  notion  was  now  to 
invoke  the  two  older  Universities  with  the  University  of  London  to 
take  the  metropolitan  field  in  charge  with  the  view  of  supplementing 
the  instruction  ah^ady  given  within  it,  and  a  very  elaborate  working- 
plan  was  devised.  But  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  siuL'e  declined 
tfae  proSered  charge,  the  Society  is  left  to  make  what  way  it  can  within 
LoDOon  itself. 

One  dewres  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  any  serious  effort  directed 
.  towards  the  end  proposed,  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  no  small 
I  energy  displayed  in  the  eatablishwent  of  this  Society.  The  observation 
I  cannot  however  be  forborne  that  its  founders  have  from  the  first  kept 
'  before  theto  no  distinct  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  University 
[  Education.  If  their  main  object,  aa  there  is  still  some  reason  to  suppose, 
[  is  to  provide  additional  evening  instruction  in  difTerentpartsof  London,  the 
[  natueot  University  Education  is  surely  misapphed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
[  it  br  trne  ucadenuc  work  which  they  are  eager  to  foster,  tbe  diuplest  way, 
[  on«  woidd  think,  is  to  develop  the  two  Colleges  that  have  struggled 
I  to  Oiaiutain  the  higher  learning  for  nearly  fifty  years  past.  But  it 
[  would  wejn  as  if  in   London  there   were   never  to  be  an  end  of  new 
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SuppUwriitajy  Nalc.—Foi  an  important  change  (of  principle)  in  thai 
B,Sc.  regnlations,  just  announced,  see  News  at  the  end  of  this  ntuuber.     A 

Since  the  article  on  Philotophy  in  London  in  the  preeenl  number  waM 
written,  an  important  i;liajigo  has  been  announced  in  the  plan  of  exftuiilUr^ 
tioDs  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  University,  whenhy J 
Logic  and  Psychology  will  cease  to  be  coinpulsory  snbjeote  ;  and  tbusl 
Tonishes  one  of  the  most  chBracterietic  features  of  the  general  ecbune  oij 
the  UniverBitv  as  set  forth  in  the  article.  The  B.8c.  exaiiiinntion  wilfl 
ae  before  consist  of  two  atagea,  but  will  not  henceforth  have  ralereiic«  tM 
a  merely  general  discipline  in  the  sciences.  At  the  second  stage,  vnn«*dl 
of  being  required  as  heretofore  to  pass  in  live  different  Bubjecte  makin|(,^ 
with  the  four  subjects  of  the  first  stage  a  tolerably  coiupleli?  romid  u(  thttj 
chief  Bciencen,  a  candidate  in  future  need  not  bring  up  mare  than  thretfS 
out  of  nine  subjects,  of  which  Loric  and  Psychology  form  un<s  That  ill 
to  say,  he  will  begin  to  tpeeinlue  before  reachmg  the  grade  of  BitchdarJ 
Care,  however,  tB  taken  to  lualie  the  earlier  examination  more  cum{)rel)*n>j 
aive  than  hitherto— in  fact,  fairly  co-exteusive  with  the  field  of  gcuenl'' 
Bcience  as  commonly  nnderstoad.  Tbe  practical  and  other  reasuas  tor 
the  change  are  very  sti-ong,  nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  regretted,  in  the  pr*> 
Benl  state  of  instruction  or  feeling  about  instruction  as  described  in  Uw 
article,  that  the  philosophical  eJcamination  will  no  longer  be  imposed  on 
all  the  candidates.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  Um 
general  scheme  of  the  University  is  dislocated  by  giving  the  U.Sti.  degn* 
(even  partially)  a  special  character  ;  while  if  Logic  and  Fsycliolugy 
allowed  (as  they  are)  to  rank  as  Science,  they  cannot  properly  be  ran 
(as  they  are)  with  deparliuents  eo  special — not  to  say  concrete — as  bobanj* 
xoology,  or  physical  geography  and  geology.  About  Psychology  there  maij 
be  a  question,  if  it  is  not  clearly  conceived  as  the  great  fundamental  mb- 
jective  science — the  root  of  one  half  of  human  knowledge,  or  ratlier,  th« 
key  to  one  whole  aide  of  all  human  knowledge  ;  but  surely  Logic  at  l«a«t 
pertains  to  the  most  general  Bcientihc  discipline.  In  no  longer  reijuirit 
a  knowledge  of  Logic  from  its  Bacbelara  of  Science,  the  Univernly 
throwing  away  one  of  its  chief  distinctions,  and  will  not  so  easily  r«pUM 
or  recover  it. 

No  oliange  has  been  uiade  m  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  degree 
of  D.Sc,  except  that  candidates  who  have  prolonged  tbe  interval  betwetu 
the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  li.tic.  examination  from  one  year  to  t«EO 
years  or  more,  over  their  special  studies,  may  go  up  (or  the  l>os4(>r«t« 
after  a  single  year  instead  of  two  years  as  before.  This  chauge  se«nitf  » 
reasonable  one  in  the  new  circumstances ;  but  tbe  reform  really  called  for 
in  the  D.Sc.  regulations  is  that  soine  evidence  of  original  work  should  ba 
required  from  the  candidates,  by  way  of  written  disMrlation  or  otberB-ise. 
In  the  department  of  Mental  Science  at  least,  the  written  answer*  to 
papers  of  miscellaneous  questions  which  are  at  present  thn  onl.r  te4 
imposed,  keep  the  degree  practtcitlly  at  the  level  of  the  ordinary-  llJL 
(Branch  III.),  except  in  so  far  as  the  greater  range  of  suhjecta  impUoB  k 
longer  and  wider  study.     But  this  lery  width  of  range  -  estemUng  Inoi 
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Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  through  Mental  Philosophy  (in  all  its 
branches)  to  PoUtical  Philosophy — is  itself  a  grievance.  When  a  man 
has  begun  to  specialise  to  any  purpose,  he  will  find  in  any  one  of  the 
subjects  indicated  occupation  enough — supposing  that  **  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  "  is  by  all  available  means  exacted.  It  is  doubtless 
because  of  the  extreme  width  of  the  range  of  the  examination  that  in 
all  the  last  sixteen  yeaxs  since  the  degree  was  instituted,  no  more  than 
two  candidates  have  presented  themselves  for  the  Doctorate  in  Mental 
Science.  One  of  them,  Mr.  P.  K.  Bay,  a  native  of  Bengal,  has  this  year 
succeeded  in  passing,  but  such  a  result  is  hardly  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  present  examination- scheme. 


THE  LO&IC  OP  "  IF  ".» 


I  HAVE  lately  come  across  a  passage  in  Clarissa  Harloioe 
where  Richardson  indicates  with  great  cleaniese  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  overlooked  by 
logicians  in  their  treatment  of  Hypothetical  Syllogism.  It 
is  in  the  admirable  scene  where  Morden  and  Lovelace 
first  brought  together,  and  runs  thus  :  Morden  :  "  But  i/yott'- 
have  the  value  for  my  cousin  that  you  say  you  have,  yoa' 

must  needs  think "    Lovelace :  "  You  must  allow  me.  air, 

to  interrupt  you.  If  I  have  the  value  I  ««y  I  have.  I  hope,i 
sir,  when  I  my  I  have  that  value,  there  is  no  cause  for  ibi 
if,  as  you  pronounced  it  with  an  emphasis."  Morden: 
"  Had  you  heard  me  out,  Mr.  Lovelace,  you  would  hax-e 
found  that  my  if  was  rather  an  if  of  inference  than  of 
doubt." 

The  question  has   been   much   debated  among   logicians 
whether  the  so-called  Hypothetical   Syllogism  of  thia  type 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  D 

But  A  is  B 

.  .  CieD 
is  a  mediate  inference  like  the  common  Categorical  Syllogii 
or  whether  the  coucluaion  is  not  ivimediateiff  drawn  from  t1 
one  premiss   '  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D'.  Prof.  Bain,  for  exampl 
(Logif:,   j.    116),  would  deny  that  the  reasoning  is  mediate, 
and  the  reader  may  consult  his  work  for  a  short  sumniai 
of  the  different  arguments  urged  by  Mansel  and  other 
tinguished  logicians  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.    801 
of  the  arguments,  indeed,  are  too  plainly  defective,  as  wb< 
Mansel  declares  that  in  the  Hypothetical  Syllogii 
minor  (A  is  B)   and  the  conclusion   (C  is  D)  iodifferentlyi 
change  places  and  each  of  them  is  merely  one  of  the  two 
members  constituting  the  major" — which  is  not  the  case  in 
Categorical    Syllogism.      Here    he    commits   a   ver>'   Rieat 
blunder,  since  it  is  notorious  that  '  A  is  B '  cannot  be  got  ui 
<  Mind.  a.  264. 
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a  conclusion  with  '  C  is  D '  as  second  premiss.  However. 
Ihe  whole  weight  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  inference 
being  immediate  is  undouhtedly  great,  and  if  one  takes  the 
other  view,  some  explanation  must  be  found  for  the  strong 
array  of  opinion  that  may  be  cited  against  it. 

It  seems  obvious  enough  that  when  the  proposition  '  If  A 
18  B,  C  is  D '  is  uttered  as  a  pure  hypothesis — the  if,  as 
Kichardson  expresses  it,  being  one  of  dovht — it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pass  directly  to  the  assertion  that  '  C  is  D ',  This 
can  be  reached  only  through  the  other  assertion  'A  is  E ' ; 
and  what  is  the  reasoning  then  but  mediate}  If  the  con- 
clusion, which  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  the 
original  datum,  is  Iiere  not  mediately  reached,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  mediate  reasoning  in  categoricals.  Whatever 
meaning  there  is  in  saying  that  given  '  M  is  P,'  we  arrive  at 
the  different  proposition  'SisP'  only  mediately —through 

*  8  is  M,'  there  is  as  much  meaning  in  saying  the  like  of 

*  C  is  D '  obtained  as  a  positive  assertion  from  the  supposi- 
tion 'If  A  is  B,  C  is  D  '  only  tkroiigh  the  positive  assertion 
'  A  is  B  '.  For  that  matter,  the  categorical  major  '  M  is  P  ' 
can  itself  be  expressed  as  a  hypothetical  'If  M,  then  P'; 
then  follows  in  the  minor  an  assertion  of  M  (namely  S) ; 
whence  as  the  conclusion  an  assertion  of  P.  The  only 
immediate  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  purely 
bjrpothetical  proposition  '  If  A  is  B,  C  is  V)'  must  them- 
selves be  hypothetical.  These  namely  follow  ;  '  If  C  is  not  1), 
A  is  not  B,'  '  In  some  case  (at  least  once)  where  C  is  D,  A  is 
B  * — the  logical  contrapositive  and  converse  respectively  of 

'  the  original.  But  these  are  utterly  milike  the  conclueion 
C  M  D '  got  from  the  same  hypothesis  through  the  assertiou 
AuB'. 

With  what  reason,  then,  can  it  in  any  case  be  maintained 

that  '  C  is  D  '  is  iminHliatdy  got  from  'If  A  is  B,  C  is  D '  ? 

With  very  good  reason,  when  ij\  instead  of  meaning  suppose 

'  Huit,  is  used  for  siiiee,  seeini/  that,  or  becau.'ie.      It  is  plain  that 

the  original  proposition  may  be  thus  understood:  '  Since  A 

is  B,  C  is  D'.     Or  take  a  material  case.     '  If  it  rains,  the 

street  is  wet,'  intet^reted  strictly-as  a  bare  supposition,  can 

I  never  of  itself  lead  to  the  categorical  assertion  '  The  street 

wet '   (as  a  matter  of  fact) ;   it  only  involves  immediately 
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aucli  other  suppositions  as  these—'  If  the  street  is  not  w( 
it  does  not  min,'  '  If  the  street  is  wet,  it  may  be  from  rain 
But  the  same  expression  is  also  used  on  a  very  dilTerv^i 
occasion:  'It  rains  (do  you  say?),  why  then  of  course 
street  is  wet,'  '  To  be  sure  the  street  ia  wet,  for  does  it  ni 
rain  ? "  '  No  doubt,  as  it  rains,  the  street  is  wet ',  Here 
know  inniieii-inCein  that  '  the  street  is  wet '  (or  C  is  D),  fc 
this  is  the  assertion  in  the  proposition ;  and  the  If-c\tMaa 
is  not  proposed  as  a  possible  ground  for  a  oonclnsion,  bat  ia 
stated  shortly  as  the  actual  reason  of  a  fact.  When  ex- 
panded, it  corresponds  not  to  the  first  premiss  of  tl 
Hypothetical  Syllogism,  but  to  the  lioo  premisses  togethi 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  clause  is  regarded  as  cont&iniitg 
supposition  at  all,  it  contains,  besides  the  formal  suppositii 
'  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D,'  the  positive  assurance  'A  is  B '. 
course  from  the  two  premisses  thus  taken  totjtthtr,  the  coi 
elusion  '  C'  is  D '  follows  at  once  or  immediately ;  but  the 
same  is  true  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Categorical  Syllogiani  aa 
following  from  its  two  premisses.  Now,  when  iVthus  cover* 
an  assertion  of  fact  within  a  supposition,  it  may  be  caJled»] 
as  by  Richardson,  an  if  oi  inference,  as  containing  the  whol 
reasoned  ground  of  the  last  clause  in  the  sentence.  Bi 
such  a  sentence  is  no  longer  the  '  hypothetical  propositioi 
of  logic— that  kind  of  thought-utterance  which,  thotigh 
has  a  different  form,  is  as  simple  as  the  simplest  categoht 
proposition,  seeing  (as  before  suggested)  there  ia  no 
gorical  proposition  which  may  not  be  expressed  aa 
hypothetical,  and  vie(  vend. 

The  true  and  simple  sense  oi  If  in  the  antecedent  part  of 
a  purely  hypothetical  proposition  may  be  otherwise  broogfat- 
out  by  considering  its  analogy  with  the  subject  in  a  cal 
gorical.     Take  a  proposition  in   Euclid.     It  is  exactly  tbi 
same   whether   we   say,      '  The   angles   at   the   base   of 
isosceles  triangle  are  equal,'  or  '  if  a  triangle  is  isoscelea,  the< 
angles  at   its  base  are  equal " ;    and   Euclid,  like  everybody 
else,  falls  as  readily  into  the  one  expression  as  the  other. 
Now  to  suppose   that   the   consequent   in  this  pure  hypo- 
thetical is  immediately  given  with  the  antecedent  or  foUo' 
from    it    directly,   can    anaount    only   to    saying    that 
predicate  (in  the  categorical  expression)  is  directly  imph< 
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in  the  subject ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  proposition  is 
analytic.  But  it  is,  as  we  know,  in  this  case  synthetic,  and 
to  bring  about  the  synthesis  an  express  proof  is  necessary. 
Just  so  we  must  not  think  of  getting  the  consequent  of  a 
pure  hypothetical  from  the  antecedent  except  in  the  case 
where  there  is  direct  implication,  as  '  If  triangle,  then 
trilateral  \ 

It  is  worth  while  adding  in  this  connexion  that  the  other 
form  of  proposition  ranged  by  logicians  with  the  Hypo- 
thetical, namely  the  Disjunctive,  may  be  shown  to  be  as 
simple  as  the  pure  Hypothetical,  being  in  fact  a  special  case 
of  it.  The  common  view  is  that  it  involves  at  least  two 
hypothetical  propositions,  or,  as  some  say,  even  four.  Thus 
*  Either  A  is  B  or  C  is  D  '  is  resolved  by  some  into  the  four 
hypotheticals — 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  not  D  (1) 

If  A  is  not  B,  C  is  D  (2) 

If  C  is  D,  A  is  not  B  (3) 

If  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B  (4) 
— but  the  first  and  third  of  these  are  rejected  by  others,  and 
with  reason,  because  they  are  in  fact  implied  only  when  the 
alternatives  are  logical  opposites.  The  remaining  proposi- 
tions (2)  and  (4)  are,  however,  the  logical  contrapositives  of 
one  another;  and  this  amounts  to  saying  that  either  of 
them  h/  itself  is  a  full  and  adequate  expression  of  the  original 
disjunctive. 


ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTUEY.' 


Besides  the  remarkable  work  whose  name  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,^  two  other  importaut  contributions  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  history  of  philoaophical  thiiikiug 
in  England.     Prof.  Kuno  Fischer  has  taken  his  oM  mom.'- 
graph   on  Francis   Bacon    (known  to  English  readers  since 
1857   in    Mr.    Oxenford'a    translation),   and    so    recast 
enlarged  it  as  to  give  not  only  a  more   adequate  representij 
tion  of  Bacon  as  a  man  and  thinker,  but  an  account  of  t 
development   of  the  'Philosophy  of  Experience 'as  far  i 
Hume,  no  longer  quite  too  meagre  to  stand  as  a  aide-piec 
to  that  history  of  Modem   Philosophy   which  he  has  tra 
on  a  gi-eat  scale  from  Descartes  through  Bpinoza  and  Leib 
niz  to  Kant  and  his  successors.*     The  book  in  its  new  fon 
appeared  in  1B75,  and  in  the  same  year,  by  a  curicms  coiq 
cidence,  the  late  M.  de  Eemusat,  who  had  before  follow 
close  on  Fischer  with  an  iudependent  monograph  ou  Ba( 
came  forward  with  a  History  of  Philosophy  in    England  fro 
Bacon  to  Locke}     There  is  evidence  of  genuine  research  i 
this  work,  especially  among  the  less-known  writers  of  1 
seventeenth  century,  which  should  have  drawn  attention  I 
it  in  England  before  this  time.     On  the  present  occasion  it  I 
simply  mentioned,  because  of  the  period  which  it  seeks  I 
compass.    Where  M.  de  Kemusat  leaves  off.  there  Mr. 
Stephen  in  his  brilhant  volumes  may  be  said  to  take  tip  tbfl 
>  Mi'nrf,  ii.  8S2. 


'  Fnintit   Bacon   ■und  leint    Nachjolgtr.       Entwicklun^BRenchichte  t 
Errahrun^pliitoeophie.     Von  Kcno  Fibchbk.     2t«  vtilli^  unit!«arb«iM(« 
AtifiaKe.     Leipziff  -  Brockhans,   1HT5.     The  greater  work.   Gtmiti  ' 
tuueni  PhiloKphu,  has  thus  far  been  brought  Aawn  to  SoheilinK- 

*  Hinloire   de   In   Fkiloiophie   en   AngUterre   depau  Bueon  jui^'  A   i 
par  Cbarlbs  de  Rehubat.     2  tomes.     PanH :  Didier  el  Cie.,  1H76. 
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[& ;  and,  though  there  could  not  well  be  a,  greater  difference  in 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  two  works,  there  is  much  in  the 
later  history  that  may  he  better  understood  for  the  careful 
record  of  the  earlier  lime  which  we  owe  to  a  foreign  hand. 

Much  as  he  has  to  say  about  philosophers  and  their  work, 
great  and  small,  Mr.  Stephen  has  not  written  or  professed  to 
write  a  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  stricter  sense.  His  aim 
and  even  his  method  of  constructing  the  book  are  disclosed 
*ith  the  utmost  candour.  It  was  bis  first  object  to  trace 
syatematically  and  in  full  detail  the  course  of  Religious 
Thought  from  IUSS  to  1750,  the  period  defined  and  rapidly 
sketched  in  Mr.  Fattiaou's  well-known  essay.  Lechler,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  ^ave  an  adequate  account  of  the  Peists 
proper,  but  did  not  concern  himself,  save  incidentally,  with 
their  orthodox  opponents,  though  these  (as  Mr.  Pattison  sought 
particularly  to  impress)  betrayed  the  same  general  tendencies 
of  thou^jlit,  It  accoi-dingly  seemed  necessary  to  Mr.  Stephen 
to  trace  back  the  common  theological  tendencies  of  the  age  to 
le  philosophical  ideas  then  prevalent ;  and  upon  this  there 
vas  an  interest  in  showing  how  the  principles  accepted  in 
philosophy  and  theology  were  applied  to  practice  in  the 
sphere  of  moral  and  political  thought,  or,  again,  reflected  in 
the  imaginative  literature  of  the  time.  Ah  thus  explained, 
the  scope  of  the  book  is  of  course  very  different  from  that  of 
a  technical  History  of  Philosophy,  and  it  is  in  fact  so  com- 
fprebensive  that  almost  everything  appears  to  be  included  in 
, the  author's  survey  of  thought  or  intellectual  activity  in  the 
Oeutnry,  except  the  work  of  special  science. 

Is  he  justified  in  giving  to  the  word  Thought  at  once  such 
an  extension  and  auch  a  restriction,  as  to  include  in  the  same 
treatise  with  thinkers  like  Locke  and  Hume  and  Butler,  poets 
and  uovehats  and  preachers  Uke  Burns  and  Fielding  and 
Wesley,  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific  inquirers  like  Newton 
or  Black  or  Hunter  ?  Mr.  Htephen,  though  himself  doubt- 
ing whether  his  title  is  not  too  ambitious,  evidently  is  guided 
by  some  definite  principle  in  determining  the  scope  and  hmits 
of  his  work  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  gathered,  in  default  of 
more  express  statement,  from  the  beginning  of  his  last 
chapter,  where  he  passes,  after  dealing  successively  with 
philosophers,   theologians,   morahsts  and  publicists,  to  the 
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delineation  of  what  he  calls  the '  CharacteriaticB  '  of  the  a 
The  hlerature  of  a  people,  we  are  told,  may  he  disposed  titidet 
three   heads:  (1)  historical,   which   records  facts  and  eiim- 
luarises  or  amplifies   existing  knowledge  ;    (2)  Bpeculative, 
which  discusses  the  truth  of  the  theories  biudin;^  knowledge 
together;  and  (3)   imafjinative,  which  utters  the  emotioua 
generated  by  the  conditions  in  which  men  are  or  helieve 
themselves  to  be  placed.    Here,  Science  isoitber  excluded  from 
Literature  altogether  as  a  technical  pursuit,  or  it  is  includoc 
in  the  wider  sense  of  History,  which  regards  nature  in  all  iM 
varied  aspects  as  well  as  man.     In  either  case,  since  Hi&ton 
itself  is  not  brought  within  Mr.  Stephens  scheme,  Scienq^ 
as  the  sum  of  existing  positive  knowledge  about  the  world  H 
naturally  excluded.      But   besides  the  ]iroperly  philosophj 
thought  which  seeks  rationally  to  co-ordinate  the  variety  < 
human   knowledge   with    a   view   more    or    less    direct 
practical  conduct,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  imaginativi 
synthesis,   since   by  this   (as  he   urges)   is   determined 
action    of  the   majority   of    mankind,   and    further    {as 
might  have  added)  because  the  philosophical  Hynthesis,  od 
being  in  the  same  way  verifiable  as  the  generaUsations  < 
positive  science,  must  always  contain  an  element  of  subjectivj 
sentiment  allying  it  to  imaginative  literature.     If  some  soi 
view  was  present  to  Mr,  Stephen's  mind,  there  is  not  wuittQJ 
a  good  reason  for  the  limitation  of  subjects  in  hia  bool 
while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  his   readers  may  be  glad   chat  1 
has  so  far  widened  his  scheme  as  to  give  them,  in  his  i 
and    often    brilliantly  written    pages,   a    varied    picture   i 
national    thought  and    feeling  alive    with  human  interead 
instead  of  the  abstract  and  one-featured  record,  apt  to  be  lailj 
leading,  which  Flistory  of  Philosophy  commonly  is.    Nor  in  tU 
case  at  least  is  good  literary  effect  procured  at  the  exper 
of  careful  research.     The  one  objection,  perhaps,  in  point  ( 
form,  that  can  he  brought  against   the  book  as  a   History  i 
Thought,  is  the  uneqnal  prominence  given  to  the  phases  ( 
religious  as  compared  with  philosophical  opinion, — if  it  i 
not  too  ungracious  to  say  so,  when  Mr.  Stephen  has  implrej 
in  his  ingenuous  preface  that,  but  for  bis  interest  in  the  retS 
gious  movements,  we  might  not  have  had  from  him  a  TiW 
of  tbe  century  at  all. 
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I  Mr.  Stephen's  view  one  figure  stands  forward  at  the 

)et^iiiiint{,  ftnd  re-appears  towering  above  all  others  in  every 

scene  of  the  history.     Whether  it  be  the  pliiloBupby,  or  the 

theology,  or  the  morals,  or  the  pnlitjcs  of  the  century  that  is 

under  review,  the  decisive  word,  representing  the  last   out- 

tne  of  what  was  in   men's  minds,  is  always  uttered    by 

Snme.     Half-way  through  the  century  dogmatic  speculation 

about   the   supernatural   ceased   of  a   suddeii :    Hume   had 

spoken,  and  ever  afterwards  those  who  were  concerned   to 

save   the   conclusions   of   metaphysical    philosophy  had  no 

r\  choice  but  to  try  torthem  by  another  road.    About  the  same 

me  the  hot  theolof^ical  warfare  that  had  filled   the  world 

ritb   clamour  for  two  generations  died  away  :  Hume  had 

"utig  a  mine  thai  sent  into  the  air  both  deists  who  were  not 

briatians,  and  Christian  apologists  who  were  but  deists.     It 

lok  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  Locke  before  the  utilitarian 

*  ethics,   so    congenial  to  the  national  mind,  got  a  definite 

philosophical  expression — from  Hume.     Hume  left  nothing 

unsaid  which  the  acutest  intellect  could  say  about  political 

phiiosiiphy  so  long  as  men  were  supposed  independent  atoms, 

and  there  was  no  thought   of  organic  evolution   or  serious 

consideration  of  historical  development.      And  if  the  histort- 

ekl  bptrit  began  to  awake  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 

BMb  prtiparation  for  the  work  of  the  age  to  come,  even  in  this 

BEBorward  movement  Hume  too  had  part.     When   we  remera- 

T)er,  besides,  who  it  was  that  almost  disowned   the  rugged 

work  of  his  strong  youth,  and  desired  to  Ije  judged  by  the 

fastidiously  polished  but  less  searching  essays  of  his  prime, 

we  see  with  what  reason  Mr.  Stephen  may  take  Hume  as 

quite   the   representative   thinker   of  a  century  quick  vnth 

intellectual  activity,  only  not  the  deepest. 

H       Should  we  try,  further,  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 

^nihole  course  of  thought  in  the  century,  as  it  presents  itself  to 

^Bfr.  Stephen,  the  spectacle  resolves  itself  into  a  number  of 

^Bksenos  which,  described  in  very  general  terms,  are  these  :  (1) 

^H^  movement  of  determined   philosophical  criticism  lasting 

Bwky  years  or  more  from  Locke  to  Hume,  destructive  of  the 

whole  edifice  of  speculative  metaphysic  reared  by  Descartes 

and  his  followers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  neither  itself 

constructive  otherwise  nor  exciting  (in  England),  while  the 
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century  lasted.  &ny  philoBophical  coustructioD  of  real 
permaneut  importaDce.  (2)  A  rationalistic  movement  ii 
religion,  prepared  iu  the  seventeenth  century,  and  following 
naturally  from  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  at  first  pro- 
moted by  the  influence  of  the  current  philosophical  ideas,  yet 
in  the  end  suppressed  by  the  advance  of  philosophical  opinion, 
or  changed  into  a  historical  investigation  of  the  external 
evidences  for  a  supernatural  revelation.  (3)  A  movemeut 
find  a  rational  ground  tor  moral  action,  by  way  of  supplem< 
to  the  weakened  force  of  the  theological  sanction,  or  as 
substitute  for  it  when  altogether  rejected,  l4)  A 
sponding  movement,  less  earnestly  maintained,  to  explain 
rational  principles  the  social  and  political  relations  subsistii 
between  men,  upon  the  decay  of  the  notion  of  supematurs! 
ordinance.  (5)  Within  this  last  movement,  a  special  deter- 
mination towards  economic  inquiry.  (6)  Finally,  a  varied 
literary  movement,  at  first  reflecting  very  faithfully  lbe^> 
dominant  philosophical  and  religious  conceptions,  but  aft 
wards,  as  these  became  e£fete  without  begetting  otbi 
opening  out  into  new  lines  of  sentiment  which  anticipat 
the  rational  thought  and  inquiry  of  the  coming  time. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  short  compass,  to  do  anything 
justice  to  the  working  out  of  so  comprehensive  a  scheme 
this  of  Mr.  Stephen's,  but  as  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
movements,  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of 
this  journal,  happen  to  be  rather  compendiously  treated, 
may  look  a  little  more  closely  at  his  view  of  these. 

The  dogmatic  philosophy  which  the  '  English  Criticisi 
broke   down   was   the  metaphysical  system  inaugurated 
Descartes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen  (though  the  point 
is  never  very  clearly  estahUshed  and  is  more  than  doubtful), 
the  same  system,  with  its  abstract  assumptions  and  deductive 
method,  dominated  the  minds  of  the  chief  English  rationalists 
in   religion,  whether  orthodox   or  deistical.      He   therefore 
begins  with  a  short  accoimt  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 
makes  no  reference  to  Bacon,  and  hut  incidental  reference 
Hobbes,  the  great  Knglish  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  ceni 
and  this  may  appear  strange ;  yet  there  is  reason  for  the  01 
sion.     Bacon  and  Hobbes  were,  each  in  his  generation  and 
bis  own  way,  true  representatives  of  the  English  spirit 
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liJosopby,  hut  it  was  not  till  Locke  abandoned  any  such 
lempt  as  vitlier  of  theirs  to  construct  au  objective  system 
universal  knowledge,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  critical 
bivestigation  of   the   mind's   powers,   that    England   joined 
\>perly  in  the  modem  philosophical  movement  of  Europe- 
true  that  Descartes   himself,  the  great  leader  ot  the 
iBovaiuent,  had  sought,  from  bis  pbilosopbtcal  starting- poirjt, 
9  work  out  also  an  explanation  of  the  uomirete  phenomena 
pf  nature.   Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
^c  attempt  was  practically  discredited  by  the  advance  of 
positive  physical  science  from  the  time  of  Galileo  ;  and  Locke 
is.  true  appreciation  of  the  Zeitgtid,  when,  iu  an  age  that 
iduced    "  such   masters   iis  the  great  Huygeuius  and  the 
[iiparable  Mr.  Newton,  with  some  other  of  that  strain," 
B  thou};ht  it  "ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  au  nnder- 
kbourer  iu  clearing  the  ground  a  httle,  and  removing  some 
f  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge".     Id  words 
ftoo  great  modesty,  we  have  here  from  Locke  himself  a 
batemeut  of  the  true  work  of  philosophy  in  modem  times, 
I  Wi!  see  how  in  him  English  philosophical  thoiiglit  coiues 
L)  relation  with  the  general  European  movement  which, 
lowever  diverted   by  this   or   that  speculative  genius,  has 
uways  been  directed  to  the  fundamental  inquiry  as  to  the 
ground  and  limits  of  knowledge.     In  particular,  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  was  an  attempt  to  found  eeitainty  of  knowledge 
Upon    the   immediate   deliverances   of  adult   consciousness, 
rithout   consideration   of  the   sources  and  development  of 
Bowledge,  and  in  respect  of  method  sought  to  proceed  by 
ray  of  rational  deduction  in  constructing  a  fabric  of  meta- 
jfaysical  doctrine.     This  was  exactly  what  Locke  set  himself 
(Om  the  ven,-  foundation  to  oppose.     That  the  question  of  the 
nlidity  and  limits  of  knowledge  must  depend  upon  an  inquiry 
pto  its  origin  and  development  was  bis  deepest  philosophical 
iDviction ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Stephen  well  points  out,  he 
[  his  successors  till  Hume  were   really  at  one  with  the 
siauB  in  restricting  the  inquiry  to  the  consciousness  of 
|te   individual   as  known  by   introspection,  and  had  not  a 
fereut  conception  of  the  meaning  of  real  existence,  yet  the 
ifference   of  method   could   not  but  lead  to  very  different 
iclasions.     How   far   Locke   himself  applied  the  critical 
13 
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solvent  to  the  system  of  dogmatic  metaphysics,  and  how,  wittj 
diverse  aims,  it  was  further  applied  by  Berkeley  and  Ham 
is  clearly  and  vigorously  set  forth  in  general  lines  by  I' 
Stephen.     The   result   was   what   we   know — that    rational 
speculation  by  itself,  apart  from  experience,  was  stripped  i 
all  authority, 

Mr.   Stephen,  having   always  more   than   an  antiquariai 
interest  in  his  subject — beiug,  in  fact,  for  a  histonan,  tOO| 
much  rather  than  too  little  apt  to  sit  in  judgment,  as  well  as 
set  forth  and  explain — is  especially  careful  to  consider  the 
attitude  of  Hume,  so  as  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock  to 
which  the  great  doubter  seemed  to  bring  all  hmnan  inquiry. 
while  shattering  the  system  of  speculative  metaphysic.     He 
finds  that  Hume's  point  of  view  was  essentially  artificial ;  that 
be  did  not  think  of  the  mind  of  the  individual  in  its  triu 
relation   to  the  social  organism — as  moulded  by  inflaencdl 
quite   different   from   the   disjointed   and  haphazard  aenac 
impressions  out  of  which  he  supposed  the  whole  fabric  ( 
intellectual  consciousness  had  ever  anew  to  be  reared  by  an 
for  each  person  ;  that  he  had  no  historical  sense,  much  less  | 
glimmer  of  that  scientific  notion  of  the  evolution  of  all  orgaui 
life  which  since  then  has  so  profoundly  aflfected  the  work  ( 
philosophical  interpretation.     The  criticism,  though  not  v 
elaborate,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  admirably  conducted,  and  is  a 
attempt  of  a  kind  that  has  been  too  seldom  made  by  syi 
pathisers   with   Hume's  philosophical   spirit  to  maintain  i 
intelligently  in  the  altered  state  of  human  knowledge  situ 
his  time.     As  such,    Mr,  Stephen's  judgment   deserves  chj 
attention  of  those  champions  of  a  different  philosophy  whi 
seem  to  think  that  a  textual  sifting  of  the  writings  of  Locta 
and  Hume,  revealing  manifold  mconsistvncies  and  defects  < 
thought,  is  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  a  death-blow  t 
the  cause  of  Experientialism  at  the  present  day.     Bat — ij 
exhibiting   Hume  as   the  hero  of  a  philosophic  oiovemoi 
which  effectually  accomplished  a  work  of  destruction,  yet  d 
it  from  principles  which  could  lead  to  no  constructive  restij 
so  that  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  and  by  means  of  vi 
research  in  history  and  special  science  was  there  gradoi 
formed,  in  these  latter  days,  something  like   au   adeqaafl 
experiential  philosophy — Mr.  Stephen  has  not  given  Buffioiei 
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promineDce  to  one  very  markect  phase  of  English  intellectual 

nquiry  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  do 

rsoine  injustice,  if  not  to  Hume's  predecessors,  at  least  to  his 

J  contemporaries  and  sncceasors  within  the  century.     Psychol- 

I  o^.  if  it  is  viewed  as  science,  has  yet  an  exceptional  standing 

llD  relation  to  philosophy,  and  cannot  be  neglected  iu  a  history 

Fof  philosophic    thought  in    England,  where  it  has  heen  so 

Btcftdily  cultivated  without  being  too  carefully  discriminated 

from  philosophy  proper.     Now  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  exposition, 

nowhere  gives  much  attention  to  the  progress  of  psychology, 

J  (tiougb  this  was  very  remarkable  within  the  century  ;  and 

I  hence  he  fails  to  assign  due  importance  to  one  in  particular  of 

Kfiume's   contemporaries — David   Hartley.       His   somewhat 

■disparaging  estimate  of  Keid,  in  the  last  generation  of  the 

■  century,  might  also  have  been  relieved  by  an  allowance  of 

■  Serious  purpose  as  a  psychological  inquirer  to  one  who  hi 

■  self  achieved  something,  and  moved  others  to  achieve  more. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  Locke's  work,  the  begin 
ling  of  all  that  followed  in  England,  had  two  sides,  which 
however  related  to  one  another,  may  he  clearly  distinguished, 
ad    were   in    fact   the   occasion   of  two   different   lines   of 
levetopment  in  Knglish  thought.     Essentially  a  philosopher 
1  his  concern  for  the  general  problem  of  knowledge,  he  sought 
Ibr  the  solution  of  it  in  a  psychological  spirit,  and  be  was  the 
t  who  expressly  took  up  this  position.     He  differed  from 
Itis   predecessors,  not  only  in  his  philosophical  conclusion, 
lat  from  all  of  them — even  his  own  countryman  Hobhes — 
1  putting  forward  the  psychological  question  of  the  growth 
of  knowledge  as   the   first  to  be   answered.     And  however 
nndeveloped  bis  own  psychology  was,  it  soon  appeared  from 
ivbat  followed  bow  effectively  he  had  given  an  impulse  to  new 
mquiry.     Berkeley  did  not  only  philosophise  after  the  manner 
t  Locke,  showing,  with  the  special  theological  purpose  that 
Uoved  biui,  how  all  knowledge  was  based  on  experience,  and 
'^hat  no  experience  could  be  assigned  portending  an  absolute 
existence  of  matter  :  he  began  in  his  New  Thevrifo/  Visi'in  the 
work  of  special  psychological  investigation  after  the  manner 
of  positive  science.     Even  Hume,  though  his  lasting  import- 
ance consists  iu  his  properly  philosophical  activity,  set  out  at 
the  beginning  with  the  distinctly  psychological  aim  of  found- 
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ing  a  "  science  of  man"  on  "experience  and  observation '1 
like  "  the  other  sciences,"  or,  as  he  also  expresset' 
making  an  "  application  of  experimental  philosophy  to  moral 
fiubjects,"  as  it  had  already  been  made  to  physical  nature. 
Now  what  Hume  thus  professed  to  do,  but  diverging  into  tlie 
critico-philoBOphical  vein  left  for  the  most  part  undone,  thil 
Hartley  expressly  essayed  and  carried  through,  however  I 
may  have  also  sought  to  combine  therewith  an  extraueotu 
(ethical  and  religious)  purpose ;  and  he  did  it  ae  foUowinj 
out  the  work  of  Locke  in  the  spirit  of  Newton.  If  Lockag 
Berkeley  and  Hume  are  a  series  representing  the  natural 
development  of  English  philosophical  thinking  at  the  tini 
Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hartley  are  another  series  representinj 
a  movement  of  psychological  inquiry  then  begun  and  destinw 
to  become  ever  broader  and  deeper.  And  the  second  serifli 
is  certainly  not  the  least  important  when  we  look  beyond  ttu 
century  to  what  followed.  The  most  characteristic  Kngl  " 
work  of  the  later  time  has  been  done  in  the  track  of  Hartlq 
rather  than  of  Hume.  This  is  true  even  of  t.he  work,  i 
^ycbolog;ical,  of  the  younger  Mill,  who,  though  he  presente 
.  a  logical  theorj-  of  positive  science  a  doctrine  allied  t 
me's  negative  philosophy,  did  not  borrow  it  from  Hiiin 
mt  rather  worked  it  out  independently  as  the  proper  phik 
Bophical  complement  to  the  psychology  of  Hartley  and  1 
father,  Hartley's  close  adherent.  It  is  still  more  true  of  thi 
psychological  work  of  the  so-called  Associationists,  Jam 
Mill  and  his  successors,  whether  of  the  straiter  sect  of  iigl 
dividualiHts.  or  of  the  broader  persuasion  inspired  with  tW 
doctrine  of  evolution.  The  note  of  English  psycholofl 
thus  far  has  been  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  in  relatiol 
with  physiological  conditions  (wherever  these  can  be  mM 
manifest),  and  this  without  express  metaphysical  assamptia 
or  even  to  the  exclusion  of  metaphysical  assumption, 
the  positive  sciences  generally,  whose  advance  has  depends 
on  their  being  thus  pursued.  To  Hartley,  more  than  Ml] 
other,  it  is  due  that  the  science  of  mind  has  been  brought  (fli 
the  side  on  which  it  can  be  brought)  into  relation  wil| 
physiology,  and  it  is  too  little  recognised  with  what  extn 
ordinary  insight  he  anticipated  some  o(  the  most  important 
results  now  established  in  physiological  psychology ;  while,  if 
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{t  Cftnnot  be  equally  said  that  he  steered  clear  of  metaphysical 
Hutiiptioiis  at  the  begiimiiip,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  his 
live  doctrine  of  mental  acquiBition  is  developed  without 
E  least  reference  to  them.     To  speak  of  him  as  Mr.  Stephen 
IS,  AS  a  materialist,  because  he  takes  account  of  physical 
iitious  ihrougliout.  is  no  more  fitting  than  it  would  be  to 
B  the  same  term  of  auy  scientific  psychologist  of  the  present 
Die ;  or,  if  he  is  so  described  because  he  supposed  the  con- 
ess  of  the  individual  to  result  wholly  from  a  grouping 
f  incidental  experiences,  the  term  is  no  more  applicable  to 
him  than  to  Locke.     Curiously  incoherent  as  are  the  parts  of 
his  general  philosophic  system  (if  philosophic  it  can  be  called), 
his  psychology  stands  as   one  of  the  most  remarkable   in- 
tellectual   productions  of  the  eighteenth   century,   destined 
later,  if  not  at  the  time,  to  have  the  deepest  influence  upon 
■  Knglish  Thought'. 

Passing  now  to  the  Morahats,  we  find  Mr.  Stephen's 
exposition  guided  by  one  main  conception.  So  long,  he 
maintains,  as  theology  was  a  vital  belief  in  the  world  and 
reserved  a  sufficient  infusion  of  the  anthropomorphic 
ut,  it  afforded  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
itie  common  questions  of  ethics — what  is  meant  by  "  ought " 
nd 'goodness' and  what  are  the  motives  that  induce  us  to 
B  good.  Nov  did  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  moral 
ientimentR  naturally  suggest  itself;  the  only  moral  inquiry 
likely  to  flourish  was  casuistry,  or  the  discussion  as  to  the 
details  of  that  legal  code  whose  origin  and  sanctions  were 
abundantly  clear.  But  wider  speculations  as  to  morality 
inevitably  occurred  as  soon  as  the  vision  of  God  became  faint. 
It  was  growing  faint  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  Hobbes 
could  venture  to  put  the  bold  questions  he  did.  It  had 
become  so  faint  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  men  stood  in 
face  of  a  strictly  practical  issue :  How  was  morality  to  survive 
theology?  Hence  the  outburst  of  ethical  inquiry  by  such  a 
multitude  of  thinkers.  Mr.  Stephen  ranges  them  under 
three  main  heads :  (1)  the  Intellectual  School  of  Clarke, 
Wollaston  and  Price ;  (2)  the  Common  Sense  School  of 
luller,  Hutcheaon  and  Heid ;  (3)  the  Utilitarian  School, 
lounded  on  Locke  and  comprehending  such  dififerent  repre- 
kaulatives  as  Hume,  Waterland,  Tucker  and  Paley.     Shaftes- 
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bury  and  Mandeville  are  at  the  same  time  treated  mcidentall]r<l 
at  cousiderable  length,  as  representing  extreme  phases  of  thafl 
recoil  &om  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  tbe  intellectualisls  ;fl 
and  a  separate  section  is  further  given  to  Hartley  and  Adaml 
Smith,  because  of  their  different  attempts  to  trace  the  psy^fl 
choUigical  genesis  or  derivation  of  the  moral  faculty  in  man.  ■ 
In  these  ethical  sections.  Mr.  Stephen  never  loses  his  holds 
upon  the  reader's  attention,  and  not  seldom  he  appears,* 
perhaps,  at  his  best  both  as  a  winter  and  as  a  philosopbicall 
critic.  Especially  when  he  has  to  deal  with  Huiue,  iii^M 
exposition  becomes  masterly,  and  there  is  a  very  striking! 
argument  against  looking  for  tbe  root  of  morality  in  such  aid 
iudividuahstic  psychology  as  that  beyond  which  all  Hnme'sl 
aciiteness  never  carried  him.  Mr.  Stephen's  way  of  putting;! 
the  alternative  position  is  to  say  that  tbe  ethical  problenifl 
cannot  be  solved  except  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  sociology  J 
but,  whether  called  sociology  or  a  truer  psychology  tbftM 
refuses  to  look  at  the  mental  development  of  tbe  iodividndd 
apart  from  the  social  medium  into  which  he  is  bora,  the  basia  vsM 
that  which  must  be  chosen  by  any  clear-sighted  experientialisM 
at  tbe  present  day.  After  Hume,  the  thinkur  who  1161*6  as  in 
moralist,  or  elsewhere  as  a  pbiloeophic  theologian,  received 
most  worthy  appreciation  from  Mr.  Stephen,  is  Butler.  Tbqn 
Berious.  not  to  say  sombre,  mood  of  the  man,  oppressed  nitllfl 
a  sense  of  the  dire  reality  of  existence  in  an  optimistic  aga^ 
strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  in  tbe  mind  of  bis  critic,  an^l 
evokes  a  response  whose  strength  is  hardly  weakened  byfl 
their  speculative  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  supernatural^ 
Of  Mr.  Stephen's  other  estimates,  that  of  Samuel  Clarke  ill 
among  tbe  most  successful.  Like  Butler,  Clarke  falls  to  b«M 
treated  at  two  places  in  his  different  characters  of  tbeologiau 
and  moi-alist,  and  both  must  be  consulted  for  the  judgment  ofl 
him  in  either  capacity,  Mr,  Stephen  compares  bim,  by  avitin 
happy  inspiration,  to  another  famous  Cambridge  doctor,v 
better  known  in  these  days  but  nut  more  promineuK  hs  aifl 
intellectual  figure  than  Clarke  was  in  bis  time — uamelifl 
Whewell.  Clarke's  distinction,  while  bred  under  Bogli^H 
conditions  and  holding  in  great  part  by  native  authorities 
in  science  and  philosophy,  was  that  he  had  drunk  also  afl 
foreign   springs,   and   knew  at   once  how  far  it  became  ad 
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Lglish  theolo^aii  to  go  with  outlandish  speculative  philo- 
s  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  stop  of  even  to  lift  up 
B  voice  against  their  wayward  aberrations.  Mr.  Htephen 
Lher  overstates  liis  dependence  on  Descartes,  or  overlooks 
9  dependduco  on  Newton  and  his  relation  to  Lonke.  There 
■  also  some  want  of  precision  in  the  passage  referred  to  (voL 
.  11()),  where  Leibni:;  is  specially  named  as  the  thinker 
rhoin  Clarke  stood  '"  in  the  same  sort  of  relation  which 
liewel)  occupied  to  modem  German  philosophers"  (niean- 
Kaiit).  But.  all  the  same,  the  comparison  remains  a 
I  felicitous  one,  and  the  remark  which  follows,  that  "  in 
tenint;  the  foreign  doctrines  to  suit  English  tastes  he 
»:eeds  in  enervating  them  without  making  them  substaiiti- 
more  reasonable,"  while  throwing  a  real  light  upon 
Irko,  i«  a  good  instance  of  Mr,  Stephen's  power,  displayed 
roughout  his  volumes,  of  dropping  observations  that  strike 
bme  in  regard  to  tliinkers  not  so  far  removed  as  those 
t  the  eigbtoenth  century. 

However,  as  a  history  of  ethical  speculation  in  England  at 

the  lime.  Mr.  Stephen's  review  of  the  morahsts  strikes  one 

as  defective  in  several  ways.     No  explanation  is  offered  of 

the   remarkable   fact  that  the  philosophical  activity   of  the 

English    nund    was    directed    so    predominantly   into    the 

line  of  ethical  speciitalion,  not  slackening  here  even  when 

about  the  middle  ot  the  century  intellectual  speculation  was 

nek  with  sudden  collapse.    The  review  is  also  too  abruptly 

lOded  and  is  more  abruptly  begun  ;  in  particular,  no  attempt 

aiug  made  at  the  beginning  to  show  the  relation  in  which 

e  different  ethical  efforts  of  the  eighteenth  century  stood 

^  earlier  English  efforts  m  the  seventeenth.   Again  by  claas- 

\  together  under  the  one  head  of  '  Utihlariaus,'  moralists 

p  different  as  Hume  on  the  one  hand,  and  Locke,  Waterland, 

lacker  and  Paley  on  the  other,  the  common  prejudice  aganist 

Blihtariauism.  as  if  it  were  a  system  of  selfishness,  tends  to 

nfirmed.    And  the  principle  itself  which  guides  the  whole 

[position — lliat  the  philosophical  iuquirj'  into  the  grounds 

right  action  was  determined  by  the  weakening  of  the  reli- 

ms  sanction — seems  to  come  short  of  expressing  the  facts, 

1  firttt  and  last,  or  even  is  rather  obviously  at  variance 

1  Bome  of  them. 
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The   stroDg   point   of   the   English   niiad   in   theoretical 
philosophy,  as  Mr.  Steplien  remarks  early  in  his  work,  ia  i 
vigorniiB   grasp   of  facta,    its   weakness    is  its  compajratin 
indifference  to  logical  sjiumetry.     Not  less  characteristic  bM 
been  the  Eugbsb  habit  of  thinking  always  with  some  view  ti 
practice,  and  making  the  theory  of  practice  its  chief  philoc 
phical  concern.      Far  back  in  the  days  of  the  Middled 
when  the  Church  drew  to  itself  the  intellectual  serv'ice  of  a 
the   western  peoples,  and  there  was  but  one  pbiloaopby— 
Christian   and   European,  the   national   tendency  above  t 
things  to  moralise  already  betrayed  itself  in  English  Schttol- 
men  like  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Roger  Bacon  anticipated 
that  conception  of  knowledge  as  subservient  to  human  practice 
which  another  Bacon  is  supposed  to  have  first  disclosed  I 
the  world-'     The  later  utterance  by  Francis  Bacon,  coincidi 
iiig  with  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  philosophic 
thought  when  the   nations   each  went  their  own  way, 
indeed  so  peculiarly  impressive  that  his  countrymen  are  no( 
unnaturally   thought  to  have  been  ever  since  bound  by  it! 
spell :  but  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  see  in  the  great  preache) 
of  Induction   only   the   representative   for  the  time  of  thl 
national  habit  of  thinking.     Hobbes,  who  owed  nothing  ( 
Bacon,  and  took  nothing  from  him,  was  not  less  practically 
minded  in  bis  deductive  speculations,  having  never   absent 
from  his  view  the  regulation  of  human  conduct  in  society 
even  when  dealing  with  the  most  general  aspects  of  know 
ledge.     Nor  was  Locke,  who  owed  no  more  to  Hobl>es  thM 
Hobbes  to  Bacon,  but  with  sturdy  originality  worked  out  I 
inquiry  into  human  knowledge  as  an  English  counterpie< 
to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  reigning  abroad,  a  whit  behini 

either  in  his  recognition  of  morality  as  "  the  proper  sciei     

and  business  of  mankind  in  general,"  while  the  useful  aita 
should    be   the   concern   of  special  experts   in   default  of  a 
"  scientifical    knowledge  "   of  nature  not  to   be  attained  1 
human  faculties.     Berkeley,  again,  specidated  with  a  moi 
or  religious,  at  all  events  a  directly  practical,  object  i 
and  Hume's  Moral  Philosophy  remains  the  most  seriooB,  i 

<  Tli«!  rulatiou  ol  tlie  later  to  the  earlier  Bacon  is  flhortl.y  but  el 
iiidioated  in  the  irtrmluctory  Lecture  delivered  bv  Prot  A^ 
OweiiB  Colt^e  in  October  kst :  Hoair  Ancoii  :  llif  FhiktojAii  of  S 
Out  MiddU  Agn  (UancheBter:  Coniish,  1876), 
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y  himself  it  wue  the  most  cherisbed,  of  his  achievements. 
What  a  moralising  vein  pervades  the  general  literature  of 
our  country,  to  the  sacrifice  of  artistic  aim,  has  not  seldom 
been  remarked,  though  it  has  never  beeu  more  forcibly 
exhibited  than  by  Mr.  Stephen  himself  in  describing  the 
literary  activity  proper  of  the  period.  It  is  inteUigible.  then, 
or  at  least  it  is  not  surprising,  bow  varied  and  constantly 

tewed  should  have  been  the  attempts  by  English  thinkers 
the  eighteenth  century,  smaller  as  well  as  greater,  to 
ermine  the  reason  and  aims  of  human  conduct,  and  how 
:y  should  have  been  continued  at  a  time  when  abstract 
taphysica)  inquiry  hecame  paralysed;  more  especially 
ce  the  psychological  impulse,  which  has  told  so  markedly 
on  the  development  of  ethical  thought  in  England,  went  on 
as  we  have  seen  steadily  gatliering  strength,  unaffected  if 
not   reinforced    by    the  circnmstances  of  the  philosophical 

K ad-block. 
With  such  a  determination  of  the  English  mind  towards 
Actical  philosophy,  even  as  exhibited  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury only,  it  is  in  any  case  hardly  to  be  expected  that  then  for 
the  first  time  ethical  inquiry  should  all  of  a  sudden  begin  ;  and 
yet  this,  it  must  be  said,  is  the  rather  misleading  impression 
^^pven  by  Mr.  Stephen's  chapter  on  the  moralists.     It  is  true 
^^■W   alludes   at   starting   to    Hobbes's   bold   speculations   on 
^^BOoratity  launched  in  the  middle  of  tbe  previous  century,  but 
he  does  not  suggest,  as  in  the  interest  of  historical  under- 
standing he  might  even  have  impressed,  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  ethical  positions  of  the  later  time 
teie  already  taken  up  at  the  earlier.     For  example,  the  so- 
iled Intellectual   School  of  Clarke,  Wollaston,  and  Price 
which,  by  the  way,  the   shortcomings  are  mucii  more 
actively    exposed    than    its    serious   scientific    import   is 
mowledged)  is  treated  without  any  reference  to  Cud  worth  ; 
iough   Cudwortb,    besides   euunciatiug   all    the    most   dis- 
^nctive   doctrines   of  the   school— as   I'rice,   by    borrowing 
ivliolesale  from  bim  rather  than  from  Clarke,  allows — was 
author  even   of  the   "magniloquent  trick  of  language 
wal  the  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  things"  which 
tlr.  Stephen  declares  to  be  the  sole  relic  that  survived  its 
It  is  also  a  real  omission,  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
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UtilitarJaniBiii,  whether  in  its  stricter  sense  or  in  the  loose 
sense  of  HecloniBiii  adopted  in  the  heading  of  Mr,  Stephen'* 
section,  to  m&ke.  no  reference  to  Cumberiand,  who  has  beeaj 
not  untruly  described  as  the  first  philosophical  moralist  tha) 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  who  certainly  did  (to  whatevea 
dreary  extent)  reason  about  the  grounds  of  haman  conduol 
in  the  spirit  considered  most  essentially  English.     If  a  perio(" 
is  to  be  understood   historically,  it  must  not  be  taken  I 
strictly,  at  least  ft  parte,  prce;  and  unfortunately  it  is  just  i] 
dealing   with   the   moral    philosophers    that    Mr.    Stepbei 
confines   himself  with   exceptional   rigour    to   his   centnryJ 
thereby  not  a  little  reducing  the  value  of  the  very  part  of  him 
work  that  otherwise  comes  nearest  to  fuliiUing  the  condition^ 
of  a  history  of  philosophical  thought. 

It  is  impoBsihle  also  not  to  regret  the  confusion  cause 
by  classing  under  the  one  head  of  Utilitarianism  all  tboi 
morahstB  who  in  any  way  make  the  rule  of  right  dependei 
on  the  promotion  of  happiness.     Of  course,  this  use  of  tli« 
term   may   he  justified,   because,    in    strictness,   it   appliei| 
equally  to  the  selfish  pursuit  of  one's  own  happiness  and  fi 
the  conscious  regard  for  the  good  of  all ;  but  nobody  know 
better  than  Mr.  Stephen,  or  indeed  has  better  set  forth  0 
the   whole,   the   distinctive   character  of  that  ethical  viei 
which  was  lifted  at  once  into  importance  by  the  genias  t 
Hume,  and  has  later  become  so  identified  with  the  KnglicI 
name  in  practical  philosophy.     Neither  in  a  theoretic  nor  ia 
any  other  point  of  view  is  justice  done  to  Hume's  serioa 
attempt  to  find  a  rational  explanation  of  morality  when  1 
is  ranked  with   theological   moralists   like  Waterland,  who" 
solves   all   difficulties  by  direct    resort  to  the  supernatural 
sanction,  or  even  with  Locke,  who  in  a  more  round-about 
and  unceitain  way  has  recourse  to  the  same  constraininj 
authority.     How  greatly  concerned  Hume  was  to  prove  thl 
natural  existence  in  man  of  altruistic  sentiments  is  so  cle( 
apprehended  and  plainly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Stephen,  that  E 
him  at  least  we  have  a  right  tfl  expect  no  such  indisc 
classing   as   may   tend    to   obscure    the   most   fund  amen  t^ 
distinction.     Not  only,  however,  is  the  loose  classifict 
made,  but,  in  his  eagerness  to  show  how  much  better  tn 
system   of  altruistic   ibut  dependent)  morality  can  now  I 


(an 
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find  Mr.  Steplieu  carried  to  tbe  length  of  com- 
mittiiii;  uii  injustice.  Wheu  he  says  that  "  later  writers  of 
the  Benthaiuist  school  tieuerally  show  ii  reluctuicd,  as  did 
Xieiitham  hiuiBeU,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  perfectly 
di»iiitcrc<>t6d  emotion'*  (ii.  p.  lOH),  hv  s&ys  what  it  would  be 
difficult  to  iiiakt^  ^ood  of  any  later  utilitarian  of  philosophical 
aUuidiD^.     And  speaking  of   Bentbani,   it   is  surely  by  an 

itrary  exclusion  that  the  author  of  the  Prineiplen  uf  MoraU 
Ltffutation  (written  before  the  year  17H0)  is  referred  to 
preseiit  century.  Thoujfh  there  is  truth  in  the  remark 
"  the  history  of  Utilitarianism,  as  aii  active  forct*," 
ngs  to  the  mueteeiith  century,  at  least  as  re<^rds  civil 

islation,  yet  nothiufj  is  more  characteristic  of  tlie  history 
of  English  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  than  that  in 
the  last  generation  of  it  there  should  have  been  fomaulaied 
those  principles  of  public  and  private  right  of  which  so 
revolutionary  an  applicutinu  was  destined  lu  time  to  be 
intule.  Nor  if  it  should  be  granted  that  Bentham's  utili- 
tarianism, as  an  attempt  to  base  uioralily  upon  observation, 
'iacBS  it  ■'  to  a  mere  chaos  of  empirical  doctrines,"  ae  much 

Hume's,  is  tliis  anything  but  a  reason  for  aasociatmg  it 
ith  the  work  of  the  eighteentb  century.  There  would  be 
more  reason,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Stephen's  point  of  view,  in 
referring  even  the  younger  Mill  to  the  eighteenth,  than  in 
taking  the  opposite  course  with  bis  great  master  in  politics 
and  morals. 

A  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  seemed  called  for  on  that 
conception  which,  if  it  can  hardly  be  said  in  fact  to  guide, 
yet  stands  in  the  fiont  of  Mr.  Stephen's  treatment  of  the 
moral  philosophers.  Were  the  manifold  ethical  theories 
that  sprang  up  in  the  century  all  so  many  attempts  to  find 
a  secular  rule  of  human  conduct  in  default  of  the  decayed 
or  decaying  influence  of  theological  precepts?  The  notion 
ondoubtedly  fits  some  of  the  facts  and  involves  a  general 
truth.  Ethics,  so  prominent  a  department  of  the  ancient 
philosophical  systems,  was  of  all  the  more  obvious  subjects 
of  rational  speculation  tbe  least  cultivated  when,  after  the 
long  centuries  of  faitb  without  thinking,  the  Christian 
doctors  of  the  Middle  Age  began  to  think  about  their  faith. 
Not  that  the  practical  rule  of  life  was  made  &  matter  of  no 
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concern ;  but  it  had  been  provided  so  expressly  by  sapei^| 
natural  anthority  that  there  could  be  no  qnestion  except  n^H 
to  how  it  ehonld  be  apphed  in  the  varying  circomstances  (^| 
the  human  lot.  Hence  all  BUcb  reasoning  as  ibere  wi^| 
about  human  conduct  assumed  the  form  and  the  name  olH 
Moral  Theoiogj',  while  the  complementan'  doctrine  o(  Nstafl 
ral  Theology  was  but  a  part,  however  large,  of  the  th«ore(i^| 
philosophy  of  the  time.  Theology  stood  for  the  whole  0^| 
practical  philosophy ;  and  thus  in  no  direction — iioi  ev«^H 
that  of  positive  physical  science — could  the  modem  spiiit^| 
when  il  awoke,  break  away  more  decisively  from  th« 
bondage  of  scholasticism  than  by  entering  on  the  path  of 
ethical  inquiry.  Every  great  ethical  system  that  has  since 
been  given  tft  the  world  has  truly  been  an  attempt  to  find  tfl 
strictly  rational  law  of  conduct.  Such  were  the  sjstems  aU 
Spinoza  and  Kant,  and  such  also  was  the  system  of  Haiui^| 
Such  even,  as  Mr.  Stephen  might  fairly  contend,  was  thofl 
cliaracter  of  some  of  the  minor  ethical  doctrines  which  hoM 
passes  under  review.  Bat  hardly  will  his  reader  carry  aw^w 
the  impression  that  the  EDglisli  moralists  of  the  eiehteeptU 
century  generally  bad  reached  the  stage  of  philosophidfl 
detachment  from  the  old  theological  basis.  Had  the  "viaiatH 
of  God  "  become  faint  in  Butler — Butler  to  whom  conscienoS 
was  truly  the  voice  of  a  supernatural  judge,  and  wfaoeSa 
psychology  was  the  controversial  buttress  of  his  ethics  rathalM 
than  its  philosophical  foundation'?  Was  Clarke  the  leaa  ^M 
Schoolman  in  spirit  because  he  lived  in  the  days  of  NewutH 
and  affected  the  form  of  scieuti&c  demonstration  ?  Or  wijH 
Paley  satisfied  that  the  truth  should  be  told  without  the  fei3 
of  hell  and  the  hope  of  heaven?  Mr.  Stephen  must  drOM 
out  of  view  all  but  two  or  three  of  his  Knghsh  moralistH 
before  he  can  see  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  clear  begiiM 
nings  of  that  determined  search  for  a  naturalistic  ground  qh 
ethics  which  is  being  pursued  in  the  nineteenth,  but  noH 
even  now  is  admitted  without  protest  and  resistance.  I 

The  truth,  perhaps,  is  that  Mr.  Stephen,  who  is  always  IH 
much  a  critic  as  an  historian  and,  what  is  more,  a  oritioi^l 
thinker  anxiously  concerned  about  the  speculative  issues  flfl 
bis  own  time,  jias  been  somewhat  over-ready  to  see  UlM 
preBcnt  in  the  past,  and  to  reckon  n-ith  the  long  departed  tfM 
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if  they  were  adversaries  or  allies.  This  fault,  if  it  is  one, 
he  can  best  expiate  by  writing  another  work,  that  not  only 
will  give  better  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  special  faculty 
but  will  be  the  more  valuable  according  as  he  gives  it  free 
play  and  does  not  scruple,  while  tracing  the  currents  of 
opinion,  to  direct  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Let 
him  give  us  that  critical  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  which  the  very  defects  as  well  as  the 
excellences  of  his  present  voliunes  mark  him  out  as  signally 
able  to  essay. 


THE  PHYSICAJj  BASIS  OF  MIND.' 


Under  this  title  Mr.  Lewes,  in  hia  new  volame,' 
from  the  general  part  of  his  philoaopbical  task  to  deal  with 
the  more  special  'Problems  of  Life  ami  Mind,'  and  delivers 
himnelf  on  various  questions  that  bave  lately  en^roaBed  muoh 
attention.     Proiuiueut  among  these  ia   the  question  of  i 
called    Auima)    Automatism,   and    it   is    proposed 
following  pages  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject  afti 
cousidertug  bis  handling  of  it :  but  first  it  is  necessary,  i 
well  as  due  to  Mr.  Lewes,  to  take  account  of  other  parts  Q 
the  volume,  which   contain    the   results  of   long-pro  tracts 
inquiry. 

In  this  country  at  least,  Mr.  Lewes  holds  an  atmot 
unique  position.  He  is  a  philosophical  thinker  and  psychdd 
logical  inquirer  who  is  also  a  practical  worker  in  physiologyfl 
or  he  ia  a  physiologist  whose  positive  investigations  of  tb4 
innermost  phenomena  of  organic  life  aie  guided  by  traioal 
psychological  insight  and  an  ever-present  regard  to  philcH 
phical  principles.  In  either  aspect  of  it,  his  activity  is  < 
prime  interest  to  all  who  at  this  present  time  are  coiicemaj 
about  the  problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  Physiological  BpeciaT 
ists,  who  naturally  are  every  day  more  and  more  encroachii^ 
on  the  psychological  domain,  may  draw  much  enlightenmeql 
from  one  who  knows  how  to  speak  their  language  as  well  a 
the  other ;  and  psychologists,  who  have  to  endure  many  t 
sneer  for  their  readiness  to  eke  out  subjective  obserratioi 
with  second-band  objective  discoveries,  may  repose  spec 
confidence  iu  a  fellow-inquirer  who  accepts  no  physiologici 
results  that  be  does  not  himself  verify.  Those  parts,  thei 
fore,  of  his  present  volume  where  he  appears  most  distiucti]! 

'  Mind,  ill  24. 

'  The  Phyeieal  BatU  tij  Mind,  with  illnstrations.  Being  the  Heoond  Seri^ 
of  Prdblam  of  Life  aiid  Mitid,  b,v  Gborob  Uknrv  Lbwes.  Londonfl 
Triibner  k  Co.,  1877.  (Vol.  L  of  the  First  Series,  Tlu:  Foiindiaiont  of  m 
Vmd,  appeared  in  1874,  and  vol.  ii.  to  1875.)  * 
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lin  tiiB  doable  character  of  pliysiologiat  and  psychologist,  or 
pai-es  the  way  for  assiuuiiiy  it,  ha-ve  the  strongest  claim 
attention  here.  A  short  preliminary  survey  of  the 
ilouje'  will  make  plain  what,  tliey  are. 

We  have  tirst  a  series  of  discussions  on  "  The  Nature  of 

Since  it  is  animal  organisuis  that  manifest  mind,  a 

,r  view  of  the  distinctive  character  of  vital  organisation 

.Inrally  the   primary  requisite   for   understanding   that 

icial  form  of  life  which  mind  is.     Towards  the  general 

;ament  of  his  volume.   Mr.   Lewes  hare  more  especially 

iteiids  that  no  mechanical  expression  can  ever  adequately 

ireaent  the  processes  of  life :  he  also  impressea,  for  use 

ir  on,  the  very  important  distinction   between  Property 

Piiuction  which  he  had  the  credit,  nearly  twenty  years 

[o,  nf  first  bringing  clearly  into  view  in  the  physiological 

ieuco  of   the   present   (generation.     The   consideration   of 

ital  phenomt-na  is  then  brought  to  a  close  in  a  long  chapter 

Bvohition,  which  aims  at  showing  that  a  struggle  for 

iistenco  is  maintained  not  only  among  organisms  but  also 

long  their  component  tiasiies  and  organs,   and  that  the 

lity  of  type  in  organisms  is  rather  to  be  explained  by  all- 

ading  laws  of  Organic  Alilinity  than  by  Mr.  Darwin's 

ipposition  of  Unity  of  Descent.     The  next  section  is  con- 

led  with  ■  The  Nervous  Mechanism,'  and  contains  much 

iiructive  criticism  of  current  scientific  doctrines,  followed 

by  an  exposition  of  such  general  notions  of  the  structure 

id  action  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  author  believes  can 

affirmed  in   the   present   imperfect   state  of   knowledge. 

len  follows,  under  the  heading  of  '  Animal  Automatism,' 

Bomewhat   varied    collection   of   dissertations — historical, 

itract,  polemical — directed  to  the  assertion  of  "  the  bio- 

ical  point  of  view"  against  a  purely  mechanical  one  in 

treating  of  mind  as  related  to  the  living  organism.     And 

last,  withiu  the  present  volume.  '  The  Reflex  Theory,'  which 

forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  neuro- 

lysiology,  is  subjected  to  an  elaborate  consideration  from 

same  "biological"  point  of  view,  taken  as  it  had  already 

'been  by  the  author  in  regard    to  this   particular  question 

when  he  wrote  his  well-knovFii  popular  work  Thf  Pki/sioloi)i/ 

of  Common  Life. 
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The   last   two   "problems,"   while   intimately  conneclaj 
arise    naturally    out    of   the    "problem"    of   the    NervoM 
Mechanism   as   treated   by  Mr.    Lewes,  and    must   be   : 
preached  through  it.    On  the  other  hand,  the  iireliminary  d 
cussion  on  the  Nature  of  Life,  if  its  general  import  i 
in  view  later  on,  need  not  here  detain  us.      Not  the  le« 
interesting  portion,  it  may  only  be  remarked  in  passing,  i 
that  in  which  Mr,  Lewes  seeks  to  generalise  the  princjf^ 
of  Natural  Selection  by  extending  it  to  the  organised  elemenli 
of  composite  animal  organiBations  :  as  he  had  already  aooi 
years  ago  proposed  to  amend  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  in  anothi 
direction,  namely,  by  supposing  Natural  Selection  to  proot 
upon  an  indefinite  number  of  original  protoplasts  emergin 
under  similar  conditions,  instead  of  the  four  or  five  or  evea 
one  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself  at  once  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  variety  of  related  organic 
forme.      Mr.  Darwin,  in  reply  to  the  earlier  criticism,  ha8_ 
admitted  {Oru/in  of  Spates,  (jth  ed,.  p.  42-5)  the  possibiliM 
that  at  the  first  commencement  of  life  many  different  forin 
were  evolved,  but  thinks  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  thi 
case  only  a  very  few  have  left  modified  descendants.     Onj 
would  gladly  learn  his  opinion  of  the  extension  now  propose 
of  his  famous  theory.     Perhaps  it  may  be  guessed  that  I 
would   dechue   to  load  the  theory  with   au   application  i 
purely  speculative,  and  not  nnreasonably,  considering  tU 
difficulty  of  its  verification  even  within  the  original  UmitI 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  in  view  of  what  i 
known  of  the  composition  of  organisms  from  living  elementa 
that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species  is  but  one  aspect  0 
the  general  question  as  to  the  development  of  life,  aud  I~ 
Lewes  does  good  philosophical  work  when  he  taisas  it  j 
its  full  impUcation. 

As  regards  the  Nervous  Mechanism,  Mr,  Lewes  has  loQl 
been  known  to  hold  unfashionable  opinions,  which  now  aftj 
last  receive  a  formal  expression.  He  confines  himself  tot 
the  present,  indeed,  to  the  more  general  aspects  of  the 
nervous  system,  reserving  the  question  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  till  the  physiological  exposition  can  he  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  survey  of  psychological  processes  ;  but,  sa 
it  stands,  his  treatment  is  fraught  with  observations  of  deep 
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Bpoport  to  tlie  pBycliolu^iHt-  Mr.  Lewes  is  persuaded  thnt 
^P^reat  part  uf  the  current  doctrine,  coDfidently  propounded 
Hby  anatomists  and  physiiilogista  and  implicitly  received  by 
Bou  coiiMin^  psychoioyioal  inquirers,  is  either  wholly  baae- 
B^H  or  at  least  not  yet  based  on  actual  experience.  An 
HpiaginiLry  anatomy  makes  fibres  run  into  cells  and  cells 
Kroloni;  themselves  as  fibres  in  a  way  that  no  eye  has  ever 
^■Ben,  all  because  of  a  pbysioKigica]  prepossession  as  to  the 
^Mtt  played  by  these  particular  elements  in  the  nervous 
Hyrstem.  It  is  by  an  over-siiuplification  of  the  system  that 
Hfaese,  elements  are  singled  out  from  the  whole  mass  of  it, 
Fittid  the  proper  scientific  task  of  analysis  is  again  overdone 
Kflrbeii  division  is  arbitrarily  made  of  the  system  into  aides 
Kftlid  parts,  which  are  credited  with  such  diverse  characters 
H|i  separation  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand  how 
Huey  should  fonu  together  a  system  the  most  coherent  and 
Bnifurra  that  is.  It  ia  difScult  not  to  allow  the  force  of  Mr. 
^Ktewes's  objections  against  many  of  the  most  fundamental 
^■Ositiout)  in  the  reigning  doctrine  of  neuro-physiology,  end 
Hbe  vigour  of  his  criticism,  informed  as  it  is  by  the  practice 
^■f  original  experimental  work,  bespeaks  attention  to  the 
Hbctrine  (given  in  outline)  which  be  would  substitute,  at 
^■Mst  provisionally,  for  the  too  definite  teaching  of  the 
^■ehools.  Some  of  his  more  characteristic  views,  not  now 
^bpressed  for  the  first  time,  have  indeed  already  begun  to 
B^dify  the  traditional  dogma  in  the  minds  of  younger 
^■bysiologiats. 

H  The  key-note  of  bis  doctrine  ia  the  aBsertion  of  uniformity 

B(  structural  plan  and  mode  of  working  in  all  parts  of  the 

^^ervons  system,  high  and  low.     This  is  not  denied,  or  is  even 

nffirmed.  in  so  many  words,  by  physiologists  in  general,  but 

tliey  are  apt  td  couple  any  such  assertion  with  others  which 

to  Mr.  Lewes  seem  to  rob  it  of  alt  its  significance — as,  for 

instance,    that   the  action   of   the-   lower   centres  is   purely 

reflex  or  mechanical ;  that  the  action  of  the  higher  centres 

differs  in  beiug  conscious  action  ;  that  particular  nerve-ceUs 

nre  sensory  or  motor,  or  even  sensational,  or  ideational,  or 

[actional:  and  the  Uke.     Not  that  he  either  pretends  that 

tere  is  no  distinction  in  the  action  of  the  different  ports; 

lere  is  undoubtedly  the  most  marked  difference  of  function 
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or  use,  according  as  the  various  collections  of  Dervous  al< 
ments,  distinguished   e.s   particular   nerves   or   centres, 
connected  with  different  structures  in  the  bodily  organisi 
But    this    circumstance    only   makea   it    the    more   vi' 
important,  for  the  comprehension  of  the  system  generallfg 
to  signalise  the  fundamental  identity  of  character  pervadii 
all  its  parts,  and  this  Mr.    Lewes  does  by  distinguishi; 
(after  Bichat)  Property  from  Function,  and  maintaining  thi 
the  elements  of   the  system  in   all   their  variety,   both 
elements  and   when    aggregated,  manifest   everywhere  i 
perfectly  characteristic  property.     This   property  he  Bpeal 
of  ander  the  two  names  of  "  Neurility  "  and  "Sensibility,' 
according  as  it  is  presented  by  the  nervous  hues  branchii 
out  towards  the  periphery  or  by  the  parts  distinguished 
central ;  but,  however  named,  we  are  to  think  of  a  purely 
objective  quality,   symbolising  a  multitude  of  changes  ex- 
ureEBible  ultimately  only  in  terms  of  motion.     Thus  under- 
,  the  coticeplion  uudimbtedly  helps   to  a  clear  undi 
(Dding  of  the  whole  system  of  neural  processes,  which  i| 
ftiarwise  apt  to  be  misconceived  from  the  fact  that  oa»l 
conscious  mental   life  is  obviously  related   to  some  of  the 
processes  rather  than  to  others,  or   to  some  more  than  to 
others.     There   is,    besides,   positive   evidence    that   uatire 
property  survives  functional  appropriation  in  the  well-known 
facts,  estabhshed  by  Vulpiart  and  others,  of  function  becom- 
ing experimentally  reversed :  and   Mr.   Lewes  would  even 
suggest  in  one  place   (p.  282)  that  the  same  fibres  which 
carry  impulse  out  to  the  muscles  may  transmit  the  muscular 
reaction  as  a  recurrent  stimulus  inwai-ds  to  the  centres — a 
view  which,  if  it  cxuld  be  maintained,  would  help  to  recon- 
cile the  notoriously  oppositf^  interpretations  of  the  muecolmr 
sense  now  prevalent.     He  also  gives  due  prominence  to  ftO 
the  facts  tending  to  sliow  that  nerve-fibres  are  not  merdj 
passive  carriei-s,  and  that  the  grey  matter  (for  esample.  in 
tlie  spinal  cord)  performs  the  work  of  transmission  oa  well 
as  any  fibres. 

Next  to  the  fundamental  uniformity  of  plan  and  [iiimiB 
throughout  the  nervous  system,  it  is  the  actual  cohereiioa 
and  solidarity  of  its  parts  with  unity  of  action  that  Mr. 
Lewes  is  most  concerned  to  establish  against  the 
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!<I  "analysis"  of  tbe  common  pfay&iological  view.  He 
objects  to  the  dtstinctiou  of  peripheral  and  central  parts  as 
artificial,  protests  against  the  oppOHilion  of  sensalion  and 
motion  if  taken  to  imply  the  independent  and  unrelated 
rking  of  two  sides  in  the  nervous  system,  and  seeks 
ive  all  to  brin^  into  relief  the  diffuse  character  which 
irvoiis  disturbance  is  prune  to  assume  with  the  effect  of 
Implicating  the  whole  organism.  He  does  not.  of  course, 
overlook  tbe  salient  feature  of  the  nervous  system  known 
as  "  isolated  conduction,"  or  forget  how  mental  growth 
through  experience  depends  upon  restriction  of  the  original 
"  irradiation  " ;  but  he  ia  utterly  sceptical  as  to  the  elliciency 
of  tbe  medullary  sheath  which  is  commonly  assigned  as  the 
.ns  of  insulating  the  ultimate  nerve-lines,  while  refusing, 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  or  ignorance,  to  hazard 
other  explanation  of  the  fact  in  as  far  as  it  occurs, 
lat  it  must  not  be  asserted  in  any  absolute  sense,  so  as 
imply  6xity  or  invariability  of  nervous  conduction,  he  is 
lite  sure:  "fluctuation."  he  is  never  tired  of  repeating,  ia 
the.  characteristic  at  least  of  central  combinations,  and  this, 
he  more  than  suggests,  may  be  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  a  structural  element  for  which  no  allowance  has  been 
made  in  tbe  current  physiological  theories,  namely,  the 
so-called  Neuroglia.  According  to  some  a  kind  of  merely 
connective  tissue,  affording  mechanical  support  to  the  true 
{fibrous  and  cellular)  elements  of  tbe  nervous  syetera  while 
itself  not  neural,  this  "nerve-cement"  seems  to  Mr.  Lewes, 
whether  called  neural  or  not.  to  play  an  essential  part  in  all 
the  processes  of  the  system  and  prohahly  a  more  important 
part  than  even  the  nerve-cells  (p.  246).'  In  any  case,  unlil 
the  network  of  the  Neuroglia  is  better  understood  and  dnly 
taken  into  account,  there  can,  he  maintains,  he  no  thought 
'  having  a  theory  of  the  working  of  the  neiTous  system 

Wundt  (Phytial.  Piyckotogir,  p.  '29),  nfter  a  Bhort  anaUmiieaJ  desarip- 
tion  at  the  Neuroglia  in  liin  text.  dJHpoKee  of  it  phynologicallv  in  a  foot' 
note.  He  meations  that  the  bodj  □(  it,  while  enclosing  cella  Diat  ara 
clearl.T  not  nervoas.  has  itself  a  coiistttiition  somewhat  reBembliog  the 
prolopla^niic  contents  of  i^anKlionic  cells,  and  that  many  ob^ervorg 
(Waener,  Henle,  Ac)  have  tliereb;  been  induced  to  conEider  it  aa  oervoai 
in  character.  But  this  view,  he  declarea.  is  wholly  at  variance  with  all 
that  is  known  of  tbe  relations  subsintinK  between  the  fundamental  nerve- 
elements,  tu..  tbe  ganglionic  c«lla  and  nen-e-fibres. 
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satisfactorily  based,  aa  it  Bhould  be,  on  the  f;rouiid  of  eW 
raeiitaiy  anatomy,  Meanwbilo  Psychology,  in  the  way  of" 
objective  help,  must  be  content  with  such  general  know- 
ledge as  anatomy  already  affords  of  continuity  and  colierenc« 
in  tlie  nervous  syBtem,  and  for  a  notion  of  the  physical  conji 
ditions  of  mental  life  must  rely  rather  npon  the  researoht 
of  physiologists  and  pathologists. 

The  general  representation  of  the  woiking  of  the  nervoT 
mechanism  which  Mr.  Lewes  accordingly  proceeds  to  gi»^ 
at  the  end  of  this  part  of  his  inquiry,  strikes  one  as  inark< ' 
by  a  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  circumspection.  It  it 
of  course,  only  provisional  as  well  as  general,  but  the 
in  which  be  manages,  by  a  comparatively  simple  theorj 
to  order  the  chief  facts  and  to  suggest  consistent  explai 
tion  of  special  difficulties,  deserves  warm  acknowledgmend 
Without  following  him  into  bis  formal  expre8.iion  of  law 
some  notion  may  here  be  given  of  his  view  of  nervoii| 
action  by  quoting  a  pausage  that  brings  its  main  points  ii 
rehef  through  an  apt  and  instructive  simile  :^ 

"  luittgine  all  the  nerve- ceil trea  to  b«  »  oouncoted  gnmii  oi 
vury'iDg  in  aixe.  Everv  agitation  of  the  connecting  wire  will  more  oi 
oKitate  all  tlie  belts  ;  but  since  Bome  are  hvavier  thim  otlieni  and  i 
of  the  cranka  lem  movable,  there  will  be  many  vibra^oiia  of  lb« 
which  will  cause  some  bells  to  aoimd,  others  siuiplv  to  oRcillnte  wit 
Houndine,  and  others  not  sensibly  U>  oHcillats.  Even  some  of  the  lighi 
b(.-lle  will  not  ring  if  any  external  presBiire  arrests  thein  j  or  if  thef 
already  rin^nc;.  the  added  iiiipulse,  not  being  rhytluuicoll.v  tiuied. 
arrest  the  nnging.  Su  the  stiuiiiliiG  of  a  sensor.y  norve  oKitatea  ' 
and  through  it  the  whole  K.v^tein  ;  usually  the  stiiunlalion 
reflected  on  the  (!Toup  of  muscles  innen'ated  from  tliat  centre  bcMi 
this  is  the  readiest  path  of  discharge ;  hut  it  sometimes  does  not 
disohortie  along  thi«  path,  the  line  of  least  refjiBtonc-e  lying  in  ■ 
direction  ;  and  the  discharge  never  takes  place  without  also  irrsdii 
upwards  and  downwards  through  the  cejitrol  tissue.  Thus  irradiated,: 
falls  into  the  general  Htreau  of  neural  processes  ;  and  according  to 
state  in  which  the  various  centres  are  at  the  moment  it  modifies  t) 
activity"  (p.  284). 

A  notable  feature  in  this  view  is  the  treatment  of 
as  bat  another  aspect  of  Discharge,  whereby  he  gets  rid 
the  complex  machinery  of   inhibitory  centres  which 
become  so  troublesome  iu  recent  physiological  theory; 
instead  of  dwelhng  on  this  or  any  other  of  the  luteresl 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Lewes,  it  must  sullice  to  dii%ct 
attention    of   psychological    students   to   the  whole  of 
closing  chapter  ou  the  Laws  of  Nervous  Activity,  and 
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^p&y  now  [)as)i  to  th(?  third  and  fourth  "probleiUH  ".  Thuet 
Hu-  Mr.  Lifwcs  hai«  beeu  tixjHting  the  nervous  system  trum 
■u)  aiistomicsl  mid  physiological  point  of  view.  Only  in  the 
Hbapter  where  he  introduces  his  uue  of  the  word  Sensibility 
■a  mark  the  cuiuiikhi  property  of  rierve-t^eutres  (us  opposed 
■d  the  common  property  of  periplieral  nerves,  which  he  calli^ 
Keurihty)  is  he  led  to  refer  to  th»  subjective  aspect  of  nerve- 
Krocesses  which,  he  does  not  deny,  is  uiiuvoidably  suggested 
Wgf  the  word.  In  i^pite  of  the  ambiguity  he  deliberately 
^bakes  rhaice  of  ii  to  designate  the  objective  quahty  he  ha>> 
Bl  view,  and  he  believes  he  hiis  his  reward  in  evading,  with 
Hk  and  its  companion- term  Neunlity,  the  more  seriously 
Henfosing  aseociations  of  the  alternative  name  Nerve-force. 
Bter  the  suhjuctivt^  aspect  of  Hensibihty  he  proposes,  or 
Buther  M  unce  claims  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  use  the  word 
B'.Beutieiice  "  :  and,  thoug}]  in  the  chapter  itself  he  soiuewbat 
^pinoualy  interchanges  the  words  as  if  they  meant  not  only 
^■e  stvmif  thing  in  difft^rent  aspects  (which  he  afterwards 
Hgeks  tu  prove)  but  quite  the  same  (subjective)  aspect  of  the 
■biug.  yet,  on  the  question  of  principle,  he  is  most  impressive 
^B  his  distinction  of  the  two  aspects,  and,  while  indicating 
Bl  clearly  as  possible  the  respective  tasks  of  physiologist  and 
HE^chologist  in  tlie  matter,  he  conhneK  himself  in  all  the 
^BDiainiiig  chapters  of  his  second  part  strictly  tu  the  objective 
Hkw,  In  the  last  two  parts  of  the  volume,  on  the  other 
HAod,  it  is  the  subjective  phase  of  mind  that  is  uppermost — 
U)Ot  indeed  as  viewed  in  itself  by  the  introspective  psycho- 
■bgist  but  (in  accordance  with  his  main  title)  as  that  of 
■■Jiicb  the  nervous  mechanism  is  the  "physical  basis", 
^be  amount  of  controversial  matter  in  these  two  parts 
P^kea  it  somewhat  difficult  to  lake  an  orderly  critical  survey 
of  his  positions.  On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  work  into 
his  meaning  through  the  discussion  of  the  Reflex  Theory 
which  he  Ijimsttlf  takes  last,  keeping  in  view,  where  necessary, 
!  general  considerations  ranged  under  the  head  of 
nimal  Automatism. 

I  What  is  tile  precise  import  of  the  Reflex  Theory  aa  midei'- 
K>od  hy  physiologists,  who  do  not  as  a  rule  trouble  them- 
rives  much  about  the  full  psychological  implication  of  their 
Vtemente, — may  be  a  matter  of  question ;    but  Mr.  Leweb 
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takes  paina  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  counter-tbeofj 
which  he.  with  his  face  distinctly  eet  towards  psychology,'' 
would  substitute  for  it.      While  the  current  theory  seeins 
to  him  to  assert  dogmatically  that  the  nervous  processes  in 
lower  centres  may  and  do  pass  as  purely  physical  for, 
they  are  called,  mechanical)  changes  without   having  aiijl 
psychical  aspect  whatever,  he  contends  that  every  centra 
nervous  process,  to  the  vei7  lowest  and  simplest, 
organism,  intact  or  truncated,  that  is  not  dead,  has  in  au4| 
for  itself  its  proper  psychical  phase  or  aspect,  as  much  t 
the  highest  and  most  complex  cerebral  process  accompanyii] 
or  accompanied  by  that  which  all  understand  as  a  consciotu 
experience.     He  does  not  say  that  the  psychical  state  con< 
coniitant  with  the  action  of  a  lower  centre  is  s  cunscioul 
state — either  that  the  centre  is   itself  endowed   with  con^ 
sciousness  or  that  the  man  or  animal  is  consciouf:  in  tbl 
case;  as  indeed,  for  that  matter,  he  denies  that  the  centre 
immediately  concerned  in  the  higher  cerebral  process  a 
themselves  the  seat  of  consciousness,  or  that  the  man  i 
animal   need   always   be  conscious   in    this   case.      But   ! 
does  assert  that  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other  there  i^j 
besides  the  physical,  a  real  psychical  occurrence  which  ia  t 
be   understood   in    terms   of   "Feehng"   or   subjective   exJ 
perience.     He  commits  himself,  for  example,  to  the  geoen 
statement  that  "  Feehug  is  necessary  for  reflex  action  "  (p 
435),  meaning  this  at  all  events,  that  whenever  and  wherew 
a  central  nervous  process  goes  forward  in  a  living  organisn 
there  always  is  present  something  that  may  be  called  Feelinj^ 
His  favourite  expression,  however,  is  that  the  centre  hat 
Bensibility  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  wished  elsewhere  I 
understand    by    Sensibility   a   purely   physical   or   objectifi 
process — something  wholly  expressible  in  terms  of  matte 
and    motion— here,  there   can   be  no   doubt,   he  means   1 
Sensibility  a  subjective  condition  as  well.      This  is  abtu 
dantly  clear  when,  in  the  conrse  of  his  argument,  he  claim 
for  every  active  centre  a  power  of  Discrimination.  MemoryJ 
Stc;  or  if  it  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  half  implied  (p.  463)|^ 
that  these  terms  may  after  all  he  luiderstood  objectively— 
e.g..  Discrimination  as  meaning  only  "  neural  grouping"— 
cadit  q-uaesvio.     No  upholder  of  the    Reflex   Theory,  ev« 
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Mr.  L<!wesB  stateiiteut  of  it,  denies  that  the  centres 
perform  a  work  of  neural  grouping,  or  tlmt,  an  a  plain  matter 
of  objective  fact,  lliere  does  appear  an  "  ivdaptation  of  the 
meuhaitism  to  varying  iinpulses  ". 

The  theory  he  opposes  has,  accordiuf^  to  Mr.  Lewes,  nothing 
rest  on  but  a  mere  prejudice  ae  to  the  brain  alone  being 
te  aeat  of  eensation.     When  the  actual  facts  observable  in 
Bnimals^with  or  without  brains)  are  fairly  weif;hed,  especially 
in  the  li^ht  of  what  is  known  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  theory  must  giva  way  to  a  truer  repre- 
BeutatioD  of  the  behaviour  of  the  living  organism      Presump- 
tion against  presumption,  it  is  quite  the  opposite  view  that  is 
HUggested  by  way  of  general  deduction  In-fore  looking  at  the 
particular  evidence.     The  nervous  system,  as  we  saw,  has  a 
Imiformity  of  structure  and  working  everywhere,  and  is  also 
i<Bl  the  truest  sense  a  coherent  whole.     In   ae  far   as   it   is 
issiblo  at  all  to  speak  of  separate  action  of  its  parts  (this  or 
it  centre)  in  their  natural  state  of  union,  the  processes  in  uU 
if  them  appear  exactly  similar  ;  and.  in  fact,  a  process  set  up 
•nywhere  may  always  implicate  the  whole  system,  and  through 
^is  the  organism  generally.     A  reaction  of  the  general  organ- 
jam  being  the  natural  outcome  of  every  stimulus,  the  particular 
reaction  that  is  at  the  moment  possible  for  each,  amid  the 
multitude  of  impressions  always  being  received,  will  detenuine 
the   character   it  assumes   subjectively.     The  same  kind  of 
ipression    that   at  one  time   appears  as  a  conscious  state 
icially  attended  to  or  distinctly  felt,  may  at  another  time  in 
le  crush  of  impressions  nut  come  into  consciousness  at  all : 
It  in  being  thus  unconscious,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  sub- 
jectively^itr  does  not  lapse  out  of  the  domain  of  Feeling,  for 
any  moment  it  may  again   acquire   the   character   of  a 
inscious  sensation,  if  the  brain  is  nut  otherwise  engrossed. 
if  the  brain  is  removed  altogether  without  loss  of  life,  we 
not  to  suppose  that  such  reaction  as  is  still  possible  in  the 
.uism  has  no  longer  any  psychical  character,  merely  because 
it  can  no  longer  appear  as  it  did   to  the  animal  that  was 
conscious  through   the  brain.      Indeed,    if   we  turn  to  the 
actual  tJacts.  "  instead  of  msirvelling  at  the  disappearance  of  so 
many  modeu  of  sensibility  when  the  brain  is  removed,  our 
■arprise   should   rather    be   to   find    so   many   evidences   of 
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sensibiiity  after  so  profomid  a  mutilation  of  the  organism 
Cp.  439).     The   facte   warrant,    according   to   Mr.   Lewea- 
especially  those  placed  under  the  head  of  Instinct  (pp.  463  ff. 
— precisely  the  eame  kind  of  inference  as  is  forced  upon 
observer  by  the  deportment  of  animals  in  their  intact  state. 
With  PfliJKer,  he  urges  that  it  is   only  by  inference  from 
objective  signs  that  we  ascrihe  subjective  hfe  lo  any  othi 
man  or  animal,  and  where  the  signs,  though  in  the  abeeni 
of  the  brail],  remain  precisely  what  they  were,  the  iuferejii 
is  not  to  be  evaded. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  Mr.  Lewes  into  his  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  lie  adduces  them,  in  detail.  Thi 
point  of  real  significance  is  to  understand  the  general  reason 
why  Sensibility  in  its  full  meaning — not  as  mere  "  Neui 
grouping" — should  be  so  expressly  claimed  for  the  spin* 
cord.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  everything  depends  on  the  m 
to  be  made  of  the  concession,  supposing  it  were  uot  with- 
held ;  for  if  it  is  true  that  the  claim  can  never  be  proved,  i 
is  equally  true  that  it  admits  of  no  positive  dis[)roof.  Firsl 
however,  we  must  seek  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  Kefie 
Theory,  lo  see  what  is  the  real  difiference  that  t^eparates  Mti 
Lewes  and  its  upholders. 

The  Reflex  Theory,  though  often  enunciated  in  an  ii 
cautious  or  in  a  half-hearted  way,  is  at  bottom  nothing  b 
an  assertion  that,  wherever  there  is  nervous  atimulatjt 
followed  by  nervous  otitcorae  (appearing  as  niovetDent  i 
otherwise),  there  is  a  continuous  physical  process  throuf 
the  central  parts  involved,  and  no  hj-perphysical  or 
physical  agency  is  to  be  assumed  there  for  the  explan&tio 
of  the  forthcoming  result.  When  first  formulated,  th 
statement  was  confined  to  the  lower  centres,  but  this  ma 
have  been  rather  because  the  processes  in  these  were  aimpl 
and  could  be  approximately  traced  than  because  the  cerebn 
processes  were  believed  to  be  disparate  in  kind,  that  ie  I 
say,  physically  discontinuous,  by  reason  of  the  mterventio 
of  a  uon-physical  agent  (the  conscious  ego)  at  the  high* 
centres.  Or,  if  indeed  some,  nay  many,  assertors  of  ti 
fieflex  Theory  have  limited  it  to  the  spinal  cohuunaud  moi 
immediately  connectt-d  parts,  under  some  such  notion  (ntca 
or  IssH  vaguely  expressed)  of  a  difference  of  conditions  in  tl: 
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un,  tliiH  18  A  wea.kuess  ur  luisuiiderBtandint^  which  clearer 

Mads  have  been  able  to  Biiniioimt  with  the  gradual  advance 

t  physiological  kiiowledye.     The.  doctrine  of  Animal  Autoni- 

,  Rs  Mr.  Lewes  himself  remarks  (p.  389).  is  only  the 

iflex  Theory  legitimy.tely  carried  out ;  at  least,  it  includes 

(isBtirtion   that  all  central  nervous  processes  whatever, 

well  as  low.  are   physically  coittiiiuous — that  the 

11  nervous  arc  "  is  unbroken  in  the  brain  just  as  in  the  cord. 

T^hen.  therefore.  Mr.  Lewes  urges  elsewhere  (p.  453),  as  one 

jlbjection  against  the   iteflex  Theory,  that  there  are  cerebral 

tflexes   OH   well    as   spinal   reflexes,    he   urges   that   which 

mdtitent  supporters  of  it  are  themselvt^a  most  forward  to 

untaiii.     He   doeti    not  differ    from    them   seriously  even 

I  he  would  urge  that,  as  cerebral  processes  in  another 

I  of  them  are  mental  processes,  so  some  kind  of  meritiil 

ms  may  always   lie  assumed  as  the  obverse  aspect  of 

lal  reflex  :  they  do  not  assert  this,  but  neither  do  they 

my  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  in   what  they  do  assort.     He 

iffera  from  them  radically  only  if  be  maintains  that  Itedex 

kCtioD  is  made  what  it  is  through  the  agency  of  Feeling — 

"  Keeling  is  necessary  for  Keflex  Action  "  in  the  sense 

tat  without  the  presence  or  interposition  of  feeling  reflex 

tion  cannot  ho  conceived  as  pruceedmg. 

it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  or  something  very 
Q  it  IS  Mr.  Lewes's  meaning,  and  that  be  evidently  thinks 
I  thereby  makes  a  distinct  advance  towards  a  scientific 
rehension  of  Mind.  This  is  the  object  be  has  in  view 
roiighout  his  whole  argument,  and  not  tlie  gratification  of 
my  mere  fancy  for  harmonious  philosophical  expression, 
ibers  have  indulged  in  speculaLion  as  to  an  unconscious 
ntal  life  bound  up  with  the  tiction  of  the  spinal  cord,  and, 
t  stopping  there,  have  interpreted  in  an  analogous  manner 
:  vital  processes  in  plants  and  completed  their  pbilo- 
pbical  sweep  by  supposing  every  change  or  motion  in  the 
world  to  be  in  some  shadowy  fashion  the  direct 
istatiou  of  a  mind  or  mental  principle,  Mr.  Lewes 
',  go  so  fara-field.  He  founds  no  argument  on  the 
-called  sensitiveness  of  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  simpler 
I  processes ;  he  does  not  assert  that  wherever  the 
toperty  of  Neuritity  is  manifested,  as  in  detached  portions 
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iif  iii'ivt-,  tboro  ne  muut  also  aasume  the  presence  of  BOiuatfl 
Hurt,  rif  MiihJRctivtt  I'ei^ling;  any,  even  when  there  U  distincn 
"  iiouriil  Ki^'^uiiiiiKi"  mid  thus  evideiit'-e  of  the  objective  pro-fl 
jx'rry  of  Seiittihility,  as   when   the   cheek   of   a  gaitlotiood'l 
vicliui   trM|ioii(U   with   bhiflhin;;  to  a  stroke,  he  scouts  thea 
notiiin  of  the  hlow  heing  felt  (p.  139).     But  wherever  tb«ral 
iH  all  Kiiitniil  or^auisiii,  cither  hving  as  it  naturally  lives  or,1 
hownvor  mutilated,  able  to  retain  life,  all  its  central  actious. 
ho  niaititaius,  are  what  they  are — actions  of  a  living  thing 
and   nut  motions  of  a  dead   mechanism — only  by  virtue  of 
KoclinK,   and   if  not   first  viewed  as  felt   they  are  wboUr 
iiiiiiitcllit^'ihlo. 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  difference  between  a  Living 
Organism — at  lea£l  an  animal  organism  with  s 
Kyslvm — and  a  mere  Mechanism  or  Machine,  which  i 
it  necf»s«ry  to  assume  feeling  as  the  ground  of  all  aetloa  in 
tlio  former?  This  is  a  critical  question  which  Mr,  I 
nuaes  over  and  over  afj^ain  within  his  volume,  and  i 
answer  in  the  most  detetminate  way.  His  answer  alwqn 
turns  more  or  less  upon  th«  potnt  that  an  orgkBkm  m 
p«culiar  in  showing  selective  adaptation  in  all  tts  aeSs,  that 
ta,  varying  combination  nf  motor  impotsee  to  aabt  tW 
VATii-itig  rvquirvmeuts  of  tb«  effect  to  be  st  utT  tmae  ftu- 
duc«d,  or.  as  he  also  pats  h.  floctnatinf;  oombcBatHB  af 
slriuents  in  rrsponsv  to  vmmtioDS  ct  stimoh.  Uhl  im 
bold«,  is  fcvmid  in  no  tnacbhie ;  nor  has  a  Wf  *t**f  ottv 
that  primary  cvwstitution.  disbnctiTe  of  aqpni^aa.  «ft«ft 
appears  as  their  uiberiled  spcofic  tHiaiw.  at  a  iamorf.  m 
the  sense  ot  bavniK  its  pdautno  aJjiwlniiti  moiktti^ 
Oroa^  ienioftami  of  atnetmn  htmtf^  to  pa»  b«  Aa 
mr  ttt*  of  tto  witfcuBK  aTpanwca-  OtWtwm>  in  im  aa^ 
a  of  tfca  wttac*.  he  tgaa  ihat.  hamit 
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ixaiupU!,  hardly  is,  since  uiechtuiics  ^ves  no  more  than  the 
abstract  laws  of  the  motion  of  any  body  whatfver — they  yet 
bil  to  prove  anything  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Feeling  in  organic 
rouesses.     It  is  accordingly  by  another  line  of  arjjfument 
diat  Mr,  Lewee  really  seeks  t.i  establish  his  general  position. 
B«  does  not  so  much   build  any  conclusion  on  the  short- 
lomings  of  the  Keflex  Theory,  us  reject  this  because  he  has 
Uready   satisfied    himself    that  where  conscious   feeling   is 
Uowed   by  all    to   be   present,   it   detenuiiies   the   nervous 
brncesses  to  be  what  they  are  in  the  living  organism.     Here, 
we   turn   expressly   to   his   view   nf  the   doctrine   of 
limal  Automatism.    An  outgrowth  (in  its  recent  statement 
t  least)  from  tbe  Keflex  Theory,  it  may  perhaps  be  so  over- 
wn  a&  to  uproot  the  Reflex  Theory  with  it.     Its  central 
now   become   familiar   to   all.  is   that   consciousness, 
hhough  present,  does  not  count  for  anything  in  the  vital 
history  of  man  or  animal — tliat  all  animal  actions  may  be 
completely  expressed  and  accounted  for  in  terms  of  (nervous) 
matter  and  motion  without  the  interposition  of  feeling  as  a 
~"ictor  at  any  point  nf  the  course  and  indeed  without  any 
Terence  whatever  to  conscious  experience.     Supposing  this 
rere   true,  there  is   obviously  a  very  intelligible  sense  in 
ivhich  it  can  be  said  that  everything  proceeds  mechanically 
I JD   the   living   organism :    not   that   there    is   no   difference 
tetween  a  biological  process  and  a  simple  physical  move- 
ment,  any   more   than    there    is    no   difference   between    a 
chemical  reaction  and  the  rf^bound  of  a  ball,  but  in  the  nense 
that  just   as  a  chemical  process  can   and  must   always  be 
I  interpreted   ultimately  iu   temis   of   motion,   Bo   a   nervous 
went  must  likewise  in  the  end  be  so  interpreted.     Be  this 
loint  of  expres8i(m,  however,  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lewes  is  by  no 
leans  disposed  to  grant   the  main  position.     He  contests 
i  ground  inch  by  inch  with   Professor  Huxley  who  some 
lars  ago  gave  an  impressive  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Aotomatism.  and.  what  is  more,  be  enters  upon  a  tine  of 
Ri«oo»i(l«ration  which  not  only,  as  it  seems  to  him,  affords 
i  deepest  reason  for  asserting  FeeUng  to  be  an  agent  in 
:  vital   procedure  of  man   or  animal,   but   also  yields  a 
rictly  psychological  solution  of  the  general  question  of  tbe 
lation  between  Body  and  Mind. 
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As  a  QifitaphyBtcian,  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  monist  who  declai 
that  objective  Motion  and  subjective  Feeling  are  but  twd 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  real,  but  he  confesses  that  I 
did  not  always  clearly  see  how  a  physical  process  could  aJsc 
be  a  psychical  process.     Even  now,  iu  a  chapter  (on  BodjH 
and   Mind)  that  is  otherwise  marked  by  great  insight  audi 
subtlety  of  espressiou,  there  is  some  want  of  clearness  c 
consistency   in    the   explanation    that   is   offered ;    but 
general  drift  is  unmistakable  and  is  to  the  effect  that  wbM 
we  call  Matter  and  Mind,  Object  and  Subject,  are  »yiul>o 
of  dillereiit  modes  of  feeling  or  sentience,  which  may  bodi 
represent  the  same  real,  just  as  one  tuning-fork  may  ftpp< 
moving  to  the  eye  and  sounding  to  the  ear.     The  two  difi<n 
merely  in  the  mode  of  apprehension.     Stil!  they  Ao  differJ 
and  nobody  could  more  impressively  uige   than   docs   Mrj 
Lewes  in  this  chapter  (see  especially  p.  .^4*2,  as  at  the  earliei 
Htage  before  referred  to,  p.  193),   that   there   must    be 
niixing-up  of  the  different  aspects—that  when  we  are  talkin 
ill  tcnns  of  Matter  and  Motion,  i.e.,  "  optico-tactical  expeid 
ences  accompanied  by  muscular  experiences,"  we  must  nfl 
filiift  about  and  pass  over  into  the  phase  of  specially  anbi 
JL'ctive  experience  for  which   the  comprehensive  symbol  f 
Mind,  nor  vice  versd.     Thus,  if  by  positing  only  a  differeno 
of  psychological  aspects,  not  a  difference  of  substances,  lie  i 
nut  saddled  with  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  Dualism, 
also,  by  taking  the  different  aspects  as  equally  independei 
avoidft  the  error  of  those   who  are  prone   to  sacrifice  tU 
nubjectivu  to  tlie  objective  aspect,  speaking  of  the  tenna  t 
the  physical  series  as  the  causes  of  the  corresponding  psychj 
col  terms  in  a  sense  which  does  not  admit  of  being  revei 
-  -an  if,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  were  always  to  be  absolatc 
aMMumud,  while  the  other  may  be  considered  or  ueglectod  ■ 
will.     And  yet  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  special  actenti' 
advantage  there  is  in  seeking  for  an  objective  expression  d 
the  facts  of  subjective  experience,  which,  though   it  netl 
ahoiild  lie  declared  a  mere  accident  of  the  series  of  phyaidj 
logical  processes,  does  yet,  as  subjective,  not  admit  of  t 
Mtune  ngour  of  scientific  statement. 

Thit,  then,  is   the  argument,  and  so  tar  it  might  i 
nitended    for  the  rescue  of    Feeling   from  the  snborduiM 
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»iilion  to  which  it  has  too  often  been  improperly  consigued, 
i  the  establishment  of  a  thorough-going  paralleliem  of  the 
iJiysiml  iind  psychical;  but  now  we  have  to  learn  thai   Mr. 
Wiss'a  real  meaning  is  very  cliSerent.      Because  the  objec- 
>  series  of  nervous  processes   and   the  subjective  series 
corresponding    mental    states    may    both,    in    ultimate 
Hiychological  analysis,  be  regarded  as  modes  of  feeling  in 
iinsciousness  or   other,  this   is    to    be  a  reason   for 
iclaring  that  Feeling*— meaning  always  a  mental  state  in 
i;  subjective  series — may  and  does  enter  as  a  term  into  the 
ibjective  series,   which,  as   properly  objective,  consists   of 
nlecular  movements  in  nei-ve.    Let  the  reader,  in  particular. 
tefer  tti  p.   403,  where,   after  bis   long  combat  vritb   Prof. 
■,  Mr.  Lewes  proceeds  to  sum  up  his  argument  on  the 
pecial   question   of  so-called   Automatism,      There  we  are 
ided  once  again  that,  though  we  may  believe  Conscious- 
*9,  which  is  a  purely  subjective  process,  to  be  objectively 
a  neural  process,  we  are  nevertheless  passing  out  of  the 
region  of  physiology  when  we  speak  of  Feeling  determining 
llkvtion  :  motion  may  detennine  motion,  but  feeling  can  only 
'^termine  feeling.     Yet   we  do.  says  Mr.   Lewes,  speak  of 
determining   Action,    and   we    "  are  justified :    for 
tereby   we  implicitly  declare    what   Psychology    explicitly 
tenches,  namely,   that   these  two  widely  different  aspects. 
;tive  and  subjective,  are  but  the  two  faces  of  one  and 
i  same  reality.     It  i^  thus  indifferent  whether  we  say  a 
Uisation  is  u  neural  process  or  a  mental  process — a  mole- 
alar  change  in  the  nervous  system  or  a  change  in  Feeling, 
s  either  and  it  is  both."     Certainly,  it  is  here  made  clear 
f  Mr.  Lewes  has  previously  permitted  himself  to  use  the 
ord  Sensibility  to  express  the  objective  fact  of  neural 
rouping  and  also  a  fact  of  subjective  experience :  but  with 
eason    he    denounces    those    who,   when    they    are 
Ipeaking  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  cannot  keep  to 
r  text  but  will  persist  in  dragging  in  terms  of  subjective 
nport — ^is   not  so   clear.      Why  should   tbey  not   use  the 
ictive  words  ?     How  do  they  go  beyond  the  reckoning, 
"hen  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  they  ore  speaking  alx'Ut  in 
I   language    or  in   the  other?      Or   is   Mr.    Lewes-'s 
beaning  this — that  the  physiologist  indeed  must  keep,  like 
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any  other  physical  inquirer,  to  the  sphere  of  the  nbjective 
which  he  finds  himself  and  which  he  caimol  explain,  but  th< 
psycholfigist  is  at  liberty  to  pass  at  will  between  the  sul^ 
jective  and  the  objective  spheres  because  he  knows  and  ( 
prove  them  to  be  one  in  reality?  If  tbiu  be  so,  surely  tb 
psychologist's  late  is  hard.  Alas  for  his  insight  if  it  must 
be  the  death  of  his  science^if  it  shows  him  the  same  thinj 
with  two  different  sides  to  be  named  and  will  not  suffer  bin 
to  speak  consistently  about  either ! 

Now  let  us  note,  before  closing  the  account,  two  othai 
positions  taken  by  Mr.  Lewes  that  are  in  different  wayi 
remarkable.     One  is  where  he  declares  at  the  end  of  hi^ 
whole  argument  (p.  WJ),  that  "the  question  of  Automatism 
may  be  summaiily  disposed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  ■ 
sistible  evidence  each  man  carries  in  his  own  coneciousneaq 
that  his  actions  are  frequently — even  if  not  always — dete 
mined  by  feehtigs.     He  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  not  i 
automaton  and  that  his  feelings  are  not  simply  coliatort 
products  of  bis  actions,  without  the  power  of  modifying  c 
originating  them."     And  Mr.  Lewea  adds.  "  this  fundamental* 
fact  cannot  be  displaced  by  any  theoretical  explanation  of 
its  factors".     One  reads  the  words  with  a  certain  surprise. 
There  may  be  reason  indeed  for  protesting  against  such  aum 
incautious  statement   as   that   feelings  are   "products" 
(nervous)   actions :     all    that    Mr.    Lewes   urges   anywherfl 
against  attempting  to  explain   the  psychical  series  as  d» 
pendent  on  the  physical  aeries,  is  much  to  the  point.     Aflj 
Automatist  who  contends  for  pure  parallelism  of  the  physic^ 
and  the  mental,  must  no  more  think  of  breaking  the  mentaf 
line  for  the  physical  than  the  physical  for  the  mental,  uod 
has  he  a  right  to  view  the  mental  as  a  discontinuous  ef 
from  the  unbroken  chain  of  nervous  events.     But  the  1 
suggestion  that  any  scientific  deliverance  on  the  subject  c 
be  based  upon  the  immediate  evidence  of  consciousness,  id 
somewhat   confounding   when  it   comes   from    Mr.   Lewet 
The  eud  of  that  kind  of  reference  in  questions  of  philosophj 
is  but  too  well  known.     If  it  were  allowed  in  this  particulal 
case,   what   becomes   of  the   parallelism   of  aspects   which' 
nobody  maintains  more  strongly  or  on  deeper  grounds  than 
Mr.  Lewes?     He  would  break  it  in  one  direction  as  much 
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lie  oharf;;es  Prof.  Huxley  with  breaking  it  in  the  other. 

Int,  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  direct  conscinusiiesB, 
lal  question  ie  there  of  a  parallelism  at  all?  That  a 
vouB  process  represents  one  purely  phenomenal  aspect  of 

^hat,  on  another  purely  phenomenal  aspect,  is  a  conscious 
'ntai  state,  may  be  a  very  profound  truth,  but  it  never 

'•8  ascertained  on  direct  evidence  of  consciousness,  which, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  ever  may  be  said  to  take  account 
of  nervous  processes,  views  them  as  physical  changes  in  a 
material  structure  supposed  to  e\ist  apart.  Nor,  whatever 
reason  or  escuso  there  may  be  for  the  natural  conviction  we 
have  OS  to  a  relation  between  fueling  and  bodily  action,  can 
this  be  allowed  to  affect  one  way  or  another  the  validity  of 
the  philosi^phical  interpretation. 

The  other  statement  referred  to  occurs  at  an  earlier  part 
of  the  arj^i.-uent,  but  is  here  taken  last  because  it  gives 
occasion  for  the  few  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  so-called 
Automatism  which  will  biin^  this  article  to  a  close.  Can 
we  tianslate  all  psychological  phenomena  into  mechanical 
terms?  asks  Mr.  Lewes  at  p.  3.5'2,  and  he  replies  (for  reasons 
before  mentioned)  that  we  cannot— "  nay,  that  we  cannot 
even  translate  them  all  into  physiological  terms  .  .  .  nor 
can  the  laws  of  Mind  be  deduced  from  physiological  pro- 
cesses, unless  supplemented  by  and  interpreted  by  pBychical 
conditions  individual  and  social".  It  is  important  to  take 
acconnt  of  this  last  remark  fthough  it  is  not  followed  out  at 
place  or  anywhere  adequately  enforced  throughout  the 
lussiou),  because  otherwise  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
expressing  mental  phenomena  in  physiological  terms  would 
stand  in  sharp  contradiction  with  all  that  the  author  so 
often  says  about  neural  and  mental  processes.  Plainly  he  can- 
not mean  that  there  is  not  an  exact  physiological  expression  (if 
it  could  be  obtained)  for  every  psychological  phenomenon. 
He  rather  means  (I  can  only  suppose)  that  just  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  biological  phenomenon  is  more  than  a  chemical 
one,  BO  a  psychological  phenomenon  is  more  than  a  biolo^'ical. 
And  this  is  a  most  important  consideration,  which  if  fully 
grasped  may  lead  us  to  see  that  the  notion  of  Automatism 
fails  to  express  just  that  wfaich  is  most  characteristic  in  the 
life  of  Mind.     But  for  this  a  httle  explanation  is  necessary. 
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It  was  eaid  above   that    there   is   a  seuse   in    which   ' 
expression  of  biological  plieuomeiia  in  purely  objective  t 
of  motion  may  be  called  a  mechanical  view  of  thera.     Do* 
this  mean  that  from  the  principles  of  mecbaiiics  it  U  possibi 
to  deduce  the  phenomena   of  lite?      Not  at    all.     It   oii|j 
means  that,  as  life  is  manifested  by  a  material  structnn 
no  vital  change,  when  it  happens,  can  be  interpreted  utheH 
wise  than  as  some  more  or  less  complex  phenomenon  i 
motion.     More  immediately,  in  many  cases,  the  vital  cbanf^ 
may  have  to  be  phrased  as  a  chemical  procesB.  but  this,  it  il 
not  denied,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  motion^some  re-arrangi 
ment,  let  us  say,  of  atoms  in   space;    and   mechanics    (fld 
general  physics)  contains  the   laws  of   alt  such   change  i 
position.     Of  course  there  is  nothing  absolute  or  final  in  e 
an  expression  of  chemical  and  biological  phenomena.     Rvt 
supposing  we  could  assign  to  the  minutest  particular  all  tbl 
motions   or   re-arrangements    in    space    that    constitute  i 
chemical  or  a  biological  phenomenon — supposing,  that  is  I 
say,  we  had  found  the  complete  physical  or  mechanical  » 
presainn — it  would  still  remain  a  problem  to  &nd  the  parti 
mathematical  expression  of  this  physical  expression ; 
again,  the  full  mathematical  expression,  it  it  could  be  foaiM 
might    he   viewed   as   the   result   of    a   conceivable   logid 
combination.     But  short  of  this  last  stage,  at   which  1 
problem  ceases  to  belong  to  objective  science,  it  has  com 
to    be    thought    sufficient    in    modern   times   to   find 
mechanical  expression  for  any  material  phenomenoD,  becaia 
motion  admits  of  definite  measurement ;  and  hence  the  ii 
that  such   an  expression  constitutes  an   ideal   explaiiktioj 
However,  just  as  the  laws  of  motion    cannot  thei 
be  deduced  from  mathematical  principles  without  data  t 
experience,  so,  1   repeat,   there  is  no  question  of  mei 
cbemi&try  or  biology  in  physics,  in  seeking  for  a  mechnoici 
interpretation  of  chemical  and  vital  phenomena.     Cbem 
processes   must   be   investigated   in    the  special   conditi 
under  which  they  appear  m  our  experience — only  always  j 
the  light  of  physical  principles;  vital  processes  likewiw 
only  always  m  the  light  ot  physical  and  chemical  phncipi 
And  BO  also  mental  phenomena,  while  studied  in  the  light  M 
biological  principles  and  the  others  implied  in  tbeee,  bav^ 
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jto  be  invsetigated  in  the  special  conditiciDs  that  are  found 
ito  determine  them.  They  doubtless  admit  of  translation 
[into  phyniological  terms,  but  pbysiolngy  can  never  explain 
,:^eir  rise. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Automatism  declares  that  the  state 
,of  the  living  organism,  more  particularly  the  nervous  system, 
lis  At  any  moment  the  effect  of  its  state  immediately  preceding 
and  the  cause  of  its  state  immediately  succeeding;  just  as 
an  automaton,  or  mechanism  involving  some  internal 
principle  of  motion,  goes  through  a  series  of  operations  each 
of  which  in  turn  brings  on  the  next.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  various  nervous  processes,  as  they  are  successively  brought 
to  pass,  have  or  may  have  subjective  concomitants,  which 
called,  in  the  cases  where  they  excite  attention,  states  of 
insciouB  experience ;  but  none  of  these  have  the  least  real 
in  determining  the  next  condition  of  the  organism. 
Or  (as  it  should  be,  but  is  not  always,  clearly  understood  and 
expressedt  are  themselves  determined  by  the  accompanying 
or  the  foregoing  organic  states — at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  are  causally  related  to  one  another.  Though 
the  presence  of  consciousness  makes  the  man  or  animal  a 
f^aonscious  automaton,  all  the  vital  acts  that  are  commonly 
lied  mental  are,  it  is  said,  truly  those  of  an  automaton 
inasmuch  as  they  are  physically  predetermined  and  would 
«Ome  to  pass  equally  though  consciousnesH  were  wholly 
lent.  The  doctrine  is  thus  something  more  than  a  mere 
•xt«neion  of  the  Reflex  Theory,  as  it  was  previously  described, 
the  name  Automatism  suggests,  the  organism  is  supposed 
to  have  within  itself  a  principle  of  action  whereby  the 
Mccessiou  of  nervous  processes,  both  cerebral  and  spinal,  is 
pfayaicaUy  determined;  and  the  direct  implication  is  that 
life  of  man  or  animal  not  only  may  be  considered  as  a 
Ht  of  purely  physical  occurrences,  but  cannot  otherwise  be 
ientifically  regarded. 

Now,  it  this  is  at  all  a  true  representation  of  the  theory 
of  Animal  Automatism,  it  is  surely  quite  inadequate  as  an 
expression  of  the  facts  of  mental  life.  The  state  of  the  brain 
or  whole  nervous  system  at  any  moment  is  always  one 
factor  in  the  causation  of  its  succeeding  state,  but,  at  least 
in  all  cases  where  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  new  mental 
15 
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experience  or  acquisition  is  involved,  it  is  one  factor  onl^ 
If  we  consider  how  many  and  what  kind  of  factors  may  ( 
operate  in  producing  the  physiological  condition  (of  brain, 
A-c.)  which  corresponds  with  that  which  we  call  (subjectively) 
a   mental    judgment — even    a    very    simple    one — we 
obviously  face  to  face  with  a  phenomenon  belonging  to  s 
altogether  peculiar  order  of  occurrence,     Using  the  word  iN 
the  first  instance  merely  for  discrimination,  we  have  in  thj 
mental  phenomenon  something  at  the  least  as  mnch   mold 
complex  than  a  vital  phenomenon  as  this  is  more  compld 
than  a  chemical  phenomenon.     And  whether  or  not  the! 
is  any  scientific  advantage  (perhaps  there  is  not  much)  i 
likening  the  multiplicity  of  vital  reactions  to  the  reaction  fl 
an  automaton,  because  both  are  motions  determined  large 
from   within, — in    the   case   of  mental   phenomena,    at   i 
events,    the    comparison    is    unsatisfactory   in    everj'   wsJ 
While  the  reference  to  any  internal  mechanical  arrangemei 
that  may  be  devised  gives,  on  the  one  hand,  hardly  the  lei 
notion  of  the  marvellous  organisation  of  the  nervous  syste 
slowly  developed  as  this  has  been  in  and  through  ncttD 
working,  it  gives,  on  the  other  hand,  an  exaggerated  notiaj 
of  its  independent  activity  as  the  organ  of  what  is  speciftUi 
called  Mind.     For  all  its  apparent  spontaneity,  the  uervoH 
system  as  the  organ  of  mind  works  mainly  in  response  ( 
stimuli  supplied  by   the   natural   and   social  environmenti 
Even  if  nothing  had  to  bo  said  about  a  subjective  repif 
sentation  of  these,  to  overlook  them  as  factors  in  the  pecuUi 
result  which  follows  from  them  is  to  omit  all  that  is  moi 
characteristic  in  the  case. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  I 
exclude  reference  to  the  external  factors :  what  is  really  c 
tended  for  is  the  right  to  express  all  the  factors,  internal  t 
external,  in  physical  terms,  or  rather  the  scientific  necessi^ 
of  so  doing,  and  the  right  to  discount  all  reference  i 
conscious  or  subjective  experience  as  irrelevant  to 
scientific  issne.  whatever  other  interest  it  may  happei 
possess.  And  truly,  though  the  word  Automatism  is  qui 
inappropriate  as  an  expression  for  this  conception,  it  i 
for  a  moment  to  be  denied  that  the  mental  life  from  first  I 
last  in  all  its  pfaases — its  potencies,  its  actuality,  its  * 
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ipiratioiiB  and  ideftls—Hdoiite  conceivably  uf  physical  ex- 
tsaion.     But  the  grave  mistake,  iiay  the  profomid  error,  is 
'  ink  of  building  the  science  of  mind  upon  such  a  fonnda- 
— ifi  to  fancy  that  this  way  of  looking  at  mind  is  the  only 
Rcientific  way,  or  even,  in   the  actual  circmnBtances,  at  all 
truly   scientific.       Would  it    be   right   to    defer   the    study 
af  life   till   physics   and   chemistry  with    mathematics   are 
itHcientiy  developed  to  furnish  a  deduction  of  it,  or,  if  not 
'holly  defernng  the  study,  are  inquirers  bound  to  refrain 
■m  establishing  any  facts  or  laws  which  they  cannot  exactly 
(Xpress  in  tenus  of  chemistry  and  physics?     Physiologists, 
by  their  practice,  answer  emphatically  No.  and  theoretically 
tiiey  might  urge  that  the  chance  of  ever  finding  the  physico- 
chemical  expression  of  vital  phenomena  (to  say  nothing  of 
their  fully  reasoned  construction)  depends  not  least  on  ttie 
prior  ascertainment  of  the  phenomena  as  vital.     With  what 
reason,  then,  can  the  impression,  or  even  (as  it  may  be  and 
is)  the  well-grounded  conviction,  that  mind  in  all  its  phases 
has  its  physical  equivalent,  whereby  it  is  brought  within  the 
realm  of  objective  nature  and  may  on  this  side  conceivably 
be  atudied — with  what  reason  can  this  conviction  be  urged 
kinst  the  stndy  of  subjective  mind,  or  be  made  the  ground 
serious  assertion  that  consciousness  is  a  mere  accident 
certain  determinate  succession  of  physical  events,  when, 
as  they  are  subjectively  represented,  the  factors  whereon 
events   depend   conld   not   be    discerned    and    brought 
ithin  tlie  view  of  scientific  inquiry  ?    A  possible  assertion 
doubt,  is,  and  there  may  even  be  some  use  in  making 
by  the  way,  as  a   means  of  lending  impressiveness  to  tbe 
irmation  of  the  never-failing  physical  aspect  of  the  mental 
But  it  is  no  serious  assertion  to  rest  in  with  a  view  to 
ience,  for  the  reason  just  given.     The  conditions  natural 
id  social  upon  which   mind  and  tbe  corresponding  series 
organic  stales  in  point  of  fact  depend,  would  never  come 
view  at  all  except  in  the  guise  of  properly  conscious  or 
:hol<^cal  experience.       Only  as  we  are  fii-st  conscious 
influences  received  from  the  world  of  nature  and  I'througli 
h  and  otherwise)  from  our  fellow-men,  can  we  after- 
,8  have  any  true  idea  of  all  the  (physical)  circmnstances 
into  the  causation  of  that  series  of  nervous  positions 
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which  we  may  come  to  think  of  as  co-existing  with  t 
of  our  subjective  life.     How  then  caii  this  be  truly  described! 
as  accidental  in  the  case  ?     And  let  it  be  observed  that  here 
the  argument  is  conducted  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
phenomenal  science.     We  may  leave  out  of  aipht  that  deeper- 
philosophical  consideration,  according  to  which  the  eeries  c' 
complex   physiological    events    itself    appears    in   ultimatl^ 
analysis    fis    compacted    of    a   special    class    of 
experiences. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Reflex  Theory  and  the  more  developec 
Automatic  Theory  err  not  in  what  they  really  affirm  hut  iiiW 
what  they  are  understood  by  many  of  their  advocates   to 
deny.     When  the  Reflex  Theory  is  supposed  to  mean  that 
the  nervous  action  of  the  spinal  cord  is  in  no  way  related  I 
the  hfe  of  subjective  experience,  it  goes  beyond  the  evidence 
even  althoiiKh  there  can  be  no  proof  positive  of  the  countei 
assertion  that  every  central  nervous  process  is  at  the  sai 
time,  in  another  point  of  view,  a  fact  of  mental  experienoj 
conforming   to   peychologica!  law.      When   the   Automatil 
Theory  is  given  out   as  meaning  that  conscious  experieuoj 
has  no  scientific  import,  it  not  only  goes  beyond  the  evideiiijl 
but  bars  the  way  against  the  kiud  of  psychological  inveatigi 
tion  that  practically  and  theoretically  can  best  be  ju6tifie< 
The  Reflex  Theory  brings  into  view  a  consideration  of  | 
scientific  moment  when  it  declares  that,  without  the  lei 
reference  to  conscious  or  any  kind  of  subjective  experieuot 
there  is  physical  provision  in  the  nervous  system  for  ta 
accomplishment  of  acts  most  deeply  affecting  the  well-beil]|_ 
of  the  organism.     It  only  errs  if  it  is  understood  to  impH 
that  there  is  no  further  question  to  be  asked   about  auJ 
arrangements  and  that  ihey  cannot  be  at  ail  viewed,  eitha 
in  their  origin  or  in  their  developed  form,  as  related  to  l 
mental  hfe.     So  also  the  Automatic  Theory  advances  science 
when  it  suggests  as  a  constant  problem  the  expression  of  all 
mental  phenomena  in  those  objective  terms  which  can   be 
made  so  much  more  definite  than  subjective  expression  ever 
is.     But  it  impedes  science  when  it  discourages  the  specific 
study  of  mind  in  all  the  variety  of  its  actual  conditions  and 
manifestations — for   the  sake   of  a  premature   and    barren 
physiological  deduction.      Will  any  brooding  over  physio- 
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bRicH.1  data  lead  to  aiiytluDg  but  tbe  most  vague  and  genera) 

results  ill  the  way  of  psychological  inference?     Nobody  who 

reflects  will  pretend  that  it  can ;  and  one  must  go  further 

and  deny   that   even   the  vaguest  psychological  conclusion 

u  be  8o  obtiuued.  unless  with  the  physiological  data  there  be 

^npled  unawares  some  data  of  purely  psychological,  which  is 

J  say  subjective,  experience.     I  would  not  quarrel  with  tbe 

theory  of  Automatism  on  the  ground  most  commonly  taken. 

Though  it  gives  a  very  inadequate  expression  to  the  infinite 

variety  of  circumstances  determining  human  actions  a^  viewed 

objectively,  people  must  learn  to  be  content  with  the  plain 

truth  that  man.  however  he  may  be  "  man  "  (which  is  saying 

mnch),  is  not  "master  of  bis  fate,"  but  has  his  part  and  lot  in 

thf  destiny  of  that — whatever  it  may  be. — which  is  called  the 

physical  world.     But  this  truth  is  little  towards  all  that  we 

want  to  knowofonr  strange  double-sided  human  existence, and 

wecamiot  know  more  if  our  scientific  activity  is  to  be  limited  to 

such  abstract  theorising  as  finds  expression  in  the  doctrine  of 

Automatism.    Mental  life  can  never  be  understood  either  in  its 

^Bpeence  or  in  its  fulness,  unless  it  is  studied  directly  alike  as  it 

^^Becluses  itself  to  subjective  introspectioriaud  as  it  is  manifested 

^^Kore  broadly  in  social  relations  and  in  tbe  record  of  history. 

^^H  Tlie  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Psychology, 

^^Bowever  it  may  be  related  to  biology,  must   be  upheld  as 

^K  perfectly  distinct  science — in  no  sense  less  distinct  than 

chemistry  is  from  physics,  and  in  truth  much  more  distinct 

because  of  the  transition  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective 

point  of  view.     And.  returning  to  Mr.  Lewes  who  has  shown 

»l)uu8elf  among  the  first — who  claims  indeed  in  his  present 
Jweface  to  have  been  quite  the  first^to  understand  Psycho- 
logy as  tbe  science  of  Mind  in  its  wider  implications,  I  can- 
not but  venture  tbe  opinion  that  he  has  not  now  made  all 
tbe  use  that  might  have  been  e.^pected  of  his  insight  in 
deaJing  with  the  fallacy  of  "  Animal  Automatism  ". 
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A   TIMELY  question  iB  raised  iu  the  foiegoing   paper,*  and 
answered  with  great  directneEs  and  vigour.     The  question  ii 
opportunely  raised  at  a  time  when  the  Civil  Sen'ice  Commis' 
sioners,  whose  sway  gains  with  every  year  upon  the  high«c 
instruction  of  the  country — as  new  classes  of  appointmeiii 
are  thrjwn  open  to  competition — have  decreed  that  Moi 
Science  shall   cease   to  figure  by  the  side  of  Logic  in   th< 
scheme  of  the  loug-established  ludiau  examination,  ^vi] 
place  to  Political  Economy.    This  change  was  invoked  vn\ 
more  thau  prophetic  exactness  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  in  the^' 
Fortnightly  Beview  of  August  last  (1877),  before  the  issue  of 
the  revised  scheme,  and  its  significance  is  not  the  less  that 
a  year  earlier  another  public  body,  the  University  of  Londoo,. 
as  noted  at  the  time  in  these  pages  (No.  4.  p.  577j,' 
moved  in  whatever  spirit  to  throw  away  one  of  the  chii 
distinctions  of   its  examination-system  when   it  ceased 
require  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scic 
some    knowledge   uf   Logic   and   Psychology.     Now  comi 
Mr.  Stewart's  argument,  conceived  &0111  a  quite  independeal 
point  of  view,  yet  so  miming  iu  part — where  lie  puts  fornmrd 
Logic  but  makes  conditions  about  Philosophy — that  it  might 
be  read  almost  as  a  justification  of  the  precise  action  of  tl 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  (or  Indian  Secretary).     8u< 
an  apparent  consensus  of  opinion  is  too  remarkable  not 
require  some  consideration  of  its  grounds.     There  may  al 
be  some  use  in  confronting  with  the  recommendations  of  ao 
Oxford  lecturer  those  which    a   different  kind   of  practical 
experience  would   suggest    to   another  teacher.     And   iu 
journal  that   was  founded   mainly  on  the  faith  of  the 
istence  of  a  properly  scientific  doctrine  of  mind,   it  seei 
tight  not  to  pass  over  some  observations  that  Mr.  Stewi 
makes  by  the  way  on  the  character  of  Psychology. 
>Mind,  iii. '241.     'ByMr.J.A.SJlewart  oniifiiiieHubjecL     'Bee  above, p. 
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First,  a  few  words  on  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Balfour 

Rd  the  course  of  a  general  arffuiuent  on  the  Indian  exainina- 

■  tion.    In  his  judgment,  Moral  Hcieuce — meaning  Metaphysicti 

i<$ad  Ethics — fails  to  satisfy  every  one  of  the  conditinns  of  a 

Egood  examination-subject,  while  Political  Economy  sntisBes 

[jlbeiu   all.     The  effort  of  memury.  he  says,  in  mastering  the 

■^abject,  should  bo  small  cmupai'ed  with  the  effort  of  iiitelli- 

i  fence  ;  it  should  be  easy  to  distiiiguish  an  answer  that  shows 

i  A  merely  skilful  use  of  the  memory  from  one  that  shows  an 

HsUi'i'ent  t^raap  of  the  subject  ;  and  there  should  be  snb- 

iitiai  aKreemeiit  respecting  the  body  of  doctrine  in  which 

I  examination   is   held.     Waiving  the  point    whether  in 

i  last  respect  Political  Economy  does  at  the  present  day 

stand   in  a  better  position   than   Moral    Science,   I   should 

doubt  whether  his   third  condition  is  of  as  much  practical 

im[H)rtance  for  the  ends  of  a  selective  examination  as  he 

L  deems  it,  while  as  to  the  other  conditions  it  surely  might  be 

lontended   that    they   are    very   exceptionally   satisfied    by 

tforal  Science,     There  can  be  no  question  of  "  mastering  " 

this  subject  by  effort  of  memory,  nor  will  an  examiner,  if  he 

knows  his  business,  have  much  difficulty  in  judging  whether 

A  student   is  merely  remembering  or  understands  a  philo- 

tBophical  doctrine.  The  question,  however,  that  I  should 
like  to  put  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that 
^oral  Science  should  not  be  studied  at  all  by  the  class  of 
pen  whence  Indian  Civil  Servants  are  drawn.  If  this  is  not 
ma  meaning,  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  the  examination 
PlDuId  rather  be  to  make  it  more  stringent.  What  I 
suppose  Mr.  Balfour  really  to  mean  is  that  a  smattering  of 
pbilosopliical  knowledge  is  not,  like  some  other  smatterings. 
a  harmless  mental  possession  ;  and  this  may  he  freely  allowed- 
It  is  an  evil  if  hitherto  men  have  been  templed  to  "  get  up  " 
a  little  Moral  Science,  uuder  the  impression  that  it  was  an 
easy  way  of  securing  marks.  Whether  the  marks  were 
secured  or  not,  the  men  are  likely  enough  to  have  suffered 
mentally  and  morally  by  the  venture.  But  the  remedy  is 
to  take  care,  by  the  nature  of  the  examination  if  not  other- 
!.  that  candidates  shall  have  gone  through  some  real  and 
lehberftte  study.  If  it  be  said  that  this  cannot  be  provided 
',  but  rather  the  subject  must  be  dropt  out  of  the  examina- 
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tion-scheme   as   not  &  "good"   one   {in  the   sense   of  Mr.fl 
Balfour's   conditions   or   aiiy   other),  the  effect   will  be   i 
confirm  those  people  in  their  opiniou  who  think  thab  thsl 
public  competitive  system  attains  its  end  at  a  ruinous  sacri*^ 
tice.     The  mechanical  exigencies  of  the  system,  thus  applied,! 
might  easily  prove  the  death  of  higher  academic  culture  infl 
the  country.     It  may  not  be  desirable  tbat  as  mauy  yonths^ 
should  take  up  with   Philosophy  as  with   Mathematica  or 
even  Political  Economy,  but  those  who  follow  the  philosophic 
call  that  comes  early  to  some  should  not  therefore  be  excluded 
from  the  public  services.' 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Stewart,  I  find  much  to  agree  with  1 
his  positions.      It  is  a  very  senseless  or  even  mischievoni 
proceeding  to  begin  the  study  of  Philosophy  with  a  genen 
view  ot  historical  systems;  nor  could  the  reasons  against  bqcU 
a  course  be  more  forcibly  or  accurately  expressed  iban  bm 
him.     It  may  also  be,  and  doubtless  it  often  happens,  that  I 
beginning  ia  made  with  Psychology  in  circumstances  sticl 
that  the  step  is  as  inappropriate  as  he  describes  it.     Neithei 
ia  any  fault  to  be  found  with  his  recommendation  to  begi 
with  a  course  of  Pure  Logic  :  some  teachers  do  this  regulsrl  j 
with  great  advantage  to  their  students,  and  even  boys  aaa 
girls  at  school,  as  Mr.  Stewart  rightly  urges,    may  thus  be 
led  on.  almost  insensibly,  from  their  grammatical  lessonB  to 
a  first  understanding  of  the  philosophical  point  of  view.     As 
little  would  one  think  of  contesting  his  view  of  the  genen 
mental  discipline  that  comes  of  really  intimate  converse  witi 
any  of  the  master-spirits  whose  thought  is  of  the  cast  titti 
withstands  all  change  of  time. 

'  It  IB  only  an  net  of  bare  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  Cii-il  ti 
CouiiuiBsioD ere  show  tlie  most  ajii^ioiis  desire  to  secure  Ml  effective  systOL^ 
of  exBiuioation,  aad  to  tliis  intent  are  never  slow  to  modify  their  procUeRl 
regnlalionB  in  the  light  of  new  experience.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  present  change  in  the  scheme  of  examination -sub)  eels — a,  bt  mors 
serioUH  matter  than  a  change  of  working-rulee—is  ineRnt  in  Ibe  iuterMt 
of  thorougbneaii.  But  has  it  been  duly  oonaidered  in  the  light  of  its  e~ 
upon  the  higher  ioHtractiou  of  the  country-?  The  lowering  of  tile  n 
mumageofcandidatcofor  Indian  Civil  Service  appointuients.  from  twealg 
one  to  nineteen,  makes  an  important  difference  in  the  case  of  this  parUcnl 
«laioination  ;  Btill  the  change,  as  affecting  one  of  the  recoguiged  brttOi  ' 
of  academic  instruction  singly,  ia  ooiinouij  all  the  Bawe,  and  it  will  p 
hanily  upon  students  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  Philoaop) 
stiAlied  most  and  earUest. 
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Is  Philosophy,  however,  only  such  an  ^do«  as  Mr,  Stewart 
would  make  it '?  The  analogy  with  Poetry  has  its  founda- 
tion. In  the  depths  of  your  being  you  feel  thue  or  thus,  and 
if  yon  have  the  gift  of  utterance  you  burst  forth  in  measured 
Btrain,  or  lacking  spontaneity  you  revel  in  this  or  that  poetic 
creation  of  others.  So  of  one's  philosophy  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  simply  how  one  tends  to  think  of  all  things — the 
general  and  ultimate  expreaaion  of  ^ne's  intellectual  person- 
ality. You  cannot  prove  a  philosophical  as  you  prove  a 
ficientific  theory :  you  take  it  or  leave  it.  Still  a  philosophical, 
like  a  scientific,  theory  assumes  to  be  a  subjective  expression 
uf  objective  fact.  One  studies  the  system  of  a  philosopher 
not  expecting  to  have  one's  assent  extorted  as  by  scientific 
demonstration,  but  yet  nrith  the  aim  of  being  brought  to  a 
atate  of  intellectual  acquiescence.  It  is  therefore  no  matter 
of  indifference  what  systems  of  philosophy  we  shall  study. 
The  classical  student  will  very  naturally  turn  to  the  Heptiblie 
or  the  Ethics,  and  if  he  really  enters  into  the  mind  of  Plato 
or  Aristotle,  will  end  by  being  more  than  a  scholar ;  but  if 
his  first  object  is  to  obtain  philosophical  insight— help  and 
inspiration  in  comprehending  himself  and  the  world  that  he 
knows  by  common  or  (a?  even  a  classical  student  may  to 
some  extent  know  it)  by  scientitic  experience — he  is  more 
likely  to  find  what  he  seeks  in  thinkers  uearor  to  his  own 
time  and  circumstances.  So  it  is  very  weH  that  the  "  young 
Kngliahman"  should  learn  to  admire  the  sterling  qualities  of 
Locke's  nature,  intellectual  and  moral,  as  they  shine  forth 
from  the  pages  of  the  Essay ;  but  he  may  be  helped  to  see 
&rther  into  things  and  have  more  guidance  in  ordering  his 
life  if  be  will  study  those  masteis  who  think  on  a  basis  of 
better-ascertained  experience,  physical  and  psychological, 
than  Locke  did.  It  is  the  true  Oxford  note  that  is  heard 
in  Mr.  Stewart's  injunction^"  Read  a  Classic".  Classics, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  are  worthy  of  all  regard,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  by  this  time  we  are  all  ahve  to  the  duty 
of  assimilating  into  our  consciousness  whatever  is  best  in  the 
record  of  human  thought.  But  the  philosophical  craving, 
once  it  is  really  awakened  in  any  mind,  is  not  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  cesthetic  contemplation  of  a  past  thinker's  work,  be 
he  called  Locke  or  Aristotle.     Philosophy  ia  not  therefore 
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Literature,  because  there  are  theoretic  as  well  ae  practical  I 
grounds  for  distinguiBhing  it  from  Scieuee. 

Even  wheu  he  appears  to  be  pleadiug  the  cause  of  tnitti 
as  against  shaui  science,  the  ways  of  study  at  Oxford  are  sttlll 
uppermost  iu  Mr.  Stewart's  mind.     It  is  in  the  interest  o{l 
Science,  not  of  Literature,  that  he  deprecates  the  practice  off 
beginning  a  philnsopbical  course  with  the  etudyof  Psychology,  1 
and  is  led  on  to  urge  his  objections  against  the  claim  i 
psychological  doctrine  to  rank  as  scientific.     These  will  btffl 
considered  presently  in   their  material  import.     Viewed  i 
their  educational  bearing,  their  force  seems  wholly  to  dependl 
on  one  assumption — that  the  average  Oxford  student  with  I 
his  pubhc  school    training  in   classics  or  mathematics  re- 1 
presents  the  case  of  all  youths  who  are  brought  into  contacfel 
with  philosophical  questions  througli  the  portals  of  Psycho-J 
logy-     Put  the  case  that  a  student,  besides  being  fairly  readi 
in  ancient  or  modem  literature,  ia  acquainted  not  only  witk 
the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning  but  also  to  soiu 
extent  with  the  experimental  methods  of  physics  and  cheta 
istry  and  even  with  the  procedure  of  biology — how  will  I 
suffer   in   intellectual    character    by    being   set   to   see 
processes  of  science  brought  to   bear  ou   the  facts  o[  i 
jective  cousciousness '?     If  he  knows  nothing  of  the  ways  a 
science   except   what   he   can   leani   from    EucUd,  he    m^ 
indeed  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  Mr,  Stewart  forcibly 
depicts,  but  the  fault  lies  with  his  previous  training  ratbeC 
than  with   Psychology,  which  might   perhaps,  by  the  V« 
nature  of  things,  be  no  more  strict  a  discipline  thai)  I 
Stewart  would  make  ii  without  therefore  either  losing  thf 
character  of  Science  or  ceasing  to  be  the  best  introductioid 
to   the  study  of   Philosophy.     It   might   be   supposed   to< 
frcm  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Stewart's  argumeut,  that  iu  thU 
country  great  numbers  of  students  are  every  year  being  set 
to  learu  from  psychological  primers,  and  that  all  of  tlieio, 
by  reason  of  au  exclusively  literary  or  merely  mathematici' 
training,  are  exactly  iu  the  condition   to  have  their  Riindl 
hopelessly  perverted  in  the  process.     So  tar  as  I  know,  tbei 
exists  no  psychological  primer  in  the  language  ;  the  numbi 
of  students,  in  Knglaud  at  least,  that  take  in  auy  way  i 
Philosophy,  is  relatively  very  small ;  the  number  of  Philof 
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pliicnl  students  anywhere  in  Britain  that  are  ititrodnced  to 
Philosophy  throu^'b  Psychology  is  not  great ;  and  those  of 
them  who  in  such  a  cuse  use  books  like  Mr.  Siienwr's 
Psychology  and  Prof.  Bain's  larger  or  smaller  treatises  are 
not  in  general  ao  ignorant  of  physical  science  aa  to  he  in 
seriouB  danger  of  misunderstanding  everything  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Stewart's  fears.  At  least,  if  they  study  with  a 
teacher  who  himself  understands,  they  may  easily  enough 
bt  kept  from  taking  everything  in  an  "  abstract  "  sense — so 
far,  that  is  to  say.  as  they  ought  to  he :  physical  science 
wlien  it  experiments,  biology  when  it  experiments  or  com- 
pares, neither  of  them  can  help  "abstracting". 

The  indictment  brought  by  Mr.  Stewart  against  the 
scientific  standing  of  Psychology  conies  altogether  to  some- 
thing like  this:  Psychology  is  not  a  science,  because  it  is 
neither  abstract  like  Mathematics  or  Political  Economy,  nor 
experimental  like  Pliysics  or  Chemistry,  nor  comparative 
like  Biology ;  because,  that  is  to  say,  it  deals  neither  with 
such  a  mere  aspect  of  things  as  number  or  6yure  or  such  a 
■eparabte  phenomenon  in  social  life  as  wealth,  nor  with 
manageable  and  measurable  physical  events,  nor  with 
organic  forms  which  if  they  grow  and  change  have  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  perceptible  attributes  preserving 
fixed  relations  with  one  another  at  every  stage.  And  it  is 
all  quite  true:  Mind  is  no  such  quality  of  objective  things 

even  life,  to  say  nothing  of  physical  motion  or  figure  and 
ramher.  Mind  is  the  name  for  just  that  which  is  most 
iposed  to  what  we  call  objective  qualities  (though  these 

imselves  in  ultimate  philosophical  an:vlysis  are  easily 
lown  to  have  an  expression  in  terms  of  mental  experience). 

It  what  follows?     That  there  can   be  no  such  thing  as 

le  statements  regarding  mind  as  it  appears  m  you  and  in 
le  and  ail  our  kindV     That  your  subjective  expeiience  and 

ne  have  not  common  limits  and  are  not  developed 
according  to  definite  laws  the  same  for  us  both — laws  and 
limits  alike  ascertainable  i*  That,  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  psychological  science;  but  if  we  would 
take  heed  of  our  inmost  nature  it  must  he  in  the  way  of 
personal  fancy  guided  by  the  example  of  some  classical 
philosopher,  ancient  or  modern  ?     So  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to 
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tbink.  But  not  so  think  all  the  beat  philosophic  heads  of 
English  uame  for  some  two  centuries  back.  Not  So  think 
in  ever-increasing  force  the  most  active  spirits  of  other 
countries  where  the  philosophy  of  subjective  fancy  has  taken 
its  boldest  flights.  These  have  laboured  and  labour  with 
the  difliculties  of  subjective  observation  which  they  know  to 
be  most  real,  and  with  the  graver  difficalty  of  verifying  or 
proving  universally  valid  the  relations  which  the  intro- 
spective observer  finds  or  thinks  he  finds  among  the  facts 
of  his  own  conscious  experience.  They  have  gradually,  U 
the  objective  sciences,  especially  physiology,  have  been 
slowly  developed,  acquired  the  habit  of  giving  greater  fixity 
to  their  subjective  expressions  by  connecting  them,  wherever 
possible,  with  phenomena  of  the  bodily  life— a  practice 
perfectly  legitimate  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
anything  could  be.  They  have  also,  in  the  most  I'ecent 
time,  come  to  see  that  mind  may  be  studied  not  only  in  I 
direct  bodily  manifestations  but  also  in  its  producta — in 
manners  and  customs,  social  or  religious,  and  in  all  thft 
variety  of  objective  phenomena  that  are  the  special  care  trf 
the  anthropologist  and  comparative  psychologist ;  which  ii 
again  a  practice  the  legitimacy  of  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned  if  it  results  in  the  least  grain  of  iusighfc 
When  ail  is  reckoned,'  the  insight  acquired  is  doubtlesM 
defective  enough,  and  the  most  hopeful  psychologists  who 
are  wise  have  the  fullest  sense  of  what  remains  to  be  doi 
before  the  scientific  title  of  their  doctrine  will  gain  general 
recognition.  At  present,  imperfect  as  the  doctrine  is  a 
many  ways,  its  scientific  title  is  denied  less  on  that  accoun 
and  less  on  account  of  the  real  difliculties  that  mnst  ove 
beset  its  procedure,  than  simply  because  its  subject-matte 
(as  its  champions  even  more  than  its  foes  will  contend)  i 
disparate  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  sciences  comtQonl 
allowed.  Unfortunately,  also,  with  this  disparateness  ( 
psychological  facts  and  with  the  acknowledged  difficulty  ( 
Verifying  gi-ncml  assertions  about  Mind,  there  exists  fe 
every  man  t)ir  mcmt  (H^rfuct  facility  of  expression  respectin 
his  own  inner  i^xpiTienoo,  which  may  be  straightway  take 
as  rt'proHOnlHtivd  ut  all.  Ili-nce  a  popular  opinion,  laid  ho] 
of  and  RystHiiiKtioally  appluxl  by  some  metaphysical  tbtDkei! 
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thftt  a  special  or  technical  ecieiice  of  Mind  is  a  superfluity. 
iix.   Stewart  is  not  of  that  opinioo.  for  he  desiderates  the 

ienue  he  denies;  but  the  way  he  would  have  Philosophy 
*ied  fieems  curiously  well  calculated  for  hiudenng  the 
growth  of  an  effective  Psychology.' 

For  my  part,  be  the  imperfections  of  present  Psychology 
what  they  may,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  maintain  that  with 
Psycholojjy  and  nothing  else  the  beginning  of  express  philo- 
sophical study  should  be  made.  Whether  or  not  it  may  be 
expected  that  men  will  agree  in  philosophical  as  in  scientific 
matters.  I  differ  from  Mr.  Stewart  in  assuming  that  it  is 
irahle   they   should ;    because    Philosophy    aims   at    the 

;pression  of  a  certain  kind  of  truth,  and,  though  there  may 
be  different  kinds  of  truth,  there  is  but  one  truth  of  the 
same  kind.  Besides,  it  has  always  lain  in  the  notion  of 
Philosophy  that  the  insight  obtained  should  be  subservient 
to  conduct,  and  this  makes  philosophising  a  serious  business 
in  life,  not  a  mere  piece  of  self-indulgence.  Assuming,  then, 
that  men  are  to  be  brought,  as  far  ae  may  be,  to  agreement 
philosophical  conclusions,  I  desire  that  the  beginning  of 
losophical   study  should    be   made   upon   ground    where 
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The  redl.v  serioue  charge,  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  nifk.v 
UiKed  againKt  Pii.voholoe>  a#  it  now  atanda,  touches  the  va^enesB  and 
geoKmlit.v  of  ita  titateiiJents,  Even  in  the  most  scientific  of  modem 
pByuholujticfJ  treatiaes  there  appears  little  disposition  (as  the  Scott.'h  sa.v) 
"  to  condeiKend  upon  particuWii."  and  it  does  not  very  plainly  appear 
in  the  hooka  what  advantage  \e  gained  by  restricting  the  search  to  phe- 
nomenal explanation  after  the  approved  manner  ol  the  positive  sciences, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  metaphysical  entities  like  the  "  faculties '' 
of  the  uMer  theoriats.  No  doubt,  tlie  buainesti  of  a  scientifio  mMiukl  or 
theoretic  treatise  is  not  to  deal  nith  special  casea,  but  to  embody  general 
r«i«ults  and  to  enunciate  abstraol  laws,  The  true  sign,  however,  tliat 
lawa  projter  have  been  eatablifthed  in  any  subject,  is  when  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  and  inevitably 
HiiKKoet  deductive  applications  to  be  verined  by  actual  experience. 
The  true  sign  that  a  science  has  reui'hed  (in  its  tiioasnre)  the  positive 
«ta^  Is  when  its  cultivators  are  moved  to  essay  all  kinds  of  special  in* 
vestigations,  and  reco^ne  clearly  the  practical  bearing  of  itM  principleii. 
In  proportion  na  tbla  journal  ia  made  the  vehicle  of  publication  for  re. 
searches  into  the  special  phases  of  mental  life,  will  it  prove  the  scientific 
character  of  Paycholo^,  and  so  fiiltii  the  prime  object  of  its  institntion. 
Or.  B^ain.  in  proportion  as  English  paychologistH  trust  Uieinaelvos  to 
givH  direction  to  the  educators  of  youth,  will  it  appear  whether  those 
*'  Lawa  of  Association  "  which  they  have  put  forward  as  determining  all 
natural  development  of  consciousness  and  more  particularly  all  intel- 
lectual synthesis,  are  truly  the  ultimate  scientific  principles  they 
suppose. 
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agreement  is  most  easily  attainable,  and  this  is  afforded  I 
Peychology.     But  here  a  particular  couceptioii  of  Psycholog 
ifi.  no  doubt,  implied,  and  this  should  be  well  undenttouS 
It  in  implied  that  Psychology,  while  it  has  au   allogethed 
peculiar  matter  in  deEiling  with  the  sabjective  life  of  coH-" 
BciousneHB,  is  brought  into  relation   through  Biology  with 
the  positive  sciences  that  deal  with  objective  fact,  and  is,  in 
its  own  measure,  amenable  to  the  recognised  conditions  ota 
scientific   procedure.       Now    this   renders   necessary,   as  ( 
preliminary  to  psychological  study,  some  course  of  scientifii 
training.      Certainly,    as   Mr.    Htewart   arges.    the   stadenl 
should  not  be  left  to  learn  from  the  statement  of  psycholo^ 
gists  what  Science  is  (or  is  not).     But  I  would  add,  neithej 
should   the  student   he  allowed  to  take  up   Pliilosophy 
Psychology  without  something  more  than  what  Mr.  Stewai 
seems  to  think  may  serve  instead  of  scientific  training-* 
some  "  ordinary  experience  of  the  kind  of  evidence  require 
by  practical  men  of  culture  for  alleged  facts  and  events" 
That   means,   I  suppose,  either   that   the  study  should 
deferred  till  men  have  been  about  in  the  world,  or  that  i 
acquaintance  with  good  hterature  will  afford  the  necesaa 
experience.     The  one  supposition  amounts  to  an  exclusioi 
of  philosophical  study  from  the  academic  course  altogetbera 
the  other   is   based   on   what   seems   to   me   the   mistakei 
conception  of  Philosophy  that  pervades  Mr.  Stewart's  p8p« 
The  truest  friend  of  philosophical  study,  at  the  present  dm 
will,  I  think,  he  the  most  anxious  to  contend  for  a  prelit: 
nary  basis  of  properly  scientific  culture.     If  Philosophy  n 
be  understood  as  rational  interpretation  of  the  universe  i 
relation  to  man,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  philoso* 
phic  thinking  should  work  upon  that  knowledge  which  is 
surest — and  this  is  Science.     To  say  this  is  not  to  excladi 
Literature  and  History  from  the  philosopher's  preparatiog 
The  tine  nature  of  man  is  not  to  he  learnt  apart  from  I 
record  of  human  actions  in  History  and  the  expression  < 
human  sentiments  and  opinions  in  Literature.     But  the  kffl 
to   the   philosophic   interpretation   even    of   Literature  t 
History  (their  enjoijment  is  another  matter)  is  to  be  found  il 
the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  and  this  can  he  gained  only  I 
a  study  of  the  special  or  positive  sciences.     While,  thei 
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ontend  for  beffimiint;  a  philosophical  course  with  Psycho- 

'  in   the   interest   of  deBniteiiesa   and    with   a   view   to 

unanimity,  I  assuine  that  Psychology — bo  special  or  complex 

if  it  is  viewed  (in   its  place  after  Biolo^'y)  as  an  ohjecttve 

H  toience,  so  unique  and  bard  to  graep  if  it  is  viewed  as  the 

^■aience  of  suhjective  experience — will  not  itself  be  the  first 

Bnienti&c  doctrine  to  which  the  student  is  introduced.     If  it 

he,  the  very  advantage  sought  for  in  making  it  the  first  stage 

of  a  philosophical  discipline  is  rendered  impossible.     If,  on 

the  other  hand,  it  is  itself  regarded  as  the  natural  term  of  a 

Hilpaeral  scientific  training,  the   dire  effects   fancied   hy  Mr. 

Hiitowart  are  in  no  way  to  he  feared,  even  though  it  were 

BKme  that  psychological    results  could    be  made  no  more 

"'fleflnite  than  he  finde  them. 

The  case  for  Psychology  is  in  truth  extremely  plain  and 
simple.  In  Philosophy  we  are  going  to  consider  what  may 
Iw  said  mote  or  less  determinately  concerning  the  whole 
frame  of  things  and  man's  relation  thereto;  and  we  can 
proceed  in  either  of  two  ways.  We  may  begin  in  haphazard 
^^fthion,  looking  at  the  universe  of  being  from  this  particular 
^^He  or  that,  according  to  the  fancy  and  temperament  of  the 
^HpEoker.  Or  we  may  be  guided  by  the  thought  that  well- 
^^tlcertained  knowledge,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Science,  has  become  possible  under  certain  conditions  of 
purely  phenomenal  consideration,  and,  as  it  is  clear  that 
our  mental  life  in  its  various  phases  must  contain  an  ex- 
pression for  all  that  is  known,  felt,  or  aimed  at  in  relation  to 
the  world  of  being,  we  may  seek  to  come  at  our  ultimate 
comprehension  of  this  through  the  most  strictly  scientific 
consideration  that  may  be  attainable  of  the  facts  and  laws  of 
mind  as  it  appears.  This  psychological  science  is  not  in 
itself  Philosophy,  but  there  is  no  philosophical  question 
whatever  that  has  not  its  roots  in  some  fact  or  facts  of 
mental  experience,  and,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  men 
can.  if  they  try,  come  to  something  like  agreement  here,  and 
may  then  be  impelled  towards  the  same  philosophical 
conclusions  beyond.  This  is  the  great  and  fruitful  idea  that 
has  inspired  all  characteristically  Bntish  thinking  for  more 
than  two  centuries  past,  and  it  has  been  a  truly  philosophical 
conception  even  in  those  oases  where  the  thinker  has  sought 
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to  merge  everything  in  mere  Psycbology,  and  failed  t 
wbere  he  crossed  the  border-hne.  It  has  preserved  English' 
philosophers  from  many  a  pitfall  that  has  received  less  wary 
thinkers,  and,  as  it  arose  in  Locke  and  others  from  tbeJr 
having  regard  to  the  first  great  achievements  of  modern 
science,  so  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  natural  sciences 
have  had,  as  it  were,  a  new  birth,  it  has  gained  widely  upon 
men's  minds,  and  become  the  dominant  conception  in  Philo-_ 
»ophy. 

If  Psychology  (with  due  preparation)  is  taken  first  in  I 
philosophical    course,    Logic    will    naturally    follow    nexkl 
Should  the  formal  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Stewart  suggests,  have 
entered  into  the  school-work,  so  much  will  have  been  gained, 
but,  if  not  communicated  earlier,  it  can  no  longer  be  deferred.— 
The  importance  of  Logic  as  a  preliminary  to  philosophic 
thinking  is  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Stewart:  or  it  ma^^ 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  Philosophy.     There  i«1 
not  a  more  intelligible,  or.  when  fairly  understood,  a  more 
satisfactory  definition  of  Logic  than  to  view  it  as  the  doctrine 
regulative  of  thinking  (or  general  knowledge)  with  a  view  to  ^ 
truth.     From  this  point  of  view,  its  relation  to  Psychnlog] 
and  also  its  distinctive  character  are  at  once  dearly  s 
For  the  regulation  of  thinking  it  is  necessary  to  understani 
how  thinking  naturally  proceeds ;  at  the  same  time,  psycho* 
logical  insight  does  not  of  itself  supply  regulation.     Regi 
lation   is  a   practical   requirement,   not   a   simply   theoretic^ 
or  scientific  conception,  and  as  applied  to  a  phase  of  mental 
life  corresponds  with  the  strict  notion  of  Philosophy.     Logic, 
in  relation  to  Psychology,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
department  of  Philosophy,   and  this  entirely  without   pn 
judice  to  another  view  according  to  which  it  may  be  takei 
as  the  most  general  of  the  abstract  sciences,  more  genem 
(in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  wider  and  simpler  objecth 
relations)  than  Mathematics,  as  Mathematics  is  more  genet 
than  Physics.     The  conditions  of  Truth  or  true  knowIe< 
— Science  as  opposed  to  Opinion — being  the  concern  of  Logi 
viewed  as  a  philosophical  discipline,  the  discipline  must  I 
not  less  wide  than  are  the  varieties  of  truth.     There  i 
as  we   say,  to  one's  self  and  truth  of  fact,   or   (otfaen 
expressed)  truth  of  consistency  and  real  or  objeotive  tratll 
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lonnal  Lof^ic  determines  tha  condition  of  self-consistency. 

1  ifl  very  properly  taken  first,  becaasc  the  prime  concern 

rith  all  of  as,  born  as  we  are  into  the  Hocial  ntate,   is  to 

^Work  nut   more  or   less   ftilly  the  meaning  of  the  general 

•ertinns  communicated  to  a»  that  make  fur  the  greatest 

t  of  all  we  call  our  knowledge,  and  to  apply  general  rules 

F  practical  conduct  which  it  was  never  left  to  each  of  ua  to 

trise.     But  it  ie  quite  necessary  to  follow  up  Formal  Logic 

hh  that  other  doctrine  of  Applied  or  Material  Logic  (on 

rer  else  it  is  called)  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  so  pointedly 

The  study  of  such  books  as  Mill's  Logic,  or  Prof. 

BR  PrincipUs  of  ScUnf!f,  in  their  methodological  parts. 

lay  have  little  meaning  fur  minds  that  know  nothing  of  the 

ijces ;   bnt  studeuts  who  have  even  a  small  ac- 

aintance  with  scientific   facts  are  very  profitably  led   to 

leairider  the   principles   of  evidence  upon  which    they  are 

seived   with    a   confidence   varying   in    different    kinds  of 

Atter,  since  the  very  same  principles  are  involved  in  all  the 

b/  inferences  drawn  in  common  life.     At  the  same  time  it 

lay  be  readily  granted  that  to  catch  the  true  scientific  spirit 

t  is  necessary  to  follow  a  master  like  Mr.  Darwin  at  his 

'Ork,  he  it  coral-reefs  or  carnivorous  plants  that  he  is  for 

a  time  investigating  with  an  ahnost  unconscioas  perfection 

f  method;  though  the  real  appreciation  of  what  in  him  has 

jome  art  is  greatly  helped  by  foregone  express  study  of 

ICetbodolog>'.     The  class  of  inquiries  coming  under  the  head 

r  Theory   of  Knowledge,  it  should  also  be  added,  falls  to 

I  introduced  at  this  stage.      The  most  scientific  part  of 

lulosophy  proper  is  naturally  associated  with  the  logical 

^rmination  of  the  conditions  of  Hcience. 

On  the  same  level  with  Logic  and  in  a  similar  relation  to 

^ycbologj'  stands  Kthics.     The  student  is  not  fit  to  enter 

this   department   of   philosophical   discipline  without 

leh  prehminary  training  as  has  here  been  sketched,   but 

iith  BHcb  training  I  do  not   see   in  what  respect— as,  for 

mple,  want  of  as  much  knowledge  of  the  world  as  he  may 

wards  acquire — he  is  now  unfit  to  be  introduced  to  it. 

fow  or  at  any  time,  however,  he  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 

btroduced  to  ethical  questions,  not  upon  any  interest  ho  may 

)en   to  feel  or  be  induced  to  feel  in  a  particular,  work, 

16 
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whether  of  AristoUe  or  another,  but  detiiiitely  in  relntiou  I 
the  origiQal  start  in  Psychology.  Huiuaa  actioD  needs  to  h 
regulated  as  well  as  simply  accounted  for,  and  the  pliilosopliic 
theory  of  its  regulation  is  Ethics,  but  for  this  it  first  needs  U 
be  explained  in  its  natural  manifestations.  lu  a  couiplet 
philosophical  course,  the  student  would  also  have  presented 
to  him  the  theory  of  the  regulation  of  Feeling  as  far  as 
has  yet  been  worked  out,  on  a  psychological  basis,  in  -E 
tics. 

Wbat  remains,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  tliat  at  this  sta 
and  not  before — at  all  events  not  before  Psychology  has  t 
followed  up  by  L  igic  in  its  broader  interpretation — the  st 
of  History  of  Pbiloaophy  should  be  seriously  takeu  in  ht 
And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  all  the  fear  of  Mr.  Stewai 
upon  me,  that  the  study  should  in  the  first  instance  be  luftc 
quite  comprehensive  and  general,  and  that  only  a^ter^t 
should  come  that  special  occupation  with  this  tliinker  or  t 
other  which   with   Mr.  Stewart  is  the  he^uniug  and  em 
philosophical  discipUne.     I  would  add  too — what  has  I 
already  remarked  in  another  connexion — that  when  it  oom«| 
to  this  it  is  no  matter  of  indifference  who  the  thinker  is  thai 
should  thus  be  assimilated  into  the  student's  mind, 
have  to  think  now-a-days  in  reference  to  a  quite  different  e» 
perience  from  that  of  two  or  three,  not  to  say  twenty  o 
centuries  ago,  it  behoves  the  student  to  begin  his  special  stiu 
of  philosophers  with  a  master  not  too  far  removed.     TheE 
lish   student,  supposing   bim    to   have   become   moderate 
familiar  with  the  recent  work  of  his  own  countrymen  at  t 
earlier  or  more  positive  stages  of  bis  philosophical  course,  c 
not  procure  himself  at  once  so  much  elevation  of  view  and  a 
much  serious  discipline  in  regard  to  the  intcUeclual  needs  ( 
the  present  time  as  by  a  thorough  study  of  Kant  at  first  hanm 
What  knowledge  of  previous  speculation  is  necessary  for  t 
understanding  of  Kant  will  have  been  obtained  in  the  c<'i 
of   that   general   view  of  the  development  of  pliilosophi 
thinking  which  is  here  supposed  to  have  gone  before. 

The  reason  for  studying  Philosophy  proper  in  its  Hiato^ 
is  not  far  to  seek.     Even  Science  cannot  be  intelligently  li    ' 
hold  of  without   some  notion  of  the  way  along  which  I 
present  state  of  knowledge  has  been  reached.     Much  moi 
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it  be  an  aid  to  pbilosophical  insight  to  mark  the  past 
SBs  of  speculation.     Th  )u»h  there  is  uo  greater  urror  than 
0  suppose  that  there  hus  been  no  movement  iu  philosophical 
linking  or  that  there  has  been  movement  but  no  progress, 
s  not  to  be  thought  that  a  si^rious  philosophical  doctrine 

■  Cbat  fully  satisfled  the  human  mind  at  any  stage  of  its  de- 
iTelopment,  can  be  discounted  like  the  (irst  rude  representation 

if  fact  in  eiirty  Science,  or  that  it  retains  a  purely  antiquarian 

bit«rBBt  only.     As  Philosophy,  though  also  a  representation 

f  a  certain  kind  of  fact,  is  essentially  a  representation  that 

s  terms  with  human  feeling  and  human  aspiration— is, 

■in  point  of  fact,  aitbjectivelij  determined — wo  are  to  expect  in 

hiB  departiueiit  of  human  conceiving  a  certain  recurrence  of 

rpical  modes  of  interpretation  that  can  never  lose  tlieir  value 

r  different  classes  of  minds,  and  thus  an  amount  of  guidance 

ti  the  historical  past  wliich  is  not  to  be  expected  olsewhere. 

',  for  my  part,  do  I  see  how  Phiiosopliy  proper  (or  Meta- 

ffeysic   in  its  stricter  sense)  can  profitably  be  conveyed  to 

tndenls  except  in  the  critico-historical  fashion.     Even  if  a 

kcher,  in  these  critical  rather  than  constructive  days,  seeks 

Lto  expound  his  ultimate  view  of  things  to  a  class  of  students, 

■-jt  is  to  them  but  one  other  added  to  the  tale  of  historical 

J'SyBtems,  and  the  cliances,  in  any  particular  case,  are  against 

t<tiie  supposition  of  its  being  of  equal  value  with  the  greater 

JphiloBOphical  constrtiQtions  that  have  weathered  the  storms 

LOf  time.     As  the  crown  of  a  philosophical  education,  students 

■  are  to  be  taught  to  tliink  fur  themselves:  and  to  this  end 
Ptliere  seems  no  other  way  hut  that  of  bringing  before  them  a 

ipresentation  of  the  thinking  of  the  best  minds  of  the  race. 
|0d  this  vital  point  there  is  no  difference  between  Mr.  Stewart 

ad  me.     I  object  only  to  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  he  &eems 

0  shut  up  the  student  to  converse  with  this  single  thinker 
!«»  that,  whert^as  I  would  give  the  student,  after  due  prepara- 

ioD.  the  free  choice  of  all.     And  as  a  last  word  I  repeat  after 

'  t  preparation — scientific  and  other. 


THE  ACTION  OV  SO-CALLKD  MOTIVES.' 

Mk.  Beth  in  his  DevfJopnifnt  from  Kant  to  ffcj/el  (reviewed  il 
Mivd,  No.  27),  after  remarkinp!  against  Kant's  theory  i 
'  intelligible  freedom'  that  "in  separating  the  man  from  1 
'character' — intelligible  or  phenomenal — an  nnwarrantabl^ 
abstraction  is  involved,"  goes  on  (p.  105  n.)  to  say  :— 

"  Kant  seems  to  be  in  quest  of  the  phantasmal  freedom 
which  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  determinatioDl 
by  motives.  The  error  of  the  Determinists  from  which  thil 
idea  is  the  recoil,  involves  an  ecjual  abstraction  of  the  mfto 
from  his  thoughts,  and  interprets  the  relation  between  the 
two  as  an  instance  of  the  mechanical  causality  which  exists 
between  two  things  in  nature.  The  point  to  be  grasped  i 
the  controversy  is  that  a  man  and  his  motives  are  one,  toA 
that,  consequently,  he  is  in  every  instance  self-determined."* 

A  somewhat  similar  view  as  regards  (at  least  the  languHgi 
of)   Determinism  was  expressed  by  me,  some  nine  or  i 
years  ago,  in  a  short  unpublished  paper  read  (as  a  text  fo^ 
discussion)   before  the  now  defunct   Metaphysical  Society! 
aiid  as  the  position  there  taken  up  seems  to  nie  still  woi 
insisting  on,  whether  as  regards  the  special  question  or  id 
the  more  general  reference  opened  out  at  the  close.  I 
venture  to  submit  to  the  readers  of  Mind  the  paper  in 
original  form  (though  if  I  were  writing  now  I  would  alt( 
snme  expressions).*     It  ran  as  follows  :— 

"\Vhen  a  man  wills,  it  ia  common  to  say  that  he  acts  undi 
some  motive  or  motives.  The  expression,  like  other  popalaj 
sayings  about  mind,  has  an  objective  or  materialistic  implf 
cation.  As  one  ball  may  be  motive,  or  the  motor,  of  anothei 
so  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  put  in  motion,  or  determined  I 

>  Mini,  vii.  567. 

'  In  one  or  two  sentences  of  tho  last  paragraph  bnt  o 

reeemblea  that  to  which  Mr.  Spenuer  liad  abeady  given  expreaaion  ia 
the  PrinfxpUt  of  Pm/eholo^  (i.   5  210),  publiiihed  a  year  or  two  befof*. 
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,  by  suinuthiiifj  ulhtir  thnit  hiiiiaetf.  Not  that  even  in 
I)  apple htiUHioii  a  diBtinctioii  iit  not  luadc  Iwtwe^ri 
iio  moving;  uf  m  iimii  and  the  iiinviiig  of  a  ball  :  a  man  is 
Heoii  to  act,  as  H  is  tia,\d,  of  bimself  or  of  his  own 
lotion ;  when  there  is  a  tuotivu  suppliitd  from  wJtli- 
,  ibis  need  not  be  a  thin^  thought  o[  as  ju  any  way 
nnved  ;  and  any  sncb  motive  ih  plainly  neeii  to  have  itx 
tfiact  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  u  man  in  a  faBhiou  to 
jvbich  thu  incrtiu  of  a  ball  funiieheH  only  the  faintent 
■nalogy.  But  yet  the  general  analoj^y  is  understood  to 
old,  and  very  many  cases  of  huiimn  volition  admit  of 
winK  duHcribcd  according  to  jt  well  enough  for  all  practical 
It  providefl  a  kind  of  reaaon  for  the  uniformity 
ad  uuimluiicy  which  men  find,  and  are  most  interested  to 
lud,  in  the  acts  of  their  fellows.  The  variety  and  incon- 
laiioy  aUo  found,  people  deal  with  in  practice  as  they  best 
Ki),  and  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 

"The  expies&ion,  however,  has  further  lieeu  drawn  into  the 
nieulitiu  or  philosophic  theory  of  will,  being  assumed  abke 
jr  the  deteruniiist  and  Che  indeterminist  for  their  opposite 
fEeoditigH  of  the  psychological  process  of  volition.  These 
'  tiieorists  have  in  dispute  between  them  what  seems  a 
strictly  philosophical  issue,  ami  the  only  one  involved  iu 
the  secular  question  as  to  free-will.  The  determinist,  or, 
to  use  Priestley's  word,  the  necessarian,  declares  that 
volition  is  always  wholly  detennined  by  motives, — that 
in  some  motive  or  motives  the  sufficient  reason,  or  efficient 
cause,  of  every  voluntary  act  is  contained.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  indeterminist  contends  that  there  is  also  tbe  ego 
or  will  itself  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  tbe  ego  may  pass  into 
action  without  motive,  and  with  motives  present  is  always 
called,  if  proceeding  rationally,  to  decide  which  among  the 
motives  should  be  yielded  to.  The  consciousness  of  such  a 
power  of  self-determination,  either  absolute  or  with  reference 
to  some  particular  motive  which  thus  acquires  an  efficacy 
not  its  own,  is  tbe  point  perhaps  most  strongly  urged  by 
the  indeterminist.  It  is  replied  by  the  other  that  the 
rational  choice  or  supposed  self-determiuation  is  only  tbe 
coming  into  play  of  some  other  motive. 

"  Looking  at  tbe  two  tbef;ries  from  without,  I  cauuot  but 
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tbiiik  that  the  deterrainist,  with  his  caueatiou  by  motivet 
failB  to  take  due  account  of  the  subject  that  is  determined^ 
Call   motive   to  a   particular  action  some  present  ( 
Rented  feeling  which  the  action  will  in  the  one  caB< 
or  in  the  other  bring  on,  and,  in  yielding  to  the  motive  o 
in  its  determinbig  to  the  act,  what  is  that  which  yields  a 
is  determined?     Whether  named  subject,  mind,  ego,  i 
it  must    be  supposed  something  with  a  nature  of  its  ow 
through  which  it  will  co-operate  with  the  motive  tuwardi 
the  resulting  act ;  and   thi»  doubtless  is  what  the  indet« 
miniat  has  in  view,  when  he  urges  his  counter-theory.     Bo) 
in  the  counter-theory,  as  it  is  expressed,  less  upen  to  criticismfl 
Hardly  ;   for  the   terms  employed   to  express   the  relatioi 
between  the  feeling  and  the  act  are  in  truth  equally  applci 
cable  to  that  which  comes  of  the  co-o])eration  of  the  mini' 
or  ego.     If  the  feeling  is  in  any  strict  sense  a  motive  to  thi 
act,  the  so-called  rational  determination,  through  which,  1^ 
as  suppose,  the  feeling  is  overcome  and  the  particular  act  im 
deliberately  repressed,  can  perfectly  well  be  ascribed  to  tbi 
intervention  of   other   motives.     The   determination,  beio] 
rational,  has  its  grounds  ;  nor  would  it  be  without  motivi 
even  though    it  sprang   from  mere  caprice.     This   a   clei 
headed   thinker   like   Hamilton,  himself  no   necessarian,  i 
not  only  constrained  to  allow,  but  forward  to  assert  again 
such   an  advocate  for   free-will,  not   clear-headed,  as  T 
and  accordingly  he  finds  the  moral  hberty  of  the  indet« 
mioist  wholly  inconceivable.     It   is  true  that   neverthvlct 
he  is  able  for  himself  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  upon  the  dir« 
testimony  of  consciousness. 

"  From  the  presence  of  such  difficulty  in  uacb  of 
theories  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  their  antagotiisi 
is  more  apparent  than  real — more  real  and  profound 
could  not  be  ;  but  we  may  suspect  that  for  one  or  for  tin 
other  the  difficulty  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  louguaj^ 
employed  by  both,  and  with  a  different  statement  wouM 
vanish.  Such  defect  appears  to  he  m  the  word  'motive,' 
which  may  have  a  serviceable  application  in  the  popular 
view  of  man  and  the  world,  but  has  no  scientific,  wbiol 
is  to  say  here  psychological,  value  whatever.  In 
common  apprehension,  a  man  is  an  object  among  object| 
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ii|)i)ii  hy  itnd  re&cting  upnii  them,  Hnd  only  irregnliLrly 

r  vaguely  is  atiy  account  taken  of  tlie  subjective  conditions 

Wder   whicli    tlie    reaction,    when    voluntary,   takes   place. 

■anfiuage,  as  besotton  of  common  needs,  follows  suit,  and 

istently  enough,  at  least  for  practice,  speaks  of  a,  man 

I  acting  under  inotiveR,  or  of  motives  as  influeticin<;  a  man. 

y  naturally,  then,  wheJi   there  is  a  beginning   made  of 

cholog}',  and  mental  states  as  such  have  to  be  considered, 

the   popular  expression   diverted   from    its   onginiil   aud 

wper  reference  to  man  as  a  physical  object,  and  employed 

Kvitb  a  reference  to  mind,  or  still  more  specially  to  will,  as 

■9  the  mental  states  bad  a  separate  subsistence  therefrom. 

~Hlt  however  natural,  surely  this  is  a  most  improper  trans- 

rence.     In  no  strict   sense  can  the   feeling   to  sustain  or 

;  on  which  an  act  is  j)erformed,  be  called  a  motive  ti> 

lat   ac-t   as  a   psychological   state.      The   feeling   and   the 

lling  of  the  act  are  two  successive  moments  in  coiiscious- 

SBS,  and  that  seems  the  whole  psychological  statement  of 

i  case.     Or.  to  be  more  particular,  if  the  act  is  willed 

ircctly   upon   the   feeling    (present   or   represented)    being 

ftjtftd,   that  can  only   nieao   that  a  representation   of  action 

■tesociatcd  with   the  feeling   becomes  actualised.  or  passes 

into   action    present.     If,   on   the   otlier   band,    it   happens 

that,  in  spite  of  the  feehng.  the  act  is  not  willed,  hut  either 

it  is  willed  that  the  act  be  not  done,  or  something  else  is 

willed,  or  there  arises  a   state  nf  mental  suspense, — that 

can  only  mean   that    some  other   feehngs  and   ideas   have 

Bupervuned    in   consciousness,   and    have   acted   themselves 

out  or  not,  as  the  case  may   be.     But  from  this  point  of 

^^ew  there  is  no  more  any  question  of  an  ego  to  be  reckoned 

leith  for  explanation  of  the  volition.     No  doubt  reference  to 

I  mind,  ego  or   will,  apart   from   the   jianicular  conscinos 

!*tes,  is  still  possible,  and  not  only  possible,  hut  under  the 

nditions  of  language  inevitable,  for  coiiHcioas  state  mnst 

t  held  to  imply  something  of  which  it  is  the  state,  as  much 

■  motive  implies  something  that  is  moved.     Here,  however. 

he  reference  is  one  of  mere  expression,  which   leaver  the 

pychological  explanation  unaffected.     While  the  correlate 

^  a  motive   is    truly    a   distinct    thing    objectively,   to   be 

ely  allowed    for.  it  is   quite  otherwise  with    t\»  ego 
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or  mind,  and  «  fortiori  the  will,  spoken  of  as  the  subject  on 
particiiiar  conscious  states.  A  feeling  which  is  a  Htat«  < 
the  eoo,  is  tlie  ego  in  a  certain  stttte,  and  not  less  the  BffA 
because  the  state  at  the  particular  moment  might  conceiv^ 
ably  have  been  a  different  one,  and  does,  in  fact,  the  Dex| 
moment  give  place  to  one  that  is  different.  Or.  if  a  con« 
scious  state  is  not  that,  what  is  it?  Now,  with  no  e^  left 
that  can  modify  the  succession  of  states  as  they  emerge,  t 
discover  the  paychological  law  of  the  auccession  is  to  givi 
all  the  explanation  that  is  possible  of  volition.  The  matte 
would  then  stand  thus :  If  so-called  motives  are  not  uiidei 
stood  as  delinite  mental  states,  they  are  of  no  account  fo| 
the  psychological  explanation  of  will,  and  any  theory  of  thei 
action,  deterministic  or  indeterministic,  is  u n phi lo soph ict 
If  they  are  so  understood,  they  should  in  psychology 
so  expressed,  and  the  theory  of  iiideteruiinism,  or  inoM 
properly  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  becomes  untenable.  I^ 
is  tenable  only  if  an  ego  can  be  found  which  is  not  an 
already  determinate ;  but  such  an  epo,  though  it  may  i 
logically  distinguished  and  verbally  expressed,  is  not  i 
factor  in  psychology. 

"  The  argument  has  this  moral ;  that,  if  mental  philoeophj 
must  use  a  language  devised  for  purposes  other  thai)  pbildj 
sophical,  it  cannot  he  too  careful  about  the  inferences  i 
founds  upon  the  words.  Even  the  objective  sciences, 
they  advance,  drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  i 
of  popular  expressions,  and  beget  a  technical  language  i 
their  own.  Psychology  only,  though  as  Bubjective  scieiici 
it  can  least  of  all  be  served  by  common  speech,  develop! 
as  that  has  been  with  an  almost  exclusively  objective  regi 
tries  to  work  without  such  technical  aid.  This  is  uqj 
surprising,  because,  if  it  were  sought  to  devise  an  appropriol 
and  perfectly  consistent  language  for  the  resulta  of  psychoj 
logical  analysis,  it  would  differ  so  profoundly  from  coinnKn 
speech  as  to  be  unintelligible,  even  in  its  principle,  to  i 
but  adepts;  whereas  in  other  sciences,  however  abstrai 
at  least  the  principle  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  people 
general,  and  in  oiost  of  them  the  difference  is  only  ouo  ( 
greater  constancy  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  verba)  or 
written  signs  employed.     But  the  consequence  is  thai,  while 
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popular  conceptions  and  misconceptions  do  not  gain  a  footing 
in  the  objective  sciences  or  can  be  easily  extruded  if  they 
do,  mental  philosophy  has  always  been  more  or  less  tinctured 
by  an  admixture  of  popular  opinion,  not  rendered  more  philo- 
sophic by  being  refined  upon.  There  have  been  writers  of 
no  small  repute  who  never  could  place  themselves  at  the 
philosophical  point  of  view,  and  there  are  no  thinkers  who, 
when  it  comes  to  expression,  do  not  find  it  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  maintain  consistently  the  philosophical  attitude. 
With  language  what  it  is,  this  must  always  remain  so  ;  but 
the  greater  is  the  need  to  signalise  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger. " 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY,' 

I  DESIRE  to  offer,  in  the  following  pages,  some  remarkB  oaj^ 
a,  questiou  that  has  fouud  definite  expression  from  the  timH 
of  Kant,  if  not  earher.  and  that  clainned  attention  hefore  novl 
in  a  jouinal  caUing  itself  a  Kt^view  of  Psychology  and  Philo-1 
sophy.     Though  not  wholly  passed  by  in  the  few  words  ofl 
general  preface  with  which   Mind  was  started  seven  yeargJ 
ago,  the  question  how  Psychology  and  Philosophy  are  re-1 
lated  to  one  another,  so  as  to  he  coupled  at  all  and  coupledfl 
in  this  particular  order,  deserves  at  this  time  a  mote  carsful 
consideration.     But,  after  an  editorial  experience  of  so  man^ftl 
years,   a   preliminary  word    or  two  of  retrospect   over  th* 
course  that   is  past  will  not   be   thought  irrelevant  to  thtt' 
present  discussion.     How  far  does  experience  seem  to  havc^l 
justified   the   idea   of  founding   a   philosophical  jonraal   inf 
England  and  making  it  in  the  6rst  place  psychological  ? 

I  will  not  conceal  my  own  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
there  has  not  Ijeen  more  of  positive  contribution  to  psycho- 
logical science  in  its  pages.     If  they  have  faithfully  reflectedj 
the  amonnt  of  psychological  activity  in  the  country,  it  can^ 
not  be  Bald  that  this  has  been  appreciably  increased  in  tfan 
last  seven  years,  because  of  the  tipportunity  here  afforded  to  anfl 
pHychologi&t  of  bringing  the  results  of  his  inquiry  under  thu 
notice   of  other  students.     The  Journal    has  not    yet  suc- 
ceeded in  fostering — if  it  might  have  been  expected  to  fosle 
such  habits  of  specialised  investigation  in  'psychology  us  i 
characteristic  of  the  workers  in  other  departments  of  scieacc 
There   is   little   sign    in   our   midst   of  the   disposition  (oTd 
perhaps,  the  ability)  to  work  on  such  special  lines  of  peych<> 
logical   research    as  other  countries  give  evidence  of.*     In^ 
vestigations  like  those  which  are  being  systematically  pm 
sued   at   Leipsic    and   elsewhere   in    Germany   are  not  yn 

•Mind.  viii.  1. 

'Eiception  bhoiilii  be  made  for  Mr.  F.  (jalton'e  reBearches  < 
Images  and  oil  Autumutic  Ke presentation,  noticed  in  Mind,  iv.  SOI,  tl 
former  o(  the  two  beint;  followed  up  bv  him  in  Mittd,  v.  301. 
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ndei'takoh    in    any    of  our   universities    or   colleges ;  and 

toiiogrupIiK  oil  particular  phases  of  mental  life  have  been 
Ably  more  frequent  of  late  in  Priince  (as  well  us  in  Ger- 
many) than  in  this  country.'  The  reason  is,  perhaps,  not 
far  til  seek.  Our  acradeiuic  potits  are  few  altogether,  and 
have  iji  general  such  multifarious  duties  attached  to  them  as  do 
not  favour  the  conewilralion  required  for  thin  kmd  of  work. 
But  the  disposition  is.  after  all,  the  main  thing,  and  here  it 
j(i  to  be  noted  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  still  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  the  "  Knglish  Psyoholiigy"  that  maintains 
the  interest  there  is  amongst  us  in  ihe  positive  investigation 
of  mind,  this  does  not  tell  in  the  way  of  stimulating  to 
special  inquirj'.  For  all  the  name  it  has  made  in  the  world, 
iBnglish     psychology    has    never    been    remarkable    for   its 

laboratioii  in  detail.  Some  few  special  questions  it  has 
1  led  by  historic  circumstances,  if  not  by  actident,  to 
IbTCslignte  in  a  more  thorough  way ;  but  in  the  main  its 
tutation  has  been  founded  on  the  enunciation  of  general 
iciples  which,  while  directly  psychological  in  their  im- 
port, have  l>een  thought  of  rather  for  the  philosophical 
application  to  which  they  appeared  to  lend  themselves. 
Treatises  on  Man  or  Human  Mature.  Essays  or  Inquiries  on 
Understanding  generally,  Analyses  of  Mind  in  all  its  aspects 
— these  have  formed  the  staple  of  Knghsh  productions  in 
this  field.  So,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  rather  tlie  recon- 
sideration of  the  psychological  point  of  view,  whether  in 
reference  to  philosophy  or  in  reference  to  the  range  of 
mental  inquiry  as  newly  enlarged  by  the  biological  principle 
of  evolution ;  or  it  is  the  revision  of  the  whole  psycho- 
logical field  with  a  view  to  including  and  ordering  the  great 
mass  of  new  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light,  chiefly 
from  the  physiological  side;  or,  again,  it  is  the  application 
(too  long  delayed*  of  psychological  principles  to  the  practical 
work  of  education — it  is  these  various  tasks  that  are  now 
jenijaging  the  attention  of  those  who  set  store  by  the  tradition 
~  ""  Knglish  Psychology  ".  But  there  is  other  work  to  l)e  done 
io,  and  we  shall  soon  fall  too  far  behind  in  the  scientific  race 

r  we  have  not  our  own  record  of  positive  results  to  show. 

r.  (iiiru«j''ii  eitiburute  Futcrr  of  Suitnd  is  oue  instance  of  the  kind  ol 

MIhI  trealisv  liure  ujeiuit :  Mr.  SuU.V's  lUttneitt  is  another. 
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Otherwise,    it   may   i>erbaps   be    claimed    that    the   paHtl 
volumes   of   Mind  have  tiot  succeeded   one  anutber  to  i 
purpose.       They   have   kept    EngHah    readers,  for  the   lai 
seven  years,  better  informed  than  they  would  else  have  he«!ft 
of  the  psychological  and  philosophical  movements  in  otherl 
countries,  and  they  have  given  a  representation  that  cannot^ 
be  called  other  than   impartial  of  the  manifold  currents  * 
thought  running  among  the  English-speaking  race  here  and' 
in  America.     If  at  times  some  fonus  of  opinion  have  seemed 
to  assert  themselves  more  than  others,  the  fault  lay  with  the 
otber.'t  that  chose  to  assert  themselves  less.     It  liecarae  cleat  | 
from  the  beginning  that  the  number  of  EHgliah  thinkers,  i 
the  present  day,  who  cared  to  bave  a  clearly  defined  paych<h 
logical  basis  was  very  small :  not  that  any  can  he  withuull 
their  psychology,  hut  that  most  are  of  opinion  either  that  in 
supplies  no  basis  for  philosophical  consideration  or  that  thejH 
can  get  on  very  well  without  thought  of  it.     All    who  hiM 
anything  Herious  to  say  have,   therefore,  from   the   first  1 
encouraged  to  deliver  themselves  of  their  message,  whatevaid 
it  might  be  :  and  while  I  reflect   with  satisfaction  that  thj 
chief  opponent,   in  this  generation,  of  the  English  philoafnl 
phical  tradition  was  using  the  Journal  for  the  exposition  i 
bis  matured  conclusions  when  a  cruel  fate  snapt  on  asuddel 
the  thread  of  his  life,  I  can   truly  say  that  no  philoaophici 
contribution  offered  has  ever  been  dechned  on  th«  groui 
of  its  being  of  one  cast  of  thought  rather  than  of  anotboi 
Ab  this  baa  been  the  rule  in  the  past,  so  is  there  a  fixed  detei 
mination  that  it  shall  be  in  the  future.      Nor  does  corapra 
hetisiveness  of  this  kind   mean  philosophical  indifference-' 
the  abstinc('  of  all  conviction  in  one  who  seeks  to  practise  l 
It  may,  perhaps,  lie  taken  rather  as  a  sign  of  underBtandJn( 
that   in   philosophy  there  is   room   for   differences  of  vieii* 
which  need  clearing  in  relation  to  one  another  while  theg 
remain   differences.     There  is   urgent  need,  in   the  preseui 
state  of  philosophical  speculation,  for  that  free  and  di« 
interchange  of  thought  from  opposite  sides  which  Mind  hm 
done  something  to  promote  and  may  yet  do  more.     Mutni 
nnderstauding — not    agreement — is    the    object   to  be  1 
striven   for,     It  is  with  some  thought  of  helping  in   thaj 
direction  that  the  following  pages  are  now  written. 
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When  Psycliology  is  distiti^ished  from  Philosophy  and 

a  queHtioti  la  raised  whether  there  is  any   Bpeoiol  relation 

f  the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  Empirical  I'sychology  that  is 

>  be  miderstoiwl— the  scieiice  of  mind  worked  out  in  the 

fay  of  the  natural  sciences,  if  not  reijarded  as  itself  one  of 

ni:   Rational  Psychnlopy  has  always  been  taken  as  philo- 

ihical  ornothin;;.     Now  of  empirical  psycholojiy  Kant,  in 

b  well-known  paasafio  near  the  close  of  the  Knlik  il.   r.    V. 

(' Arciiitpctonic  of  Pure    Hea&ou'),  has  declared   that  it   ia 

iiothini;  U)  philosophy  proper  or  metaphysic,  any  more  than 

B^he  empincal  study  of  nature  is  ;  or  that  if  it  may  continue 

Ho  Ket  II   little  attention  from  the  philosopher,  this  is  only 

Hnpnn  sufferance,  and  until  it  is  taken  vigorously  in  hand  by 

rait!  specialist  and  turned  into  Anthropology,  as  a  complete 

[  acientitic  doctrine  of  man. 

L  It  is  a  i-emarkable  saying  of  Kant's,  and  not  least  reraark- 
■jtblv  is  the  prospect  held  out  of  a  wider  science  of  man 
fcritbin  which  any  scientific  psychology  must  fall.  The 
Hsidaration  as  to  Anthropology  proves — more  than  his  own 
^keatiae  on  this  subject,  full  of  genuine  observation  as  it  is-- 
Kuw  thoroughly  he  understood  what  work  had  to  be  done  in 
H^  way  of  science  for  a  comprehension  of  human  nature: 
Bd  mere  collecting  and  sifting  nf  objective  facts,  but  also 
Hlork  of  psychological  (subjective)  analysis  conducted  ac- 
■Drdiiig  to  the  methods  of  positive  scientific  inquiry.  Kor, 
K)  denying  philosophical  import  to  psychology,  was  Kant  in 
^Bke  least  unaware  of  the  special  claims  that  might  be  set  up 
^pr  the  science  in  this  respect.  He  begins  the  passage  by  a 
Inference  to  the  expectations  which  in  that  very  age  had 
|i»en  formed,  that  psychology  might  be  able  to  achieve  for 
uuetaphysical  insight  what  the  method  of  a  priori  speculation 
Ky>8  lx:ing  abandoned  for  having  failed  to  effect.  Kant,  we 
Hbiow,  bad  himself  for  a  time  shared  the  opinion,  borrowed 
Kom  German  psychologists  of  that  day,  hke  Tetens  and 
Htliers,  more  perhaps  than  from  Hume  and  Locke,  that  a 
ncientitic  doctrine  of  mind  must  be  placed  first  in  any  pbilo- 
rapuphical  discipline.  But  also  from  Locke  and  to  some 
Ikxtent  from  Hume  (at  least  Hume  of  the  ini{uirii)  he  bad 
K^  occasion  to  learn  wliat  they  hod  to  urge  to  the  same 
^Bect :  and  if,  in  the  end,  he  declares  roundly  that  ineta- 
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physic  has  nothing  to  do  with  psychology,  it  is  doue  wllhl 
bia  eyes  hardly  less  open  than  if  he  hud  had  before  him  i 
that   later   psychologists    of    whatever    ditferent    schools— 
British  or  Continental — have  since  sought  to  demonstrate 
lo  the  contrary.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  interest  aa  welll 
as  to  the  point  to  rtiuiembcr  that  Kant  himself  lie^  undepT 
the  imputation   of  remainin<;  too  much  influenced  by  tha] 
idea   with  which  he  was  once  infected  that  psychology  imM 
the  foundation   of  all  genuine  philosophy.     If  some  re<>roll 
that  be  ever  outgrew  the  idea  and  did  not  spend  himself  iai 
giving  it  effect,  others  find  in  the  rags  and  tatters  of  psyoho-l 
logical  doctrine  which  he  could  never  throw  off,  the  expl»^ 
nation  of  all  his  shortcomings  as  a  philosopher. 

It  is  certainly  to  Locke  that  we  must  go  back  to  find  thw^ 
beginnings  of  the  opinion  that  philosophy  should  start  froiD.I 
what  is  now  called  (though  Locke  did  not  call  it)  psycho*  I 
logical  inquiry.  There  is  in  Hobbes,  in  the  previous  genoranl 
tion,  more  express  inquiry  of  the  psychological  sort,  buu 
not  pursued  with  any  such  directly  philosophical  purp'tsa..! 

icke,  with  the  definite  aim  of  furnishing  a  theory  of  th«l 
idity  and  limits  of  knowledge,  electa  to  proceed  by  wbatM 
alls  the  "  plain  historical  way  "  of  a  consideration  of  itsj 
Irigin;  in  other  words,  he  seeks  to  solve  the  philosophico] 
question   of  the   import  of  knowledge  by  reference  to  (bsl 
psychological   question   of    its   coming-to-pass.       The   ideirl 
worked  so  powerfully  that,  in   the  next  generation,  we  fiadl 
Berkeley  solving  the  religious  question  of  the  relation  of  thai 
creature  to  the  Creator  through  a  philosophical   theory  vim 
knowing  and  being  suggested  by  a  special  inquiry  in   thsT 
psychology  of  vision ;  and  Hume,   in   turn,  declahtig  tliii)|i 
while  even  such  sciences  as  mathematics  are  in  a  mannai 
dependent  on  the  science  of  man,  this  is  still  more  tnie  t 
properly  "  philosophical  researches,"  which  can  be  condncte 
only  after  a  scientific  understanding  of  human  nature,  to  I 
attained  by  the  same  way  of"  experience  and  observation" 
as  had  been  found  effective  in  other  sciences.     When  Hainffi 
thus  wrote,  Locke's  idea  of  psychological  inquiry  had  beeafl 
caught  up  in  a  still  more  positive  spirit  by  Hartley, 
through  Hartley  more  than  Hume  it  has  worked  upon  thoi 
who  in  this  centurj"  have  advanced  farther  upon  the  way  i 
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liiinking  that  has  become  stamj>ed  &b  chftracteriBtically 
KiigliHh.  Eveu  the  reoutioii  a;;iLiaKt  Hume's  philosophical 
coiicluHioria,  in  Bcotland,  started  from  a  not  less  empliaUc 
iisscrLiuti  uT  the  ueeil  ot  rusting  philosophy  upon  an  indnctive 
science  of  toind ;  and  meanwhile,  hy  the  middle  of  lost 
century.  Locke's  idea  was  bein^  ardently  worked  out  hIho  in 
FraHco,  Germany  and  Italy.  It  was  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  Kantian  conception  of  Critical  phihisophy  and  re- 
maiDod  in  abeyance  durin;;  the  whole  period  of  eager 
s[>eculaiion  that  followed ;  but  all  the  while,  in  Germany, 
pHycholn<;y  wiis  nkiikin^  way  as  positive  science  by  the 
labours  of  Herbart  and  hia  school,  and  iu  time  it  came  again, 
tirst  thronjjh  Beiieke  (under  the  direct  influence  of  Locke) 
aiid  afterwards  in  connexion  with  thu  forward  movemtint  of 
physiological  science  giving  a  new  definiteness  to  psycho- 
logical results,  to  be  regarded  as  of  special  significance  for 
philosophy. 

What  is,  llieii,  the  exact  import  of  the  idea  thus  intro- 
duced by  Locko  into  the  stream  of  philosophical  thought? 
It  is  (ao  far  as  philosophy  turns  upon  the  pri>blems  of  know- 
ledge) that,  before  attempting  to  determine  what  can  be 
known  idtimately  of  things,  investigation  shall  be  made  of 
the  human  faculty  of  kriowin<>  by  the  same  method  that  has 
been  found  effective  in  the  region  of  the  positive  sciences. 
Locke  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  scientific  achievements 
of  his  century,  culminating  in  the  work  of  Newton,  and, 
while  declaring  that  for  himself  philosophy  is  tnrned  from 
direct  speculation  about  things  into  general  theory  of  know- 
ledge as  complementary  to  the  special  sciences,  he  is  most 
of  all  decided  on  the  point  that  such  philosophical  theory  can 
be  wrought  out  only  after  scientific  account  has  been 
rendered  of  mind.  This  is  his  really  chnracteristic  idea: 
for  the  conception  of  philosophy  as  theory  of  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  sciences  is  equally  proclaimed  by  Kant  later 
and  had  alieady  been  shadowed  out  earlier  hy  De^ cartes. 
To  airive  at  philosophical  conclusions  that  might  the  more 
readily  command  assent  because  drawn  from  a  basis  of 
properly  scientitic  results  about  mind,  which  could  no  more 
l)e  contested  thiin  any  results  of  mathematical  or  phj'&ical 
science— such   is  the  idea  of  Locke  and   his  followers.     It 
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getB  the  pointed  expression  before  quoted  from  Hume,  ftOJ 
it  has  determined  the  form  of  all  homespun  Enghsh  thoogbtH 
ever  sincp.  It  is  not  that  in  putting  psychological  con- 
siderationB  in  the  front  the  English  thinkers  have  eschewed 
the  work  of  philosophy ;  for  they  have  never  hesitated 
to  pronounce  on  ultimate  questions,  it  being  rather  their 
conception  of  the  range  and  Hrnits  of  psychology  that  has 
remained  uncertain.  But  there  has  been  a  common  par*^— 
suasion  among  them  that  there  is  need  of  a  definite  scientifii 
platform  from  which  to  start  upon  the  search  for  philosf 
phical  comprehension,  if  anything  that  can  be  called  know 
ledge— more  than  subjective  opinion — is  to  come  of  tht 
quest.  So  far,  again,  as  philosophy  is  to  provide  guidaaci 
as  well  as  insight — has  in  view  not  only  rational  interpretfii 
tioii  but  conduct  and  aspiration — here  also  the  thought  hM 
been  that  beginning  should  be  made  with  scientilic  investt 
gation  of  the  processes  of  feeling  or  impulse  natural  to  man.  I 
The  idea,  however,  is  one  thing,  and  another  thing  is  thi 
carrying  of  it  out.  It  may  be  possible,  as  we  shall  ; 
maintain  in  the  present  scientific  era  the  advantage  or  eveaH 
necessity  of  basing  pliilosophical  consideration  upon  psychtv 
logical  inquiry,  and  yet  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  idea,  as 
originally  struck  out  at  another  time  of  strenuous  advance  in^ 
science,  has  never  hitherto  been  circumspectly  enough  put 
in  practice.  Locke  and  his  followers  to  the  present  i 
have  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  has  laid  them  open  to  I 
kind  of  criticism  that  apparently  makes  an  end  of  then 
pretensions  to  rank  as  a  serious  philosophical  school.  Th<J 
criticism  directed  by  Green  against  Locke  and  Hume  telll 
also,  as  it  was  plainly  meant  to  tell,  against  Mill  and  otheil 
in  this  generation  who.  working  at  philosophy  from  thl 
standing- ground  of  psychology  and  making  whatever  pro 
gresR  in  either  department,  have  been  hardly  more  careful 
than  Hmue  or  Locke  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  natnral 
s(  ience  of  mind  (or  man)  and  the  ulterior  consideration  o( 
things  in  relation  to  mind.  The  point  of  the  criticisi 
urged  by  Green  (after  KantI,  with  a  massive  persistenol 
that  stamps  it  as  an  original  philosophical  achievement,  i 
too  well  known — repeated  as  the  argument  has  lately  I 
in    these    pages — to    need   more    than    general   indicatioiA 
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icke   atid  the  others  are  charged  with  assumii]^  for  the 

''explanation    of    mental    experience    that    which    is    itself 

nnintelligible   except   as   the   result   of  a   tuentn,]  function. 

They    would     account     for    mental    experience,    including 

I  tbought,  by  suppusintj  a  world  of  'objects'  acting  upon  a 

bmind  or  a  multitude  of  minds,  when  it  can  be  uhown  that 

Blb<*  very  thingH  or  objects  assumed  are   themselves  mental 

KcotiBtnictions   depcndctit    on  the    activity  of    that  thought 

^which  is  in  this  way  to  be  explained.     The  moral  is   that  in 

Ho   such  way  as   the  Knf^hsh  school  has   trodden  can   the 

»[>rk   of  philosophy   be  performed,  but  only  by  a  path  at 

wt  as  different  as  that  whit^h  Kant  had  in  view,  when  he 

Kouted  the  notion  that  the  least  philosophical  importance 

iDald    be    attached    to    psychological    (or   anthropological) 

IciencL'. 

80  far  as  it  bears  against  Locke  in  particular,  the  criticism, 
t  must  be  allowed,  is  not  to  be  repelled, — if  it  were  any- 
body's business  at  this  time  of  clay  to  defend  the  language 
or  the  thought  of  his  Essay,  so  wavenng  and  uncertain  as 

I  both  plainly  are.  Indeed,  it  is  one  view  to  take  of  the 
orork  of  his  immediate  successors,  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
Viat  they  did  something  to  obviate,  by  anticipation,  the 
EDbjectiotiH  that  can  be  urged  with  incontrovertible  force 
■K^iist  his  shifting  positions.  But  neither  did  Berkeley 
jtoid  Hume  de6ne  their  ground  with  sutticient  care,  nor 
'proceed  far  enough  in  the  way  of  systematic  coustniction, 
to  evade  the  criticism  as  it  was  to  be  levelled  also  against 
them.  Berkeley  with  his  religious  and  Hume  with  his 
dialectical  aim  had  neither  of  them  in  view,  to  the  same 
extent  as  Locke  himself,  a  positive  solution  of  the  philoso- 
phical problem  of  knowledge  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of 
psychological  science.  If  no  more  could  be  said  for  the  new 
method  in  philosophy  than  they  were  at  pains  to  urge,  there 
iras  need  enough  for  Kant's  newer  way.  Aa  for  the  later 
bglish  thinkers,  if  they  continued  to  maintain  the  psycho 
logical  starting-point,  they  were  bound  at  least  to  bring 
heir  doctrine  face  to  face  with  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge 
1  delait,  since  never  before,  from  any  puijit  of  view,  had  the 
work  of  philosophical  analysis  been  carried  bo  far.  Their 
failure  to  do  this  has,  more  than  anything  else,  weakened 
17 
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wrought  bf^H 
possible  in  ^H 


the  impression  that  might  otherwise  have  been  wrought 
the  signal  advances  they  have  made  or  rendered  possible  in 
constructive  interpretatiou  beyond  their  pre-Kaotian  com- 
patriots. And  thus  the  hostile  criticism  directed  against 
these  has  seemed  by  uo  means  wanting  in  point  against 
themselves.     Can  it  in  any  way  be  met  ? 

Those  who  would  still  in  these  days  cling  to  the  Engliab' 
tradition  or  rather  uphold  the  idea  of  it  all  the  more  in  th»' 
changed  conditions  of  the  time — changed  alike  by 
widened  scientific  inquiry  and  by  the  deepened  philosophical; 
thought  of  the  last  hundred  years — may  (as  it  seems  to  ina)' 
materially  strengthen  their  position  by  making  more  express^ 
distinction  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy  than  hiv&  been 
usual  in  this  country.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  psycho- 
logy because  it  is  concerned  witli  mind,  or  natural  scieooe 
of  man,  because  it  deals  with  man,  as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  philosophy.  Nor  is  the  ditficiilty  met  by  aach 
a  vague  use  of  the  word  Metaphysics  as  satisfied  Mill  (t 
well  as  Hamilton  and  Mansel) :  the  name  is  misleading  when' 
applied  to  psychology,  and  confusing  when  it  is  held  toi 
justify  the  conjoint  treatment  of  epistemological  or  ooto- 
logical  with  psychological  questions.  '  Philosophy  of  Miiid'j 
or  *  Mental  Philosophy  '  might  seem  to  lend  itself  better  to 
the  double  use,  because  it  may  stand  for  psychology  like 
'  Natural  Philosophy  '  (in  the  Enghsh  usage,  after  Newton) 
for  physics,  while  opening  for  the  fu'st  time  a  vista  of  alte- 
rior  or  deeper  consideration  in  the  word  Philosophy ;  buti 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  attempt  to  combine  under  ouej 
designation  what  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  clearness 
of  view,  to  separate.  Till  psychcilogy  and  philosophy  are 
kept  well  apart,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  have  full 
justice  done  to  it.  Any  advantage  there  may  be  in  passing 
to  the  one  through  the  other  is  certainly  imperiled,  if  there 
is  the  least  pretence  made  that  the  psycliology  is  ah-eady 
philosophy.  Let  us,  first,  try  to  define  the  true  character 
and  position  of  Psychology,  and  if  we  find  it  to  be  science  of 
altogether  exceptional  scope,  bringing  it  into  special  relation 
with  philosophy,  let  us  ne.\t  determine  the  meaning  tbal 
may  be  attached  to  Philosophy  in  relation  to  psychology. 

Psychology,  by  itself,  is,  in  the  first   instance,  positi' 
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phenomeDal  science — positive  as  to  its  method,  phenomenal 
aa  to  its  siibject-miitter.     Ha  method  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  other  positive  sciences,    like  biology  or  chemistry, 
except  as  the  method   of  any  science    is   modified   by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  subject.     As  phenomenal  science,  it  is  occu- 
pied with   a   particular   class  of  facts,   taken  just   as   they 
present   themselves.       Phenomenal    facts   are   appearances 
(asjiects)  of  thin^^s,  or  occurrences  in  things  as  they  appear. 
Wliat  la  the  meaning;  of  '  thing  '  or  "  appearance '  or  '  aspect ' 
-those  are  questions  which  the  particular  science  deahnjj; 
with  any  class  of  facts  leaves  wholly  aside.    Xu  so  prooeediug, 
the  sciences  may  all  be  said  to  begin  quite  arbitrarily,  because 
the  questions  are  real  and  remain  open ;  but  the  method  is 
I  justified  by  the  results.     It  is  notorious  that  all  the  positive 
sciences,  from  mathematics  onwards,  have  become  consti- 
tuted and  made  way  just  as  tbey  have  cut  themselves  loose 
I  from  that  kind  nf  deeper  inquiry.    Psychology,  too,  is  science 
!  only  upon  those  terms.     Not  that,  in  placing  it  thus  far  on 
.  a  level  with  the  other  sciences,  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
,  position  that  mind  is  merely  such  another  aspect  of  things 
I  tfter  life  (the  subject  of  hiulogy),  as  life  is  after   material 
i  constitution  (the  subject  of  chemistry),  or  material  constitu- 
tion is  after  motion  (the  subject  of  physics).     It  will  pre- 
sently be  argued  that  there  is  something  in   Mind,  as  the 
subject-matter  of  psychology,  unlike  anything  else,  that  sug- 
gests the  need  of  some  other  kind  of  consideration :  while 
I  the  fact,  evident  from  the  first,  that  the  events  or  states  (or 
I  however  tbey  are  called)  which  psychology  investigates,  are 
apprehended  only  in  the  peculiar  attitude  of  introspection, 
makes  already  a  profound  difference.    Still  there  is  a  definite 
sense  in  which  we  may  speak  of  mental  phenomena  as  of 
vital,  structural  or  other  phenomena  ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
are  entitled,  nay  hound,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  to 
make  all  necessary  assumptions,  were  it  only  to  get  language 
[  in  which  to  state  onr  results. 

The  psychologist  seeks  to  assign  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  mental  experience,  as  we  are  each  (subjectively) 
nware  of  it,  arises  or  comes  to  pass.  For  this  he  as  readily 
aasumes '  objects '  (in  the  sense  of  material  things)  as  any 
other  man   of  science,  and  with  as  little  prejudice  to  the 
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It  is  plain  fact  that,  but  for  the  presence  ( 
external  objects  in  relation  with  the  bodilj-  organism  {an- 
other object,  also  in  its  way  external),  certain  of  the  mental 
events  which  the  psychologist  has  to  Htudy — those  that  are  ■ 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Sense— do  not  come  to  pass.a 
There  is  no  way  of  rendering  a  scientific  account  of  theaefl 
(tliat  shall  be  more  than  a  bare  subjective  description)  excepts 
in    terms   of  the  physical    circumstances    plainly   involved.W 
The  circumstances,  when  more  closely  examined,  are  found 
to  consist  of  physiological  processes  in  an  organism,  in  rela-l 
tion  vrith  such  physical  processes  as  science  discovers  npoal 
resolution  of  the  '  objects' of  our  common  or  natural  expe-fl 
rience,     Advanced  so  far  as  to  substitute  the  exacter  exprc 
sion  for  the  vague  opinion  ot  common  life  that  our  bodiei 
are  somehow  implicated  with  other  bodies  in  the  prodnctioi 
of  conscious  experience,  the  psychologist  has  then  itbtMnei 
a  definite  clue   for   the   scientific   resolution   of  the  whoUl 
complex  of  mental  experience  which  offers  itself  to  intro 
spective  observation.     Those  facts  of  mental  life  (subjectivelT' 
apprehended)  are  first  to  be  dealt  with  where  there  is  a  clew 
evidence  of  physiological  process  that  can  be  assigned,  and 
afterwards  those  where  the  physical  conditions  are  of  a  mora_ 
hypothetical  character  but  can  yet  be  imagined  in  continoit] 
with  those  that  ai'e  raore  evident ;  the  same  order  of  t 
ment    (from  Sense,  through   Perception   and  Bepreaentativi 
Imagination,  to  Thought),  once  it  is  thus  suggested,   bein) 
confirmed  by  reference  to  the  historical  development  of  tin 
individual  and  the  race.     Nor  are  the  results  arrived  at  let 
purely  psychological  because  of  the  regard  had  to  phyidcf 
conditione.     It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  natural  concomitanot 
between  physical  event  and  mental  event  that  is  in  this  wa}i 
to  be  established,  though  it  is  of  scientific  interest  and   in 
[iortance  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  such  concomitanof 
as   a   subsidiary  result  of  the  inquiry.     The  psych ologiat'J 
reference  to  physical  conditions,  so  far  as  it  can  be  carriec 
through,  is  everywhere  made  for  the  elucidation  of  the  1 
of  subjective   consciousness.      It  is  these  that  he  aims  i 
classifying  with  a  view  to  explanation,  and  the  explanation 
consists  at  last  in  the  eHtabUsbment  of  laws  of  mind— law 
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which  are  '  natural,'  but  still  of  subjective  import.  There 
iR  thna  a  perfectly  legitimate 'iiatiir&j  twsieiice  '  of  mind  (or 
man),  against  which,  ko  long  tui  it  gives  JtHelf  out  for  iiothiri).' 
eUe.  there  lies  no  more  objection  than  against  any  other 
pofiitive  science.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  also.  From  auy  point 
of  view,  a  nect^Hsary  task  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  and  the  manner  in  which  our  conscious  experienct: 
taa  iiitroKpuetivcly  observed)  imluiiiUi/  proceeds.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  (he  i>eculiar  attitude  of  introspection  must 
be  taken  up  before  thti  facts  to  be  accouDt&d  for  are  appre- 
hended. compHcates  (he  inquiry  with  Hpecial  diHicntties  but 
di>es  not  alter  the  methodolo«ical  conditions  under  which  it 
may,  and  (if  it  will  l>e  scientific)  must,  be  pursued- 

6ut  if  psychology  ia  thus,  in  its  way,  natural  science,  it  is 
more  also,  or  rather  it  leads  to  more.  Mind,  however  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  name  for  a  peculiar  clasH  of  (subjective) 
phenomena  m  relation  with  other  (objective)  phenomena, 
has  also  a  wider  implication.  The  'other  phenomena'— 
meaning  such  'objects'  or  objective  appearances  as  physical 
Bcieiioe  inrestigateu  out  of  all  relation  to  the  fact  of  their 
appearing — ^have,  as  the  very  name  '  phenomenon  '  implies, 
tbdir  mental  aspect.  Tliey  may  be  viewed  as  tliemselves 
part  of  our  mental  experience :  not  that  this  can  happen  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  being  taken  us  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  subjective  facts  which  as  psychologists  we  are 
for  the  time  investigating,  but  that  they  can  in  turn  be  con- 
Bidered  as  subjective  facts  to  be  investigated.  The  object 
(physically  understood)  which  as  acting  upon  the  organism 
gives  the  only  means  of  stating  in  scientific  terms  how  we 
come,  naturally,  to  have  such  a  subjective  experience  as  we 
call  sensation,  cannot  fa.}\,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to 
^pear  as  itself  also  matter  for  psychological  consideration. 
To  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  our  having,  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  particular  kind  of  conscious  ex^ierience 
called  sense,  it  must  come  withm  consciouM  ken ;  that 
ia  to  say.  it  admits  oi  statement  in  terms  of  another 
kind  of  conscious  experience  called  |)erception,  which  has 
equally  to  be  treated  by  the  psychologist  Or  the  case  may 
be  put  otherwise,  thus.  The  psychologist,  in  giving  acconnt 
of  sensation  as  a  rudimentary  kind  of  subjective  experience. 
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lias  tn  face  the  question  how  seusatioDfi  appear  all. 
less,  a.s  objectively  referred  or  projected  in  an  extended  ordei 
— some  appearing  ho  much  as  aenmble  qualities  ol  exterital| 
bodies  that  it  is  only  by  an  express  effort  tbat  they  can  h 
thought  of  as  sensations,  otberR  appearing  indeed  as  Keoea 
tions  but   thought   and  spoken  of  as  'bodily'  from   beingi 
bitber  localised  definitely  on  the  surface  of  the  organism  otf 
vaguely  referred  to  some  internal  part.    Thisisthep«^cA< 
col  (as  opposed  to  the  philosophical  or  melapliysical)  qaestio 
of  Perception,  adiuittiiig,  when  so  stated,  of  a  strictly  e 
tific  solution.      But  what  a   transformation    does  such  ao 
extension   of  the   paychoIogiBt's   view    not    work !       Not   a 
single  physical  object  or  fact,  as  given  in  common  experi* 
encc  or  investigated  in  natural  science,  or  agam  as  nesamed_l 
for  psychological  science  itself,  but  now  presents  itself  as  i 
problem   to  be  solved   in  terms  of  properly   psychological^ 
which  is  to  say,  conscious  experience.     There  is,  obviouslyJ 
no  science  like  this  Psychology,  whose  subject-matter,  howJ 
ever  at   6rst  distinguished   ft'om  that  of  other  sciences, 
seen,  as  we  advance,  to  include  (in  a  manner)  the  subject^ 
of  them  all ;  which  begins  with  assumptions  like  the  othel 
sciences,  but  after  a  time  turns  round  and  investigates  iu 
own  assumptions  as  no  other  science  does  or  can.     Matbe- 
iiiatics,  physics  and  all  the  rest  do  each  their  a])pointed  worl 
and  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  conditions  under  which  thei 
own  or  the  others'  work  is  appointed.     Psychology  alone,  iff 
doing  its  work,  finds  itself  occupied  (in  a  maimer  of  ita  own]! 
with  the  vei-y  matter  of  the  others.    Number  and  Bpace,  motion^ 
material  constitution,  with  every  other  aspect  of  things  that  id 
or  can  be  conceived  to  be  the  subject  of  direct  positive  investi 
gation,  are  in  all  their  varied  modes  at  the  same  time  facts  a 
conscious  experience — in  all  slrictness.  mental  phenoinens,  o 
whose  elements  and  composition  account  maybe  rendere 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view.     If  such  account  man 
Iw  given,  how  can   Psychology  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  onljj 
one   among   the   other   sciences,   touchiug  the  philoHopbei 
who  comprehends  things  luiiversally.  no  more  nearly  thi 
any  other?     Psychology  is  not  philosophy,  but  with  Mini^ 
for  its  subject  its  ucopu  cannot  be  less  wide  than  the  scopi 
of  philosophy.     That  in  not  to  he  said  of  any  other  scienoi 
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[t  IS  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  psychologists  have  slipped 

f  into   philosophical  consideration   as   other   men    of  science 

■  'have  not,  or  that  those  philosopherfi  who  set  store  by  acien- 

"tific  psychology  have  not  been  too  careful  to  distinguish  and 

separate  the  one  kind  of  considoration  from  the  other.     If 

philosophy  is,  on  the  theoretic  side,  the  comprehension  of 

things  as  known,  and,  on  the  practical  side,  the  valuation  of 

L  things  lUt  ends  to  be  striven  for,  what  more  natural  than 

I  that  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  various  phases  of  our 

fteomplex  mental  hfe — distinguished,  so  far  as   they  can  be 

Tdistinguisbed,   under   such  heads   as   knowing,   feehng    and 

rillinj;— should  ite  mixed  up  with  or  have  mixed  up  with  it 

'  philosophic  inquiry?     The  conjunction  is  much  to  be 

I'deprecated,  when  we  see  bow  it  gives  occasion  for  groundless 

■objections  against  the  method  of  psychology  as  science.     It 

jis  equally  to  be  deprecated,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  impede  the 

■free  exercise  of  philosophical  thought.     But  the  fact  that 

jBychoIogy  and  philosophy  so  readily  intertwine  is  surely  an 

indication  of  some  special  altinity  between  them.     Let  us 

Xlow  take  up  the  question  of  their  relation  from   the  side  of 

""liilosophy.     We  have  seen  psychology  refuse,  because  of  its 

P'Snbject,   to    be  classed  as   merely   one   science  among   the 

others.     How  shall  we  understand  Philosophy  in  relation  to 

the  sciences  generally,    and   more  especially   in   relation  to 

that  Hoieuce  of  psychology  whose  scope   widens  out  into  an 

all-comprehensiveness  vying  with  that  of  philosophy  itself? 

Locke,  who  first,  in  whatever  inarticulate  fashion,  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  starting  with  psychology,  had  a 
ar  notion  of  the  function  of  Philosophy  in  general,  which 
;  followers  have  too  much  lost  sight  of,  some  m  their 
fforts  to  improve  his  psychological  ground-work,  others  in 
■  predominant  concern  to  work  out  special  theories  of 
Uhics  or  of  logic  from  psychological  data.  If  we  discount 
Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nittiire  because  of  its  equivocal 
mport,  there  has  not  been  since  Locke's  Bmutif  any  work  of 
ximparahle  range  in  general  philosophy  produced  by  an 
Inglish  thinker  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  Be- 
J  psychology,  English  thinkers  have  occupied  themselves 
[Boinly  with  Ethics,  till  Mill  in  his  Logic  essayed  the  special 
iittosophical  task  of  providing  a  theory  of  scientitic  proof; 
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or  if  the  present  day  hae  witneRSed  more  ihaii  one  uulabl^ 
achievement    in   general    phiiosophical   cunstruclion, 
have   not  been  projected  directly,  if  at  all,   upon   Lockia 
iinea.     Locke's  notion  of  philosophy  is  of  a  general  TheoiJ 
of  Knowledge  wrought  out,  with  psychological  data,  as  noai 
plemeutary  to   the   positive   sciences.     While  this   or    that 
science  is  concerned  with  a  particular  departmenl  of  experb 
ence  or  aspect  of  things  as  we  find  theiu,  it  is  the  businet 
of  philosophy  to  investigate  the  possible  range  of  experience 
to  distinguish  between  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  known^ 
and  in  particular  to  determine  the  conditions  and  content  a' 
real  knowledge— all  upon   foregime  psychological  inquiry  of 
the  positive  sort.     Now  this  is  the^  view  of  philosophy  (on  its 
theoretic   or   speculative   side)    that   will   force   itself  mofltl 
directly  upon   any  one  who.  being  interested  in   uiiud  as  i 
subject  of  science  among  Other  subjects  of  science,  cauoo^ 
help  seeing  that  mind  has  also  a  deeper  implication  whioB 
no  positive  science  can  resolve. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  psychology,  it  is  notorious  tha| 
{speculative)  philosophy  has  in  modern   times  changed  i 
character  from  a  theory  of  Being  into  a  theory  of  Knowing] 
This  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  rise  and  development  ( 
the  positive  sciences,  as  appears  not  less  clearly  in  Kant'8 
than   in   Locke's  statement  of  the  philosophical   problem. 
The  sciences  are  there  as  so  many  bodies  of  coherent  doc- 
trine about  this  or  that  kind  of  fact.     The  more  special  uf  ■ 
them   presuppose   and   are   advanced  by  help  of  the  mot4 
general,  but,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  another  ( 
nexion,  not  one  of  them  (always  excepting  psychology)  bai 
any  hght  to  throw  upon  the  matter  or  assumptions  of  tb« 
others.     They   employ   a   language   which    none    of    then 
(unless,  again,  psychology)  is  in  any  way  able  to  explaiitfl 
'  object.'    '  thing."  '  substance.'  '  quality,'    '  aspect,'   '  pbencH 
luenon.'  "relation.'  'cause,'  &c.,  Ac— how  can  any  of  UiN 
sciences  proceed  without  the  use  of  such  words  as  these,  bul 
which  of  the  sciences  has  any  account   to  give  of  theml 
Clearly,  then,  there  is  just  as  much  need  of  a  theory  of  the| 
conditions  of  knowing   anything  as  there  is  of  a  theory  u 
this  or  that  kind  of  thing.     The  theory  of  this  or  that  kin^ 
•if  thing  (as  fonndl  is  what  we  call  a  science.     The  furtfaa 
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dispeneable  tlioovy  of  what  the  iDeaiiiiig  uf  ecience  i 
kind  nf  kimwltidt^e  is,  luay  cir  musi  In;  called  I'liilosuphy. 
I'*r  all  are  agreed  wlio  will  tliiiik  «t'  philosophy  in  relmiuEi  to 
ttcieiice;  and  not  ouly  (tliou^h  iiiorej   in  modern  liiueti.  for, 
with  a  loss  definite  conception  of  spcciul  science,  Aritttotk' 
J  had  his  view  of  '  First  Philowiphy  *  as  general  theory 
'  knuwledfjc.     Consider  now  the  scienct^  of  psycholof^y  in 
rticular.     I'uychology  alno,  aei  deaUnt;  with  a  special  kind 
t  ftust,  needs  to  l)e  snppl<;incnted  (as  science)  liy  philo^phical 
iDnsidoratioii.      lint   psychological    fact  iucludew    the    \i'Vy 
mction  of  knowing;,  which  is  the  subJHCl  of  philomiphy.     A 
lilferKiit  Htatciuont   of  thr  relation  of  pliilnHnpliy  to  pKycho- 
'  is.  then,   required  than  in   the  case  of  other  science- 
Siere  it  whn  enough  to  eay  that  philosophy  lias  the  task  of 
ftlysing  to  the  bottom  the  conceptions  and  assiimptioriH 
llioh  the  sciences  generally  or  iiny  sciences  in  )>articuUr 
kiploy    without    being    able    to   give    account    of    tlieni ; 
UDK  thus  fundamental  theory  of  science  while  ncieuce  is 
theory  of  things  as  they  appear.     Here,  where  the  particular 
siflncti  (psycliology)  and  philosophy  have  Iwth  to  do  with 
3  fact  or  function  of  knowing,  the  statement  must  be  that 
Itey  have  a  diffi^reut   kind  of  account   to  give  of  it      And 
there  is  room  for  such  difference.     When  psychology  has  e.\- 
plained  knowledge  as  a  phase  of  cunscioUB  experience  natur- 
ally conditioned,  there  remains  for  philosophy  th>!  ([uestion 

:uport  oi  validity  as  knowledge. 
L  The  distinction  may,  tirst,  he  made  plain  by  an  example. 
■  we  have  already  had  occaeion  to  note,  the  psychologist  is 
let  at  tbe  earliest  stage  of  his  inquiry,  when  treating  of 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  sensations,  which  hi' 
■ast  regard  by  themselves,  analytically,  as  pui'ely  subjective 
.  of  feeling  (arising  tu  physical  and  physiological  cir- 
iBtances  that  can  be  assigned),  do  yet  appear  in  actual 
rience  with  varying  characters- -some  vaguely  and  others 
mitely  referred  to  parts  of  the  piiysieal  organism,  while 
i|  others  are  projected  a-t  as  to  appear  naturally  asqualities 
f  external  things.  We  need  not  pause  now  to  state  the 
a  iu  all  its  variety  moi"e  exactly  :  it  is  met  by  the  psycbo- 
«1  distinction  of  perception  f sense-perception)  from  .teu- 
iD,  perception   l>eing  a  cognitive  or  intellectual  procewr 
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rewultinK  m  what  are   Ijefit  called  percepts.     A   [percept  is  t 
particular  fact  nf  intellectual  experience,  aR  singled  oat  fc^ 
investigation — wlien  it  can  be  proved  to  be  wssentially  c 
plex,  however  apparently  BJinple.     Now  in  any  audi  percepl 
as,  for  example,  a  definitely  limited  portion  of  apace,  or  I 
particular  object  in  space  witb  a  variety  of  sensible  ijualitiM 
the  psychologist's  interest  euds  when  he  has  shown  whal 
elements  (not  further  analysable)  of  sense  it  involves  i 
itnder  what    laws  these  come  to  be  so  ordered  or  fused  i 
they  appear  in  natural  experience.     The  psychologist's  i 
lerest  ends  and  jnst  then  the  philosopher's  interest  begiiu 
Hotli    agree    in  regarding  the  portion  of  spact:  or  seuBJU 
object  as  percept,  that  is  to  say,  as  fact  of  conscious  expi 
duce.  not   (as  in  physical  investigation  or  common   life)  i 
fact  or  thing  out  of  relation  to  mind.     But  while  the  paji 
chologist  has  in  view  the  percept  only  as  it  \n  frreimd  » 
explains  how  the  perceiving  comes  tu  pass  {in  me  or  in  yoaH 
the  philosopher  asks  what  the  perceiving  imports  (foi 
iind  nie  equally) — in  particular  whether  it  means  ur  nee 
mean,  as  it  is  commonly  taken  to  mean,  a  thing  independei 
of  the  perception   itf  either  of  ub.     What  is   the  space  ( 
object  that  we  perceive  ?     Wliat  more  is  there  in  it  as  p 
cetved,  than  as  fancied?     If  said  to  be  real  or  objectivd 
valid  (as  a  subjective  fancy  is  not),  what  makes  it  bo       ~" 
and  the  like  questions,  which  it  is  not  for  the  psycbolof 
to  answer  (though  it  were  allowed  that  he  ran  best  put  thed 
in  train  for  answerl,  touch  the  very  heart  of  what  v 
by  Knowledge.     We  may  view  knowledge  as  mere  subjectill 
function,  hut  it  has  its  full  njeaning  only  as  it  is  taken  % 
represent  what  we  may  call  objective  fact,  or  is  such  aa  I 
named    (in   different   circnmstancesj   real,    valid,   true, 
mere  subjective   function,  which  it  is  to  the  psychologist,! 
ia  best  spoken  of  by   an   iniambiguons  name,  and  for  tfaj 
there  seems  none   better  than  Intellection.     We  may  tht 
say  that  psychohigy  is  occupied  with  the  natural  function  4 
fnlellfction.  seeking  to  discover  its  laws  and  distiiigidal 
its   various  mi^es   (perception,   representative  imaginatioi 
ronception.  &c.)  according  to  the  various  circumstanoea  il 
which   till-  laws  are    found   at   work.     Philosophy,  on 
other  hand,  is  theory  of  Knmrlnlifr  <as  that  which  ia  know 
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but.  if  we  thuB  lake  philosophy  aa  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
iyond  psychology,  it  needs  to  be  defined  on  otlier  sides 
hIbu:  in   relation  to  Logic,  accepted  as   this  has  been    (or 
philosophical  doctrine  by  none  more  expressly  than  by  Mill 
and  others  among  the  later  representatives  of  the  psyclio- 
K)gical  school :  and.  again,  in    relation   to   Metaphysic,   the 
most  widely  accepted  synonym   for  unythinf^  that   can   be 
'  td  Philosophy.     What  we  may  leave  aside,  on  the  pre- 
occasion,  ib  the  question   what  otlier  defiinte  lines  of 
ilusophical  thought  are  opened  up  for  the  psychologist  by 
the  dther  phases  of  mental  life  which  he  distinguishes,  front 
intf^l lection,  as  Feeling  and  Will,     It.  of  course,  follows  tliat 
there  are  such  other  lines,  when  it  is  seen  how  the  psycho- 
'■^gy   '>f    Intellection    passes    into   philosophical    Theory   of 
Knowledge;  but  the  present   object  is  not  to  lay  out  tlie 
whole  philosophical  field — only  to  indicate  a  point  of  view. 
There  is  special  need  of  distinction  between   Logic  and 
lory  of  Knowledge;  for  some  (as  Hegel)  would  use  the 
name  Logic  for  philosophy  when  conceived  as  Theory 
of  Knowledge,  aud  others  (as  Mill},  while  retaining  the 
traditional  couception  of  Logic,  though  widening  it  in  a.  cer- 
tain admissible  way,  are  found  importing  into  the  exposition 
in  Miirs|ehapter  iii.,  "Of  Things  denoted  by  Names")  a 
iries  of  considerations  which  are  plainly  extra-logical  and 
only  be  called  epistemological.     And,  from  any  point  of 
V.  is   not   Logic   a  philosophical   theory  of  knowledge? 
at  is  valid  knowledge?     When  is  knowledge  vahd  so  as 
command  universal  assent  ?     What  is  known  truly  and 
bat  not  truly  ^     These  questions,  which   we  have  used  to 
Ipress  the  problem  of  philosophy  as  opposed  to  psychology, 
to  apply  equally  to  the  problem  of  Logic.     Logic  is  un- 
doubtedly concerned  with  validity  of  knowledge.     But  know- 
ledgt>   to   the   logician   is  what  is  more  particularly  called 
Thi»ught :    some    saying    this    expressly,    others    ineaning 
Thought  generally  when  they  adopt  the  more  special  name 
of  lieasoning,  and   others  implying  the  same  thing  when 
they  speak  of  logic  as  having  to  do  with  validity  of  Inference 
(formal   and    material)  or  the  conditions  of  general   Proof. 
Now  if  we  substitute  the   word   Thought,   which  properly 
means  genera}  intellection  or  intellection  hy  way  of  concepts , 
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for  the  word  Knowledge  in  the  questioiis  just  repeated, 
make  tlieni  more  accurately  express  the  aubject- matter 
Logic,  we  get  at  once  a  clue  to  its  distinctive  feature 
compared  with  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Logic,  while  equally  with  Theory  uf  Knowledge  to  be 
titiguished   from   psychology   as   occupied    with   the   pbi 
sophical  question   of  validity,   is  to  be  distinguished  fi 
Theory  of  Knowledge  in  having  to  do  with  the  validity 
Thought  only  as  it  is  general.     This  view  of  Logic,  as  having 
for  its  subject  the  import  of  the  ffunet-alilif  of  general  know 
ledge.    agreeM   either   with    the   limited    conception   of   ll 
doctrine  as   Pure   or  Formal   Logic  or   with    its   range 
widened    to    include  Applied    or    Material    Logic.       E' 
when  applied  to  this  or  that  particular  kind  of  matter.  Logic 
goes  no  further  than  to  determine  the  conditions  of  valid 
ifeiteral  statement  (as  deductively  or  inductively  obtained)  iu 
the  particular  kind  of  matter.     It  does  not  probe  the  doe] 
(juestionB  remaining  for  Theory  of  Knowledge  in  regard 
any  matter  of  thought.     It  belongs,  for  example,  to  Matei 
Logic  to  explain  the  form,  mainly  deductive,  that  geouu 
rical  reasoning  assumes  and  to  detenuine  the  couditiona 
the  vaUd  proof  of  general  statements  in  geometry  ;  but  wl 
Bpace  may  in  the  last  aualy^is  be,  whether  it  is  a  anbjectii 
form   of  our   weuse-perceptiou   or   has   any   kind   of  exii 
mental  reality — these  are  qnestioiiB  which  do  not  con< 
the  logician  except  in  so  far  as  the  answer  given  to  them 
ultimate  philosophical  analysis  can  be  shown  to  affect 
^juestion  of  the  form  of  general  statements  in  geomi 
science.     This  it  very  well  may  or  indeed  inevitably 
do:  the  present  contention  by  no  means  is  that  Logic  ia 
related  to  Theory  of  Knowledge,     Not  only,  in  the  view  hi 
suggested,  may  Logic  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
department  of  the  general  philosophical  theory,  but, 
when  constituted  into  a  separate  doctrine  (sometimes  call 
a  special  science,  though  it  is  uo  science  as  mathemadca 
the  rest  are),  it  may  constantly  have  to  reckon  with  epii 
mological   considerations — as   the   practice   of  all    logicit 
shows  who  (like  Mill)  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  mi 
form  of  thought.     All  the  same,  it  is  not  to  be  confotmi 
with  Theory  of  Knowledge,     It  deals  so   exclusively 
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one  aspect  (generality)  of  sac))  knowledge  us  it  deals 
Hh  at  all  that,  iinlenR  it  be  denied  that  this  should  or  can 
t  inveHtififtted  apart,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  olear;  and 
i  it  has  not  been  doubted,  from  the  lime  of  Arifitotle.  that 
9  Hfipect  is  one  that  can  be  treated  apart,  so  neither  will 
bybody  doubt  that  it  should  be  so  treated  who  is  interested 
1  making  knowledge  Hcientific  and  in  alive  to  the  fact  that 
(  is  of  the  essence  of  Science  to  be  ffmrmi. 

If  philosophy  as  Theory  of  Knowledge  is  thus  perfectly 
lODsisteiit  with  or  ^even  inchides  the  traditional  conception 
r  logic  as  a  department  of  philosophical  doctrine,  we  may 
t  see  that  it  consists  as  well  with  the  conception  of  philo- 
iphy  as  Metapliyaic,  though  taken  in  no  sense  short  of 
that  which  is  otherwise  expressed  as  Ontology  or  Theory  of 
Being.  This  sense  of  the  word  Metaphysic,  historically  best 
justified,  is  also  that  which  is  suggested  by  analogy  with  the 
meaning  of  Physic.  Physic  (in  its  widest  application)  is 
concerned  about  the  being  of  things  as  they  appear — about 
things  only  as  they  appear  but  yet  as  they  appear  to  be. 
Metaphysic,  as  going  beyond  Physic,  has  then  to  do  with 
tho  being  of  things  as  they  are  or  with  their  being  as  the 
ground  of  their  appearing.  But  how  can  such  a  notion  of 
philosophy  as  ontological  doctnne  be  entertained  at  this 
inneofday?  ft  is  not  only  Kngiish  psychologists,  content 
with  their  "  mental  phenomena.'  that  have  abjured  ontolo- 
gical cfinsideration.  When  Kant  substituted  criticism  of 
pure  reason  for  dogmatic  assertions  about  a  sphere  of  super- 
sensible existence,  did  he  not  establish  for  evermore  that  not 
Being  but  Knowledge  was  the  ptoper  subject  of  philosophy? 
The  critical  inquiry  which  he  thus  put  foremost  did  not. 
however,  preclude  Kant  from  following  it  ap  with  a  *  Meta- 
physic '  (of  Nature  as  well  as  of  Morals)  as  the  proper  fulBl- 
inent  of  philosophy  ;  and  nothing  hinders  the  philosophic 
thinker  who  begins  by  defining  his  task  (in  relation  to 
psychology)  as  Theorj-  of  Knowledge,  from  considering  it  as 
Theory  of  Being  (Ontology)  also.  The  one,  indeed,  is  in- 
evitably the  other.  The  thing  that  is  known,  is  known  to 
be-  The  thing  that  is,  is  not  otherwise  than  it  is  known, 
liat  it  is  important  to  understand — what  has  come  in  the 
Njgress  of  modem  philosophy  to  be  clearly  understood— it. 
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that  no  dogmatic  assertion  of  Being  is  philosophically  a 
sible.     Before  it  can  be  determined  what  in  any  altimai 
sense  w.  what  the  modes  of  Being  are,  it  must  first  be  dete 
mined  what  the  modes  of  Knowing  are,  what  in  the  ultimati 
sense  in  known.     This  is  the  idea  common  to  the  Critical  aaf 
to  the  Psychological  school  of  philosophy.     But  that  ia  n 
philosophy    which,   after    considering,   by   one    method 
another,  what  it  is  to  know  anything  and  what  is  or  can  t 
known,    starts   back    from    declaring   what    then 
understood  really  to  be.     Philosophy  has  not  only  to  gi« 
the  altimate  analysis  of  things  in  abstract  terms  (of  aubjoc 
tive   import),    but    must    render   account   of    the   cuiicrc 
realities  of  everyday  experience,  which  in  the  truest  sen< 
arf  for  us  all  because  it  is  to  them  (animate  or  inaniiuaU 
that  all  human   interest  attaches — because  it  is  they  c 
that  are  conceived  as  having  an  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  wort 
The  philosophy  that  attempts  this  is  metaphysical  in  faoioj 
a  problem  that  can  be  expressed  in  no  terms  of  phyiiical 
science.     It  is  ontological  in  seeking  to  appreciate  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  whatever  can  he  said  to  he. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  within  the  poasibll 
range  of  philosophy  that  need  remain  sealed  for  the  think< 
who  starts  from  the  psychological  base  more  than  for  e 
other.     In  point  of  fact,  the  '  English  '  thinkers,  whei 
properly  philosophic  vein,  have  no  more  than  others  I 
slow  to  declare  how  they  conceive  of  things  as,  in   the  lai 
resort,    being.      They    are    only    chargeable    with    haviq 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led,  by  their  method  of  approi 
ing  philosophical  questions,  into  an  unsystematic  and  ( 
jointed  treatment  of  them.     The  advantage  to  be  obtained 
by  a  clear  distinction  of  Philosophy  from  Psychology  woiil 
tell  in  favour  of  both,  hut  especially  of  Philosophy  which  tbdj 
far  has  had  its  development  most  hampered  in  a  coujunctioi 
which  has  not  seldom  been  a  confusion.    There  is  nothinf;  U 
hinder  the  thinker  who  works  up  to  philosophy  by  way  g 
psychology   from   grappling   with    the   general   problem   i 
Knowledge,  in  as  thorough  a  spirit  of  system  as  has  u 
any  of  those,  from  Kant  onwards,  who  have  thought  it  t 
chief  merit  of  their  philosophy  that  it  has  been  wrought  0 
on  a  plane  immeasurably  higher  or  deeper  than  the  level  i 
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krbich  pBychologistiii  creep  alnug.  There  is  notbiiifz  to 
ider,  and  liis  very  peycliolo^y  should  rather  urge  him  on 
B  the  work  of  Byxtematic  interpretation,  for  which  it  sup- 
B  the  lue&iiB  as  well  as  the  motive.  At  least  it  is  plaiu 
t  no  psychological  thinker  need  philoaophiae  leas  syste- 
matically than  Kant,  whose  whole  scheme  of  critical  ia<juiry 
h(LS  its  stages  psych olo<^cally  determined. 

But,  after  all.  the  question  is  not  whether  psycbologiatH 
can  become  philosophers— as,  of  course,  they  can  if  they 
will,  or  even  whether  psychologists  are  inevitably  deter- 
mined, as  other  scientific  inquirers  are  not,  to  pass  from 
conclusions  of  science  to  the  probing  of  human  knowledge 
to  its  foundations.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  pbilo- 
>4opher  in  this  (or  other)  part  of  Iiis  task  ie  specially  helped 
by  foregone  psychological  consideration  ;  and  this  has  nut  yet 
been  directly  met  The  pre-vions  remarks,  however,  would 
seem  to  warrant  an  aftirmative  ajiswer.  If  it  can  be  shown 
(as  here  it  lias  been  suggested)  that  there  is  no  problem  of 
philosophy  which  the  psychologist  does  not  have  specially 
forced  on  his  attention  at  one  or  other  stage  of  his  science, 
while  his  science  gives  him  the  means  of  considering  it  with 
a  detiniteness  of  insight  and  in  a  methodical  spirit  which 
interest  in  the  deeper  meaning  and  issues  of  things  does 
nothing  of  itself  to  guarantee,  then  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  helpful  to  come  to  the  work  of  philosophy  from  the 
side  of  psychology.  Though  philosophical  questions  are  not 
to  be  solved  under  the  same  conditions  of  strict  verification 
as  are  possible  in  phenomenal  science,  philosophers  as  well 
as  scientific  men  desire  to  gain  universal  assent  for  the  solu- 
tions they  propound.  Philosophy,  however  differing  from 
science  in  its  subject-matter,  yet  aims  at  the  form  of  science. 
It  has  been  advanced  most  permanently,  in  all  ages,  by 
those  thinkers  who  were  familiar  with  the  beat  information 
their  time  afforded  in  the  way  of  special  science.  If,  then. 
it  appears  that  there  is  one  science  which,  while  it  is  related 
to  the  other  sciences  in  method,  has  so  far  common  subject 
with  philosophy  that  it  is  with  Mind  they  are  both  (in  what- 
■  different  way)  concerned,  the  mdhodolor/ical  advantage 
{working  into  philosophy  through  the  science  of  psychology 
I  hardly  to  be  denied — even  though  the  practical  proof  may 
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yet  remaiit  to  bu  given  by  pavt^bolofrists  that  Uiey  call  t 
thorough   aiid   comprehensive   as  they  have   hitberto 
Hober  and  cautious  in  their  philosophic  thinking. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  how  psychnlogical  scienol 
working  vrithin  its  own  HmitB.  has  obtained  results  wb« 
philosophical  import  is  in  surjinsinf;  agreement  with  i 
clnsions  which  it  is  thought  the  greatest  triumph  of  a  s 
diflfereut  method  to  have  been  able  to  eHtablish.  Any  r 
indeed,  that  may  be  felt  at  the  isolation  in  which  Englifl 
thinkers  have  held  themselves  from  the  Kantian  moyemeqj 
in  philosophy— being  content  to  work  on  from  tbeir  [ 
chological  base  as  if  it  had  never-  been  questioned— 
tempered  when  it  is  seen  what  itidepeudent  proffress  1 
have  been  able  to  make  upon  their  own  line  towards  t 
common  goal.  That  is  no  argument  for  maintaininfi  I 
isolation,  but  may  be  held  to  prove  that  the  method  i 
psychological  approach  is  not  philosophically  valueless,  & 
(."ives  groimd  for  the  belief  that  it  has  only  to  be  ] 
syBtematically  followed  out  for  the  achievement  of  as  | 
results  as  have  ever  been  claimed  for  another  way.  whi 
this  way  the  results  are  more  likely  to  secure  general  i 
ceptance.  Let  us,  in  concluding  these  remarks  for  i 
present,  note  but  two  points  in  the  philosophical  theory  o 
knowledge  which,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  may  be  regi 
as  placed  beyond  reasonable  question :  (1)  that  we  1 
Kpace.  abstractly,  as  a  '  form '  inclusive  of  sensation  i 
actually,  as  one  great  conlinunm  (percept,  not  concept)  withj 
which  all  sensible  objects  are  ordered  ;  (2)  that  anything  I 
be  definitely  called  Object,  as  a  sensible  reality  for  all  i 
alike,  is  a  complex  product  of  thought-activity  world 
under  common  conditionB  in  all.  Now  nothing  is  : 
remarkable  than  the  different  accounts  which  the  ei 
and  the  later  English  psychologists  give  of  the  perceptioi 
of  space  and  of  "external  objects'.  Compare  with  Locka'f 
<^rude  notion  of  space,  as  a  direct  and  simple  datum  of  t< 
or  sight,  tlic  present  psychological  theory  that  we  ace 
perceptive  consciousness  of  it  by  active  syntliesis,  throuf 
muscular  organs,  of  elements  of  (passive)  sensation :  i 
again,  compare  with  even  Hume's  insight  (so  greatly 
fnarked    beyond  anything   in   Locke  or  Berkeley)  into  Uw 
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processes  of  intellectual  elaboration  involved  in  objective 
perception,  the  grasp  that  psychologists  now  have  of  the 
representative  factors  that  more  than  any  presentative 
elements  explain  how  the  percept  appears  as  it  does.  I  do 
not  say,  here  more  than  before,  that  the  psychological  are 
the  philosophical  questions,  but  I  say  that  there  is  no 
aspect  of  the  philosophical  questions  which  may  not  be 
better  understood  and  more  definitely  treated  because  of 
the  psychological  insight  that  has  been  gained.  There  is 
nothing  in  Kant*s  philosophical  analysis  of  either  fact  of 
cognition — nothing,  that  is  to  say,  which  from  the  point  of 
view  he  places  himself  at  may  be  unquestionably  maintained 
— for  which  a  positive  psychological  warrant  cannot  now  be 
assigned ;  while  it  is  psychology  that  gives  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  the  limits  that  should  be  placed  upon  his 
assertions  (especially  as  to  the  universality  of  the  space- 
form  as  regards  'external'  sense).  If  that  be  so,  Psycho- 
logy is  amply  avenged  upon  him  for  his  despite. 
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The  recent  discovery  in  the  University  Library  at  Halle  e 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  the  unwearied  hand  of  Leibnift 
— surely  the  most  epistolary  of  all  great  thinkers — ^does  notfl 
thus  far  prove  to  have  much  philosophical  importance.     Dr,^ 
L.  Stein,  editor  of  the  new  Arckivfiir  Geseh.  licr  Phil.,  has  in 
the  first  two  numbers  of  that  review  given  a  careful  account 
of  all  the  autographic  letters  found,  to  the  number  of  101; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  help  to 
deepen,  if  that  were  necessary,  the  impression  of  Leibniz  as 
a  man  to  whose  breadth  and  variety  of  iutellectual  interestK 
there   was   no   bound,  but  who  yet  could   pursue  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  special  scientific  objects  of  his  own, — as  here 
the  perfecting  of  his  reckoning-machine,  entrusted,  from  aboat 
1700  (long  after  its  first  invention),  to  a  Hehnetodt  matheJ" 
matical  professor,  R.  C.  Wagner,  his  chief  correspondent  i 
the  collection.     There  is  promise,  indeed,  that  in  the  nej 
number  of  the  Arehiv  some  other  of  the  Halle  letters— 
these  only  copies,  though  not  before  pubhshed— will  be  mat 
to   yield   matter   of  philosophical   interest,  as  touching  tbi 
question  of   the   scope   and  value  of  history  of  philosophy. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  discovery  at  Halle  is 
not  the  only  addition  that  baa  just  been  made  to  our  knowled)^ 
of  Leibniz's  amazing  activity  as  a  letter-writer.     There  bM 
recently  appeared    vol.  iii.  of  the  division  given  to  '  Con 
spondence '   in   the  stately   collection  of  />u:  pkilosopJi%» 
Sehriftcn  von  6.   IV.  Lnhtia  (Berlin,  Weidmann),  mads  sinC^ 
1875  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt.  editor  before  of  t.'s  Mathematia 
SekHfttn.     This  volume  was  kept  back  while  vols,  iv.-vi.  1 
'  Works  '  were  being  issued  from  1880,     Apparently,  thooj^ 
the  editor  says  nothing,  some  kind  of  supplement  muat  fiUI 
be  in  view,  outside  of  the  original  scheme;  various  thing 
remaining   unaccounted   for  wiihin  eitlier  division,    as,    fflj 
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example,  the  well-knon-n  correapondence  with  Samuel  Clarke. 
With  lUI  his  merits  and  his  unique  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
Leibniz-Btudetits,  Gerbardt,  it  must  be  said,  baa  not  in  nW 
respecta  chosen  tho  happiest  way  of  presenting  thu  fruits  of 
hiti  research  :  in  particular,  he  might  have  been  more  forward 
with  the  reasons  for  some  of  his  action  in  the  past,  and  now 
he  might  have  been  ies»  Hileut  ah  to  bis  actual  intentions, 
There  can,  however,  be  no  questinn  as  to  the  philosophical 
inter«Ht  and  value  uf  the  new,  andtiardly  less  of  the  corrected, 
matter  which,  in  all  his  volumes  (of  '  Works '  as  well  as 
'('orrespondeiice '),  he  has,  with  extraordinary  labonr.  been 
able  to  bring  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Hanover.  In  his  latest  volume — to  go  no  fartiier  back— at 
leiwt  one  importaat  interchange  of  letters  {with  Jacquelot, 
pp.  44'2-H2)  is  made  known  for  the  6rst  time:  while  other 
correspondences,  more  or  leas  imperfectly  printed  before 
(some  in  merest  fi^gment).  are  now  set  out  with  all  desirable 
fulness  and  care.  Among  these  are  three  :  (I)  with  Thomas 
Burnett  of  Kemnay,  a  Scottish  friend  of  Locke's  ;  (2)  with 
Cudworth's  daughter,  Lady  Masham.  the  comforter  of  Locke's 
declining  years ;  i-SJ  with  Pierre  Coste,  the  French  translator 
(in  England;  of  Locke's  E^xaif, — which  throw  so  much  new 
light  oil  the  relations  of  the  German  to  the  English  philo- 
sopher that  another  occasion  may  be  sought  for  giving  some 
detailed  account  of  them  in  these  pages.  At  present  there  is 
something  to  tell,  from  another  source,  of  the  relation  in 
which  Leibniz  stood  to  an  earlier  English  thinker — a  relation 
that  had  not  before  been  half  carefully  enough  studied,  and 
which,  indeed,  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  most  expositors 
of  Leibniz,  including  Mr,  Theodore  Merz,  who,  in  his  excellent 
contribution  to  "  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics  "  (see 
Hind,  ix.  439).  first  set  the  great  German  fairly  before  English 
]er8. 
It  is  that  earnest  student  of  Hobbes,  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Tdnnies,  who,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Philowjihifche 
MimnUhrfte  (xxiii.  SST-?;!),  has  placed  in  a  light  as  striking 
as  it  14  new  the  intellectual  debt  of  Lc  bniz  to  Hobbes. 
Leibniz,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  was  contem- 
porary with  Hobbes  in  the  last  third  flii46-7ft)  of  the 
nonagenarian's  life.     It  has  long  been  known  that  the  ardent 
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yoiin}{  thinker,  impresBed  at  an  early  age  by  Hobbee  Muuai 
other  of  the  new  '  mechanical '  phiVoaophera,  sought  to  entfl 
into   closer   relations   with    him   by   b,  compUmeiitary    au^ 
interrogatory  letter,  written  from  Mainz  in  the  year  lliTft 
The  letter  was  first  printed,  from    a   copy    of  it   taken 
Oldenburg  through  whom  it  was  sent  to  Hobbes,  in  Guhn 
biography  of  Leibniz,  wheuce  it  passed  without  change  intc 
(lerhardt's  vol.  i.  pp.  82-5  (having,  by  the  way.  its  gial  somaj 
what  too  loosely  repreeeuted  at  p.  4a).     Now  Dr.  Tbnniesha^ 
liad  the  go<id  fortune  to  find,  in  the  same  volume  (4294)  i 
SI.    MSS.    in  the   British    Musenm  with    Oldenburg's 
(nearly  correct  in  itself,  but  not  always  carefully  followed  1 
Guhrauer),  a  document  that  has  all  the  appearance  of  btnn 
heibniz's  original  letter.     Of  this   he  gives   the  first  ^aiU 
accurate  transci'ipt,  appending  to  it  a  series  of  remarkiil ' 
instructive  "  elucidations  "■ 

For  the  understanding  of  the  developmeni  of   Leibnisfl 
thought — a   subject   of  peculiar  interest  and  difficulty— 
Tbnnies's  few  pages  make  more  really  effective  use  than  bl) 
yet  been  made  of  the  rich  material  now  rendered  accessibl 
by   Gerhardt's   diligence.     It   has   recently   been   need,  na 
without  L-ffect.  by  Dr.  David  Selver  for  two  elaborate  art icli 
in   the   PhUosophisehe   Stttdien   (iii.   217-63.    420-51. 
Butwickelungsgang    der   Xjiebniz'schen    Monadcnlehre   i 
1696 ")  ;  but   this  careful  writer,  who   ranges   also   over  | 
wider  field  to  good  purpose,  has  overlooked,  like  others  befoD 
him,  the  facts  now  discerned,  with  characteristic  penetiittini 
by  Dr.  Tonnies.     When  read  in  connexion  with  the  varioi 
utterances  in  letters  ur  other  writings  from   IGliiSwliich  I 
Tonnies   has  lieen  the  first  to  marshal,    the  letter  of  lli% 
leaves  it  hardly  doubtful  tliat.  up  to  this  date  at  least.  Leibni 
was  more  deeply  affected  by  Hobbes  than  by  any  other  t 
the  leading  spiritB  of  the  new  time.     If  as  late  as  10(59  1 
could,  in  a  letter  to  J.  Thomasius,  express  a  preference  1 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle's  Pki/stca  over   that  of  Pescai 
MediUitionrs,  be  cannot   have  been  very  famihar  with  tbi 
treatise,  so  pnr«]y  philosophical  in  character  as  it  is,  aiid  I 
may  well  be  doubted,  with  Dr.  Tonnies,  whether  he  cai 
that  time  have  read  at  all  Descartes' chief  work,  the  Pritu 
Pkihsophite.  which  does  contain  a  physical,  ae  well  as  n 
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lysiciU.   doctrine.     To   be  sure,  the   lettev  of   1670  itaelf 
Tnclades  a  very  high-flown  reference  to  the  French  philoso- 
pher, but  there  is  every  reason.  iiotwithHtandiiig.  to  believe 
that  Leibniz's  serious  occupation  with  Descartes'  philosophy 
followed  upon  the  years  &oin  1672  in  which  he  g&ve  himself 
with  suub  ardour  aiid  brilliaut  success  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics ;  as,  probably,  it  then  was  from  the  sense  of  having 
BO  swiftly  surpassed  Descartes  in  mathematical  discovery  that 
heal  ways  conttnaed  more  eager  to  accentuate  their  difFerenccs 
than  their  agreements  in  philosophy.     On  the  other  hand. 
[J»e  find  him,  by  the  year  1B70,  not  only  conversant  with 
Sobbes's  thought  at  all  its  stages,  whether  of  principle  or 
iplicivtion.  but  evidently  concerned  to  get  some  acuommo- 
ition  of  it  to  those  practical  interestB  of  religion  which  were 
ipermost  with  him  all  through  life.     The  time  was  near 
!n  he  conld  not  retain  the  faith  bo  may  have  had  even  in 
mathematicnl  pretensions  of  the  De  Oarpore,  but,  as  Dr. 
innies  shows,  other  ideas,  h)gical,  metaphysical  and  even 
lysical,  plainly  to  he  traced  to  that  work,  remained  always 
lerniit  with   him.    The  most  signal,  undoubtedly,  is  that 
Terence   by  Hobbes,  in  De.    CorpoTs   (c.  25.  §    5),  to   the 
isibility  of  regarding  all  bodies  whatever  as  endued  with 
lae  in  so  far  forth  as  reactive,  though  be  biiuself  proceeds 
urge  that  it  should  he  limited  to  living  creatures,  which  do 
>t  simply  react  but  have  special  organs  for  the  retaining 
of  impressed  motion  or — as  he  interprets  this — have  memory. 
Leibniz  clearly  has  the  passage  in  view  when,  in  the  letter  of 
1670,    lie   goes  so   far  beyond  Hobbes  fiu   the   direction  of 
lescartes)  as  to  doubt  whether  sense  can  be  more  properly 
iribed   to   brutes   than    "pain    to  boiling   water".      Bnt 
n  the  following  year,  as  Dr.  Tonnies  points  out,  be 
found  harking  back,  in  the  tract  Theoria  Motus  Absiracti, 
to  a  position  whicli  is  essentially  the  same  as  Hobbea's,  though 
be   gives   it   an    artirmative  expression,  peculiar  to  himself, 
'hich  is  of  the  utmost  signiHcance  in  view  of  the  Monadism 
later  years.     Two  sentences  may  here  be  quoted  :  "  Nnllus 
latuB  sine    motu  durat  ultra  momentum,  praiterquam  in 
mentibus.  .  .  .  Oinne  enim  corpus  est  mens  momentanea, 
eed  carens  recordatione."     It  did  not  escape  Leibniz's  con- 
temporaries   whence   he   had   got   his   inspiration :  for   Dr. 
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'I'oiinies  is  able  to  cite  the  words  of  mournful  reproach  with  ' 
which  a  forgotten  G-.  KaphBoii,  in  controverBv  with   Leibniz 
on  the  point,  brings  forward  the  very  passage  from  Hobbes. 
Dr.  Toiinies  himself,  in  view  of  it,  and  in  view  of  the  further 
development  of  Leibniz's  thought  that  may  now  be  referred  j 
definitely   to    1678   (since   publication    by   (lerbardt   of  his  I 
marginal  notes  written  on  Spinoza's  Ethica  in   that  year).  | 
does  not  hesitate  to  describe  his  metaphysical  doctriui 
in  strictness,  "  a  Hobbism  that  had  taken  up  !:«pinnzi»m  intci  I 
it,"   or,   again,  to  say :  for  Leibniz  "  Hobbism  is  the   tru6j 
physics;  ypinozism,  the  true  psychology".     However  this 
may  be, — and  certainly  account  has  to  be  taken  of  a  nomberS 
ot  still  later  stages  of  development,  at  leasi  in  expresBioa,r 
before  Leibniz,  close  upon  the  end  of  the  century,  bad  find 
possession  of  bin  doctrine, — enough  should  have  been  said  t 
show  that  Dr.  Tonnies  has  done  a  real  service  in  drawing^ 
attention  to  an  aspect  of  it  that  in  recent  times  has  Dot  t 
at  all  regarded. 

The  letter  to  Hobbes  (then  eighty-two)  remained  nn-^ 
answered  fur  all  its  compliments,  which  should  not  have  beenf 
ungrateful  to  the  old  man  amid  so  much  hostile  clanionr  a 
attended  his  closing  years.     Dr.  Timnies  is  doubtless  right  ii 
ascribing  to  disappointment  tbe  petulant  terras  in  which  Leib- 
niz, writinfjtoThomasiussomemonthslaterin  the  same  yeai 
speaks,  on  Oldenburg's  authority,  of  Hobbes  as  passing  int( 
second  childhood.    It  must  have  been  a  transient  shade  of  fee 
ing,  for  some  time  later — apparently  in  1672,  from  Paris — hi 
began  to  address  another  letter  of  appreciative  criticism  1 
the  aged  thinker  (given  by  Gubrauer  and  Gfrhardt  from  t 
unfinished  draft  at  Hanover).     There  is  no  evidencir  of  thffl 
having  met  when  Leibniz  came   over  tor  some   weeks  1 
London,  early  in  167;^ ;  most  probably.    Hobbes   was  lli«| 
in  Derbyshire. 
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Tub  effort  so  often  renewed  since  tbe  days  of  Herbart  to 
couatruct  n  psychological  theory  of  Extension  has  so  far  had 
results  that  appear  to  be  hardly  more  satisfactory  to  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  maintain  than  to  those  who  dis- 
ooQDt  the  enterprise  in  principle.     Some  recent  treatment  of 
Uie  subject  by  writers  whose  scientific  earnestness  is  above 
lUnstion  makes  it  worth  while  inquiring  what  may  be  the 
)0n  of  the  discontent  or  disagreement   in   regard  to  it  so 
tatent  among  psychologists.     For  this  purpose  I  will  here 
ftsunie,  without  argument  against  those  of  the  othei"  way 
f  thinking,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  perception  of  Ex- 
Etension  to  set  it  beyond  psychological  analysis.     It  is  one 
thing,  indeed,  to  seek  to  determine  (psychologically)  how 
we  come  by  the  perception,  and  quite  another  to  determine 
(pbiloBOphically)  what  import  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  ex- 
tension of  body  or  to  the  space  it  appears  to  fill ;  but,  this 
borne  in  mind,  there  is  surely  no  more  legitimate,  or  even 
imperative,  task  than  to  attempt  to  explain  how  body  comes 
B  appear  as  spread  out  in  what  we  call  space.     Now  why 
6  this  question  failed  to  get  a  solution  commanding  some- 
ibing  Hke  general  assent  "i*     I  would  suggest  that  it  is  chiefly 
Ause  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  too  often  taken  up.     It 
iboald  lie  taken  up.  as  I  will  try  briefly  to  show,  a/l«r  and 
lot  before,  or  at  least  iu  definite  and  express  relation  to,  a 
certain  otber  question.     The  point  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  some — for  example,  Prof.  Bain  and  still  earlier  writers 
_  — but  it  has  not  been  urged  with  all  tbe  persistence  or  cou- 
ifitency  that  the  case  seems  to  require ;  nor  has  it  yet  (that 
t  know  of)  been  urged  at  all  in  relation  to  the  later  manner 
\  stating   the   problem    that    has  come  into  vogue  under 
ferm&n  influence. 
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Xmoug    recent   work    ou    the   space-qneBtion   'frotu 
pBycbological  point  of  view,   I  refer,  of  course,  chiefly  I 
Mr.  Ward's  now  celebrated  article  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  j 
ptrdia  BrUannica,  and  to  the  remarkable  serieo  of  dis&ertstioil| 
by  Prof.  James  that  rau   through  last  year's  Mind  (1887J 
The  work  of  these  two  writera  may  first  be  noted  for  tbt 
confession  it  seems  to  involve  of  something  very  like  psychw 
lugical  impotence.'     They  have  been,  independently,  drivel 
to  make  assumption  of  an  inherent  character  in  sensatioi 
that  brings  them  perilously  near,  if  it  does  not  quite  ( 
them  over,   to  the  position   of  those   who  contend   that  \ 
psychological  theory  must  always  include  among  the  i 
ments  of  the  explanation,   though   it  may  he  under  Bon 
disguise  or  other,  the  very  fact  of  extension  to  be  explained 
With  Prof.  James,  indeed,  there  is  no  disguise  and  it  i 
dithcuU  to  see  iu  what  respect  be  does  not  go  over.     All  tM 
pity   that   his   historical   epilogue   showers   upon    Kantiai 
that  know  themselves  and  (more  liberally  still)  npon  Ku 
tians  that  know  themselves  not,  does  not  alter  the  essei 
import  of  his  own  round  declaration  of  a  primitive  experi 
of  "bignesH   or   extensiveness"    in   all   sensation.      With] 
their  general   assumption   as  to   the   nature   of  apace, 
followers  of  Kant  have  found  it  no  less  possible  orue4 
than  Prof.  James  to  inquire  what  are  the  precise  factors  itf'J 
sense  and  intellect  entering  intn  our  various  percepti ona  <^  J 
extension  :  and  for  the  start  it  really  matters  very  little,  n  I 
the   psychological   point  of  xiew.   whether  space   is   caU 
'  pure    form '    with    fextemal)    sensation    for    '  matter,* 
whether  we  are  told,  as  by  Prnf.  James,  that  "  extensiveatK 

'  Compikre  Mr.  V.  H.  Bradley's  incidental  n-utark  in  Mind,  i. 

'■  All  the  altempla  which   I   liave  seen  tuadc  to   derive  extansioa  f 

what  is  quite  uon -ex tended  in  my  opinion  break  down  ".     Mr.  Word  had 
expreiMed  h*       "  '      '     '        "■    ■  -■       "■    ■■  


d  hinmelf  lu  Kimilar  effecl  thus  (£.  11..  x 


'The  moM 


8  b): 

t  nl  Mr.  Herburt  Spencer.  He  bne  done  pcrbapa  ill 
that  con  bs  done,  and  only  to  luf^e  it  the  iuor«  plain  that  the  mttUit 
procedure  xm  e.  vimpontpvrtoat."  Whether  Mr.  Vrord's  own  (terivalka.  ■ 
of  extoasion  frotu  or  with  help  at  ■  i-icteuiut}- '  is  more  aatiafactorj  %a  tb^M 
Drodle;  does  not  ttnpenr.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  covered  by  his  mnaril'' 
tor  the  extenail.v  ouiimed  (as  well  as  intensity)  for  sensation  oanDOt  I 
understood  as  "  quiU  non -extended."  It  it  is  lo  do  the  work  of  a 
tion  which,  without  it,  Mr.  Ward  conaident  so  hopeless. 
i(pnr(pai>.  on  one  or  other  side  in  the  cose,  xomethiiu;  i*  to 
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an  empirical  aspect  of  sensation,  jasttlyiiig  the  ase  uf  such 
terms  as  "  souse-space."  "spatial  feeling."  and  even  "  sensa- 
tion of  line  or  angle"!  This  novel  kind  of  psych olugicoi 
s{>eech,  if  fit  to  raiae  the  hair  of  other  people  besides  Kan- 
tians,  does  yet  not  keep  himself  from  sayiug,  with  any 
Kantian  of  them  all.  "  that,  within  the  ran^  of  every  sense, 
exp<irioiice  takus  ah  initio  the  spatial  form  "  (p.  iiiO). 

Ab  iniiio.'  " — there  lies,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  "spatial 
,"  the  question  for  the  psychologist  ae  it  has  come  to 
IS  front  in  this  century,  not  least  hy  reason  of  Kant's 
(philosophical)  analysis  carried  so  much  deeper  than  any- 
thing altemptoil  before.  Let  it,  however,  he  observed  in 
passing  that,  even  for  the  psychologist,  the  qnestioti  is  not 
ranch  of  hef;iiuiing  of  the  individn&l's  mental  life — in 
!Ct  of  which  the  truth  may  lie  one  way  or  the  other 
irding  as  the  evidence,  if  only  it  could  be  forthcoming 
any  decisive  sliape,  may  determine— as  of  beginning  of 
scientific  conBideration.'  Is  the  spatial  form,  in  which  at 
least  some  (we  need  not  now  ask  whether  all)  sensations  are 
experienced,  so  inextricably  present  with  them  from  the 
first  and  always,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  apart  and  reason- 
ably shown  to  have  a  derivation  from  certain  mental  data 
umably  simpler?  Now  the  allowance  may  at  once  be 
[e  that  data  of  the  kind  usually  assigned,  at  least  in  the 
ly  they  are  assigned  or  usually  employed,  fail  to  afford  a 
iisfaoLory  explanation.  The  data  are  'muscular  sensa- 
■n  relation  always  witli  elements  of  (passive)  touch 
id  eight,  and  certain  laws  of  intellectual  grouping  under 
which  the  sense-elements  are  supposed  to  be  worked  up. 
When  the  data  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense  are  repre- 
sented as  "feelings  of  movement,'  the  work  of  explanation 
ia  not,  indeed,  found  difficult ;  hut  then,  as  has  rightly  been 
objected,  the  whole  question  is  begged,  since  'movement' 
plainly  presupposes  'space'.     If  '  muscular  sense' is  under- 

'This  is  said  not  without  rnferaiice  h<  tb«  urguiuonl  i-oiidiicted  b; 
Ur.  E.  Mnnttfotnery  iu  bis  important  ecriea  of  rulicIcH  on  "  Space  and 
Tauch  "  ill  MituI,  vul.  x.  Dr.  Moiit«;'>iiieiy'B  earlier  oonteiitiou,  iu  tho 
I  Kant  with  which  he  first  uuiie  Iwfore  the  philoHOpliical  world 
itirelu!  ErkmntHiiulrhie  \nilerii^t  vom  StasiiuunkU  dir  Kiitpirie, 
,  1H71).  seeniB  to  uie  to  have  lost  nothini;;  "ot  its  eiuenlial 
:gi<Ml  value. 
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stood  ID  its  purity  as  'sense  of  effort,'  we  have,  by  the  sidi 
of  tactile  and  ocular  sensation,  merely  another,  though  f 
may  be  a  quite  peculiar  kiud  of  intensive  element ;  and  lh4 
difficulty  is  then  serious  enough,  how  a  vaiiety  of  intenaiw 
elements  can  come,  by  any  means  of  grouping,  to  assume  " 
in  consciousness  the  appearance  of  an  extended  order. 
Through  repetition,  reversal,  Ac,  elements  apprehended  at 
first  in  succession  may  very  well  end  by  appearing  as  co- 
existent, but  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  coexistence-in-time  to 
coesistence-also-in-space,  which  is  the  meaning  of  extensioa. 
How  is  the  transformation  to  be  effected?  Or,  rather,  caa^ 
it  any  way-  be  effected  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  can,  if  sougU 
for  upon  that  line.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  no  such  difE 
culty,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  problem  of  Kxterision  i 
one  not  to  be  thus  directly  faced. 

Doubtless.  Extension  is   the  fundamental   aspect  of  thi 
objective  world  as  it  oflers  itstlf  to  our  apprehensioi 
our  everyday  view  of  things,  which  psychology  has  to  rendfll 
account  of.  space  has  the  same  appearance  of  external  realiq 
as  the  body  that  fills  it  ;  and  extension  is  the  one  atlributl 
that  is  common  alike  to  body  and  to  space.     It  must  be  ■ 
consideration  of  tfais  kind  that  induces  even  Prof.  Bain,  witl 
whom  extension  later  on  takes  a  secondary  place,  to  begij 
his    whole    psychological    doctrine    with    a    distinction 
"object"  and  "subject  "as  the  Extended  and  Unextendei 
—a   distinction   which    Descartes  and   othere   are   there   I 
support  with   the  metaphysical  assertion  that  extension  i 
the  one  essential  attribute  of  whatever  is  other  than  mic' 
However  it  be  with  the  metaphysical  fact,  which  does  tu) 
now  concern   us,  certainly  we  must  grant   to  the   full  thfl 
universality  of  the  problem  of  Extension  as  it  offers  itself  I 
the  paycliologist  in  regard  to  the  world  of  sensible  experience 
It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  problem  is  the  first  ( 
l>e  attacked  in  working  out  a  theory  of  objective  perceptioi 
Extension  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  sensible  object  onU 
in  a  logical  point  of  view.     There  is  every  reason  for  asserl 
ing  that  it  is  not  the  historical  privs  in  our  actual  apprebei 
sion  of  object.     Will  any  one,  upon  reflexion,  maintain  t 
a  child  becomes  aware  of  Space,  which  is  extended  and  onH 
extended,  before  it  is  aware  of  Body,  which  is  resisting  I 
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well  08  extended'/  It  cannot  Heriously  be  doubted  ttiiLt  we 
arrive  ftt  oar  perception  of  8p(u;e  by  a  liteml  evauuatiou  of, 
and  thus  after,  the  fuller  and  more  impressive  i»er(:ei)tion  of 
body.  Now.  if  this  be  bo.  we  aurely  have  hern  thu  riyht  clue 
t'l  the  order  in  wliiuh  psycholoj^cal  oxplanatioti  should  be 
1 1  tempted. 

The  ditliculiy  of  the  problem  in  the  form  now  eoiuiiiunly 
t;iv<^'n  to  it  hes,  we  have  uvea,  in  getting  elements  of  ex- 
[terience,  all  in  the  tirst  instance  descnbable  as  'intt^nsive' 
<i(ily,  to  acquire  the  'extensive'  character.  Intensive  ex- 
periences continue  always  to  be  referred  to  the  subjective 
mental  ntream  flowing  on  in  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
experiences  of  the  extended  order — without  ceasing  lo  be 
nilcrpretahle  as  t-rpmemrs  (else  they  would  not  concern  the 
pMycholu^st) — have  the  appearance  of  being  detached  from 
the  mental  stream ;  and  are  then  called  '  objective'.  Now 
«o  lonfi  as  no  sugt^estion  of  a  reason  is  afforded  why  they 
mid  thus  become  detached,  the  difficulty  remains  nn- 
'Ived.  Within  the  mental  stream  intensive  elements  may, 
in  the  way  before  mentioned.  Income  aggregated  into  what 
appear  clusters  of  concurring  events,  but  upon  that  hne 
nothing  more  seems  possible.  Let  them,  however,  in  the 
in  of  such  time-clusters,  be  experienced  in  count;xion 
something  that  is  already  construed  as  external 
}ect,  and  at  once  they  may  begin  to  take  on  a  new  char- 
by  reference  to  this.  I  have  said  '  external  object ' 
the  sake  of  definiteness,  not  because  I  am  not  well  aware 
it  the  word  'extenml' — understood  with  reference  to  the 
ly  organism  of  the  perceiver  or  in  any  other  way — may 
said,  here  again,  to  beg  the  whole  question  at  issue, 
ipon  the  '  externality.'  as  such,  no  stress  can  rightly  be  laid 
tbe  uatset.  It  is  '  object '  (in  whatever  vague  or  shadowy 
of  a  not-self;  from  which  the  start  has  to  he  made ; 
object  ■ — as  indeed  the  name  implies^ts  just  '  obstacle." 
without  at  first  implying  anything  more.  All  psychologists 
may  be  said  now  to  be  agreed  upon  this,  that  it  is  in  the 
phase  of  resisted  muscular  activity  that  we  tirst  become 
conscious  of  a  *  not-self  as  opposed  to  'self:  not  that  we 
all  at  once  achieve  the  distinction,  but  that  we  gradually 
attain   it    through    experience   of   this   kind.      Analyse   tbe 
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experience,  and  again  the  elemeiitH  are  found  to  be  mei 
intensive — intensity  of  (passive)  touch  varying  with  intensity 
of  effort ;  yet  here  it  in  not  tn  be  denied  that  the  touch  i 
related  to  the  eifort  in  Ruch  a  way  as  inevitably  to  siiggea 
a  cleft  in  conscious  experience,  which  has  but  to  be  widenw 
and  defined  for  tlie  opposition  of  self  and  not-self  to  becom 
established.      Now  the   point   to  be  urged  is  that    if  on^ 
object,  as  bare  obstacle  to  muscular  activity  of  a  tonchin] 
organ,  has  already  to  any  degree  become  differentiated  i' 
consciousness,  a   basis   is   got   by   reference   to    which 
conjoined    sensible   experiences   shown    by   analysi 
involved  in  any  perception  of  extension  may  begin  to  app< 
— not  as  the  simply  intensive  experiences,  of  one   kind  ( 
other,  which  they  are  in  themselves,  hut— as  constituents  a 
object  (as  not-self).      In  point  of  tact,  the  development  I 
the  two  aspects  of  external  (bodily)  object — resistance  c 
extension— will  proceed  pari  passu  as  soon  as  a  beginning  a 
both  has  been  made ;   or,  to  put  the  case  otherwise, 
will  not  come  to  be  perceived  as  definitely  external  till  iti 
also   perceived    as   definitely   extended    (in   relation    to   ; 
extended  organism  of  the  perceiver).     But  the  first  I 
ning  must  take  place  somehow ;  and  this,  upon  the  view  hei 
contended  lor.  is  to  be  sought  in  that  aspect  of  object  (■ 
body)  which  we  call  liesistance,  rather  than  in  that  a!i| 
of  objetit  (either  body  iir  space)  which  we  call  Kxteiisioii. 

Apartness-  which  is  another  way  of  saying  ExtenfliooH 
needs,   in   short,  for   its   apprehension    that   something   i 
supposed  already  there  in  which  the  particular  kind  of  thiA 
aud-that  meant  in   the  word   '  apart '  may   be   matiifust 
The  mistake  of  the  space-theorists,  generally,  is  to  seek  i 
an  extension  that  is  extension  of  nothing  at  all.     No  wondlfl 
then,  that  those  of  them  who  take  their  task  most  serioosU 
finding    the   means   proposed    insutlicient    but   not   ex&ct| 
cuiiBideriiig   why,  are  tempted  into   transforming   these  1 
assumptions    that    practically   supersede   the    psychologioi 
quL'stion    altogether.      Let,    however,    the    "  something,' 
whatever  vague  sense  of  an  experience  of  resisting  object.  I; 
first  got — as  got   it  can   be  on  psychological   ground — K 
there   is   no    longer   the   same    dit!iciilty   of  construing  j 
extension  other  finore  complex  and  varied)  experiences  t" 
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had  iu  connexion  with  the  firBt.  A  biwe  is  w&nted  for 
jwychologica.!  operation.  A  psychological  base  is  not 
itiu^. 

reader  has  now  but  to  look  at  the  theory  of  Perception 
•bomted  with   so  much  care  by  Mr.  Ward  in  his  Paycho- 
l^y  to  see  how  completely  ie   there  reversed   the  order  of 
explanation  here  maintained  to  be  the  natural  and  effective 
one.     Like  othttrs  who  have  followed   the  German  lead  in 
this  matter,  but  with  an  independence  and  a  thoroujrhnesH 
of  treatment  all  hie  own,  Mr.  Ward  first  works  out  a  space- 
tbeory  in  the  vajjue,  and  only  afterwards,  under  the  head  of 
Eiotuition  of  things,"  comes  across  the  kind  of  considera- 
Hods  here   regarded   as   fundamental   in    any  psychological 
doctrine  of  perception.     See,  especially,  what  he  says  upon 
the  second   and    the  fifth  of   the  "points"   which,  in  the 
Ibllowing  order,  be  distinguishes  in  the  complex  presentation 
iif  on  orange  or  piece  of  wax — (1)   reahty  (actuality),   (2) 
solidity  or  occupation  of  space  (impenetrability),  (3)   con- 
tinuity ill  time,  (4)  unity  and  complexity,  (6)  substantiality. 
Now,  certainly,  the  intuition  of  "  thing  "  is  the  culminating 
fact  of  perception — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  enters, 
I  venture  to  think,  e  good  deal  more  into  the  psychological 
Mooount  of  its  "substantiality,"  at  least,  than  Mr.  Ward,  for 
his  care  iu  distinguishing  those  various  moments,  appears 
recognise — but  the  psychologist  is  not  therefore  justified 
in   keeping   back   till   the   later  stage  all    reference  to   the 
simplest,  the  earliest   and  the  moat  impressive  of  all  our 
Hense-experiences  iu  the  case.     We  do  not  first  "  attain  a 
knowledge  of  space  "  by  "  movements  of  exploration,"  and 
in,  "  when  these  movements  are  definitely  resisted  or  are 
ily  possible  by  increased  effort,"  "  reach  the  full  meaning 
body  as  that  which  occupies  space"  (p.  56  a).     Kather.  as 
have  sought  to  argue,  we  first,  through  simple  and  direct 
Tort  put  fortli,  get  some  kind  of  vague  notion  of  body  as 
iBting,  and  then  by  more  complex  efforts  that  are  found 
procure  tactile  impressions  (continuous  or  discrete,  as  the 
le  may  be/^-efforts   not   interpretable  as  movemcvta   till 
!y  have   done   their  part  in   the  work   of  psychological 
Btruction — we  distinguish  this  and  that  extensively  with- 
such  body,  and  the  body  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  our  own 
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bodily  frame  ;  later  still,  distinguishing  from  sncb  extendi 
hndy  the  (empty!  space  which  it  fills. 

In  Prof.  James's  elaborate  theory  of  space- perception,  t1 
salient  feature  is   not  so  much  the  direct  consideration 
extension  by  itself — though  it  is  so  considered — as  the  pro- 
minence given  to  questions  of  visual  space,  which  it  is  hi« 
purpose  to  solve  in  terms  of  purely  ocular  experience.     Upon 
this,  it  is  not  out  of  relation  to  the  foregoing  remarks  to  end 
with  a  certain  note  of  interrogation.     The  service,  indeed, 
should  first  be  acknowledged  which   Prof.  James  has  ren- 
dered to  English   psychology  in  forcing  attention  to  qneft- 
tions  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  insular  habit,  aint 
the  days  of  Berkeley,  to  slur  over  with  a  merely  geoei 
profession  of  Berkeleyan  theory.     There  the  facts  of  vism 
perception  are,  in  all  their  variety  and  perplexity,  as  thi 
have   been   made   out   by  the   patient   labour  of  so   manj 
continental  investigators.     It  is  no  small  gain  to  have  thei 
now  brought  so  definitely  into  English   view,  nor  leaa 
have  them  at   the  same  time  explained,  with   trinmph 
confidence,  in  the  sense  most  shocking  to  English  prejudice. 
But  the  query  may  not  be  suppressed  :    What  is,  then,  with 
Prof.  James  and  the  physiological  allies  to  vrhom  he  lends 
psychological  authority,  the  meaning  of  visual  perception? 
When,  straightway  at  the  beginning,  he  puts  skin  and  relii 
without  ado  on  one  perceptive  level,  and  applauds  Hering'l 
declaration  that  he,  for  his  part,  has  ocular  sensations 
only   of   the   surface-order    but    "roomy"    altogether, 
wonders  if  the  thought  has  occurred  to  either  how  ociili 
sensations  are  had  at  ail.     It  is  not,  of  course,  with  eye  onl 
that  we  are  visually  conscious,  nor  again  with  anything  thut 
can  be  called  '  visual  centre,'  more  or  less  circumscribed 
this  may  finally  prove  to  be,  in  the  brain :  but  (keeping, 
for  the  present  purpose  we  may.  to  physical  terms)  it  is  wil 
the  brain  altogether — a  brain  that  has  never  been  known 
develop  the  functional  activity  of  perception  without  skii 
impressions.     People  have  lived  and  died  without  the  nse 
eyes,  but  nobody  has  ever  grown  up  with  an  insensitive  skii 
How  can  Hering,  then,  or  Prof.  James,  with  a  perecpti' 
conaciouanesa   of    touches   all-compact,   say   what   the   ey»' 
alone  shall  in  the  way  of  space-perception  be  able  to  acoota- 
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ieh  ?     How  show  that  "  roominess  " — or.  for  tbat  matter, 
sarface  either — which  tlirir  eyes  may  readily  be  credited  with 
beholding  and  in  fnct  cannot  help  seeing,  is  an  affair  of  mere 
ocular  consciousness?     Nor.  in  asking  such  questions,  is  it 
Hf  «t  all  implied  that  the  eye  does  not  give,  or  rather  procure, 
^tou  everything  that  is  highest  and  most  commanding  in  our 
^P^ace-pcrception.     It  is  not  even  implied  that,  if  we  could 
*•'  stippose  ourselves  reduced  to  the  eye  with  its  exploratory 
movements  as  our  sole  and  only  means  of  constructing  a 
spatial  order,  such  a  construction  might  not  come  to  pass — 
H   however  far  removed  it  would  be  in  character  from  that  of 
^■BVr  actual  experience.     All  that  is  meant  is  that,  dependent 
^■|b   we  are  for  all    our   basal   experiences  upon   locomotive 
^^nrgaoB  that  are  at  the  same  time  tactile,  it  is  impossible  for 
^^bl  through  the  eye  to  have  a  perception  of  space  tbat  is  not 
^BiHimately,  whatever  its  rt^fineiuents  of  discrimination  and 
"  consequent   development   of  range,   to   be   referred   to   the 
tactile  base.     This  is  the  position  that   Berkeley  took  up, 
and    it    remains    inexpugnable,    let    the    particular    ocular 
conditions  be  what  they  may  that  have  further  to  be  taken 
into  account  before  our  visual  experience  in  all  its  detail  is 
satisfactorily  explained.     But  in  the  position,  rightly  under- 
stood, it  appears   to  be  no  leas   involved,   as  I   have  here 
sought  to  maintain,  that  tbe  construction  of  tactile  space 
needs  a^ain   for  itx   base  a  prior  construction — no  matter 
tow  inchoate — of  tangible  object. 
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Is  the  psychological  function   to  which  Prof.  Wiindt  wuuH 
appropriate  the  hitherto  unsettled  uaiue  of  Apperception  roc 
cally  distinct  from  AKsociation?    Thisis  thequestion  to  whic) 
Dr.  H.  MiinRterhetf;  more  particularly  addresses  tiiniKelf  tii  tl 
first  part  of  that  remarkable  series  of  ConlrUmtio  ~ 

mntlnl  FMjcholofiy  which  (as  noted  in  Mind,  Nos.  Sfi,  57)  he  hdl 
begun  to  piibliBh.*     The  question  is  not  at  all  new.  being  i 
fact  as  old  ae  psychology  itself;  but  it  has  acquired  a  nei 
prominence  of  late,  in  this  country  aa  well  as  in  Grennuin 
It  has  been  urged  upon   us  here,  in  the  home  of   AssociM 
tiunisiu,  that  without  positing  a  function  of  attention,  eun 
jective  activity,  activity  of  consciousness,  will  (or  what  i 
olse.  90  long  as  the  essential  import  be  artivily),  there  can  b 
no  scientific  understanding  of  mind, — any  more  than   it  hii 
ht!en  found  possible  in  common  life  to  speak  of  mental  exp*-!! 
ence  without  words  of  active  meaning.     The  special  inU 
attached  to  Wundt's  sitiiitar  declaration  in  Germany  ariot 
from  tho  experimental   grouncts  on  which  he  seeks  to  bai 
it,  or — what  comes  practically  to  the  same  thing — from  ihS 
psychophysical  attitude  which  he  desires  always  to  maiutai 
in  psychological  iuquiry.     For,  if  Wundt  asserts  an  appoj 
ceptive  activity  beyond  mere  associative  process,  it   is  j 
that  lie  does  not  labour  to  interpret  the  one  as  well  as  tb| 
other  in  physiological  terms.     In  spite  of  various  expreesicn 
which  have  led  others  (like  Prof.  Bain  in  Mind,  xii.  174)  I 
sides  Mimsterberg  to  doubt  whether  be  thinks  it  ofuoiva 
application,  it  is  not  really  to  be  supposed  that  the  pri 
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ihampion  of  the  psychophyBical  method  in  this  generation  i>i 
lot  ae  much  concerned  as  any  of  his  critics  to  obtain  by 
leans  of  it  the  necessary  basis  (or  strict  experimental  in- 
restigatioii  ftveK  the  whole  mental  field.  Now  when  asser- 
ions  are  Dased  on  experiment  there  in  the  signal  advantage 
ifaat  by  experiment  they  can  l>e  decisively  tested.  This, 
■then,  is  the  task  wbicli,  in  regard  to.Wuiidt's  doctrine,  by 
preference  over  any  other  assertion  of  an  efficient  activity  of 
consciousness.  Mihisterberg  has  undertaken  in  the  first  of  his 
published  researches,  bearing  the  special  title  of  "  Voluntary 
and  Involuntary  Combination  of  Ideas  ". 

This  memuiiv  like  others  that  have  so  far  followed  it  m 
series,  has  the  noteworthy  feature  of  not  patting 
ward  any  elal>orate  tabulation  of  numerical  results, 
t  of  presenting  these  in  the  most  highly  condensed  form 
aisistent  with  intelligibility  and  servtceableness  for  infer- 
Uice.  A  deft  and  untiring  experimenter,  it  is  yet  about  the 
loiied  interpretation  of  his  results  that  Munsterberg  is 
ibi«fly  concerned.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  he  include  with 
all  his  researches  (in  their  published  form)  a  careful  review 
of  previous  wurk  done  on  the  subject  of  each,  and  develop  at 
length  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
nients,  but  he  places  in  the  front  of  his  Beitragt  an  argument- 
ative fltatement  of  the  aim  and  method  of  his  whole  inquiry. 
To  those  who  may  have  come  to  think  that  the  prfwf  of  recent 
^  I  advance  in  psychology  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  fashion  of 
rere  numerical  presentation,  Munsterberg's  wealth  of  argu- 
lent,  often  polemical,  may  seem  to  indicate  a  falling-back 
'  into  earlier  unscientific  habit :  but.  surely,  it  is  not  so.  There 
is  not  yet  such  urnVersal  agreement  in  matters  of  psycho- 
logical principle  that  all  that  remains  for  the  scientific  in- 
quirer is  to  sink  himself  in  special  questions  and  heap  up 
experimental  values  in  bald  tabular  form.  Questions  of 
general  principle  are  still  among  those  that  most  need  con- 

PnutaneouB  determination  :  and  if  this  is  to  couie,  as  it  can 
^w  only  come,  by  way  of  rigid  experiment,  no  prior  or 
kqueut  discussion  that  helps  to  make  the  experimental  test 
more  precise  and  telHng  is  anything  but  in  place.  Apart 
from  a  certain  disposition  to  range  somewhat  widely  in 
argument  and  perliaps  some  superfluous  repetition, — which 
19 
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it  would  be  well  to  repress  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
interest  of  an  enterprise  that  has  to  make  its  way  witb  readi 
but   is  HOW   (after  its  third  part)  clearly   not  going  to 
through  shortcoming  of  its  author, —it  may  fairly  be  said 
Mimsterberg's  experimental  work  that  it  has  peculiar  valor 
just  from  being  so  pointedly  prepared  by  general  considera- 
tion and  driven  so  completely  home. 

Coming  now  to  the  direct  aim  and  purport  of  bjs  carefully 
planned  scheme  of  research,  it  certainly  cannot  be  charged 
against    Miinsterberg,   however  it   be   with  others,  that  he 
does  not  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making  no 
psychological  assertion  that  has  not  its  definite  physiological 
counterpart.      While  his  investigations   are  declared  to  be 
psychological — that  is  to  say,  neither  physiological 
oue  band  nor  metaphysical  (philosophical)  on   the  other' 
they  are  yet  psychological  in  a  sense  that  keeps   the  phyi  * 
logical  reference  ever  in  view.     Not  that  he  denies  the 
sibility  or  legitimacy  of  a  purely  subjective  psychology,  work*'] 
ing   with  its  own  appropriate   conceptions  and  hypothi 
This  he  does  as  little  as  he  fails  to  see,  from  the  philosopbii 
point  of  view,  that  physiologica)  facts,  like  all  other  facts 
objective  science,  can  have  ultimate  expression  only  in  tei 
of  conscious  (which  is  properly  subjective)  experience, 
within  the  range  of  phenomenal  science,  where  facts  of  dbi 
physiology  stand  in  obvious  relation  with  facts  of  subjecti 
psychology,  he  is  most  of  all  impressed  by  the  ctrcumsti 
that  theone  class — objective  as  they  are  — lend  themselves  to 
a  definiteness  and  a  continuity  of  representation  unattainable 
with   the  other.     It  is,  then,  psychophysical   consideratiou 
which   he   aims   at   carrying   consistently   through,    in   the 
interest  of  a  scientific    understanding  of  mind.      And   thi 
prime  question,  of  course,  is  how  the  facts  of  (BubjeclJ' 
consciousness  are  to  be  conceived,  for  this  to  beootne 
si  hie. 

To  this  question  he  replies  with  all  due  explicitness 
his  introductory   sections  (pp.  1-63)  on  "  ConsciousneBs  and 
Brain  "  :  not  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  for  he  had  alresdj- 
faced  the  question  in  a  previous  critical  essay  (Die  Willent- 
hamilung,  see  Mind,  xiii.  436),  where   he   sought   to  W( 
out  a  psychophysical  theory  of  Will  in  all  its  mauifestatii 
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'  or  high.  The  difficulty  is  where  conscious  experience 
seems  to  be  of  a  sort  that  can  only  be  phrased  (subjectively) 
in  terms  of  action.  It  is  not  always  sach  ;  for  there  is  now 
what  may  be  called  a  general  allowance,  that  muscular 
reaction  innervated  from  the  brain  nnder  stimulus  from 
atlerent  nerve  is  an  adequate  physiological  espression  of  the 
simpler    kind  of  psychological   experience   covered   by   the 

tname  ^ense.      Such  mental  aggregates,  too,  as  are  plainly 
Ol  associative  origin  are  hardly  deuied  to  be  representable 
by    definite    brain-cou figurations, — whatever    difference    of 
lOpinion  may  remain  as  to  the  exact  (subjective)  analysis  of 
^Bociatiou.      Tiie  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is  already  there,  or 
■Itill  earlier  at  the  stage  of  Sense,  in  as  far  as  eitlier  of  these 
kinds  of  experience  may  be  held,  after  all,  to  import  some 
degrCLi   of  conscious   activity ;  but   it   becomes   most  tmly 
marked   where  Volition  for  personal  ends,  or  Thought  as 
^^Mbjective  reaction  upon  the  multiplicity  of  experience  that 
^HKksxively   accrues,  is  in   question.     Here  it  is  that  Wuudt 
^^■Bds  it  necessary  to  oppose  to  anything  that  can  be  called 
^^UBociatinn   a  (unction  of  Apperception, — which  he  leaves 
^^■1  general  with  purely  subjective  expression,  though  at  times 
^^loeking  to  connect  it  in  a  more  or  less  halting  way  with 
process   of  the   frontal    brain-lobe.      Mimsterberg,   on    the 
other   hand,  makes  it  his  express  care  to  see  whether  the 
phrasing  in  terms  of  activity  of  consciousness,  which  so  ill 
isrs  physiological   translation,  is  as  indispensable  subjec- 
tvely  as  it  is  not  denied  to  be  subjectively  admissible.     By 
y  of  analytic  inquiry,  directed  especially  upon  that  notion 
I  conscious  Ego  or  subject  to  which  is  ascribed  the  power 
jF  striking  actively  into  the  stream  of  mental  occurrence,  he 
lltims  that  not  less  admissible  is  another  manner  of  psycbo- 
gical  statement  for  which  the  corresponding  physiological 
Ipression  is  not  so  far  to  seek.     The  problem,  in  fact,  as 
e  urges,  is  to  interpret  all  that  is  called  activity  or  change 
f  consciousness  as  change  of  conscious  content.     So  inter- 
jpreted.   there  need  he   no  more   difflculty   (beyond  greater 
nplexity  of  statement)  in  finding  the  physiological  formula 
f  thought  tir  volition  than  of  bare  memory  or  sense.     But 
i  Munsterherg  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that,  in  thus 
ispOBing    the    psychological   theme    for   consistency    of 
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scientific   understaudiiig.  the  limit  of  possible  explanatinjfl 
should  be  well  observed.     The  fact  of  consciousness  itselfT 
with  all  that  it  directly  impUes.^for  this,  he  holds,  there  is 
no  meaning  in  seeking  a  physiological  expression.     In   other 
words,  it  is  the  empirical  Ego  of  psychology — not  the  pni 
Ego  of  philosophical  consideration — whose  doings  it  is  j 
sible  to  interpret  in  terms  of  subjective  '"content,"   and   thai 
render    translatable  into    the  other   language  employed  1 
psychophysical  science.     There  is  the  more  need  to  note  tlijl 
point  which  Mimsterbergso  explicitly  makes,  because  Wondl 
if  prone  to  bring  conscioiisness  as  an  unknown  quantity  intfl 
psychological  explanation,  has  yet  committed  himself  (lill 
others  in  these  days)  to  the  general  position  that  conscioui 
ness  has  its  physical  expression  in  terms  of  the  collectin 
functioning  of  the  brain  (or  nervous  system).     Between  thi 
two  investigators,  it  may  seem  a  case  where  the  adage  hol<l| 
true  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole.     Couscionsaei 
with  its  fundamental  activities  of  discrimination  and  assin 
lation    (or  however  they  are   expressed)   may  very  well 
taken  as  simple  assumption  not  needing  or  admitting  of  ai^ 
other  kind  of  expression, — provided  that  none  of  the  specifil 
questions  of  our  mental  hfe  with  which  the  psychologist  bUj 
to  deal,  remain  withdrawn  from  the  kind  of  scientific  deta 
uiination  that  has  been  found  so  effective  with  some. 

For,  now.  the  peculiar  importance  of  Miinsterlferg's  well 
lies  in  the  kind  of  questions  which  he  is  able,  from  his  poidf 
of  view,  to  subject  to  experiiuental  treatment.     The  point  fl' 
view   has  often  been  taken   before,  if  never,  perhaps, 
such    careful  discernment  of  the  issues  involved:  what  I 
one  previously  has  done  is  to  make  so  good  a  beiginning  j 
turning  it  to  scientific  account  in  detail.    The  question  beilH 
this — whether  there  is  anything   in    so-called   apperceptifl 
activity  that  takes  it  outside  the  sphere  of  associative  proc 
(assumed   to   be  psychopbysically  intelligible),  Milnsterbc 
seeks  to  approach  its  determination    by  two  different  lin 
of  experiment.     The  first  is  directed  to  seeing  whether, 
circumstances  progressively  more  complex  than  in  a  cei 
simple  case  of  reaction  where,  according  to  Wundt.  appcrc 
live  activity  of  consciousness  must  already  l>e  supposed  i 
work,  there   is  not  evidence  that  all  that  goes   forward   J 
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oacoiiBciously   performed,    in  a   mauDer   that   «ttu   only  be 
lysically   represented.     The  other  ie  an  attempt  to  bring 
its  of  judgment  ur  choice  (as  all  would  call  them)  so  into 
ilation  witli  cases  (ae  commonly  described)  uf  mere  asaocia- 
tliat  whatever  psych opbysical  accutiiil  may  be  j^iven  of 
ese  must  be  held  equally  applicable  to  those. 
I.  The  hrst  inquiry  mnken  use  of  a  distinction  established 
vxperi  men  tally   by    L.  Lange,  one  o(   Wundt's  pupils,  and 
[interpreted    by  Wundt   himself  in  accordance  with  his  ap- 
sptive  theory.     The  time  of  reaction  to  sensible  impres- 
11  is  found   to    vary  according  as  the  reagent's  attention 
directed  to  the  impression  to  be  received  or  to  the  move- 
nt to  be  put  forth.     It  is  considerably  longer  in  the  former 
le;   and  this  being   interpreted  to  involve  a  specific  act 
OJ  conscious  apperception  (of  the  impression)  absent  in  the 
►ther  case— where  the  reaction   is  supposed  to  follow  with 
directness  (as  it  werel  of  a  reflex  movement—  llie  '  sense- 
lion'  is  spoken  of  as  '  complete,'  the  '  motor  reaction '  as 
shortened'.     Now   Munsterberg  bethought  bim  of   seeing 
iw  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of  reaction  might  turn  out 
ircumstauces  where  the  shortening  could  not  be  supposed 
le  to  the  effect  of  habit — rendering  the  act  (secondarily) 
automatic.      For   this   he   decided    to    work  with    the   five 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  get  a  reagent   [Vr.  Thumb,  as 
it  happened)  to  respond  with  movement  of  particular  finger 
particular  stimulus,  and  eventually  to  particular  kinds  of 
imulus  that  gave  progieasively  more  and  more  scope  for 
rbat  might  seem  to  be  conscious  discrimination  and  identi- 
ication.     The  apparatus  employed  did  not  in  principle  difl'er 
from  that  used  in  the  simple  reaction-time  experiments  of 
Wundt's  laboratory,  and  all  this  part  of  the  case  may  here 
passed  over  with  the  remark  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
or  precaution  seems    wanting   to   the    work.      Sound 
by  Munsterberg  himself  was  the  stimulus  chosen,  and 
le   time   was   measured   in    thousandths   of  a   second  (it) 
between  bis   utterance,   synchronising   with   pressure   of  a 
knob,  and  the  reagent's  movement  of  response,  consisting  in 
i^he  raising  of  particular  finger  from  a  keyboard  on  which 
five  were   at    rest.      The  first  point   to   ascerlain   was 
rhether  all  the  lingers  could  be  raised  upon  stimulus  with 
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equaJ  readiness,  and  this,  after  some  practice,  was  found  tU 
be  the  case.     Then  the  experiment  went  forward  in  a  waM 
and  to  a  result  that  may  be  sumioarily  described  as  follows.  M 
The  reagent's  time  (1)  with  any  fiiif^er  being  found,  upon 
average  of  many  trials,  to  be  ItiOo-,  I'lOa,  respectively,  fod 
'complete'  and  'shortened'  reaction  to  uniform  stimulns,  hql 
was   next   tried    with    di£fereiit   stimulus   for    each    Gngetil 
Thus  (2)  the  thumb  was  to  be  raised  at  sound  one,  and  so  on 
to  last  finger  at  sound  five ;  here  after  due  trial,  of  course  in 
pell-meli  order  of  utterance,  the  figures  l>ecame  883,  289, 
Again,  (3)  the  words  appropriated  to  the  different  fingers  i 
order  beinj;  lupus,  lupi,  hipo,  lupum.  lupe.  the  figures  obtaiDec 
with  this  quite  artificial  association  were  465,  SUly.     So  hxj^ 
the  object  was  only  to  give  practice  in   definiteness  uf  r 
sponse,   the  possible   effect    of  habit  not  Iwing  elii 
But  now  (4)  there  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  allotted  t 
the  fingers  in  order  five  cases  of  the  three  prononns,  ieh, ' 
meiner,  mir,  mich.vnr;  du,  deiner,  dir,  dich.  ihr :  der.  dea, 
dem,  den,  die.  and  a  particular  finger  had  to  he  raised  to  any 
one  of  three  different  sounds  uttered  irregularly  from  amoiiga 
fifteen  in  all.     Here,  where  there  no  longer  could  be  que* 
tion   of  fixed    association    but    there   had  to   be  cnnstantln 
renewed  discrimination,  the  time  for  the  two  kinds  of  i 
tion  rose  to  GH8,  430.     And  from  this  point  emerged,  ni 
progressively  more  difficult  conditions,  a  very  remarkol 
result.      The    thumb,    forefinger,    Ac,    were   to    be  ni» 
respectively  upon  random  utterance,  (."))  of  any  noun,  ad^ 
tive.protiotm,  number,  verb ;  (6)  uf  the  name  of  any  city,  i 
animal,  plant,  (chemical)  element;  (7)   of  the  name  of  t 
poet,  musician,  naturalist,  philosopher,  statesman  (or  genera^ 
Here,  in  accordance  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  identl 
ficfttion.  the  time  for  'complete' reaction  rose  from  the  ( 
of  the   previous  casp  to  712.  893,  1122;    but   the   time  t 
'shortened'   reaction    remained   practically  constant. 
432,  432,  437  by  the  aide  of  the  430  of  case  (4).     There  i 
also  the  notablo  circumstance  that  only  from  case  (4)  onw 
did  errors — of  raiuing  the  wrong  finger  (generally  as  betw 
fourth  and   fifth) — occur,  and  this  always  in  connexion  i 
the  'shortened.'    never  with  the  'complete.'  reaction.     Th) 
orrorB  in  the  different  coseH  were  respectively  10,  30,  12.  I 
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^Nr  ct. ;  where  the  exeesu  in  caae  (5)  adiuits  of  sufficient 
^PplaDation  from  the  ditlicalty  of  finding  words  (always  of 
^be  syllable)  that,  as  sounded,  mi^ht  not  be  referred  to  more 
Hua  one  be&d.  e.g..  the  pronoun  ste  being  in  utterance 
^Bldistin^nisbable  from  the  imperative  sieh. 
^B  These  figuree,  which  are  startling  enough,  have  an  obvious 
^Htring  on  the  question  whether  the  exurcise  of  appercep- 
Hpre  function  (however  this  luay  or  may  not  he  physically 
^Bnditioned)  makes  the  whole  difference  that  has  been  alleged 
^niwcen  the  two  kinds  of  reaction ;  also  upon  the  question 
^Hiether  work  of  the  consciously  active  (or  actively  conscious) 
^BTt  is  as  necessary  as  has  been  supposed  for  the  attainment 
HF  certain  intellectual  results.  If,  without  first  consciously 
^■feending  to  a  particular  sound  ('>.,  discriminating  and 
^BBntifying  it),  and  without  then  consciously  deciding  to 
Hht  forth  one  particular  movement  rather  than  any  of  several 
HKiers  in  response  to  it,  the  movement  is,  in  general,  found 
^B  be  rightly  put  forth  apart  from  such  consciousness,  pro- 
^BSed  only  the  system  (call  it  mental  or  nervous)  is  by  pre- 
^■raugement  poised  in  more  or  less  determinate  fashion, — 
^hiy,  then,  the  part  commonly  reserved  for  direct  activity 
Hr  consciousness  must,  surely,  be  allowed  to  be  one  that  is 
oy  no  means  indispensable.  But,  before  remarking  further 
upon  the  interpretation  which  Miinsterberg  would  put  upon 
the  results  of  his  first  series  of  experiments,  let  us  in  like 
•Ducr  have  summarv  view  of  what  he  attains  with  his 
lond. 

WH,  The  second  research  has  a  relation  to  previous  experi- 
mts  on  Association -time,  especially  those  carried  oat  at 
feipsic  with  so  much  care  by  Prof.  Cattell  (see  Mind,  vol. 
ipaaahii),  but  is  guided  by  a  different  principle,  and  seeks 
\  bring  experiment  dii-trily  to  bear  upon  mental  processes 
!  higher  or  more  recondite  sort.  Hitherto  it  is  in- 
rectly,  by  way  of  calculation,  bare  reaction-time  first  dis- 
iited,  that  it  has  been  sought  to  get  a  'recognition-time,' 
t will-time,' and  with  these  also  an  '  association-time'  For 
Inaterberg,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  question  just  is, 
tether  the  mental  processes  here  distinguished  do  in  any 
B  BO  join  on  in  serial  order,  the  one  ending  before  another 
,  as  to  be    thus   separahle    by  calculation.     And   he 
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would  solve  il  by  working  up  experimentally  from  relativoJn 
simple  cases  of  iQtellectiou  to  others  which  plainly  iuvolr« 
judgment  aad  will.     The  method  of  experiment  was  to  i 
quire  of  two  reagents,  M.  and  R.  (Drs.   Mayer  and  Kieger),9 
to  utter  alternately,  ten  at  a  time,  single  words  in  reepoutN 
to  questions  of  different  degrees  of  complexity  conveyed  I 
them  by  Miinster berg's  utterance,  in  such  way  as  that  thd 
time  could  be  accuratuly   measured   between  question   aiidfl 
response, — by   having   the   two    utterances   combined    witU 
simultaneous  finger- movements  that  respectively  closed  and 
opened  the  galvanic  current  of  the   registering  apparatus^ 
In  the  graduated  series  of  questions  put  to  the  reagents^ 
the  earlier  ones  involved   nothing  more  than  request  fa( 
an  associated  name:  but,  as  Miinsterherg  urges,  thi»  caiiiio) 
be  sought  for  under  experimental  conditions  without  imply 
ing  some  kind  of  judgment  in  the  reepouse,  since  even   i 
the  case  of  freest  association  it  must  really  be  an  associate 
of  one  kind  or  other,  and   not  any  name  whatever.     Thui 
it  is  possible,  for  pui'poses  of  comparison,  to  hnng  what  ai^ 
called  involuntary  associations  effectually  into  line  with  h 
judgments  as  obviously  import  choice  and  volition. 

Beginning  was  made  (1)  with  simple  repetition  of  the  c 
word,  yielding  a  mean  time  for  M.  of  403(r,  for  R.  of  362i 
('  Mean  variation  '  is  added  throughout,  in  proof  of  the  carl 
taken  i[i  averaging  the  thirty  or  forty  trials  madu  with  « 
reagent  at  every  stage  of  the  experiment,  but  may  here  I 
left  aside.)  After  this  preliminary,  the  experiment  wej 
forward  in  a  way  that  may  perhaps  l>e  more  clearly  conveyer 
by  giving  at  each  stage  some  examples  of  the  lype  of  qott 
tions  put  and  answered,  rather  than  by  any  general  c 
tion  of  the  different  types : — 

(■2)  Associate  of  -  Gold '  ? — *  Silver.'    '  Strength "  V — '  Poi 
■  Sing '  ?—■  Dance.'     M.  845,  K,  94M. 

I3j  -Greek   poelV—"  Homer.'      'Drama   of   Goetha?% 
*  Goetz."     ■  Prussian  town  ■/ '— "  Berlin."     M.  970.  R  1J03.   , 

(4)  ■  Three  tunes  four? '—'Twelve.'       In  what  a 
the   year,    June?' — 'Summer.'        'Teacher    of   Plato?'^ 
'  Socrates."     M.  8Ua.  R.  889. 

(o)  'Which  more  important,  Virgil  or  Ovid?' — 
'  Which  do  you  like  better,  wine  or  beer  ? ' — '  Beer' 
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I«eeras  harder  to  you.  pliysics  or  chemistry  V ' — 'Chemistry.' 
M.  90G. K.  1070. 

(6)  '  Among  apples,  pears,  cherries,  &c-  (nine  others 
named),  which  do  you  Hke  better,  grapes  or  cherries?' — 
'Cherries,'  "  Among  teu  trues  named,  which  more  piclur- 
«Gqae.  lime  or  oak?  ' — '  Oak.'  '  Among  ten  colours  named, 
which  i^oes  better  with  blue,  yellow  or  green?" — 'Yellow.' 

IM.  01)4.  K.  I).i9, 
(7)  '  Most  important  German  river?' — '  Khine.'    'Finest  of 
Goetbo's  dramas'?' — '  Faust.'    '  Your  favourite  French  poet?* 
— '  Corneille.'     M.  iKi'i.  H.  1137. 
(8)  ■  Which  lies  more   to  the   west,   Berlin  or  thtt  most 
important  (rermati  river? ' — '  Khine.'    '  Which  letter  cornea 
later  in  alphabet,   L   or   the  initial  of  the   most  beantifnl 
tree?'—"!'  (Tannc).     M.  IH-W,  K,  IWiG. 
(9)  ■  Which  lies  more  to  the  west,  Berlin  or  the  river  on 
which  stands  Cologne?'— '  Khine.'    'Which  is  less,  15,  or  20 
minui  H'f — '  l*i.'     ■  Which  letter  comes  earher  in  alphabet, 
P  or  initial  of  our  emperor  ?'—' F  '  (Frederick).     M.  1291, 
B.  1337. 
(lU)  '  Among  twelve  bodily  organs  named,  which  larger, 
hand   or  what   one   smells  with?" — '  H,'     'Among  twelve 
colours  named,  which  brighter,  blue  or  colour  of  sulphur?' 
'Yellow.'     'Among  twelve  poets  named,  which  lived  later. 
Lessing  or  Byron?  ' — '  Bjtou.'     M,  1153,  li.  1145. 
^^       Finally,  (11)  'Which  more  impressive,  the  finest  drama 
^^K jrf  Shakespeare  or  finest  opera  of  Wagner  ?  ' — '  Lohengrin.* 
^^K '  Which  more  picturesque,  the  most  beautiful  fruit  or  the 
^™  most  beautiful   flower?' — 'Rose/      'Which  of  greater  im- 
portance to  man,  the  most  important  application  of  elec- 
tricity or  the  most  important  use  of  gunpowder  'f ' — '  Tele- 
I graph.'     M.  '2197,  R.  ■2847.     But  here  the  'mean  variation  ' 
was  80  exceptionally  large  that  the  limits  of  ijitellectual  com- 
iplioatiou  with  which  direct  experiment  can  effectively  cope 
appeared  to  he  overpassed  :  and,  accordingly,  the  result  waK 
discounted. 
Now,  of  course,  the   value  of  these   results ,  though  they 
eeem  to  have  been  obtained  with  all  imaginable  core,  must 
not  be  overrated.     Mmisterberg  himself  is  the  first  to  see 
what  weakness  there  is  in  any  of  them  ;  as.  e.g.,  especially 
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iu  all  those  of  them— (5),  (6).  (7).  (8)— that  iuvolve  what  I 
calls  a  "subjective  judgment   of  decision".     Whether  th*q 
Bobjective  estimate  was  asked  for  between  two  alternative) 
only  or  within  an  indefinite  range,  the  experimental  decisis 
was  (as  it  had  to  bel  made  with  an  aplomb  far  enongli 
moved  from  the  hesitation  of  ordinary  life  ; — as  was  show 
for  one  thing,  by  the  disposition  the  reagent  would  ii 
ately  betray  to  go  back  upon  the  particular  preference  I 
had  so  confidently  expressed,     ^till  it  is  evident  that,  ham 
(2)  onwards,  the  more  salient  kinds  of  intellectual  activity— ■ 
these,  too,  carried,  from  (7),  to  some  considerable  deffree  o 
complication —are  in  a  way  fairly  represented.     And  in  thiq 
view,  not  a  little  remarkable  the  results  are.     A  free  aeec 
ciation.  as   in    (2) — which    MliDsterberg   here  calls 
stricted   judgment   of   relation " — has   always   been    readil^ 
understood  to  take  shorter  time  than  snch  ft  restricted  a 
ciation  (or  judgment)  as  is  involved  in  (.11 :  while  this  agaiid 
may  take  snmewliat   longer  time  than   the  singularised  i 
exclusive  determination  of  (4).     But,  when  the  Hubjectiv4 
appreciation   involved   in   (S)   took   by  itself  a  time   wbio] 
approximated  to  that  of  (.H),  it  was  certainly  not  to  be  bjM 
pected  that  it  could  he  superimposed,  as  in  (7),  upon  tfafl 
work  of  (3)  witbin  a  lime,  for  the  whole  complex  procec 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  (3)  by  itself.    Agiiilj 
while  in  (8)  the  addition  of  an  act  of  exclusive  choice  to  thi 
work  of  (7)  brings  the  time  up  to  a  figure  which,  for  M.. ; 
almost  donble,  it  is  curious  tu  see  how  comparatively  littM 
the  same  kind  of  addition  to  (4)  increases  the  time  of  thii 
by  itself.     Once  more,  the  shortening  effect  wrought  upO) 
(5)    and   (9)    hy  such  a   foregone   enumeration  of  relevai 
particulars  as  was  employed  in  (6)  and  (10)  is  remarkkbll 
enough.     Other  points  of  interest  might   be  noted  in   thil 
figures,  as,  e.g.,  between  the  two  reagents,  how  R.,  althongf 
{after  the  first  simple  reaction)  his  times  are  otherwise  prctM 
uniformly  longer  than  M.'s,  responds  with  exceptional  swifl 
ness  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  (6)  and  (10).     Moi 
important,  however,  is  the  main  outcome  of  the  whole  Berifll 
of  experiments,  and  this  is— that  the  actual  work  of  inteUef 
is  done  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  represented  by  any  a 
mation  of  such  elements  or  factors  of  conscious  experieDa 
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Hs  Rubjoctive  analyam  may  discern  in  these  or  similtir  oases 
of  meiitnl  complication.  If,  wherever  an  'apperceptive  act* 
eiui  be  noted  in  any  of  the  foregoing  associations  or  judg- 
Tiients,  it  mnst  )>e  supposed  to  en^nss  consciousuesH  for  the 
time  beiiiu — and  this  cannot  but  be  supposed,  whether  or 
not  the  *acf  may  admit  of  satisfactory  physiological  ex- 
|iression — then  the  tinie-valueo  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  ought  to  have  tnrned  out  larger,  and  to  have  been 
I'therwiso  very  different  (in  comparison  with  one  another) 
IVora  what  tliey  were  fovind  to  be. 

Taken  together,  the  two  researches  in  their  different  way 
certainly  point    lo  one  conclusion— that    there  is  no  Htich 
differo-nce  between  so-called  voluntary  and  involuntary  intel- 
lection as  Wundt's  apperception-theory  (or  any  other  like 
ilj  would  make  out.     The  effective  mental  work  which  gets 
itself  somehow  performed  in  these  experiments  of  Mmister- 
berg  may  be  set  down,  in  the  language  of  subjective  psycho- 
logy, to  activity  of  consciousness  ;  but  this  activity  conforms 
to  no  law  that  can  in  any  way  be  traced,  or,  in  other  words, 
10  scientific  account  of  it  can  lie  given.    On  the  other  hand, 
le  experimental  results  do  not  seem  to  withdraw  themselves 
consistent  psychophysical  interpretation.     In  II.,  the 
salient  feature  is  the  comparative  shortening  of  time  taken 
up  by  the  more  complicated  mental  processes.     Where  there. 
is  any  marked  increase  of  time   for  the  complex  over  the 
latively  simple,  this  is  yet  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  the 
of  complication  (subjectively  viewed)  would  seem  to 
|uire.     In  I.,  the  salient  feature  is  the  practically  constant 
IDie  within  which  intellectual  acts  (for  they  are,  to  all  intentA 
uid  purposes,  intellectual)  of  varying  complexity  are  effected, 
SO  soon  as  the  pei-formance  is  allowed  lo  take  place  in  the 
way  called   unconsciiius.     Here,   unconscious  perfomian<!e 
leans  that  the  motor  result  linally  obtained  is  effected  in  a 
way  that  is  physiologically  imaginable  (though  in  detail  it 
not  be  actually  traced).     That  is  to  say,  there  is  understood 
be  a  physically  continuous  process  all  the  way  from  when; 
imulus  is  received  till  where,  by  more  or  less  circuitous 
Oerebral  route,  the  terminal  station  of  overt  impulse  is  reached. 
Bat   if  the   time   between   stimulus  and   reaction   remains 
clicallyi  constant   though    the  cerebral  work   varies   aa 
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much  ae  it  mu&t  do  between  cases  (4)  and  (7)  of  Munsterbeiig'B 
first  research,  there  must  here  be  some  overlapping  of  sts; 
in  the  whole  brain-process,  such  as  with  physical  process  H 
is  not  uniinaginahle  there  may  he.     Now  the  very  point,  f" 
will  be  remembered,  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  was  t 
get  work  done  which,  though  '  iinconscioualy  '  performed,  baj 
all  the  character  of  that  kiud  of  work  which,  before  habit  ij 
formed  through  practice,  consciousuess  alone  is  supposed  abli 
to  effect.     Where,  then,  as  in  the  second  research,  it  is  i 
question  of  understanding  how  conscious  process  may  go  for 
ward  at  a  rate  much  swifter  than  could  be  if  all  the  ti 
conscious  activity  apparently  involved  were  in  serial  ore 
gone  regularly  through, — it  lies  to  hand  to  suppose  that  thj 
real  causal  chain  (eventuating  in  the  final  movement)  i 
physical  one  of  nerve-process,  which,  according  to  circaitig 
stances,  may  he  more  or  less  cut  short. 

Such  is  a  general — very  general — indication  of  the  meantilj 
put  by  Miinsterherg  on  his  experiments.     The  Ktj^lish  ruada 
will  perhaps  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  Mill's  ETamiHatia 
vf  Hamilton  where,  over  against  Hamiltou's  hypothesis  < 
'  unconscious  mental  modification,'  and  Stewart's  hypctfacf 
of  fleeting  conscious  modificatioD  straightway  forgotten, 
idea  is  thrown  out  that  lapsed  elements  in  trains  of  associai 
that  continue  effective  may  correspond  to  the  opening  ^ 
physical  short   cuts   thi-ough    the  brain ;  the   same   mentq 
resalt  being  thus  attained  directly  that  would  otbervnsu  I 
reached  more  circuitously  with  full  conscioasness.     lo  I 
the  supposition,  where  it  is  made,  has  a  certain  forced  e 
because  in  general  he  shows  himself  so  little  aiixioua  to  r 
upon  psychophysical  consideration  or  carry  it  throQ>;b. 
is,  accordingly,  rather  in  the  ^M'itiiigs  of  so  earnest  a  phy: 
logical  psychologist  as  Prof  Bain  ;  orof  sofer^'ent  adeprc 
tor  of  consciousness  and  all  \\&  works  by  the  side  of  t 
process  as  r>r.   Maudsley  ;  or,  again,  of  n  thinker  so  I 
convinced  as  Mr.  Shadwortli  Hodgson  that,  after  pAi/oi 
aualysis  of  experience,  there  is  nothing  left  for  psychoki^  I 
do  but  to  find  coherent  physiological  expression  fur  the  f 
of  subjective  consciousness, — it  is  in  th«  wnliugs  of  t' 
that  the  nearest  Hnglisb  approaches  must  be  sought  to  I 
p(i«it)on  uken  up  by  Muusterberg.     Bui.as>ha&b 
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■id  nr  implied,  what  distingtitsheB  bitu  from  tbe  writei-R 
Iftmed,  or  from  any  othera  who  in  this  country  have  conceived 
f  the  physical  series  of  nervous  events  as  bearing  the  whole 
Iftusal  strain  ('causal'  understood  plieiiunienally)  of  the 
At^^uered  play  of  mental  life,  is  just  the  experimental  art 
Irfaich  he  brings  to  bear  upon  special  questions  of  psychology  : 
3  that  the  position  no  longer  remains  open  to  the  charge  of 
I  ft  barren  generality  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof.  Or, 
?!■,  this  is  his  first  point  of  distinction  ;  for  the  present 
empt  to  draw  attention  to  his  work  should  not  break  off 
pithont  at  least  mention  of  one  other  notable  feature  in  it. 
It  was  noted  above,  mider  11.,  how  according  to  Munsterberg 
B  demand,  under  any  kind  of  experimental  conditions,  for 
"  even  the  least  restricted  asBociation  involved  already  some  act 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  reagent.  But.  if  in  this  way 
he  made  good  the  continuity  of  his  experimental  tests  from 
sinipld  up  to  complex  judgments,  it  is  not  thus  that  he  leaves 
the  question  (as  between  Association  and  Apperception)  at 
the  final  stage  of  psychophysical  interpretation.  If  his 
[eoeral  formula  is  to  stand^that  all  activity  or  change  of 
meciousnesB  must  admit  of  being  represented  as  change  of 
feliscioQS  content — the  explicit  judging  (or  choosing)  at  one 
tad  of  his  experimental  scale  should,  equally  with  the  implicit 
ndgiilg  at  the  other,  bear  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Associa- 
He  has,  therefore,  to  grapple  at  length  (pp.  l-ia-41) 
lith  the  psychological  question  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
BBociative  process  and  of  Thought  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  the 
peetion  which  English  Associationists  have  tned  always, 
(Ore  or  less  directly,  to  face, — never  more  directly  (upon  a 
I  of  his  own)  than  in  the  article  on  *'  Association  and 
longht"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  in  Afiwrf,  xii.  354.  Miinster- 
lerg's  treatment  is  of  a  range  and  character  to  which  no 
[ustice  can  l>e  done  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  specially 
ommended  to  tlie  notice  of  readers— for  more  reasons  than 
As  a  piece  of  subjective  analysis,  it  shows,  in  comparison 
nth  most  of  the  English  efforts,  a  superior  grasp  of  the 
recise  iBsaes  in  question  ;  and  it  is  worked  out — an  the  best 
Boglish  treatment  has  not  always  been,  and  sometimes  has 
not  been  at  all  — with  an  eye  kept  steadily  fixed  on  the 
ihysiotogical  aspect  of  the  case.     One  point  only  may  now 
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be  noted,  in  this  (latter)  view.  Miinsterberg  takes  eide  \ 
those  whu  reduce  all  association  to  the  one  form  of  •  Contiguity* 
but  finds  hiiuself  also  obliged  to  go  further,  and  limit  this  to 
tiie  single  case  of  '  Coexisteiice-iti-time '.  It  is  not  clear  Ui 
me  thai  he  thereby  overcomes  tbe  very  seriouB  difficulty  thei 
is  in  getting  a  satiBfactory  physiological  expression 
'  Contiguous  Association'  (as  very  serious  difficulty  there 
in  spite  of  what  one  could  write,  with  the  brave  confidence^ 
youth,  in  the  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  art. "  Association  "). 
the  exact  crux,  as  it  has  now  long  seemed  to  me,  of  t 
r>]atter  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen  so  clearly  expressed  i 
apprehended  as  by  Munsterberg  from  p.  130. 

These  remarks  must  for  the  present  sufhce.  Dr  Mui 
berg  is  fulfilling  his  promise  of  serial  publication  so  punctual 
that  there  will  he  occasion  enough  to  return  upon  his  work, 
is  a  work  of  genuine  research  that  is  all  the  more  remarkaU 
from  being  done  (as  I  have  read  somewhere)  without  any  6 
the  official  aids  and  facilities  that  belong  to  a  higher  acadeni 
status  than  he  has  yet  attained.  Among  the  psychologicl 
(piestiaiia  which  be  has  most  made  his  own— in  conuexioti 
with  the  half-dozen  or  more  researches  he  has  so  far  { 
liahed,  as  well  as  in  his  earlier  essay  on  the  Act  of  Will— 
that  deep-going  and  far-reaching  one  of  '  Muscular  8< 
The  decided  position,  after  more  than  commonly  circun: 
consideration,  which  he  takes  up  on  tbis  critical  subjet 
will,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  passed  over  the  next  time  his  i 
had  under  review. 


SOME  NEWLY  DISCOVKRED  LETTERS  OP 

HOBBES.i 


,.  F.  ToNNlES  lias  discovered,  in  the  National  Library  at 

'aria,  seventeen  letters  of  Hobbes  to  the  French  physJciaD 

Sorbi^re,  who  aaw  the  De  Cive  through  the  Amsterdam  press 

|3n  1(U7,  translated  it  into  French  in  ll>49,  followed  it  in  ItiSS 

with  a  French  translation  of  the  De  Corpore  Politico,  and 

teinaiiitid  Holibes's  devoted  admirer  to  the  last.     Dying  in 

1(570,  Sorbiere  left  a  lar^e  mass  of  correspondence  which  he 

had  carried  on  with  the  uotorietitis  of  his  time;  and  tbis  was 

presently  prepared  for  the  press  by  bis  son,  but  did  not  get 

,to  print.     It  is  in  the   MS.  collection  bo  prepared  (now 

reserved  in  the  Paris  library)  that  the  Hobbes-letlers  have 

found.     Dr.  Tiinnies  gives  the  whole  seventeen  at  full 

igth  (omitting  only  some  useless  mathematical   matter 

im  the  16th)  in  the  Archiv /.  Gexh.  d.  Phil.,  iii.  58-71. 

'2-i'i'2,  with  related  letters  of  Sorhi^re  himself,  Mersenne 

id  others,  and  the  necessary  commejitary :  this  last  marked 

spite  of  some  doubtful  statemeiitsi  by  nil  the  hl^h  char- 

^erislics  that  have  distinguished  his  previous  wTiting  on 

[obbes.     He  quotes  as  from  Nicerou  (Mimoirea  des  Hitmmeg 

illustres,  iv.  9G)  a  reference  to  the  anpublished  collection 

(prepared  by  the  younger  Sorbi^re,  1673)  which   I  cannot 

find  in  the  1727  edition;  but  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 

Hobl>es-letters  there  can  he  no  question  with  any  one  that 

knows  those  facts  and  circumslauces  of  the  philosopher's 

[life  apon  which  they  cast  a  welcome  new  light.  Five  of  the 
enteen — not  the  most  interesting  of  the  series — did  (ac- 
rdiiig  to  Dr.  Tounies)  get  into  print  as  early  as  1669,  in 
a  aniall  cullection  issued  by  yorbiere  himself,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  rarest  of  bibliographical  curiosities.  Below 
are  given,  with  a  minimum  of  comment,  the  first  nine,  having 
refereuce  to  the  really  important  peiiod  of  Huhbes's  life  and 


^■refereuci 


■  Mind,  XV.  440. 
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work  that  led  up  to  Leviathan  in  1651,     After  the  9th  letl« 
ill  1649,  a  break  ensued  in  the  correspondence,  and,  when 
it  waa  resumed  from  1656,  the  {eight*  letters  that  have  been 
preserved  (till  1663)  are  of  such  miuor  importance — having 
reference  mainly  to  the  scientific  polemics  of  Hohhes'a  olda 
age — that  they  may  be  left  to  the  Rcholar  to  seek  out  in  tin 
Archiv.     The  generai  reader,  on  the  other  hand — if  not  da* 
terred  by  the  careless  Latin  in  which  so  ftreat  a  master  a 
Ptiiglish,  and  also  Jii  his  books  effective  enough  Latin  stylis 
was  content   to   write   familiarly — will    find    in   the   earliei 
letters  not  a   few   points  of  hiographical   or   philosophic! 
interest.      Extant   letters  of   Hobbes    were    before    few   i 
number. 

The  first  letter  bears  upon  the  new  edition  of  De  CiiH 
which,  from  1646.  Sorbiere  had  undertaken  to  bring  out  i 
the  Elzevir  press.  The  book,  under  title  of  Elementoria 
Pkilosopkiae  Sectio  Tertia,  De  Cive.  had  appeared,  quart 
size,  in  1642,  at  Paris ;  not  anonymously  (as  Dr.  TunniHi 
misled  by  some  correspondence  at  the  time  between  Sorbi6l 
and  Martel.  another  French  friend  of  Hobhes,  supposes)  bdj 
still  only  with  the  initials  "T.  H."  at  end  of  the  dedicatory  letU 
to  the  yonng  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  few  copies  tfaa 
printed  having,  as  Gaasendi  said,  excited  rather  than  satiafiM 
thirst,  Hohbes  was  prevailed  on  by  tiorbicre,  who  towai 
l(i45  had  become  personally  known  to  him,  to  make  a  vaoti 
effective  publication.  For  this  he  provided  a  new  prefac 
and  footnotes,  while  Gassendi  and  Mersenne  supplied  com 
meiidatory  epistles.  In  the  letter  are  to  be  noted  his  geoei 
distrust  of  professional  rivals  and  his  special  suspicion  < 
Descartes  (whose  corrBspomlence,  however,  shows  no  m 
appreciation  of  the  De  Cive  on  its  first  appearance) ; 
Hobhes  ('  Blackwood's  Phil.  Classics'),  p,  5H. 

I.  Ex  literis  tais  ad  D.  Martelluni   nostrum  quibos  I 
venisse  Hagam  cognovi  incolumem,  hoc  ipso  die  (rai  Rorlx 
dtlectissime)   cepi  voluptatem.  quani   tua  bonitas  et  timoi 
itinenim.  iticomiuoda  atque  pericnla  sola  recordantis, 
patiebantUT  esse   inediocreni.       Itaqne    quod    moleatis   illijl 
cogitationibus   primo    tempore    me    liheraveris.   id    qaoqafl 
amicissime  a  te  factum  eot.     Quod  in  iisdem  literig  pn 
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Bin  lueaiii  laudas,  eecnnda  volupt&8  erat,  nam  et  delector 
Badicio  luo.  et  quiuntiuam  iiimiiini  laudas.  tatuen  afTectus 
nQo  id  fticis  ad  id  quod  ago  iitiliK  est,  nam  iit  typographo 
Bapes  fiat  fore  iit  liber  ille  vaeniat,  laitdatoribus  et  magnU  et 
Iqiiibus  credi  possit  opiitt  est.  Ittiqiie  et  U,  GaHeendUB  et  U. 
fP.  Mersennus  libruin  illuin  hyperbolice  laudaverunt.  niihi 
■•rte  I '?  certe  [lotliis  i|uaii)  nibi  HatisCacietitea :  quorum 
|Qtriiisqu(f  literas  jam  pridem  te  pnto  accepisse.  Quae 
!■  Bditioiiem  impeditv  posse  videutur,  sunt  primo  si  ejuttinodi 
blibnim  scierint  Hub  praelo  esse  ii  qui  doitiiuantLir  in  Acade- 
id  quorum  pertiuet  existirnationem  tie  quis  in  ea 
|doctriiiH  quam  profitentur  viderit  quod  illi  prias  non 
'vidiaseiit.  Ita(|ue  tacite  peragendum  est.  nee  qnaereuda 
teetimouiaiiisi  quae  obtineri  {)oeHe  certo  scias.  Neque  ergo 
HI  prubiberi  potest,  typogi-apho  perraittendum  est  homines 
huo  ipsius  judicto  doctos  de  libri  utilitate  coriBulere.  Deitide 
F  oiveuduni  est  ab  iia  qui  cum  pleraque  probeul,  roliqua 
Kmprobant,  nam  magistnie  a^nrnt,  ac  laiide  quam  privatim 
^ttrai  luihi  tribnunt  contentum  me  dcliere  eaae  putaut.  pub- 
Hjoam  irividebunt.  Praeteiea,  si  id  agi  nt  edatur  liber  mens 
Brel  hie  vel  quiljbet  alins)  seutiat  vel  suspicetur  D.  Des- 
^BlkrteH,  certo  scio  impedituruni  ease  si  potest,  quod  ununi 
Kilim  mibi  credaa  qui  scio.  Caeteram  cautelam  omnem  tibi 
Bermttto.  Nam  et  prudentiam  i-t  voluntatem  in  me  tuani 
Henitus  [Mirspectam  babeo.  Cum  spem  edendi  videriB  ali- 
Bwftni.  ino  me  quaeeo  certiorem  quam  prtmiim  potes,  ut  earn 
^Rmm,  si  5en  possil,  mecum  Montalbaniim  feram.  Illuc 
Hhinis  sum  cum  D.  Martello.  qui  et  causa  mihi  eundi  maxi- 
HUa  est,  quanquaru  accedat  altera  haec  ut  per6ciendae  parti 
Hnimae  meorum  Elementorum  majore  olio  vacare  poesiui. 
^Dnrous  circa  flnem  mensis  proximi.  aut  aliquanto  cilius, 
H^ftle.  Tuns  devirictisaimiis,  Thnmaii  Hobbes.  Parisiis 
WMaj.  16.  1646. 

I  The  second  letter  i-eplies  to  one  from  Sorbiere,  which 
■  Mippears  to  havt?  crossed  (ratber  than  answered)  the  first. 
K7%e  shortened  title  of  the  book,  when  it  finally  came  out  in 
[1647,  was  Elevifnta  ph'hitfiphica  de  Cive.  Wliat  Hobbes 
bayo  of  his  work  up  to  date  upon  the  De  Corpore  is,  olberwise, 
Hie  thing  of  most  importance  in  the  letter.  As  to  "Optica* 
K  -2() 
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meffl,"   cp.     Hobhes,   p.    59.       The    "Johnson"    who    hni 
promised  to  send  him  the   physical  system  of  Be^us  (L 
Roi,  DescLirtes'  eager  follower)   is   mentioned  iu   Sorbiers^ 
letter  in  an  accidental  conjunction,  which  is  too  odd  not  I 
be   quoted   here :    "  Quam    gratum    fecerim    viris   Bumiuiu 
solideque  pfailosophantibas,   Boswellio,  ■Johnsonio.  Bornio,'l 


n.  Literis  tuis  quas  a  D.   Martello  proxime  accepi  ; 
nopere   delectatus   sum.     Fructum   enim   omnis   operae  i 
laboris  praeteritae  amphssimum  fero,  quod  placeant  ea  qu< 
Bcripsi  viris  iUis  tantis  quos  uominasti,  et  tibi  quoque  ; 
fecisti   fore  ut   edaiitur.     Quod  scribis   videri    Elzevirio,  i 
prodeat  liber   tanquain  pars  majoris   operis  noudum  editi 
homines   ilium   minus    libenter    empturos    esse,   ego   id« 
censeo,  quare  luutetur  titulus,  fiaiqiie  siinpliciler  DE  CIVB 
Caeteruiu    mutationem    tituli   sequitur   necessitas   ea    ]o( 
tolleiidi.  111  quibus  meiitio  aliqua  fit  sectionis  praecedeuUd 
quae    quidera    loca   uon   multa   sunt,   nee    talia  quae   na| 
possunt   tolli    facillime,   excepto   initio   capitis   primi   qai 
poterit   esse   huiusmodi:    Naturae    humanae  facul tales  . 
qjLatuor  genera  reduci  poasunt :  oim  corpoream,  experienliam 
rationem.   affectum,       Ab    his   sequentis    doctrinae    initim 
capientes  inquiremua  primo  loco  quid  anivii  habeant  horn 
iUis  facultatibus  praediti,   alteri  adversus  alteros.     Gl  i 
Item  initio  capitis  quinti  pro  his  verbis  Ostennum  eat  seeti 
praecedenti  aubstitui  haec  posannt   Manifestum  per  so  < 
Caeteris  locis  cum  mentio  sectionis  praecedentis  sub  p&rsi 
thesi  tantummodo  fiat,  poterit  ea  sine  hiatu,  sine  inconun'^d 
deleri,  et  pag.  4  linea  21  et  pag.  17  linea  15  et  fortasse  u 
aut  alio  loco  alias.     Tollantur  ergo  eae  parentheses,  et  I 
tituluB  ut  dixi  brevis  simplexque  DK  GIVE,  sed  cavendo] 
est  ne  superiorum  capitum  arliculorumve  citationes  dcleq 
tur.     Itaque  nisi  ubi  vox  sectio  occurrit,  nil  movendum  e 
Quod  in  Elemeiitorum  meorum  sectione  prima  tamdiu  n 
sor.  partim  quidem  causa  est  pigritia ;  sed  maxime  quod  i 
sensibus  meis  expbcandis  non    facile  placeo  niibimet  ipi 
Nam  quod  in  doctrina  inorali  fecisse  me  spero,  id  quoqas^ 
Philosophia  prima,  et  m  Pliysica  facere  studeo,  ne  locos  fl 
relictus  coutrascriptori.     Attameii    ile  ea   ahsotveuda  i 
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lliiiim  vertentem,  modo  vivam  et  valeam,  minime  dubito. 

I  nt  rei   magin  vacem,  »tat   secedere  rus,  praesertiiu 

nuUbivnum,  nostn  CI.  Martelli  gratia.     Expectatio  ami- 

um  excitat  iudustriam    meaiu  aliquaiitulum,  sed   tu  me 

blanditiis  tuis  ad  scribetidum  potciiter  adigisti  atque  impul- 

tsti.     Acccdit  quoipie  quod  ip^^e  Opticae  nieae  (quam  atiglice 

ficriptam  dedi  Marctnoni  de  New  Castel)  firmitate  et  robore 

deKtctatus,  cupiam  priiuo  teinpuie  emitters  earn  latiiie.     D, 

rlohnsoiiuius   prumisit    mibi    brevi   He   missiirum    D.    Regii 

T.  Systema  Pliysicum;  ut  id  fiat  quam  primum  quaeso  adjuva. 

IVidi  eiiim  jam  quaedam  dogmata  ejus  pbysica  in  libro  quo- 

I'jaiu  medico,  quae  mihi  valde  plucuerant.     Vir  optime,  vale. 

~  luni  1"   164(3.     D.    Qaaeendo  salutem  tuo  nomine 

icam  eras ;   aegrotat  a  febre  quae  tamen   nuoc  levitiscula 

Mersennus  nondom  rediit. 


Tbe  third  letter  answers  more  than  one  from  Sorbiere, 
'ho  bad  conceived  no  oidiiiary  expectations  on  learning 
lat  Hohbfs  (towards  tbe  end  of  summer)  bad  been  ap- 
tinted  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  come  to  Paris  as 
fuflitive  (cp.  Hohfyea,  p.  63),  Hobbes,  in  the  important 
lal  paragraph,  tells  how  completely  and  for  what  reasons 
his  engagement  (as  mathematical  teacher)  was  devoid  of  all 
political  significance.  The  "  Epigramma  D*  Bruno"  was  a 
legend  composed  by  an  admirer  for  the  portrait  that  was  to 

ibe  given  with  tbe  De  Cive. 
\  III.  Clarissiwe  charissiraeque  Sorberi  cum  a  te  ad  Mar- 
nllam  nostrum  diu  nullae  lilerae  venissent  cogitabam  mecum 
podo  typographum  rescripsisse,  modo  folium  aliquod  libri 
pel  aunotationum  inteiiisse.  Nam  de  valetiidine  tua  et 
taorum  nolui,  de  conatu  tuo  non  potui,  dubitare.  Bed 
quidqaid  erat  impediiuenti,  cum  nescire  moleste  ferrem, 
rogavi  D.  Martellum  ut  de  ea  re  ad  te  scriberet.     Id  quod 

Innc  factum  noliem.  Accepta  enim  epiatola  tua,  tantas  tibi 
rati&s  debere  me  seutio  ut  querularum  poeniteat  et  pudeat, 
tamen  ills  quicquam  questus  est,  nam  rogavi  ut  quaereret. 
on  ut  qnereretur. 
Ztiteras  tuas  ad  D.  (rassendiini  et  P.  Mersennum  (mia 
am  epigrammate  D'  Bruno)  illis  curavi  tradendas. 
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Quod  attinet  ad  folium  impreseuiu  quod  misistt,  valde  inihEa 
placet  et  character   Hterarum,  et   volumeu,  neque    erratutav 
typorura  quod  alicuius  sit  momeiiti.  ullum  reperio,  praete 
unum  (sed  raagiium)  pag.  14  1.  2  ubi  pro  Diiritas  ponitnr  CTari-l 
tas.    Dixi  coiiclusioniB  Duritatem  praemiBsarura  memorial 
expellere:  id  qncid  veruui  est.    Contra  fuisuet  si  dixiHseiu  ClariM 
tatem.    Duae  iltae  voces  scripturam  habent  fere  similem ;  prop<B 
ter  quam  cau&am,  et  quia  forte  putabat  typorum  coiupoaitc 
vocem  banc  Buritas  non  esse  latiuaiu  (nam  saepias  dicitiU 
Ditrities)  factum  est  ut  pro  Gluritate  accepta  sit.     Vox  Duri 
tas  latina  est  et  Ciceroiiiaiia,  cum  sernio  sit  de  dictis  durig) 
quamquam  de  corprjribus  duris  Ditrities  potius  usurpatur. 

Quod  scribis  te  sedem  Leydae  tixurum,  vehementer  ^udei 
cum  tui  causa  qui  couversabere  cum  doctissimis  viris.  tutd 
mei  qui  amicis  meis  illic  euntibus  quo  gratiam  facere  possiin 
tua  ope  habitunis  sum.    Scripsi  nupetrime  (ante  tamen  qua) 
acciperem    literas    tuns)    ad    Comitem   Devoniae  patrouoi 
meum  cui  filiuB  est  sex   \sc.  annorum.']  et  miicuB.  ad  qui 
iiistituendum   opus   est   viro.      Kx   tua.    Gasseudi    Mart 
commendatioue  coguovi  esse  D.   Du  Prat.      Hi   ille  condi^ 
tionem  merito  eius  convenieutem  ictipiet  f] ,  enitar  quaotaH 
possum,  utriusque  causa,  ut  se  Lu^duiio  Ijondinum  tranft^ 
ferat. 

Quod  mihi  de  praesente  loco  gratulatnu  sis,  ognoe 
benevolentiam  tuam.  Red  cave  lie  earn  rem  majoriB  puta 
esse  quam  est.  Doceo  enim  Matbematicam.  non  PoUtici 
Nam  praeceptis  politicis  quae  habeiitur  in  libro  qui 
primitur,  imbui  ilium,  ipsiuu  aetas  uondum  sinit,  et  jadici 
eorum,  quorum  consiliis  aequiim  est  regi  illu: 
prohibebunt.  Si  quid  ego  diuturno  officio  gniliae  apud  eutll 
coUe^ero,  scias  rae  eo  usnrum  omiii.  nnn  tarn  ad  meas  quatq 
ad  amicurum  meoruu]  commoditates,  et  ad  tuoruni  quo([ue^ 
aliquos  commeiidaveriij.  Sed  multum  Bi»ei-arB  neque  humili 
Us  inea  nequw  aetas  patitur.  Vale  Charisfiime  Rorberi, 
ama  Taum  Th.  Hobbes.     Dab.  S.  Germ.  Octob,  4  1640. 


In  tbe  fonrth  letter.  vHth  continued  anxious  care  for  1 
correct  printinfT  of  bis  book,  there  is  again  sign  of  Hobbes'l 
grudge  against  Descartes :    he  can  no  longer  hope  mucb  0 
Regius,  content  to  copy  that  original. 
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^H  IV.  Amice  clarissime.  accepi  iam  duo  a  Ic  epietolas  iu 
^^Lquaruui  priore  qiiam  acceperam  ante  dies  circiter  viginti, 
^H  folium  primuni  iucluBeras,  atquc  etiam  duas  epistolas,  aJteraiu 
^B  ad  li.  P.  Mevsenuuiu  allei-aiii  iid  D.  Giussendutu,  quas 
^H  uubaH  iltis  dari  cunivi  dilij^eiiter:  et  utatiiu  ruscripBi.  Iii 
^H  ptmteriore  iiccipio  nunc  tria  simul  folia  pnnia  cum  titeris  ad 
^H  DD.  Martelhmi  et  Frataeum  quas  ad  eos  jam  traiismittam. 
^H  Izi  Bupcriore  m«a  epistula  iiotavi  erratum  typorum  unum 
^H  pag.  14  1.  2.  nempe  Clantan  pro  Durilan.  In  secundo  folio 
^^B  noto  jam  duo  alia  ina^ui  inomenti,  quaeque  Hentenliam 
^H  oorrumpuiit,  pag.  -Id  liiieiH  Vi  et  28,  nimirum  \ox  quaerere  Iid. 
^H  li)  et  vox  Ergo  liiiea  '2d,  quae  aiuliae  deleudae  smit,  nam  illis 
^^ft  etantibuR  sensus  iiullus  est,  deletts  optimum  est.  Nescio 
^^Kquomodo  voces  illae  irrepseriut,  aut  quia  periodus  louga  non 
^^Ksatig  a  typoniiii  conipuBJtore  comprehendebatur.  illi  visum 
^^R  est  locum  sic  eitiendare,  aut  e^o  vedigeiido  ilium  locum  ita 
putavi  emendaiiduiu  esse,  cum  iioii  esset  opus,  nam  in  ex- 
einplari  impresso  Parisiis  illae  voces  non  sunt.  Video 
periculum   magnum  esse  ne   in  aliis  quoque  loeis  similiter 

■  erretur.  cum  neque  mea  scnptura  satis  distincta  sit,  neque 
ego  nvque  tu  praesentes  simus;  sin  accidat  ut  reliquum  libri 
■iiie  magnis  meudis   impressum  fuerit.  non  gravabor  meis 
impeusiB  paginam  illam  48  cum  adhaerentibus  denuo  im- 
primere.      Alioqni  corrigenda  sunt  errata,  et  ante  initium 
libri  in  couspectum  danda  sunt,  ut  ab  ipsis  lectoribus  corrigi 
^H  posBiDt — Kxpicto  iam  ut  Pbysica  Kegii  Parisiis  venalis  fiat ; 
^^ketsi  enim  de  spe  mea  verba  ilia  {copie  de  celuij  de  M.  den 
^^fCartea)  aliquantum  detriverint,  cupio  tamen  videre  quid  sit 
ctiiaa   causa   librum    ilium    tanta   fama    antecessit.     Agum 
quantum  potero  cum  D.  Gassendo  ut  quicquid  imprimendum 
habet  vobis  transmittal,  eed  agam  cum  fueio  Parisiis,  id  est, 

I  at  opinor  circa  medium  Novembrem  ;  qnainquam  si  in  ea  re 
tnia  Uteris  non  juoveatur,  minus  movebitur  sermone  meo. 
Nil  alind  occurrit  quod  scribam,  nisi  ut  gratiaa  agam  tantis 
Dfficiis  tantaque  benevolentia  digiias;  quod  est  omnino 
impossibile ;  crede  tamen  animum  mibi  esse  gratJssimum 
unantissimumque  tui,  etsi  non  sum  ita  blandus  ut  ad 
milteaimam  partem  blanditiarum  quae  sunt  in  epistolae 
tnae  fine  attin^ere  possim.  Jamais  homme  ue  recent  si 
grand  compliment  qoe  vous  m'avez  fait ;  mais  je  ne  le  reuoy 
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point,  iieantmoina  je  voub  en  remercie.    Vale.  Tuns  Thomafl 
Hobbes.    St.  Germ.  Oot.  22.  1B46.  I 

The  fifth  letter  refers  to  the  portrait  (before  mentione^H 
which  Sorbiere  had  got  engraved,  but  which  could  not  bfl 
used  because  tbe  publisher  had  reduced  tbe  size  ut  tlMM 
volume  from  tbe  quarto  first  intended.  As  for  Gaasend^l 
here  and  elsewhere  bo  often  mentioned,  if  there  was  one  oiitH 
who  was  more  than  Hobbes  to  Sorbiere,  it  was  be.  fl 

V.  Domiue  clarissime,  amicissime.      Accepi   beri  litei^H 
tuati  datas  pridie  Kal.  Nov.  atque  una  duo  folia,  in  qoibilB 
erratum    est    nallum.   praeterqiiam    quae    ipse   in   niar|i;ii]^| 
correxisti  ]e\-ia;  consentio  tibi   ue  alia  mittas  donee  lott^| 
liber  impressus  sit.     De  icone  iucisd  gratias  tibi  ago,  et  nS 
libro  pi'aeponatur  facile  patior.    Epistolam  tuam  ad  Pi'Htaeui^| 
ferendam  eras  dabo.     Martellus  noster  Moutalbani  est,  KcripjB 
sit  inde  ad  me  semel,  exierat  Parisiis  circa  fiuem  Septembria. 
Do  ad  eum  literas  bodie  in  quibus  id  quod  de  illo  ad  me 
cicripseras,  insero.      D"  Gasseudo  salutem  tuo  nomine  dixi 
hodie ;    in   morbum  a  quo  paulo  ante   convaluerat,  rorsill 
ceciderat,    nunc    aulem    rursus    convalescit.       Conveniei 
Merseunum  et  salutem  tuam  ei  impertiendi  mihi  St.  Qermai 
um  repetenti  ternpua  non  est.     Faciam   proximo  teuipoi 
ftb  initio  Decembris  usque  ad  Festum  PaschaHs  futuri  snmiJ 
Farisiis.     Illic  si  Prataeum  tuum  convenire  potero,  amicitiai 
cum  eo  facere  conabor.     Cura  ut  valeas.     Tui  amaDtisBimoi 
Thomas  Hobbes.     Parisiis  die  II.'  Novemb,  1646. 

Though  Sorbiere  had,  in  fact,  sent  off  a  bomid  copy  of 
the  finished  work  on  dOth  Jan.,  1647,  Hobbes  had  not  re- 
ceived it  a  month  later,  and  writes  as  follows  about  the  delay 
of  publication  : —  h 

VI.  Mi  Sorberi  dilectissime,  quod  diutius  jam  quam  iiieoifl 
desiderium  atque  amicitia  tna  requirebat  scribendi  ad  1^ 
otKcium  praetermiserim,  causa  est  tua  epistola  ultima  qaa 
admonebar  ne  librum  meum  amplius  foliatim  espectaraoi 
Ked  totum  simul  via  aliqua  quae  videretur  tibi  commodiesimai^ 
Illud  igitur  de  hebdomade  in  hebdomadeni  expevtans  noIlH 
crebris  Itteiis  videri  tlagitare.  quod  sciebam  te  quam  primniifl 
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I  fieri  poseet  Kpoate  facturum.     Nunc  cum  tres  meriseR  eUpai 

I  sunt  ex  quo  irapressio  libelli  tantuli  finiri  poterat,  ciimque 

I  amicus  tuns  DnB  Mutiart,  upenua  suam  in  mitteiidis  ad  le 

I  his  Uteris  ultro  mihi  oblulit.  praetereuoda  coQimoditas  ea 

noil  videbatur.    Itaque  te  oro  ut  bi  quid  impreBsioui  obiatuiu 

impedimeiitum  sit,  cerlioreni   me  facias.     Tuorum   deuiqne 

erga  me  officiorum  ciimulo  hoo  oddaa  ut  reBcnhaa.  turn  ut 

quando  liber  ille  expectaiidus  sit,  turn  quod  me  amare  uou 

Ideajsti  certo  sciain.     Mersenims  et  Gassendus   te  salutant 

I  beneque   valenC.      Te  bene   valere    et   cupio  et  spero.     Tui 

am  an  tins  im  us.  Thomas  Hobbes,     Parisiio  Feb.  28.  Hi4". 

Ad   Manellum    noetrum   scripsi    saepius,    uihil   rescribit, 
neque  ubi  sit  neque  an  sit  scio. 

Next  comes  the  letter  (not  before  published)  of  ^eatettt 
I  iuterest.  Sorbiere  had  nTitten  in  March,  telling  of  the 
I  copy  sent  in  January  and  of  twenty  unbound  copies  to  follow 
sooH  as  possible  by  Elzevir  consi^iiment ;  meanwhile 
I  finclosing  the  Bret  sheet,  title-page  and  a  portrait  "mitius 
1  bene  expresaain  "  (brought  down,  apparently,  to  the  reduced 
I  size  of  the  book),  and  promising  with  the  later  copies  some 
Ixoinplimentiiry  verses  "  Brunonis  noatri  "  (who  had  written 
I  the  legend  for  the  original  portrait)  ;  at  the  same  time  urging 
I  him  to  let  the  publisher  have  his  other  works,  since  so  many 
I  copies  of  the  De  Give  had  already  been  disposed  of.  Hobbes's 
Ijcply  is  in  many  ways  remarkable.  Findin<;  himself  desig- 
■•ziated  'by  the  tuft-hunting  Sorbiere)  on  the  portrait  aa 
imu  Frincipi  Walliae  a  studiis  praepOBitiis,"  he 
ftmakeg.  in  nervous  fear  of  tbe  possible  consequences,  all  the 
liCager  suggestions  for  undoing  of  the  error  with  which  the 
■letter  is  6lled.  New  light  is  thrown  upon  his  relations  with 
1  the  prince  imd  the  royalist  refugees :  but  most  curious  of  all 
I  is  the  disclosure  of  hie  thought  thus  early  of  return  to 
[England — more  than  two  years  earlier  than  the  previous 
(.evidence  (cp.  Hobbes,  p.  )i5)  gave  any  notion  of,  and  more 
1  four  years  before  the  return  actually  came  to  pass.  It 
lnow  looks  as  if  be  might  have  been  thinking  of  possible 
'  return  from  the  time  that  his  patron,  the  young  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  had  gone  back  and  submitted  himself  to  the 
revolutionary  government  in  the  previous  year  (perhaps  end 
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of  1645).    The  point  is  of  no  little  Bigiiiticance,  in  cunnexii 
with  the  charges  mode  against  him  on   the  publiciLtion  of 
Leviathan  in  1G51  and  hie  flight  from  Paris  to  London  which 
then  ensued.     The  reference  to  Mersenne  at  the  end  of  the 
letter  gives  Dr,  Tonnies  occasion  to  bring  forward,  from  the 
outlying  [but  related)  correspondence,  the  interesting  fs 
that  Mersenne  himself  and  Gassendi  resented,  as  Catbolict 
the  publication  of  their  laudatory  letters  with  the  Oe  dot 
when  they  had  written  them  only  for  the  publisher.    Havin 
acted  in  the  teeth  of  Mereeinie's  previously  expressed  wisi 
Siirbiere  had  afterwards  to  make  what  apology  be  could.    1 
the  letters  between  Sorbiere  and  Mersenne,  there  are  ohvioa 
errors  of  transcription  which  Dr.  Tonnies  does  much  to  ch 
lip.     I  have  httle  donbt,  as  he  also  in  the  end  thinks  iti< 
likely,  that  Sorbifere  is  wiougly  represented  (in   transcript 
aw  having  got  the  two  letters  withdrawn  from  the  edition 
they  stand  in  my,  as  they  stand  in   bis,  copy  of  lf)47, 
the  other   hand,  Hobbes's   urgent  wish  for  excision  of  tb 
portrait  must  have   been  gratified,  for  none  is  given,  wh3 
the   figured    title-page   bears   the   simple   '  Auctnre,   Tlion 
Hobbes,  Maimesburiensi '. 

VII.  Eruditissimo  viro  D.  Sanineli  Snrberin  Aniieosincei 
suu  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Literas  tuas,  vir  clarissime,  datfts  Lugduni  Hatavontm  i 
Nonie  Martii,  accepi  traditas  mihi  a  Mersenuo  una  cm 
primo  folio  in  quo  est  imago  mea.  Qnam  quidem  certo  ad 
a  te  optima  in  me  volunlate  libro  praefixara.  Veruntarae 
ita  ae  res  habet,  temporaque  ejuKniodi  sunt,  ut  raagn 
emptum  vellem  ut  vel  praefixa  non  esset,  vel  saltern  sul 
scriptio  ilia  Serenissimo  Principi  WaUiae  a  studiis  praepoaitii 
sublata  excnlpta  vel  abscissa  esset.  Primo  enim,  id  qnod  el 
maximum,  qui  hodie  reruni  Angiiae  )iotiuntnr,  causas  omnt 
quibuB  Stirpem  Regiam  in  invidiam  apud  plurimos  conjiciftl 
imdiqnaque  sedulo  conquirunt  atqne  arripiunt.  Cntn  en 
viderint  doctrinac  civili  adeo  ab  opiuionibus  fere  omnita 
hominum  abhonenti  praeferri  nomcn  ejus,  jactsbtint  w 
inimici  magnifice.  et  etiam  odiose,  in  eo  quod  qnale  Impsi 
jus  expectat  an'ogalur usque  sibi  sit.  jam  nunc  vidi 
praemonstrare.    Quare  quicquid  inde  mali  eveniat.  vd  eva 


ptiBse  praetendi  potiiit  nb  illis  qui  in  Aula  Pniicipi»  oiiini- 
[leccatuiu  meiim  interpretationibus  et  schotiis  siiis  inflatutuAre 
pftrati  sunt,  id  oiuiie  cum  iiieo  snmmo  dedeeure  iiitiptlftf- el 
vaiiae  gloriae  tneae  imputabitur.  i^ecundo  hoc  titulo  reditiis 
meus  in  pivtnam.  si  me  quaiido  redeundi  voluQlas  ceperit, 
pracclasua  est.  nvc  car  redire  nun  veliin  si  liceat  <]Uonio- 
docunrjae  pacata  Aiitflia  mm  video  ;  iioii  huui  enini  Praec.ep- 
tor  I'rincipis  Wulliae,  nee  ouininu  domeBticuii  (({uat:  causa 
tertta  est  quare  noUeni  tituluin  ilium  aubscribi)  sod  qiialis 
qiiilibct  eorum  ()tii  dment  in  mensem.  Itaque  nientitum  nie 
enstt  diceiit  pi'ae  ambjtione  qui  mibi  male  volunt :  Bunt  ii  iioii 
pauci.  Doleo  ergo  tot  exemplaria  jam  eniieaa  diveiiditaque 
esse.  Sed  quia  id  corri^  iion  potest,  demuR  qiiaeso  operant 
ut  ab  lis  exemplaribus  quae  apiid  Klzevirios  reliqua  aunt, 
effigies  vel  inscnptiu,  raallem  utroque,  quampriuiuiii  toUatiir 
idque  priusquam  ulla  in  Angliam  trausmiltantur.     Hoc  ab 

IJillzeviriis  vel  prece  vel  pretin  impetiaridum  est,  pretio  iii 
fidebitur  liber  ininoris  venalem  tore  uublata  imugitie  vel 
ioBcriptione,  quod  non  credo,  sed  tamen  pretio  si  necease  est. 
Agani  int(>rea  hie  cimi  Petito  bibliopola  ut  earn  tuUat  ex  auis 
BJ  quae  babuerit  (nondum  etiim  allati  aunt  *21  iili  libri  quns 
■cribifi  esse  in  earcinis  Elzeviriauis,  neque  venit  ille  cui 
tradideras  libnitn  conipactum),  et  scribam  ad  bibliopolara 
quendam  Londinensem  amicum  meum.  ut  idem  fieri  curet, 
si  quae  istic  exeuiplaria  venaliaesse  continent.  V.  Brunonis 
benavolentiam  gratissime  aiuplector.  ueque  in  votis  quicquam 
maj^is  liabeo  quam  ut  otlicio  meo  officia  ejus  mereri  jKissim  : 
tamen  hoc  tempore  nullos  versus  Ubro  praepoiii  volo  quos 
uon  ante  videriui,  tum  ne.  quod  auimo  et  iiiRenio  factum  est 
no,  temporibuB  fiat  raihi  non  bonuui.  tum  etiam  ne  aviditae 
iriae  illius  in  testimonium  ducatur,  tanquam  etiam  indebi- 
im  ilium  tituluni  cupiverini  Praeceptoris  Priucipis.  Non 
it  in  toto  hoc  negotio  quod  mea  culpa  admisttum  est  cm 
,tU8  rerum  nostrarutn  minime  cognitus  oral.  Est  quod  a 
corrijji  poBsit,  et  propterea  quod  te  oro  obsecroque,  nimirum 
qnod  dixi  ante,  ut  quamprimum  banc  acceperis  epigtolani, 
Izevirium  Lugdunensem  convenire  velis,  atqne  impetrare 
priiDum  ab  eo  ut  ex  illis  quae  ipse  babet  exemplaribus 
effigiera  tollat.  deinde  per  enm  ut  frater  ejua  qui  est  Amstelo- 
dami.  idem   facial,  vel  bI  quo  alio  modo  dosiderium  meum 
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Iiac  in  re  adimplere  pOBsis  ut  id  facete  velie.  Molesta  t 
haec  epistola,  propter  materiain,  noii  faciam  ergo  ut  moleeti 
quoque  sit  prolixitate.  Nihil  addo  aisi  ut  valeas,  meqn 
adhac,  ac  nunc  quum  inaxime  opue  est.  auies.  Tni  amantia^ 
simuB  Thomas  Hobhes.  Parisiis  22  Martii  1647.  Mersea-j 
nus  et  oiuues  amici  nostri  penuagni  dicuut  interesse  et  mei  ( 
Principis  Walliae  ut  inBcriptio  vel  potius  tota  effigies  toUatui 
Si  ut  fiat  opus  sit  pecunia  mm  nimis  inaKiia,  solvaiu  libentei 
Iterunique  vale, 

The  eighth  letter  gives  particulHrs  of  the  illness  that  nearl^ 
carried  Hobbes  off  in  the  autumn  of  1647.     The  edition  < 
the  De  Cive  had  gone  off  in  a.  very  few  months,  and  Klzirvd 
was  now  pressing  for  another.    As  to  other  work  with  whiol| 
Hobbes  was  occupied,  and  which  he  bad  apparently  been  I 
much  excited  about  the  unhicky  inscription  of  the  portra 
to  refer  to  in  letter  7th,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  speaks 
the  8th,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  in  letter  9th,  of  the  I 
Corpore  only.     There  is  no   word  anywhere  of  Leviathai^ 
which,  from  1646,  was  uppermost  with  him  till  IfiSl. 

VUI,  Kruditissinio  praestantiKsimoque  viro  Sainueli  Sow 
lierio  Thomas  Hobbes  S.  P.  D. 

Literas  tuas  datas  quarto  die  Octobris  accepi  hebdoinw 
proxime  supei'iore.     In  qua   quoniam    libri   mei   editionei 
alteram  Elzevirium  cogitare  scribis,  ecce  mitto  tibi  incltisull 
in    hac  epistola  folium  in   quo  quid   mutatum   osse   vellei 
annotavi.     Nihil  autera  in  eo  folio  contiuetiu"  praeter  en 
quaedam  prioris   impressioniK,  non  enim   hal>eo   qnicqw 
quod    .iddam    aut    demam.      Aliam     partem    Philiisophiui 
Klementorum   nonduui    paratam    nilara    habeo ;   nam   eiro 
medium  mensem  Augusti  in  f«brem  incidi  gravissimani  i 
continnam,  ita  ni  non  modo  corpore  aeger,  sed  etiaui  ineiiM 
laesus,  neque  amicos  qui  me  vieebaut,  lecto  aataut«B  ret 
noscere  potui.    Febris  e&  in  lecto  me  detinuit  [>er  behdoniitdM 
sex,  postea  abiens  erupit  in  apoatemata  quae  hebdomai' 
qnatuor  alteras  lecto  me  aftixerant,  postremo  sanatis  npi 
luatibus  super\'enit  ischiadica  eaijne  niaximis  cum  dolori 
Nunc  auteui  aliquanlo  me   tractat  mitius,  sinitque  ut  i 
mum  ad  amicorum  res-  convertani  aliquaudo.     Per  t 
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■  luorbi  priora.  accupi  a  te  epiBtotaai  unam  in  qua  Jiivolata  erat 
I  altera  ad  D.  du  Prat  qiiiim  (uhi  coepi  patiluiu  h  febri  et 
■,  ddlirio  reHpirare)  dedi  cuidaiii  ex  amicis  iiieis  Parisiis 
K  ferendam  daiidumqiie  tabellario  publico.  Nisi  morbtiB  inter- 
im venisset,  perfecissein.  credo,  partem  philosopliiue  priuiam 
liquae  est  de  Cor{)nre ;  at  autem  nunc  ne  res  babet,  earn 
V{iarteiu  circa  festum  Feuticostes  expectare  poleris;  iiibil  est 
rquo  amplius  te  detiiieam,  cum  valetudine,  et  pevge  me  araare. 
I-Dattiin  Germain  27  Novembr.  1647. 

I  IX.  JJupiici  gaudio  me  affecit  (oriiatissime  Hurberi)  amicus 
Vtuus  dominua  Guatelier,  qui  et  te  salvurn  esse  luintiavit,  et 
■mih)  a  te  salutem  dixit.  E^o  ttbi  rescribo  imprimis  vota 
■ttiea,  nt  bene  valere  laetus  vivere  et  mihi  bene  velle  perseve- 
ftrea;  deinde,  si  tauti  est,  curas  meas,  id  est  studia  philo- 
noplnca  quae  tii  aliique  amici  mei  et  voce  fla^tant  et  silentin 
Knterdum  videntur  flagitare. 

■  Quantum  cura  valetudinis.  et  er^  amicos  quus  bic  babeo 
Pliraesentes   oflicioriim   meorum    ratio,   siiiit,  tantnm   operae 

Bcriptioni  impertio,  scriptioni  inquam,  non  enim  iam  quae- 

rendae  sed  expiicandae  demonstrandaeque  veritatis  labor  edi- 

tionem   moratur.     Puderet  me  tantae  tarditatis  nisi  certus 

essem  rationem  ejus  in  ipso   opere   satis  constitutam  esse. 

Veruutamen  non  ita  longe  abesse  videor  a  fine  primae  partia 

(quae  et  maxima  est  et  speculationis  quam  ceterae  partis 

a.profandioriB),  ut  non  possim  (Deo  favente)  eo  pervenire  ante 

Vexactam  banc  aestatem.    Interea  tabnlis  aeneis  Gguras  quibus 

Bvtor  in   demonstratiouibns    nieis,   quotidie   incidi   euro,    ut 

simulac  scribere  desierira,  omnia  praelo  parata  sint.     Accipio 

quandoque   literas   ab   amico   nostro   Domino   Mattello.   et 

accepi    nuper ;   degit   plerumque,  credo,  Buldigalae.      Bene 

rvalet  et  me  amat.     Tu  quoque  vale  (optime  Sotberi)  et  me 

Tui  amantissimas,  Tbomas  Hobbes.     Parisiis  Juiiio 

^4.  1649. 

Leaving  aside  tbe  remaining  eigbt  letters  (from  IGUG)  as 
inimportant,  it  sbould  be  added,  with  reference  to  Dr. 
Tonnies's  interesting  discussion  of  the  circumstances  and 
motives  of  Hobbes 's  return  in  16.51.  that  the  conjecture  he  (at 
ikdiatance)  hazards  as  to  the  beautiful  MS.  of  Leviathan  in 
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the  British  Museum — viz.,  that,  as  being  presented  to  the 
young  king  Charles  II.,  it  would  hardly  contain  the  bold 
**  Beview  and  Conclusion  *'  of  the  printed  work — is  not 
correct.  This  epilogue,  for  all  its  outspoken  independence, 
duly  figures  at  the  end  of  the  MS. ;  and  Clarendon,  who 
describes  the  presentation-copy  as  "  engrossed  in  vellum  in  a 
marvellous  fair  hand,"  must  be  left  to  settle  with  himself 
(and  with  the  others  who  took  the  idea  from  him)  how,  if 
Hobbes  wrote  *  The  Beview,'  &c.,  in  order  to  curry  flavour 
with  Cromwell,  he  could  be  so  rash  and  so  rude  as  to  thrust 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  exiled  prince. 


MUNHTEKBEKG  ON  " MU80ULAK  SKNSK' 
•TIMK-SENSE'.' 


Thk  firHt  of  the  four  researches  occupying  pt.  ii.  of  Dr. 
MnnBterberg's  Brilrdgr  zwr  rcperimrntclUn  Pstfc/mloffie  (sep 
Mind,  No.  58,  p.  234)'  is  a  very  good  and  characteristic  speci- 
I  men  of  his  workmanship.  Il  is  concerned  with  that  question 
K-of  'Time-Sense' — meaning  the  conrparative  measurement  uf 
I  kbort  time-intervals — which  has  been  one  of  the  most  constant 
■  Babjects  of  psychophysical  inquiry  for  the  last  five  and  twenty 
lyears,  but  which,  owing  to  the  bewildering  variety  of  the 
Kresnlts  obtnined.  cannot  thus  far  be  reckoned  among  the 
■triumphs  of  the  experimental  method.  Miinsterberg  carefully 
BleviewB  all  the  work  that  has  previously  been  done  upon  thc^ 
Vtabject,  from  Mach,  HiJring  and  Vierordt  on  to  the  younger 
KjiivcEtigators  in  Wundl's  laboratory ;  embarks  next  upon  a 
Kfer  more  searching  introspective  analysis  than  had  yet  been 
Kitttempted  of  the  conditions  and  means  of  time- measurement ; 
nud,  after  gaining  thereby  some  light  upon  the  discrepant 
Ktmd  even  opposed  fifijures  of  the  other  experiinental  inquirers, 
Bbrings  his  own  subjective  results  more  or  less  decisively  to  the 
nest  of  positive  experiment. 

B  The  inquiry  bears  directly  on  the  general  thesis  of  the 
mfieitriiffr —tha.t  all  so-called  activity  of  consciousness  must 
Hidmit  of  resolutiim  into  "  change  of  conscious  content"  if 
■Hie  psychophysical  method  is  to  he  taken  seriously  and 
Kjonsistently  carried  through.  It  is  common  to  the  later 
Btime-researches  (which  have  proceeded  chiefly  from  the 
Kjeipeic  laboratory!  to  find,  with  whatever  difference  of 
Blumeric&l  values,  a  periodicity  in  the  power  of  more  or  less 
^kccurately  estimatiufi  the  comparative  lengths  of  experi- 
Kuentftl  time-intervals.  The  only  supposition  so  far  advanced 
HO  meet  the  facts  has  been  to  credit  consciousness  with  a 
Hhonlty    of  directly    apprehending     such    (short)    intervals. 

H  '  Mind.  Jtv.  fi24,  '  r.  aaa  aliave. 
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This  faculty  has  been  called  '  Time-sense,'  after  Czermak,! 
who  in  1858,  without  himself  experimenting,  gave  the  Rrstl 
suggestion  of  specific  inquiry  to  be  made  on   the  subject.! 
It  is  distinguished  by  Wundt  (Phijs,  Psych..  3te  Aufl..  ii.fl 
3jl4)  from  our  common  estimation  of  the  lapse  of  tirae^J 
allowed,  so  irregular  as  it  is,  to  be  dependent  on  the  vary-l 
ing  flow  of  representation.    Now  one  result  of  Miinsterberg'a! 
inquiry  is  to  break  down  the  distinction  which  it  has  thus 
been  sought  to  make  between  our  rough  natural  judgment 
of  the  length  of  considerable  time-intervals  and  thut  delicate 
appreciation  of  minute  differences  which  takes  place  undeti 
experimental  conditions.     In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  otbetj 
he   finds  a  "content"   present;  and  all  depends,  in  eitbei 
case,  upon   what   the  nature   of  the  content  is.     Speaking] 
generally,  the  "content"  proves,  directly  or  remotely,  to  I 
of  that  kind   which  goes  most  commonly  by  tht^  name  ( 
■  Muscular  Sense  '  {because  in  some  way  connected  with  thi 
physiological  process  of  muscle-in  nervation).     The   preseofl 
occasion  requires,  therefore,  some  definition  of  Miinsterber);'J 
position  in  regard  to  '  Muscular  Sense ' ;  and  it  is  the  moif 
necessary  that  this  should  not  be  deferred,  because  it  i 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  his  whole  line  of  inquii] 
that  he  shows  the   muscular  factor  to  be  everywhere  f 
plicated   in   the  psychophysical   theory  of   mental   life, 
figures  with  decisive  effect  in  all  the  researches  he  has  j 
published  ;  being  even  employed  in  the  latest  memoir  (fillind 
pt.  iii.  of  the  Beitriige)  to  account  for  the  intensive  charactei 
of  sensation  generally,  and  thus  giving  ground  fur  a  darind 
attempt  to  refound  from  the  bottom  the  whole  theory  of  tlH 
quantitative   relation    between   sensation  and  stimulos, 
which   (since  Fecbner's  time)   the  name  of  '  Psychophysioll 
has   mainly   been   limited. .   Upon    that   attempt,    with   its 
underlying  theory  of  intensity,  all  judgment  is  reserved;  but 
any  remarks  now  made  to  clear  the  way  for  understanding 
of  the  results,  as  striking  as  they  are  novel,  obtained  iog 
regard  to  'Time-sense,'   may  yet  be  taken  as  having   aUd 
other  application,  of  which  more  anon.  fl 

Miinsterberg's  doctrine  of  '  Muscular  Sense' — to  call  tb^| 
here  by  its   least   question-begging   appellation — is   woriufl 
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out  tit  length  in  his  prior  essay,  Die  WUlenshandlung  (see 
Mind,  xiii.  436),  and  is  only  summanly  repented  in  the 
HeUrtuje.  While  not  put  forward  as  luediatiii^;  between  the 
opposed  theories  that  have  thus  far  occupied  the  ground, 
it  yet  may  be  re^i^rded  as  helping  in  that  way.  and  the  more 
deserves  consideration  on  this  account.  Apparently,  he 
puts  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who,  of  late  years,  with 
gathering  strenj^h.  have  contended  that  all  the  sense- 
experience  in  the  case  is  peripherally  determined — that 
musclt*  has  first  to  be  tjot  intcj  the  state  of  actual  contraction 
and  afferent  nerve-fihres  in  muscle  itself  or  related  partB 
(litiament.  joint,  overlying  Bkiit  or  what  not)  have  to  be 
thereby  stimulated  at  tlieir  peripheral  ends,  with  consequent 
cerebral  excitation,  before  anything  that  can  be  culled  '  sense' 
arises.  In  other  word«4,  the  supposition  (as  by  Batn  or 
Wundt)  of  a  specific  subjective  experience  directly  attending 
the  origiuiil  cerebral  oulUnw  of  nerve-impulse  towards  muscle 
must  be  rejected.  Yet.  in  fact,  nobody  could  be  more 
decided  on  the  point  that,  with  all  muscular  action  which  we 
•re  consciously  aware  of  performing,  there  ia  other  subjective 
ftccompaniment  than  follows  upon  actual  contraction  at  the 
peri])btiry.  There  is  always,  in  such  case,  a  prior  state  of 
coosciousness  involved,  a  real  (subjective)  antecedent  to  the 
innervation  of  the  muscle  or  muscles  concerned.  In  other 
words,  Wundt's  ' innervation-feeling '  (or  Bain's  "feeling  of 
muscular  exercise,*  ■  feeling  of  energy  put  forth  ')  stands  for 
4n  indubilable  fact  of  experience.  True,  it  is  nothing  that 
can  properly  be  called  '  sense,'  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
mere  memorial  representation  (Erinnerungsbild)  of  foregone 
muscular  action  now  again  to  be  put  forth.  But,  besides 
being  thus  inevitabK-  antecedent  of  the  cowing  contraction, 
so  much  and  so  regularly  is  it  also  constant  accompaniment 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  muscular  act  that  in 
pathological  circumstances,  where  this  or   that  clement  of 

I  present  sensation  (peripherally  determinedl  may  have  dropt 
out,  it  can  snpply  in  representative  form  all  that  is  wanting 
to  tlie  efTtctive  conscious  account. 
If  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  Miinsterberg  on  the  question  of  'Muscular 
Sense,'  I  desire,  without  now  considering  how  far  it  may 
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have  been  before  appiu ached  by  others  from  the  stuue  sidej 
to  call  attention  Hrst  to  the  BigniBcance  of  the  coiicessionH 
it  involvt^s.  It  ie  allowed  that  in  the  muscular  lor.  as  Jt  wM 
comiuuiily  called,  motor)  attitude  we  are  quite  olherwisM 
conscious  than  in  any  state  of  mere  sensible  affectinnfl 
Whatever  elements  of  (passive)  sensation,  peripheraltn 
determined  as  in  the  case  of  all  othur  passive  affection,  luftM 
be  shown  to  be  present  iu  the  "conscious  account  whesl 
muscle  is  contracted,  there  In  also  never  absent  aoothflM 
element  of  experience  peculiar  to  this  case  and  to  this  casal 
alone.  In  none  of  the  special  senses  or  the  modes  ofl 
,  general  sensibility  does  the  conscious  experience  that  anstiM 
through  stimulation  of  afferent  nerve-fibres  have  aa  ant«4 
cedent  other  conscious  experience,  which,  whether  reprofl 
sentative  or  not,  means  a  cerebral  excitation  already  anden 
weigh  before  the  brain  is  again  excited  by  ingoing  stimuIuM 
from  the  periphery.  Now  Bain  at  least,  with  bis'MuBCulMfl 
Sense'  proper,  has  always  been  concerned  to  ftstabliaH 
nothing  so  much  as  just  this  peculiarity  of  attitude  in  tbfl 
system  (whether  physically  or  psychically  understood)  wb«n 
muscular  action  is  in  process  :  and,  for  the  rest,  both  hfl 
and  in  his  own  way  Wundt  have  never  overlooked  thil 
elements  of  (passive)  sensation  inevitably  bound  np,  blB 
constitution  of  the  system,  with  the  process  of  muacl^B 
innervation.  To  me,  indeed,  it  has  long  s»?emed  thalfl 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  elements  of '  common  sensatioafl 
necessarily  excited  under  muscular  contraction  or  to  thfl 
procurement  and  variation  of  special  sensations  (sight,  toachfl 
&c.)  effected  by  exercise  of  particular  mnscles  (of  eye,  han<H 
&c.),  the  truest  description  of  so-called  '  Muscular  Senscfl 
for  psychological  purposes,  will  represent  it  as  never  othcfl 
than  a  co-efBcient  with  this  or  that  kind  of  passive  sense  tfl 
a  resultant  in  experience  that  is  most  aptly  termed  '  activfl 
sense '.  Though  it  may.  by  experimental  artifice,  be  nionB 
or  less  separated  out  from  the  accompaniment  of  epecJ^B 
sensation  by  which  it  is  normally  attended :  and  though  ifl 
may  even,  with  greater  difficulty,  be  made  to  throw  off  thifl 
or  that  element  of  common  sensation  { *  organic  sensibility  *fl 
naturally  implicated  with  it :  yet  in  perfect  purity,  t.«9 
without  any  concomitant  of   (passive)   sensation — meaniiu| 
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^htQsfttion  peripherally  stimulated — I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
^per  in  actual  eicperience  be  found,  This,  however,  should 
^W>t  rcuiaiii  donhtfnl.  that  there  is  in  it,  as  a  kind  of 
^BDscious  experience,  soiaethitig  other  than  and  prior  to 
^■hy  such  sensation. 

^B  As  to  whether  this  prior  element  has  an  altogether  re- 
^■Kseiitative  character  or  may  be  claimed  as,  at  least  to 
H^me  extent,  preventative — which  is  a  way  of  expressing 
Hnftt  both  Bain  iind  Wundt  assert  by  their  use  of  the  name 
^baeling.'  or  also  '  sensation,'  for  it — the  point  is  one  of 
^Beat  interest,  thouf^h  its  deterniinatinn  one  way  or  the 
^■her  would  nut  affect  the  main  psychological  issue.  That 
^Kere  must  be  representation  involved,  is  not  lo  be  doubted. 
^Bfav  fact  that  the  pmcess  of  muscular  innervation,  in  the 
^■Be  supposed,  sets  out  from  a  cortical  seat,  however  consti- 
tuted or  wherever  situated  this  may  he,  irnphes  that  it  must 
Hh  affected  by  all  that  has  previously  gone  on  in  or  through 
Hut  cortical  area  ;  and  tbits,  in  subjective  language,  means 
^Brepresentation '.  Why,  even  in  the  case  of  peripherally 
^Bmulaied  sensation,  where  of  course  the  stimulus  has  Srst 
^ft  reach  the  braiu-centre  before  the  sensation  comes  to  pass 
^K  i.-tinscious  experience,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this, 
^■Ough  denominated  '  sensation,'  is  so  altogether  presentative 
^K  character  ihat  it  is  not,  then  and  there,  modified  in 
^Hkality  or  otherwise  by  previous  excitation  of  the  same 
^■Rltre — in  other  words,  is  not  overlaid  by  'representation', 
^■st  it  then  be  frankly  allowed  that  any  particular  muscular 
^Kiervatiou  proceeding  from  the  brain-cortex  must  have  its 
^Becific  subjective  phase — I  mean  that  distinctively  prior 
^E  initial  one  now  nnder  consideration — inevitably  modified 
^HF  the  previous  history  of  the  '  centre '  concenied.  And  all 
^HMe  who  (like  Mtinsterl>Grgj  have  learned  to  regard  tbe 
^Hysiological  distiuction  of  'motor'  and  'sensory'  centres 
^B  more  or  less  artificial,  may  well  hesitate  to  say  what 
^■Dount  of  representation  may  not  l>e  involved  in  the 
^fcergisiiig  of  whatever  widespread  or  deep-going  cerebral 
^Bcxns  a  particular  muscular  innervation  takes  its  more 
immediate  start  from.  But  just  as  there  never  has  been  any 
hesitation  in  connecting  some  mode  of  presentative  con- 
sciousness, under  name  of  '  sensation,'  with  cortical  excita- 
21 
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tion   determiued  from  the  periphery  ^without  reference  taV 
the  representation   necessarily  co-involved,  and  ap&rt  from 
any  question   of    the  further   course    towards   the   effert 
(so-called  'motor')   side  of  the  system  which  an  incomiu) 
(so-called  'sensory')  stimulus  always   tend»  to  pursue; 
when  from  within  (i.e.,  apart  from  direct  '  sensory  "  stimaliu 
a  process  is  started  which  results  in  muscular  imiervatiom 
at  the  periphery,  it  seems  analogically  justifiable  to  posjll 
an  element  of  presentatjve  consciousness  in  the  ca» 
and  above  anything  in  the  way  of  representation  not  deiiiei 
to  be  necessarily  implicated.     The  difference  on  the  aHerend 
side  of  the   system    between   sensation    and  representativt 
image  is  allowed  to  be  one  that  depends  only,  or  at  lei 
mainly,   upon  degree  of  excitation ;  this   being    mormoJIyU 
greater   when  determined  from  the   periphery.     How  ihei 
should  there  not  be  a  corresponding  difference  of  representft' 
tive  and  presentative  experience  on  the  efferent  side  whea 
the  cerebral  process  in  one  case  is  not,  and  in  the  other  in 
effective   in   producing   overt   muscular    contraction?     Tbfl 
force  of  the  analogy,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  turned  aside  onlji 
by  the  kind  of  assumption  which,  for  example,  Bastian  faai 
made,    when  he   declares  the  organ  of  mind  to  be   "  tbail 
portion  only  of  the  nervous  system  which  has  to  do  witH 
the  reception,  the  transmission,  and  with  the  vastly  multi 
plied   co-ordination   of  'ingoing  currents'   in    ail    kinds 
nerve-centres"   (cp.   Mind,  vi.   128).     But  with  an  orgi 
whole  like  the  nervous  system,  nothing  could  well  be  mm 
perilous  than  such  division, 

The   reference  just   made    to   Dr.    Bastian,   who   amooj 
Enghsh  inquirers  led  the  way  and  has  maintained  the  lo 
as  advocate  of  what  may  be  called  the  passive-sense  theoijj 
of  '  Muscular    Sense,'    suggests    another.       A    point 
remains   to   be   noted    in  Munsterberg's  treatment  (or 
pression)  is  common  to  him  with  his  English  predecesc 
Some   ten   years   ago,   in    a   review   of   The   Brain    as 
Organ    of  Mind,    it    was    observed  ^    that    to    speak,    witii 
Bastian,   of  '  Muscular   Sense  *   as    '  Sense   of    Movemei 
{'  Kiniesthesis ')  did  not  mark  a  step  forward  in  psychologici 


■  Mind,  vi  1&7.    See  below. 
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BSiaceriiment     Baetiau,   to  be  sure,  was  not    lingular  in 
Vftdopting  that  mode  of  expression,  for  it  had  been  used  Viy 
tfiain  and  otheCH  before  as  a  convenient  Byuonyui.     It  has 
P'Slso  since  that  tim«  been  pretty  freely  employed,  apparently 
r  without  heed  to  any  difference  of  imphcation.     Thus  Miiii- 
sterberg.  who  generally  ubcb  the  name  Hpanntingsempfindun^ 
or  '  sensation   of  strain  '  (cp.  Bain's  '  dead   etraiii ')  for  the 
I  whole  aggregate  of  conscious  experience  representative  and 
presenlative,  atteiidin^j  the  muscular  act,  does  not  hesitate 
I  to  give  oftL^n  as  simple  alternative  Beweijungscmpjindung  or 
'  '  sensation  of  movemeul '.     A  little  I'etlexion,  I  venture  still 
I  to  think,  should  suffice  to  rule  it  out  as  either  alternative  or 
L  substitute.     "  Movement,'  as  such,  is,  no  doubt,  a  notion  of 
tprime  importance  in  psychologtcat  explanation,  and  much 
vtbat  appears  simple  to  ordinary  consciousness  huds  expres- 
MJon  in  terms  of  more  or  less  complex  motor  repreaeutatian  ; 
but,  however  potent  an  instrument  of  psychoiogical  reduc- 
tion, movement  cannot  be  held  a  simple  datum  of  couxcious 
experience  except  with  those  to  whom  space  and  time  appear 
|tD  be  Huch  data.     Granted  an  original  intuition  of  space  and 
time,  and  there  need  then  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  sense 
—or,  rather,  intuition— of  movement,  importing  with  it  the 
Vnlativu   appruheniiions   of    time   and    spaue    within    which 
movemeal  has  to  proceed.     But,  if  it  is  recognised  that  one 
tpf  the  psychologist's  first  and  chief  tasks  is  to  give  genetic 
iccount  of  our  space-  and  time- apprehension  C'et  the  data 
uployed  for  this  be  what  they  may>,  how  can  '  movement ' 
help   following  suit?     To   Miinsterberg  at   least,  it  is  not 
(doubtful  that  space-perception  is  a  synthesis  of  touch,  sight, 
c,  with  ■  muscle-sensation  '  (as  sometimes,  e.g.,  pt.  ii.  25,  he 
feoes  not  fail   to   call  it).       I   would  urge   then,    not   that 
f" muscle-sensation'  be  never  called  anything  else,  but  that 
ihose  who  rely  upon  it  as  indispensable  (original)  factor  in 
Pthe  psychological  account  of  space-apprehension  should  never 
call  it  by  the  name  of  '  sensation  of  movement '.     They  can- 
not do  so  without  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  already  virtually  assumed  space  (and  time)  as  simple 
[original  intuitions   and  thus  of  solemnly  playing  out   the 
ce  of  vtrrtpae  irporfpav.     '  Movement,"  in  short,  from  the 
fchogenetic  point  of  view,  is  a  complex  perception,  as  ill- 
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fitted  as  possible  to  be  the  designation  (subjectively  meant) 
of  an  original  sense-experience.  It  is  not  *  movement '  that 
we  are  originally  conscious  of  in  the  case  of  muscle-contrac- 
tion— were  it  only  because,  in  point  of  fact,  movement  is  by 
no  means  always  the  result  of  getting  into  the  muscular 
attitude.  Moreover,  when  movement  does  result,  it  is 
movement  of  limb,  head,  &c.,  that  in  fact  takes  place  and 
that  we  are  conscious  of, — not  movement  of  muscle  (as  in  a 
loose  way,  with  more  or  leas  of  physiological  reflexion,  we 
come  to  say).  Now,  surely,  movement  of  limb  or  the  like  is, 
subjectively  regarded,  most  complex  perception.  Thus,  on 
every  ground,  *  movement '  is  to  be  deprecated  as  subjective 
designation  of  the  simple  sense-experience.  For  this  we  must 
rather  fall  back  upon  and  adhere  to  such  words  as  *  tension,' 
*  strain  '  or  '  efifort,'  which — though  they  too  (like  most  other, 
if  not  all,  psychological  terms)  are  not  without  an  objective 
meaning  and  application — can  consistently  be  used  with  an 
import  at  once  subjective  and  simple.  To  'muscle-sensation,' 
on  the  other  hand,  no  exception  can  be  taken,  provided  it  is 
meant  for  no  more  than  mere  external  designation  as  when 
we  speak  of  '  eye-sensation,'  'skin-sensation,'  or  the  like. 

Turning  now  to  the  special  question  of  '  Time-sense,'  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  read  such  an  account  as  Wundt 
gives  {Phys.  Psych.,  ii.  348-59)  of  the  experimental  results 
hitherto  obtained  and  not  to  be  struck  most  of  all  by  their 
extreme  discrepancy.  The  time  certainly  had  come  for 
asking  what  it  might  be  that  was  rendering  so  futile  all  that 
expenditure  of  scientific  skill  and  patience.  Prof.  Cat  tell, 
when  giving  in  Mind,  a  year  or  two  ago,  some  general 
account  of  the  psychological  work  that  had  been  done  in  the 
Leipsic  laboratory,  made  in  regard  to  the  time-experiments 
a  suggestion  as  to  unavoidable  error  in  the  method  adopted ; 
but  this  applied  rather  to  the  discrepant  results  obtained  by 
one  and  the  same  inquirer  than  to  the  more  signal  differences 
separating  every  inquirer  from  all  the  rest.  The  fault, 
evidently,  must  lie  deeper;  not  to  say  that  the  various 
experimenters  have  themselves,  in  general,  shown  no  want  of 
ability  or  readiness  to  note  and  allow  for  shortcomings  in 
mere   method.      Experiment,  where   applicable,   is  a  very 
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|)owerful  inatruraeiit,  bul,  if  il  is  to  perform  its  decisive  work, 
theri!  must  ^rsl  have  been  a  close  intellectual  aualysia  of 
circumstances  aud  general  conditions,  and  tbe  end  to  which 
It  IS  to  be  directed  must  be  well  and  clearly  conceived.  In 
tbe  present  case,  it  is  mostly  at  tbe  prior  stage  of  pure 
psychological  consideration  that  the  fault  has  lain  ;  or  rather, 
It  is  want  of  prior  psyoholofpcal  analysis  that  has  rendered 
so  abortive  all  that  experimental  labour. 

Her«  in  paraphrase,  with  some  expansion,  is  Miiuster berg's 

final  summary  (p.   liJ)   of  the  outcome  of  his  predeoessiits' 

work.      Tbe  'constant  error,'  which   most  of  the  iuquirors 

have  noted  in  our  comparison  of  small  times,  is  according  to 

one  tbe  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  but  according  to 

B  ptbers  takes  the  form  of  regular  over-  or  under-estimalion  : 

Hbie  maintaiuiug  that  times  under  H  sec.  are  magnified  and 

^Rbove   a   sec.  are  shortened;    another   putting  the   dividing 

point   at  '75  sec. ;  and  a  third  declaring  that  not  only  the 

times  nuder   lH  sec.  bul  also  the  comparatively  larger  times 

over  0  sec.  are  niagnitied.     When  there  is  under-estimation, 

■vthis,  according  to  one.  attains  a  luinimum,  i.e.,  departs  least 

Wni  tbe  true  value,  at  all  multiples  of   7  sec.   lor  thereby) ; 

lording  to  another,  only  at  all  odd  multiples  of  this  figure 

W,  SB  sec),  the  even  multiples  on  the  other  hand  yielding 

dmum-values* ;  while,  according  to  a  third,  the  reckoning 

il  least  inexact  at  multiples  of  125  sec.     As  for  Weber's  law, 

it  either,  according  to  one,  has  no  application  to  'Time-sense*; 

or    has    absolute    application ,    according    to    another ;    or, 

according  to  a  third,  holds  for  the  smaller  but  not  for  greater 

VJDtervals ;   or  linally,  according  tn  a   fourth,  holds  for  the 

^Bttftter  but  not  for  the  smaller.     In  this  summary  record,  no 

^^bconiit  is  taken  of  Mr.  L.  T.  Stevens,  who  in  Mind,  xi.  393 

got,  as  main  result  of  a  very  protracted  series  of  experiments, 

a  complete  reversal  of  that  sign-value  of  tbe  '  constant  en-or ' 

upon  which,  amid  all   tbeir  other  diflferences,  the  German 

experimenters  have  agreed  more  or  less;     Stevens  finding 

the  smaller  times  (under    53  sec.)   to  be   under-estimated, 

&ud  the  larger  (.over  'til  sec.)  to  be  constantly  over-estimated  ! 


n  his  Bnnimary  statement  (pp.  18, 14),  MUneterberK  luu*  bere,  b.v  uver- 
t,piit"mMdmuui"(or"iiumiuam"aad"muiuuiuu"f     " 
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Bad  as  thiu^s  are  with  the  'Time-sense."  they  are  not  qoj 
so  bad  as  tliis  direct  contradiction  would  make  them  »i)p« 
Stevens's  method  of  experiment,  as  Miinsterberg  points  o 
is  too  disparate  from  that  of  ail  the  others  to  affonl  i 
prounds  for  comparison  of  resnits. 

Taking,  then,  the  German  results,  in  all  their  variety,  I 
themselves.  Miinsterberg  proceeds  to  ask  whether  it  ain  I 
otherwise  than  that  the  different  inquirerB  have  tinaw 
brought  quite  different  measures  to  the  estimation  of  tbi 
small  times;  and  this  suggests  the  central  questjouofa 
what  it  really  is  that  they  have  set  out  to  measure  in  1' 
case.  A  small  time-interval  being  marked  oflf  hy  two  lim 
ing  sounds,  the  problem,  in  general,  has  been  for  i 
experimenter— starting  at  once  frc^im  the  second  soand,  4 
waiting  till  after  a  pause  (commonly  taken  of  the  ( 
length  as  the  given  timei  and  then  starting  from  »  i 
sonnd— to  indicate  by  some  kind  of  action  when  he  jni 
that  an  equal  time  has  elapsed  as  between  the  first  CW 
sounds.  The  particular  means  by  which  this  is  eSected  i 
such  very  short  intervals  as  can  with  some  approach  1 
accuracy  be  thus  determined  are  detailed  at  length  by  WnnA 
[Phya  Psych.,  ii.),  who  has  done  more  tlian  any  other  Ui  A<^\ 
them  ;  they  are  also  snfticiently  explained  by  Muit6t«>rbc!rK, 
who.  while  vindicating  them  from  some  objections  thai 
have  been  charged,  is  able  also  to  improve  tipon  them  for 
his  own  use.  Without  attempting  any  description  of  them 
here,  the  point  to  be  noted  is.  that  the  '  coniparison-tiioe ' 
sought  baft  to  he  subjectively  determined,  being  tensihlr 
limited  only  at  the  beginning,  whereas  the  given  or  *  nonnal' 
time  is  objectively  (sensiblyj  determined  at  both  ends.  Xiw 
the  assumption  hitherto  has  been  that  tbe  two  iimitiii^ 
sounds  form  the  whole  sense-content  of  the  '  nonnal  time.' 
and  that  the  apprehension  of  time-interval  Urtnrecn  iheni 
must  be  set  down  as  a  direct  act  of  couscioosneiis,  which  can 
be  repeated  with  more  or  less  exactness  under  ibv  different 
conditions  of  the  "comparison-time".  The  directnesa  »t 
simplicity  of  the  consciona  function  in  both  ca&e«  ban 
procured  it  the  name  of  '  Time-sense.'  bat.  in  reality,  all 
that  is  strictly  sensible  in  either  case  are  the  limiting  »uiuid»>. 
It  is  here  thai  Miinsterberg  takes  issue. 
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Careful  introspective  scrutiny  of  his  own  time-eHtiinsteit 
under  tlie  experimental  conditinns  discloses  for  hiiu  a,  whole 
class  of  fnctors  overlooked,  or  hardly  regarded,  by  previou* 
inqnirers.  Those  are  HensatiimB  (or  repreaeiitationa)  of 
luahcular  tension,  and  wlien  looked  at  closely  enoutjh  nn: 
found  to  be  of  the  most  varied  kind.  As  to  thia  presently ; 
hm  tii-st  a  word  on  the  question  of  principle.  How  without 
sonic  dofinite  means  should  there  be  estimation  of  time  at 
all  Iwtweeo  two  sound-senHations'?  Two  pairs  of  similar 
sounds,  separated  now  by  one  now  by  anotlier  interval  of 
time,  are  to  consciousness  the  same  fact  of  sense-experience 
except  in  so  far  as  something  else  is  present  to  differentiate 
the  pairs  in  respect  of  time -interval.  Let  this  something  be 
(as  it  may  he)  called  act  of  attention,  since  without  special 
attention  to  the  time-intervals  as  such  the  experience  in 
each  of  the  cases  supposed  would  simply  be  of  the  sounds  as 
two.  But  then  the  attending,  which  makes  or  marks  the 
difference  of  time-in tei-val,  must  consist  of  eometbing— 
sonietliing  different  in  the  two  cases;  and  what  may  this  be 
ibut  certain  feelings  of  muscular  strain  (iicliial  or  represented). 
fcL-liugs  are  evidently  there  and  the  closest  observation 

.1  detect  nothing  else'?  Sense  of  muscular  strain,  though 
itself,  of  course,  it  is  not  consciousness  of  time,  may  yet 

so  much  the  main  factor  in  such  consciousness  as  to  mark 
,[t  its  variations)  the  difference  between   this  time-interval 

id  that.     Without  arguing  the  matter  at  length,  Miinster- 

irg  here  takes  up  the  position  that  as  space-apprehension 

:i  be  shown  tu  arise  through  fusion  or  synthesis  of  elemenis 
sensation   ichieffv  touch   and   sight]   with  felt   muscular 

itivity,  so  also  time-apprehension  is  explicable  as  another 

thesis  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension  with  sense-elements 

ty  preference  sounds).     No   doubt,   the   question  even  as 

;ards  space  remains  under  debate  ;  hut  at  least  from  those 

bo  under  W'undt's  lead  have  done  most  of  the  experimental 

work  on  '  Time-sense  *  no  objection  in  principle  can  come 

to  the  extension  of  such  psychogenetic  consideration  to  lime. 

All   depends   however,  for  the  one  or   the  other  problem, 

r>u  the  precise  nature  of  the  muscular  experience  to  which 
(passive)  sensations,  so  differently  present  in  space-  and 
time-perception,  give    occasion.      Hence,   for    the  more 
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special  question  of  the  means  of  cmuparative  time-meosore- J 
raeiit  now  in  hand,  the  need  of  making  up  the  account  with  I 
all  that  particularity  that  diBtinguishes  Munsterberg's  aavt' 
introspective  effort. 

His  experience  is  in  miiiiy  ways  far  from   uniform,  l>ut,  I 
except  with  very  short  intervals   (put  for  himself  Duder  )l 
sec.)  where  nothing  can  be  Jioted,  the  central  fact  is  for  bra 
always  a  felt  process  of  varying  muscular  strain.     The  ei 
periment,  let  it  be  remembered,  consists  in   Che   attentive 
hearing  of  a  first  sound,  with  a  second  expected  presently  ; 
upon  the  bearing  of  which — in   the  simpler  case  ubere  i>o  J 
pause  intervenes  (to  be  closed  by  a  third  sound)— thr  sub- J 
jective   estimate   of   '  comparison-time '  has   to  go  forwai 
without  other  condition  supplied     There  is  actual  strain  iaj 
the  hearing  of  tbu  first  sound  ;  and  this  being  taken,  in  thfri 
circumstances,  as  signal  of  another  soimd  to  follow,  lUei 
next  representation  of  strain  in  expectancy  of  tbe  second 
sound,  with  actual  strain  again  when  this  comes  to  be  beard}| 
whereupon  representation  must  do  all  the  rest,     Now  what 
Mtinsterberg  finds   is,    that   the   varying   strain,    actual   i 
represented,  fills  up  and  is  all  there  is  to  fill  up  liis  conscious?! 
nesa  in  cojmexion   with  tbe  limiting  sounds.     The 
themselves  have  no  appreciable  after-ima^^es  and  thus  itru  i 
more  than  limits.     As  for  the  muscular  tension,  it  appears  t 
him  to  vary  in  the  way  of  waning  from  tbe  initial  height  t 
zero  and  of  then  waxing  (in  representation).    But  he  obsenrei 
that  this  twofold  process,  when  occupying  the  foreground  a 
consciousness,    appears  to  undergo  a  certain   retardation— 
with  the  obvious  result  of  enabling  it  (in  the  experiiuenta 
case)    to   fill   up   somewhat   longer   intervals   than   it   else 
naturally,  would.     For  the  rest,  when  tbe  inter\'al  is  not  ^ 
great  to  be  within  the  compass  of  any  possible  dramug-oat 
of  the  whole  process,  be  finds  that  now  one   now  anoth«l 
combination  of  tbe  two  stages  (of  waning  and  waxing)  majl 
be  employed  to  span  it.     All  that  is  neeossarj'  is,  that  wbal 
ever  combination  served  to  fill  up  tbe  given  '  uormiil  timsl 
be  reproduced  (in  imagiuutiou)  as  exactly  as  may  be  for  t 
'  compaiison-time '  that  has  to  be  equated. 

So  far  the  general  scheme ;  but,  to  understand  bow  tb) 
strains  can  have  their  waning  and  waxiiig  thus  voriouj 
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lombined,  note  must  be  taken  uf  the  precise  muscular  acts 
Involved.    Wliile  it  is  matter  of  cummoii  experience  how 

■  Erectly  sounds,  beyuud  all  other  Bonsations,  paan  over  into 
•movement  of  limbs,  il  is  rather  in  actlDii  of  head,  neck  and 
■^boulders,  with  related  parts,  that  the  attentive  attitude  of 
piutenuig  consists,  joined,  of  course,  witli  tension  uf  the 
^jnusclee  inside  the  ear  it»elf.  But,  in  watching  himself  when 
FOn  the  strain  to  get  u  measure  of  time-interval,  MUnsterberg 
Tit  most  (»f  all  struck  with  tlie  part  played  by  the  great  perio- 

■  die  function  of  breathing.  So  mai^sive  as  this  is  in  its 
alternating  rhythm  of  inspiration  and  inspiration,  he  finds  it 
cannot  proceed  in  either  phase  without  moditjnng  the  state 
of  tension  in  which  tiie  connected  muscular  partt^  happen  to 
bn.     If  the  strain  of  attentive  hearing;  is  in  process  nl  being 

slaxed,  the  waning  is  helped  by  expiration ;  on  the  other 

ibftuii,  the  gatiiering  tension  of  tixpectaiicy  comes  to  a  head 

I  more  readily  as  the  breath  is  drawn  in.     The  effect  of 

^ther  kind,  he  gives  reason  for  supposing,  is  wrought  through 

!  special    nerve-centre  of  respiration  ;    but,  however  this 

lay  be,  the  breath-rhythm  is,  m  his  experience,  so  dominant 

L  factor  in  all  attempts  at  experimental  estimation  of  time 

tat   the    fact   of   its  having   ht-en   overlooked    by  previous 

Invefitigators  is,  fur  him,  enough  to  render  all  their  results 

lOf  no  account.      If  it  so  inevitably  and  powerfully  affects 

die  varying  strain  of  the  attentive  attitude,  the  very  first 

ihiug  to  be  considered  would  seem  to  he  the  precise  stage  of 

iie  breathing-process  from  which  the  experimental  reckon- 

Z  begins  to  be  made.     But  its  part  in  the  work  of  tinie- 

itimation   does  not  stop  there.     In  the  case  of  relatively 

Uget  intervals — that  is   to  say,  such  as  are  beyond    the 

,  however  drawn  out,  of  the  twofold  process  of  waning 

■d  waxing  tension  directly  involved  in  the  listening  attitude 

^tbe  breathing -rhythm  may  itself  become  the  chief,  if  not 

e  only,  means  of  time-measurement.    In  that  case,Muuster- 

l  finds  it  subject  to  a  variety  of  modihcatioua.     First,  the 

raspiratory  act  appears  to  him,  like  other  muscular  tensions, 

a  get  drawn  out  when  consciously  attended  to  ;  thus  acyuir- 

'  ing  more  span  or  measuring-power  within  the  single  period. 

Then,  while  normally  there  is  a  pause  between  the  end  of 

expiration  and  the  beginning  of  mepiratiou  (amounting  to 
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about  a  third  of  the  whole  breathing-period),  he  ohsen'« 
that  this  is  apt,  in  the  experimental  attitude,  t>>  drop  oQta 
with  the  result  that  the  (unction,  become  thus  conljnuoui 
gains  increased  efficiency  for  lueasureraent.     Again,  he  nolol 
himself  as  at   times  actively  forcing  both   inspiration   anq 
expiration  (the  latter  of  which,  in  normal  circumstances,  id 
left  to  simple  elasticity  of  lung),  thus  making  several  shoi 
respirations  within  the  regular  period  of  one  ;  the  accornnitvj 
dation  being  obviously  directed  to  the  procm^ment  of  uni 
formity  of  breathing-phase  belween  the  two  tinie-inK^vnlvJ 
And,  once  more,  in   the  case  of  such  times  as  surpass  thi 
possible   duration    of   the    most    protracted    single    «cl   of  ■ 
respiration,  he  remarks  the  tendency  to  keep  up  a  certaioJ 
convenient   rhythm  of   breathing,   which,  though   it   nevi 
passes  into  the  form  of  numerical  calculation,  gives  the  mol 
effective  means  of  comparative  estimate. 

After  such  careful  reckoning  with  his  experience  and< 
the  special  conditions,  Miinsterberg  proceeds  to  argne  thi 
the  variety  of  our  common  judgments  of  the  lapse  of  tiin 
depends,  no  less  than  in  the  experimental  case,  upon  tbi 
degree  to  which  expectant  strain  lultimately  muscular)  ]' 
present  with  the  impressions  of  any  kind  that  are  bein( 
received ;  and,  again,  that  the  facts  of  time-memory.  ( 
when  this  illusorily  reverses  the  original  judgment,  in  i 
way  conflict  with  the  view  he  has  obtained  of  the  octoi 
factors  involved  in  time-measurement.  Next,  by  elm 
examination  of  what  is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  recordatjj 
previous  experiments,  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  T 
true  reason  of  the  marked  discrepancy  of  numerical  resatB 
is  to  be  sought  in  their  authors'  disregard  of  the  preciJ 
factors  involved,  more  especially  the  all-dominating  breatll 
rhythm.  If  the  periodicity  of  some  kind  noted  by  all  tn 
Ijeipnic  experimenters  in  their  time-estimation  points  1 
the  implicalion  of  such  a  periodic  factor  as  the  respin 
fnuction,  then  obviously  the  (overlooked)  differences 
breathing-phuse  in  which  by  constitutional  habit  or  I 
chance  they  made  their  estimates  may  well  account  for  thtl 
discrepant  figures.  Both  arguments  — too  pertinent  to  i 
matter  in  hand  to  be  fairly  called  digressions — are  ' 
acutely,  and  moru  than  plausibly,  worked  oat  by  Miinsterbetg 
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But,  Attention  having  been  thus  drawn  to  one  of  tlie  most 
intereHtiag  partn  of  bis  whole  memoir  (pp,  i'A-M\,  it  is  of 
more  urnency  here  not  to  omit  following  him  into  the  con- 
c-ltidins  section  (pp,  54-68)  where  the  results  of  his  Bubjective 
ftnalvHis  are  brought  to  the  teat  of  experiment. 

It  is  but  a  small  part  of  tbc  whole  mass  of  time-experi- 
ments be  has  made  that  Miinsterherg  cares. to  give  even  the 
most  Haminary  auooimt  of.     Following  in  general  the  Leip- 
sic  manner  of- experiment  at  its  hisheRt   development,  but 
niiproving  upon  it  by  reduction  of  the  amount  of  motor 
rt^action  called  for  in  tbe  estimator  (an  important  matter  in 
Buch  deUcate  work),  and  by  having  the  'comparison-time' 
cloned  at*  well  as  begun,  like  the  '  normal  time,'  with  sound 
of  banmier-stroke  (thus  equalising  the  conditions  of  expect- 
ancy ait  never  before),  he  made  a  very  large  number  of  trials 
with  another  person  as  estimator,  on  the  line  of  tbe  earlier 
experiments,  going  up  from  1   to  5  sec.   intervals,  by  ^  sec. 
f  steps.     Ml  these  he  leaves  aside,  as  of  no  more  real  value 
L  tban  the  Leipsic  results :  any  periodic  law  that  could  be  got 
^sut  of  the  figures  having  no  validity  so  long  as  the  detenuin- 
jig  factors  in  the  estimator's  consciousness  are  not  accurately 
taigned.     He  gives  instead,  iu  compendious  form,  only  the 
jBultH  of  some  other  series  of  experimentB  with   himself  as 
wtimator:  an  assistant  being  employed  to  fix  the  intervals 
Snr  which  equation  was  sought.    'These  were  advisedly  taken 
I  length,  from  6  to  6()  sec,  such  that  the  subjective  con- 
tritions could  be  marked  with  some  certainty. 

In  tbe  first  series,  the  'comparison-time'  was  estimated 

ntbout  pause  on  completion  of  the '  normal  time '  prop<iunded, 

jbot  under  these  different  circiimtstances.     (1)  It  was  left  to 

hbe  assistant  to  propound  intervals  in  pell-mell  order  ff-ff; 

,  7.  'i2.  IS,  '24  .  .  .  secj   without   reference  to   Miinster- 

(erg's  breathing,  who  in  turn  made  bis  comparative  estimate 

rithout   altering  in  any  way  tbe   regularity  of  its  natural 

hythra.     i2)  Tbe  assistant  was  required  to  keep  close  watch 

nnd  propound  only  such  intervals  (though  again  iu  pell-mell 

order  and  without  too  violent  contrasts,  *•,■;,,  ll'S,  14,  7''i, 

p6'4,  •ll-fi  .  .  .  sec)  as  should  make  Miinsterberg  begin  bis 

Mtimate  at  precisely  tbe  same  stage  of  tbe  whole  bveathing- 

pocess  as  be  was  in  at  beginning  of  the  given  '  normal  time '. 
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Nti  '  oohNtani  orror*  {i.t\,  of  over-estimation  or  under-e 
inniioiO  upiuuirin^  nftor  iimny  trials,  all  the  errors,  iu  p 
ooiitii^o  n^lalivoly  to  the  *  normal  time/  were  put  loaeti 
for  0^  M\x\  ^'2^  st^paratcly  ;  and,  then  calculating  out  theuiti 
orrov»  MunslorhorjLi  found  this  to  l>e  as  much  as  lo-7  j 
oi»nl,  for  vl"^  «»»d  as  little  as  iJA>  for  v-^-  A  very  marfa 
dilTonMioo,  irulv. 

In  a  soo\^nd  d\niMe  sot  of  experiments,  the  same  difft:«ri.( 
\^f  ruvuuistanoos  was  ix^jvated.  except  that  the  esiim.ir  '..i 
now  i\^  Iv  niade  after  a  pausi^  varying;  from  1  t  •'*•  -^* 
tliat  is  to  sa\»  instead  of  usiriiZ  the  sevvnd  sir  kr.  -.v..:< 
cK^Sfsl  the  *  luniual  t.ine.'  as  ;ni::al  ii:ii;:  «. :  :::r  *c.:-:i:>  ] 
iniu\'  ;b.:s  was  5::\ct:  h\  a  tV.trvi  >:r.  ke.  Here  1  .  -^L-.r  : 
IV j;a  5 \i  w  as  r  a  ^*,   :  k^  i^vea :  *:i : : ^  j: -r ': '.  \ :  V.::: .  : : .e  iiir a: .  r rr  :  :  ^ 

«  •  - 

»».-..  ^   ».     .    ....    • 

^\s'     ,"  .  v:     ,  '\  >  .  ^       »■»»:■':        ^  '  *   ■  ■-_.      _^ 

^    ^>     tx     ■'^  ,'     ,*.  ■    ,'.■    ■    .    .    :^:  ■.  :  -       "  *  :.  — .; 

> "»-  ^      <  ■   •         ^  ■      ,  .1;        ■ «       ■      :    "  .  ■  - :    -  ~ 

-  V        v  V ^         , .  ■.      »,^y  *  ^      ,    .       "«"    .         ■      .    *  -  ■  -  '  i      •  '. 

>  .  .  .  .  .  - 
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ard  to  (felt)  tensions  of  any  kind,  not  all  his  foregone 
3  in  time-comparison  was  of  any  avail  to  save  him 
ich  arbitrary  *  shots '  as  taking  V2  sec.  to  be  equal  to 
jain,  3  to  9.  If  the  facts  were  so,  their  significance 
greater  than  Miinsterberg  cares  to  claim  against  the 
3  objection  that  among  the  subjective  data  disregarded 
.ve  been  the  very  *  Time-sense  '  whose  existence  is  in 
n.  The  objection  cannot  well  be  urged,  since  the 
id  '  Time-sense,'  taken  to  be  a  direct  activity  of  pure 
usness,  cannot  properly  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
uscular  tensions  and  relaxations  of  the  experiment, 
t  Miinsterberg  may  in  any  case  be  fairly  credited  with 

accomplished,  is  to  bring  the  conscious  activity  of 
timation  into  relation,  hardly  before  suspected,  with  a 
i  basis  of  sense-experience.  The  name  *  Time-sense  ' 
.s  more  justification  than  it  ever  got  from  its  inventors, 
om  it  has  marked  only  the  apparent  immediacy  of 
jprehension.  But  yet,  as  we  do  not  properly  speak 
pace-sense '  except  to  indicate  that  there  are  sensory 
ts  necessarily  involved  in  all  space-apprehension,  so 
it  be  also  with  *  Time-sense,'  whenever  the  psycho- 
account  is  finally  made  up  of  which  he  has  here  done 

deal  more  than  give  the  first  sketch.  The  memoir, 
hole,  seems  to  me  at  once  so  interesting  and  im- 
;  that  I  have  preferred  to  use  the  available  space  for 
iwhat  full  summary  of  it,  rather  than  for  critical 
.  Question  might  be  raised  at  a  good  many  points, 
ample,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  author  can  psycho- 
Jly  interpret  the  act  (on  which  he  lays  stress)  of 
ng  to  the  waning  and  waxing  of  the  muscular  ten- 
vhich  are  for  him  the  means  of  attending  to  the 
g  sounds  of  the  experiment.  But  whatever  other 
ties  might  be  noted  in  the  research,  whether  of 
•le  or  detail,  they  leave  untouched  its  character  of  rare 
tiveness. 
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No  'constant  error'  (i.e.,  of  over-estimation  or  UDder-eeti-. 
matioii}  appearing  after  many  trials,  all  the  errors,  iu  per- ' 
ceutage  relatively  to  the  '  normal  time,'  were  put  toi^ether  I 
for  (1)  and  (2)  separately ;  and,  then  calculating  out  the  mif«a  I 
error,  Mlineterberg  found  this  to  be  as  much  as  10-7  ])e 
cent,  for  (1)  and  as  little  as  'iD  for  i2),  A  very  marked  I 
difference,  truly. 

Ill  a  second  double  set  of  experiments,  the  same  differuncttl 
of  circumstances  was  i-epeated,  except  that  the  estimaie  had! 
now  to  be  made  after  a  pause  varying  from   1   to  GO  ««c. ; 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  using  the  second  stroke,  whict 
closed  the  "  normal  time,'  as  initial  limit  of  the  "  comparisoii-j 
time.'  this  was  given  by  a  third  stroke.     Here  (1 ).  whwra  n<^ 
regard  was  had   to  breathing-rhythm,  the  mean  error  rot^ 
(from  107}  to  2-i  per  cent. ;  but  (.2).  where  care  was  taken  td 
have  the  compaiative  estimate  begun,  as  far  as  possible,  i 
the  same  respiratory  stage  with  the  '  normal  time,'  the  i 
error  rose  (from  29)  only  to  5 'A  per  cent.     A  not  less  re-  ' 
markahle  result. 

In  face  of  these  figures,  if  they  are  even  approximately 
confirmed  by  other  experimenters,  it  seems  impossible  lo 
doubt  that  breathmg  has  a  prerogtuive  position  among  tbe 
sense- factors  concerned  in  the  estimation  of  short  tiuie-itit€ 
vals ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  suliject  wil| 
be  taken  up  again,  at  Leipsic  or  elsewhere,  with  expKM 
reference  to  Miinslerberg's  path-breaking  analysis  or  kI  lisas^ 
not   without  similar  attempt  at  prior  determination  of  l 
precise  content  of  the  time-experience  which  it  is  sought  t 
measure,      But,   m   itself,  breathing  is  of  coiuse  only  i 
amon^   other   muscular   factors   involved,  and   the   general 
outcome  of  the  novel  research,  so   far  as  yet  carried,  is  I 
bring  impressively  into  view  the  import  of  muscular  activitji 
for  psychological  explanation.     A  subsidiary  series  of  evjitj; 
ments,  too  slightly  indicated,  goes  some  way  lo  suppljiui 
tbe  confirmation  that  comes  by  negative  instanca     MiinsleEji 
berg  tried  time-comparison  by  means  of  a  set  of  voluntB 
tensions  and  relaxations  (not  said  what)  slowly  carried  i 
so  as  lo  be  independent  of  the  breathing-rhythm ;  and  heM 
the  estimate  was  still  good  and  sure.     But  when  he  pn: 
ceeded  to  estimate  for  intervals  between  3  and  10  sec.  wilb; 
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out  regard  to  (felt)  tensions  of  any  kind,  not  all  his  foregone 
practice  in  time-comparison  was  of  any  avail  to  save  him 
from  such  arbitrary  *  shots  *  as  taking  Ti  sec.  to  be  equal  to 
4  or,  again,  3  to  9.  If  the  facts  were  so,  their  significance 
seems  greater  than  Miinsterberg  cares  to  claim  against  the 
possible  objection  that  among  the  subjective  data  disregarded 
may  have  been  the  very  *  Time-sense '  whose  existence  is  in 
question.  The  objection  cannot  well  be  urged,  since  the 
supposed  *  Time-sense,'  taken  to  be  a  direct  activity  of  pure 
consciousness,  cannot  properly  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
(felt   muscular  tensions  and  relaxations  of  the  experiment. 

What  Miinsterberg  may  in  any  case  be  fairly  credited  with 
having  accomplished,  is  to  bring  the  conscious  activity  of 
time-estimation  into  relation,  hardly  before  suspected,  with  a 
definite  basis  of  sense-experience.  The  name  *  Time-sense  ' 
thus  has  more  justification  than  it  ever  got  from  its  inventors, 
for  whom  it  has  marked  only  the  apparent  immediacy  of 
time-apprehension.  But  yet,  as  we  do  not  properly  speak 
of  a  *  Space-sense  *  except  to  indicate  that  there  are  sensory 
elements  necessarily  involved  in  all  space-apprehension,  so 
should  it  be  also  with  *  Time-sense,*  whenever  the  psycho- 
logical account  is  finally  made  up  of  which  he  has  here  done 
a  good  deal  more  than  give  the  first  sketch.  The  memoir, 
a.s  a  whole,  seems  to  me  at  once  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant that  I  have  preferred  to  use  the  available  space  for 
a  somewhat  full  summary  of  it,  rather  than  for  critical 
remark.  Question  might  be  raised  at  a  good  many  points. 
For  example,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  author  can  psycho- 
physically  interpret  the  act  (on  which  he  lays  stress)  of 
attending  to  the  waning  and  waxing  of  the  muscular  ten- 
sions which  are  for  him  the  means  of  attending  to  the 
limiting  sounds  of  the  experiment.  But  whatever  other 
difficulties  might  be  noted  in  the  research,  whether  of 
principle  or  detail,  they  leave  untouched  its  character  of  rare 
suggestiveness. 


LEIBNIZ  AND  SPINOZA.> 


In  a  volume  recently  publiBbed  under  the  above  title  =  t\it\ 
editor  of   the   Arcluv  fur   Geschichte   der    Philosophif  hai 
brought  his  great  erudition,  as  well  as  philosophic  iiisi^htjj 
to  bear  upou  h,  long  and  mucb-debated  questiim,  Hnd  ha^ 
succeeded  in  giving  to  it  at  last  aomething  like  a  defluitiin 
solution.     What  did  Leibniz,  who  stood  forth  iu  the  end  * 
the   only  possible    victor   of   Spinoza,  himself  owe    to 
decried  Jewish  thinker?    The  question  has  the  more  iutereal 
because,  while  Leibniz  through  all  bis  later  years  helped  uol 
a  little  to  swell  the  general  chorus  of  reprobation,  his  ow 
mooadology  has  yet  seemed  to  many  to  work  out  into  i 
pantheism  as  decided   as    Spinoza's,     Be   this   as   it    ma 
Prof,  Stein  has  seen  the  need,  and  also  the  opportunity, 
taking  up  the  question  anew,  in  a  fashion  not  possible  befnn 
Gerhardt's  collected  edition  of  Leibniz's  philosophical  wurki 
which  has  been  in  progress  since  1875,'  affords  for  the  fin 
time  the  means  of  tracking,  with  an  approach  to  r-.ontiiiuitj 
the  all-inquii-ing  man  throughout  the  devious  course  of  Hfl 
mental    development.      Where    Gerhard t    comes   short   ; 
completeness,   or   sometimes    correctness    of    chruiiologicf 
presentation,   his   untiring    labours   have    yet   rendered 
comparatively  easy  for  others,  like  Prof.  8tein  iu  thepreseol 

'  Mind,  xvi  443. 

*t,eibnit  u.  Spiiuaa,     Eiu  BeitrEig  zur   Eiitwiok]uni^i{e«uhicht« 
Leibuizischen  Fhilosophie.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  LtiDWifi  Stkin.   MJt  neiui; 
loeditis  aua  deiii  Nachlaas  von  Leibniz.     Berlin  :  O.  Iteimer,  IttSO. 
xvii.,  S63.     (Kee  AfinW,  Nu.  62.  p.  !i98.) 

'Completed  last  year  with  n  an pplementtiry  (seventh)   volume, 
includes,  with  a  large  variety  of  new  matter,  pieces  which  were  not* 
Mind,  xiii.  812  (see  nbove.  ■'  Leibni;;  and  Hobbes")  uBabxent  (rotn  tlii 

voluiues  to  wbicb  the  edition  wan  originaU,v  to  be  confined.     Cntot . 

ately,  Gerhardl  has  not  supplied  the  Ueneral  Index  which  would  bKT«  if 
greatly  enhanced  the  valae  of  hin  devoted  laboare.    And,  apart  Iro 
Index,  a  little  more  practical  aense  in  the  matter  of  headings  to  pagMt 
Ac,  would  have  made  reference  to  the  handsome  volumee  tar  easier  than, 
to  one's  Bad  experience,  it  now  is. 
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Imiic,  til  supply  the  deficiency  by  indepeiideiil  eearcli  in 

the  Leibniz  archives  at  Hanover.  The  new  task,  then,  was 

to  take  ftll  the  discoverable  facts  of  personal  relation  between 

Leibniz  and   t^pinoza,  and   interpret  them   in   the  light  of 

what  can   nnw  be  more  exactly  made  out  as   to  Leibniz's 

intellectual  history  earlier  and  later.     It  was  first  essayed 

by  Prof.  8tein  in  a  Berlin  Acadenjy  memoir  of  1888,  and  is 

now  achieved  with  a  circumspection  and  thoroughness  that 

hardly  anything  to  be  desired.     The  result  is,  that  we 

littve  not  only  a  settlement,  which  may  be  taken  as  practically 

final,  of  the  Spinoza-question,  hut  also  a  more  coherent  and 

satisfactory  view  of  the  development  of  Leibniz's  monado- 

lo^ical  thought  than  had  yet  been  furnished  of  that  difficult 

irobleni — for  all  the  labour  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  bo 

bestowed  upon  it. 

It  has  now  for  some  time  back  been  generally  recognised 

Leibniz  (b.   164()),  though    already  committed   to  the 

liluBophic  hfe  iu  his  tuens,  had  reached  bis  fiftieth  year  be- 

ire  he  was  known  publicly  to  have  worked  out  a  new  meta- 

ibysical  doctrine  of  his  own.     The  publication  was  by  way 

two  short  memoirs  in  l(i!t5 — the  SpKimen  Dijimmlcuin,  of 

lore  specially  scientific  import,  and  the  better-known  pbilo- 

iphical  es&a,y,  Systhne  noiiveau  de  la  Nature.     Even  then 

had  not  tit  upon  his  distinctive  watchword  of  'Fre-estab- 

ihed   Haimony'    (in    that   precise   form),    to   express   the 

iversal  intercommunion  of  subBtauces;  the  phrase  occur- 

ling  to  him  only  some  months  later  in  the  course  of  sequent 

inttoversy.      Nor   did   he   adopt    his   no   less    distinctive 

Monad/  to  express  the  individuality  of  each  and  every  sub- 

Dce,  till  the  following  year ;  borrowing  it  most  probably, 

Prof.  Stein  now  gives  new  ground  for  supposing,  from 

le   younger  v.   Helmont.     But   the   more   important   and 

iteresting   question   is.   when   he   bad   Brst    attained    the 

iential  points  of  his  new  doctrine  of  substance.     Xow  as 

this  it  can,  with  Prof.  Stein,  hardly  be  doubted  any  more 

t  was  by  the  year  1686,  when  he  wrote  the  imtitled 

isay  (Gerhardt,  iv.  427-63,  first  published  by  Qrotefend  in 

1946)  which  he  himself  speaks  of  as   "  un  petit  discours  de 

metapbysique  "  in  sending  at  that  time  an  abstract  of  it  to 

Amauld  (Crerhardt,  ii.  11-13).     Much  lay  here  undeveloped, 
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which  only  gradually  dawned  on  him  in  the  coarse  of  th) 
correBpondence  with  Arnauld  that  followed  (till  1690). 
the  central  conception  of  a  system  of  individualised  nnbstaiict 
is  already  there ;  whereas  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  l" 
next-earlier  writing,  published  in  1684,  the  well-know 
Meditationes  de  Cognitione,  Veritate  et  Ideis.  It  is  Burprisi 
that  this  epistemolog^cal  tract,  in  which  Leibniz,  pursniiM 
bis  long  polemic  with  Descartes,  sought  tn  give  moch-Deedec 
precision  to  the  Cartesian  criterion  of  tnith,  should  ever  liavtJ 
been  regarded  as  giving  the  first  indication  ut  bis  own  newl 
doctrine  of  substance.  But,  in  this  default,  how  are  we  tha 
to  construe  the  actual  course  of  bis  mental  bistory  op  I 
1686,  the  date  from  which  onwards  the  progressive  develci] 
ment  of  his  monadological  theoiy,  in  all  its  articulation.  < 
now  be  accurately  traced?  Here  it  is — for  the  years  befngj 
1686— that  Prof.  Stein  succeeds  in  bringing  clearly  iuto  \iM 
a  series  of  determining  factors  hardly  suspected,  or  at  1 
not  at  all  definitely  enough  conceived,  before;  otid  thi 
factors  all  have  relation  to  a  demonstrable  influence,  deep  i 
well  as  prolonged,  from  Rpinnza. 

The  main  positions  are  these: — that,  after  a  yoiitb  i 
general  philosophical  interest  and  varied  as^iirations,  followM 
by  a  time  (from  1672)  of  fruitful  inatbematical  study  a 
discovery,  Leibniz  was  brought,  by  serious  occupation  ' 
Descartes  towards  1675,  to  such  a  state  of  nnud  that  he  i 
fain  til  turn  for  help  to  Hpinoza ;  that  from  1676  bis  attittifl 
to  Spinoza  can  be  described  as  nothing  short  of  friendT 
even  after  he  bad  made  close  study  of  the  Etkica  from  t^ 
beginning  of  1678.  revolting  in  this  only  from  ^ipinosi 
denial  of  final  cause  in  things ;  that,  in  the  revulsion, 
native  concern  for  teleology  was  intensified  by  study  of  PI«j 
and  before  long  the  definite  religious  purpose  of  all  his  lal 
thought  became  fixed  ;  that,  in  particular,  he  was  helped  1 
Plato,  towards  1680.  tn  a  conception  of  substance;  as  i 
force,  whereby  be  could  look  to  reconcile  the  new  mechanidi 
philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  final  cause  f 
nature  ;  that  later  on.  from  about  1684,  became  with  Ariatofl 
(in  more  or  less  Scholastic  guise)  to  see  the  individual  cb^ 
octer  of  his  aubstaulialised  forces  ;  that  thus  from  16HR,  whd 
he  wrote  bis  unpublished  DUcoura  de  Metaphystque  (m  ordfl 
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Mpparently,  to  define  his  pitilosophtoal  pnsitiou  against  the 
mersistoiit  Attempts  made  to  win  him  uvec  to  the  Catholic 
naith).  he  ha>d  at  last  taken  his  ^ound,  not  a^ain  to  be 
wfaaii|;e(l  though  with  mach  in  it  etill  to  be  developed ; 
^finally,  that  it  waa  only  from  this  time  forward  that  he  began 
Mo  adopt  the  hostile  tone  towards  Spinoza  that,  with  some 
Ntftre  and  Hignificant  exceptions,  marks  the  references  of  all 
pus  later  years. 

I  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  out,  even  in  the  most 
weneral  manner,  the  evidence  (some  of  it  quite  new)  and  the 
^utely  reasoned  combinations  by  which  Prof.  Stein  supports 
Uieae  positions ;  but  some  more  particular  account  may  be 
nakeu  of  t)ie  different  stages  now  demonstrable  in  the  rela- 
ttaous  with  Spinoza  Curious  it  is,  to  begin  with,  that  in  the 
■ftrliest  years  Leibniz  couples  with  the  name  of  Hobl>es  and 
btber  modem  philosophers  the  name  of  the  "Cartesian" 
Bpiitoza  as  readily  as  that  of  Descartes  himself,  though 
Bpinoza  was  then  known  only  by  his  more  or  less  free  ex- 
bosition  of  Descartes'  Principia.  We  know  that  Descartes 
nras  not  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  Lreibniz  till  some  time 
Hirobably  rather  latej  in  the  course  of  the  years,  lG7*2-7fi,  that 
Die  spent  in  Paris ;  and  the  delay  is  remarkable  and  unex- 
nlaioed.  when  some  years  before  he  had  come  into  as  close 
BOntact  with  Descartes'  doctrine  as  he  must  have  been 
nrougbt  by  the  exposition  of  Kptnoza  (16f)3)  or  of  other 
ICartesianit  whom  be  mentions.  But  that  in  Bpinoza,  at  all 
wvents,  the  interest  of  the  eager  learner  waa  keen  from  the 
Rtrst  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  citations  which  Prof  Stein 
KDokes.  It  may  be  doubted,  only,  whether  he  does  not  go 
poo  far,  at  p.  38,  when  he  ascribes  to  Hpiuoza's  rather  than 
bo  Hobbes's  influence  the  declaration  of  Leibniz  in  1671, 
4hat  he  regarded  geometry  as  preparing  the  way  for  the 
philosophy  of  motion  or  body  and  this  for  the  science  of 
mind.  A  more  pointed  reference  to  the  succession  of  stages 
Hobbes's  philosophic  thought  there  could  hardly  be. 
d,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  the  more  closely  one 
lans  all  those  earlier  utterances  of  Leibniz,  including  the 
two  academic  memoirs  on  Motion  of  1671,  the  more  evi- 
dently it  appears  that,  until  he  became  eugaged  in  serious 
mathematical  work  from  1672,   it  was  by  Hobbes,  of  all 
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modem   thinkers,  that   lie   was   first   and   most   powet 
affected.     Hobbes,  as  Dr.  F.  Tdnnies  has  shown,  gave  I 
probably  the  first  dim  suggestion  of  the  monadic  notion,  i 
was  to  lie  undeveloped  for  so  many  years  ;  and  perhaps  a 
first  made  him  dream  that  he  could  not  have  worthier 
task  than  to  reconcile  the  new  mechaaical  doctrines  with 
those  interests  of  reh^on  which  had  been  safeguarded  by 
earher  philosophy.     It  onght,  however,  to  be  added  that,  if 
not  just  at  the  point  here  remarked  on.  Prof.  Stein  is  i 
general  most  forward  to  reco^ise  the  infiuence  of  Hohtx 
upon  Leibniz. 

The  second  stage  is  of  direct  personal  relation.     Even  iq! 
the  earlier  years,  it  is  now  known,  there  had  been  more  c 
respondence  between  Leibniz  and    Spinoza   than   is  repH 
sented   by  the  single  interchange  of  letters  (on  a  point   i 
optics)    given   tn   the    0pp.   Posthuma :   but   nothing   mo] 
passed  till   after  1676,  when   Leibniz,  having  now  added] 
first-hand  study  of  Descartes'  philosophy  to  his  matheiuatioT 
achievements,   had    his   interest   in    Spinoza   renewed   \ 
heightened  by  association    {at    Paris)   vrith   TschiriihaiUii 
who  belonged  to  the  inner  Spinozistic  circle.     It  is  at  1 
stage  and  what  follows  on  it  that  Prof.  Stein  throws  : 
new  hght.     However  httle  one  can  imagine  Leibniz  losi^^ 
hold  of  his  original  philosophic  ideas  and  purposes,  all  vague 
as  they  were,  it  is  now  certain  that,  in   1675-76,  he  was  etil! 
so  far  from  seeing  his  own  later  way  that  he  was.  above  a 
anxioiis  to  seek  from  Spinoza  the  help  which  he  had  1 
to  obtain  from  Descartes.     Tliis  appears  first  from  Tschi^ 
hausen's   recommendation,   expressed   through    Schuller  I 
Spinoza  (November.  1675),  that  Leibniz  should   be  1 
into  confidence ;  and,  when  Spinoza  would  not  straights 
admit   him  to  sight  of  the  uuprinted  Ethica,  we  have  uowH 
evidence  that  in  1676  Leibm'z  never  rested  until  he  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  Hague  recluse.     That  the  two  met  bat 
always  been  known  from  an  incidental  remark  of  Leibniz  in 
the  ThSodic^e  (iii.  376) ;  and  that  their  conversation  was  not. 
as  there  suggested,  confined  to  "anecdotes  on  the  affaire  of 
the  time,"  but  extended  at  least  to  the  Cartesian  laws  of 
motion,  has  also  been  known,  since  1854,  from  a  note,  in 
Leibniz's  hand,  published  by  Poucher  de  CoielL     But  it  i» 
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ily  now,  through  Ptof.  Stein's  careful  research,  that  we 
know  how  serious  was  their  intercouree  and  how  eagerly  it 
was  Bought  by  the  younger  thinker.  When  Leibniz,  in  the 
aiitumit  of  IfiTti,  finally  left  Paris,  to  take  up  the  official  post 
at  Hanover  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  some  numtha 
liefore,  he  made  hie  second  visit  to  England  and  thence  took 
Holland  on  his  way  to  Germany.  But,  whereas  he  was  con- 
tent with  a  single  week  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  in  Hoi- 
land  he  first  spent  four  weeks  at  Amsterdam  in  the  company 
of  G.  H.  ychuller,  a  medical  friend  of  Spinoza,  and.  having 
all  the  time  been  closely  engaged  in  commenting  every  scrap 
of  Spinoza's  writing  which  he  could  get  out  of  fichuller,  was 
then  at  last  (in  November)  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
master  at  the  Hague.  And  here  there  is  proof,  set  out  at 
length  by  Prof.  Stein  with  the  supporting  documents,  that 
their  conversations  were  frequent  and  intimate ;  ranging 
liver  a  large  variety  of  philosophical  topics,  and  so  convincing 
the  shy  Spinoza  of  his  visitor's  earnestueas  of  purpose  as 
well  as  ability  that  he  produced  for  him  the  carefully-guarded 
MB.  of  the  Ethica,  and  (apparently)  allowed  a  copy  to  be 
taken  away  of  the  initial  definitions,  axioms  and  proposi- 
tions. 

What  then  was  the  outcome  of  their  meeting?  Before 
three  months  had  passed  Spinoza  was  no  more;  and  some 
iiioolhs  later  the  0pp.  Posthuma  appeared — from  the  hand 
^  Prof.  Stein  first  proved  the  other  year)  of  Schnller,  with 
Leibniz  at  Hanover  remained  in  busy  correspondence, 
'rof.  Stein  now  puts  in  print  all  the  more  important  of 
Schuller's  letters  to  Leibniz  (preserved  at  Hanover).  From 
these,  even  without  Leibniz's  letters  (except  copies  of  three) 
which  called  them  forth,  it  is  evident  how  eagerly  interested 
he  was  in  everything  that  could  throw  light  on  the  as  yet 
unpublished  doctrine  of  the  Ethica.  He  is  seen,  too.  when 
the  posthumous  volume  came  at  last  to  hand  in  Januaty, 
167H,  throwing  himself  into  the  study  of  it  with  the  utmost 
ardour.  Various  sets  of  critical  notes  which  he  at  once  or 
upon  more  careful  reading  wrote  down  are  extant,  and  have 
seen  the  light  at  different  times  within  the  last  half-century. 
They  betray,  in  general,  as  little  want  of  sympathy  with 
some  of  Spinoza's  most  characteristic  positions  as  with  bis 
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method  of  philosophical  demonstratioD.    Only  when  Spinoj 
comes  to  deny  intellect  and  will  to  God  as  natura  natii\ 
and  to  deride  the  search   for  final  causes  does  Ijeibuiz  I 
bound  to  mark  emphatic  dissent.     There  we  see  him,  « 
deutly,  touuhed  to  the  quick  in  his  innermost  and  earlM 
convictions.     With  his  singular  openness  of  mind,  especia] 
in  those  unsettled  years,  he  could  give  to  Tschirnhausen  a 
to  Spinoza  himself  the  impression   that   he  was  free   l 
religious  pre-occnpation ;  and,  as  now   appears  from  a  i 
markable  letter  and  epigram  discovered   by  Prof.  Stein,  1 
could  even  sympathise  with  the  tone  of  Spinoza's  stern  r^ 
proof  to  the  confessional  presnmption  of  the  whilom  pupil, 
Albert  de  Burgh.     But  that  he  had  not  lost  the  aspiratioii> 
(vague  enough)  of  bis  youth,  towards  a  philosophical  irenicuu 
in  the  interest  of  religion,  is  manifest  in  his  prompt  rejectio 
of  just  those  conclusions  of  Spinoza  that  were  at  variau 
with  any  religion  that  the  world  imderstood.     Though  ', 
Stem  takes  Leibniz's  original  differences  with  Descartes  j 
have  been  purely  theoretic,  there  seems  good  ground  I 
thinking  that,  from  the  time  when  he  first  really  t 
the  Cartesian  doctrine,  a  distrust  of  its  practical  consequeiu 
helped  to  stimulate  his  hostility  to  its  principles.     It  lUj 
well  then  have  been   an   anxious  curiosity  to  see  how  1 
Spinoza,  by  more  rigid  method  or  otherwise,  had  been  a 
to  escape  the  dreaded  consequences,  that  drew  biin  to  t 
Hague.     And  there  finding  that   the  dying  man,   full  I' 
himself  of  high  practical  purpose,  agreed  with  him  in  rejec 
ing  Descartes'   theory  of  body  and   motion,   he   may  for»il 
time   have  bad  some  real  hope  that  philosophic  salvatiaQ>| 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  mysteriously  guarded  Ethic 
awakening  came  soon  and  decisively  enough.     Bat  that  lit  I 
did   not    at   once — or   indeed   for   some   considerable    tim* 
afterwards — pass  out  of  the  mood  of  sympathetic  apprtfis- 
tion  is  what  Prof,  Stein  has   made  abundantly  clear  bv  ill 
the   e\'idence,  new  or   old.  which   he   here   marshals   with 
admirable  force.     Nor  is  it  countervailed  by  the  fact  thai  in 
those  same  years  Leibniz  could  already  assume  with  ortho- 
dox correspondents  something  of  his  later  tone  in  reference 
to  the  hardy  Jew.    His  own  formal  allowance  in  1704  at  the 
beginning  oi  the  Nouveaux  Essais — where  Theophile  says: 


eh 
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Vous  survez  que  j'^toiB  alle  un  peu  trop  loin  aiilre  fois,  et 
qne  je  coiumen^ois  u  pencber  du  cote  des  bpinoeietes  qui  ne 
laissent  qii'aiie  piiisBaiice  iiifmie  a  Dieu" — of  itself  justiBes 
the  inference,  which  is  all  that  Prof.  Stein  seeks  to  draw 
the   facts   as   now  kuowu,  that   the  years    1676-9,  in 

ribiiiz'e  mental  history,  uiay  well  be  called  "  a  period 
iendly  to  Spinoza  ". 

The  influence  from  Spinoza,  of  courae,  did  not  end  with 
extU]ction  of  Leibniz's  hopes.  It  was,  in  a  Rense,  never 
re  elTu^ctive  than  when  tlie  fully-diacloBed  doctrine  of  the 
\thica  threw  him  back  upon  the  thou(;lit  of  antiquity.     If 

tinoita,  at  luHt,  stood  declared  as  the  ruthless  logician  who 
WftB  not  afraid  to  draw  out  the  extremest  consequences  of 
Descartes'  mechanical  principles,  was  the  correction  not  to 
be  Hou^bt  outside  of  the  modern  movement  altogethei-i' 
Leibniz's  boyish  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  fountainheads 
of  the  traditional  philosophy  had,  as  regards  Plato,  been 
turned  to  some  extent  into  direct  knowledge  by  l(i7t>,  when 
he  translated  the  two  representative  dialogues,  Phtedo  and 
Thfaftrtus.  Iii  manifest  reaction  then  from  the  thorough- 
going naturalism  of  Spinoza,  he  is  seen,  from  1679,  almost  at 
a  losB  to  find  words  that  shall  express  to  his  correspondents 
his  veneration  for  the  "  holy  "  Plato,  especially  when  main- 
taining (in  the  Phirdoi  tbe  supremacy  of  final  causation  for 
any  true  understanding  of  nature.  Again,  to  the  year  1G80 
(as  Gerhardt.  in  a  special  memoir,  has  shown)  is  to  be  re- 
ferred tbe  short  tract  entitled  by  Krdmann  De  Vera  Mftkodo 
Philofopkia-  ft  Theohgitr,  with  its  identification  of  tbe 
lotions  of  substance  and  activity;  and  that  Plato's  doctrine 

ideas  gave  the  suggestion  here  lo  tbe  first  definite  step  in 

le  line  of  development  of  the  monadic  conception  is  rendered 
very  probable  by  Prof.  Stein's  careful  argument.  Still  more 
effectively  does  he  show  that  the  second  great  step  did  nut 
begin  to  be  taken  till  some  four  years  later,  and  was  then 
taken  under  tbe  influence  of  Aristotle,  who  from  that  time 
overshadows  Plato  in  the  mind  of  the  eager  thinker  now 
pressing  onward  to  a  goal  of  bis  own  that  be  has  begun  dis- 
tinctly to  descry.  But  while  his  Plato  had  sometimes  been 
little  more  than  tbe  Plato  of  Augustin,  bis  Aristotle  appears 
to   have  been  mainly  the  Aristotle  of  the  Schoolmen  and 
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foremost  amoDg  these  of  Aquinas.    The  point,  in  both  caseaj 
is  of  iuterest.  because  it  shows  hiin,  first  of  all,  concerned  t 
get  his  thinking  into  a  relation  of  baniiony  with   the  chial 
religious  authorities  of  Christendom  ;  but,  once  he  hud  sut- 
isfied  himself  of  this— himself,  rather  than  Arnauld,  to  wboml 
first  he  sought  to  communicate  his  ideas  in  1686  — he  had  no  | 
hesitation  in  proceeding  to  develop  these  further  with  all  tht  J 
freedom   of  conscious   power  and   proved   scientific  ability^ 
The  truth  is  that,  though  Leibniz  bad  a  singularly  open  ii 
tellect  and  was  always  (not  only  now  but  even  in  later  a 
looking  about  for  auggestions  of  thought  from  witliout,  j 
was  nothing  more  than  suggestions  that  such  a  mind  as 
could  put  up  with.     Tbfi  working-out,  the  combining  i 
reconciling. — these  were  all  his  own.     It  can,  however, 
shown,   as  here  by   Prof.   Stein,  that  not  only  liia  t 
conception   of  individualised   substance,  hut   also   that   I 
working-principle  of  continuity,  was  developed  tmder  Schoi 
lastic  influence.      For  years  still  to  come — till  be  adopted 
(and  adapted)  the  name  '  Monad ' — it  was  Scholastic  tenti^ 
like  'entelechies,'  'formes  substSJitioUes,'  and  the  like,  thai 
served  his  purpose  in  opposing  the  hierarchy  of  active  i 
self-realising   substances,  each  in  its  degree  endowed  nitl 
a  true  perceptivity,  to  every  form  of  the  modern  doctriue  t 
pure  mechanicism^and  specially  Spinoza's. 

With  these  remarks,  the  reader  interested  in  Leibniz— 
what  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  cannot  but  be?^ 
must  be  sent  to  Prof.  Stein's  pages  for  the  detailed  proof  (j 
the  novel  positions  that  have  here  been  little  more  tbu 
barely  indicated.  He  will  uut  only  tind  them  argued  um 
with  a  rare  circumspectness,  but  also  within  the  volume  ^ 
meet  with  many  other  unexpected  suggestions  of  no  i 
interest.  To  mention  but  one  instance ;  new  documental 
evidence  is  here  brought  to  light  which  throws  back  I 
original  conception  of  the  Tk/odicife  some  fifteen  i 
years  from  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1710,  and  tberebj 
helps  to  explain  the  little  coherence  of  its  parts  loll  ratbd 
poorly  written),  and  the  want  of  relation  which  even  tm 
latest  of  them  shows  to  Leibniz's  characteristic  pbilosophiq' 
ideas,  though  penned  long  after  these  had  reached  tbetr  folj 
development. 
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In  tliis  eagerly  looked  for  work  Dr.  Ferrier  ^vcs  a  system- 
atic exposition  of  Ins  own  experiiuents  on  tbe  functions  of 
the  briviti,  with  a  critical  digest  of  the  results  of  inquiry  into 
the  cerebro- spinal  system  generally.  Struck,  as  every  one 
must  Ite.  with  the  discrepancy  and  even  glaring  contradiction 
aiuon);  the  results  obtained  by  different  inquirers,  he  yet 
contends  that  by  carefully  directed  experiments  on  animals 
tbf  foundations  of  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  hraiu- functions 
can  be  laid.  Accordingly,  though  he  allows  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  forward  a 
idy  of  results,  original  and  collated,  which  are  by  no  means 
[mnting  in  definiteness. 

The  book  us  a  whole  cannot  but  enhance  Dr  Ferrier's 
iputation  as  an  investigator  of  remarkable  acuteness  and 
wer.     Wliile   following  with    great    pertinacity   his   own 
iry  engrossing  line  of  inquiry,  he  has  managed   to  keep  his 
i^e  upon  tbe  work  of  contemporary  investigators  at  home 
mad  abroad,  at  least  such  as  bears  most  directly  upon  his 
own.     He  haB,  moreover,  by  intelligent  psychological  stndy, 
fitted  himself  to  probe  questions  which  the  most  accomplished 
physiologists  that  are  nothing  more  are  apt  to  pass  by  or 
misunderstand.  His  physiological  results  have  been  obtained 
ith    great   skill,  and,   whatever  may  be   said   against   bis 
iterp relations,  they  are  at  once  clearly  conceived  and  for- 
cibly argued.     It   is    little   to   say  of  both    that  they  must 
henceforth   be  reckoned  with,   by  psychologists  as  well   as 
physiologists,  for  any  doctrine  of  brain  in  relation  to  mind. 

The  first  three  chapters,  dealing  wnth  the  structure  of  tbe 
brain  and  spinal  cord  and  the  functions  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata,  contain  nothing  particularly  new.  and 
unay  be  passed  over  with  the  single  remark  that  the  author 
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by  decisively  rejecting  the  notion  that  up  to  tlie  medull&l 
there  is  anything  but  "  noii-senlienl,  non -intelligent,  reflei 
mechanism."  enables  the  reader  to  anticipate  with  some  pro 
bability  his  view  of  the  working  of  higher  centres  short  t 
tlie  highest.     He  does,  in  fact,  as  the  occasion  arises,  con^ 
elude  of  each  higher  centre  in  succession  that  there 
evidence  of  its  action  having  a  subjective  phase  till  we  com 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  where  the  eub^ 
jective  concomitant  seems  too  apparently  present  for  &o]J 
argument  to  be  thought  needful.      It  should,  however, 
noted  that  in  his  arguments  he  takes  httle  or  uo  account  ( 
the   view   that   there   are   unconscious   and   semi-conscioni 
states  that  may  still  be  called  mental  or  subjective,  and  I 
presumed  to  be  in  relation  with  the  neural  processes  of  lowei 
centres.    In  so  doing  be  might,  doubtless,  plead  the  exampl 
of  not  a  few  psychologists ;  still  one  could  wish  that  a  vien 
which   has  received   not  a  little  support  from  physiologist 
had  been  considered  by  the  way. 

When  he  reaches  the  mesencephalon  (corpom  qniidngi 
mina  with  ponsj  and  cerebellum,  Dr.  Ferrier  is  first  callet 
to  compare  the  varied  researches  of  others  with  original  (no) 
merely  testing)  experiments  of  his  own.  The  centres  just 
named  are  in  relation  not  only  with  the  multitude  of  <;tTer«d 
nerves  ending  under  the  skin  or  in  deeper-seated  parts,  ba( 
also  with  the  visual  and  auditory  nerves  of  special  senses 
and  there  is  given  (in  ch-  iv.)  a  very  careful  and  distittol 
account  of  the  variety  of  impressions  that  are  received  anq 
transformed  into  complicated  motor  impulses  after  removal 
of  the  cerebrum  in  animals.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  grade  0 
animal  life  is  higher,  the  action  of  the  lower  centres  is  leal 
independent,  and  the  disturbance  of  ibeir  function  on  i 
moval  of  the  hemispheres  is  greater.  t>till  the  evideuO 
forthcoming  from  experiments  on  animals,  supported 
they  are  by  clinical  observations  on  man,  leaves  little  doubl 
that  the  mesencephalon  and  cerebellum  arespecially  involve! 
in  the  three  great  motor  functions  of  equihbration,  < 
nation  of  locomotion  and  instinctive  expression  of  fevlinn 
Dr.  Ferrier's  own  experiments,  by  electrical  irritation  (if  tbi 
optic  lobes  in  animals,  seem  to  establish  that  the  corpod 
quadrigemina  (with  the  pons)  are  concerned  in  all  tbec 
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fuuctions,  but  more  especially  tbe  last  two.  Tbe  cerebellani. 
by  tbe  same  meauE,  appears  as  the  great  centre  of  eqtirlibra- 
tion.  dependent  as  this  function  is  on  the  reception  of  ex- 
tremely varied  impreHsioiis,  tactile,  visual  and  auditory  (from 
t)ie  seiiii-circular  canals).  At  the  same  time,  the  cerebellum 
is  not  so  exclusively  possessed  of  this  function  as  that  the 
cerebral  bemiBpheres  do  not  participate  in  it,  and  thus 
eqailibratioD  I'liay  t>e  uminlained  in  spite  of  cerebellar  decay, 
especially  when  this  is  gradual.  There  is  do  evidence  (any 
more  than  for  atill  lower  centres)  that  the  cerebellum,  great 
and  d(^!veloped  us  tbe  organ  is.  has  for  itself  aught  to  do  with 
conscious  sensation  or  voluntary  motion.  Neither  has  it 
any  relation  (h»  was  suppost-dl  to  the  sexual  function. 

Passing  now  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  tbe  treatment  of 
which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  whole  work.  Dr.  Ferrier 
iirst  explains  the  methods  which,  as  practised  by  Hitzig  and 
himself,  may  be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  bruin-investigations.      He   sunicieiitly  justifies   bis   own 
method  of  faradisation  by  the  side  of  Hitzig's  galvanisation, 
And  then  defends  their  joint  coQcliisions  against  the  objec- 
"tions  <irged  by  various  later  experimenters.     The  defence  is 
perfunctory  considering  the  eminence  of  some  of  the 
objectors,  Hermann  not  being  noticed  at  all  and  Dr.  Burdou 
Bsnderson  being  only  partially  met ;  and  this  is  the  more  to 
'he  regretted,  because  the  original  position  is  one  for  which 
a  little  can  be  said.     When  it  is  uniformly  found  that 
lectrical  stimulation  of  contiguous  small  areas  of  the  cortical 
bstaiice  results  in  perfectly  distinct  movements  of  limbs, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  areas  (or  some  of 
them — more  exactly  determined  by  a  supplementaiy  process) 
quite  specially  concerned  in  the  actuation  of  the  move- 
mts;  and  they  may  not  improperly  be  called  motor  centres, 
the  ultimate  seats  whence  the  different  motor  impulses 
'oceed,  if  none  higher  can  be  assigned  in  the  whole  nervous 
item  and  it  is  not  denied  that  centrifugal  fibres  conduct 
iwnwards   from   them   to   lower  centres,    and   so   to   tbe 
lascles.     It  is  the  fact,  too,  as  Dr.  Ferrier  does  not  fail  to 
urge,  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  experimental  pheno- 
mena  only   bears   out    the   cbnical   conclusions   previously 
forced  upon  Dr.  Hughliugs  Jackson  in  his  protracted  study 
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ol  localised  convnlsive  movements  in  man.  We  need  havaj 
no  hesitation,  then,  at  least  in  taking  the  experiments  as  i 
cine  to  the  resolution  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  which  elsal 
in  its  complexity  quite  baffles  scientific  aualysis,  and  m&^fl 
now  proceed  to  see  how  far  Dr.  Fenier's  methods  carrfm 
him. 

He  first  offers  a  simple  record  o(  the  results  of  electric! 
irritation  applied  to  the  hemispheres  and  to  the  basal  gftoglit 
(corpora  striata  and  optic    thalamij   in   a  great    variety  t ' 
animals  from  monkeys  to  frogs  and  fishes.     The  irritation; 
it  is  now  well  known,  as  applied  at  different  parts, 
less  definitely  limited  in  each  animal  and  honioloKous  in  thi 
various  kinds,  results  in  movements  special  or  general,  or  ii 
nothing  at  all  that  is  manifest.     Then  arises  the  question  a 
interpretation.     Movements,  as  Dr.  Ferrier  says,  "  may  1 
the  result  of  some  conscious  modification  incapable  of  I 
expressed  in  physiological  terms,  or  they  may  be  reflex,  a 
they  may  be  truly  motor  in  the  sense  of  being  caused  by  ex4 
citation  of  a  region  in  direct  connexion  with  the  motor  pari 
of  the  cms  cerebri  ".    To  decide  then,  in  each  case,  what  is  tlid 
real  character  of  the  movements  determined  from  excitablq 
areas,  or  to  judge  what  may  be  the  function   of  the  ref^oiu 
that  are  not  excitable,  other  experimental  light  is  wiuite 
Dr.  Ferrier  accordingly  resorts  next  to  localised  extirpatio 
{chiefly  by  cauteryl,  and  in  order  to  have  results,  as  nearly  a 
may  be,  applicable  to  the  human  brain,  he  operates  chiefly  a 
monkeys  with  brains  approximating  to  the  human  type. 

He  finds,  then,  from  both  processes  together,  that  whil^ 
there  is  a  region  that  may  be  described  generally  as  boundi 
the  fissure  of  Kolandu  (more  particularly  the  ascendiai 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  with  the  postero-parieU 
lobule),  the  destruction  of  which  causes  complete  motor  p 
alysis  of  the  other  side'  of  the  body  without  loss  of  sensatioq 
there  are  other  regions  the  destruction  of  which  cattses  lot 
of  sensation  without  affecting  the  powers  of  movement.  Thei 
latter  areas,  or  sensory  centres  as  Dr.  Ferrier  calls  them,  1 
for  eight  and  hearing  (angular  gyrus  and  temporo-sphenoidi 
convolution  respectively)  just  behind  the  great  motor  regiot^ 
for  taste  and  smell  (apparently  together  at  the  base  of  tb) 
temporo-epbenoidal  lobe)   below  the  others;  and  for  toiM 
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[>pccaiupal   region)    on    the   inferior   convoluted    surface 
it  turns  inwards.     The  "sensory  centres"  with  tlic 
forward  "motor  centres"  occupy  the  whole  median 
of  the  braiu,  oorrespundiug  with  the  areas  excitable 
under  electrisation.     Behind  are  r,he  occipital  lobes  bound- 
ing the  hemispheres  backwards,  and  these  yield  no  positive 
leeult  upon  stimulation,  but  destruction  of  them  appears  to 
'.  Ferrier  to  involve  the  loss  of  organic  or  systemic  sensi- 
ity.     On  the  other  hand  the  extreme  frontal  convolutions, 
lich  also  are  not  excitable  by  electrical  stimulation,  appear 
len  destroyed  to  carry  with  them  the  power  of  attentive 
id  intelligent  observation  or  the  controlling  functions  of 
itelligence.     As   for    the  basal   gangha,  the  optic  tiialarai 
^ovo  tu  contain  the  upward  paths  of  sensory  impressions. 
Hid  the  corpora  striata  the  downward  patha  of  motor  ini- 
pnlses;  and  the  two  are  so  connected  as  to  have  a  certain 
'  idei^endent  action,  apart  from  the  hemispheres,  especially 
animals  lower  than  the  monkey;  hut  they  are  m  no  case 
lUsory  and  mntor  centres  like  the  convolutions. 
In  this  flumniary  statement,  which  seeks  to  bring  together 
e  salient  points  of  Dr.  Ferrier'a  view  of  the  different  parts 
the  hrain.it  is  the  doctrine  of  defiuite  sensory  (aud  motor) 
centres  that  moat  calls  for  remark.     His  view  of  the  basal 
ganglia  needs  to  be  strengthened  by  further  research,  ana- 
tuniical  and  physiological,  though  it  seems  not  improbable, 
founded  as  it  is  on  original  experiments  and  acute  criticism 
extant  results.     As  regards  the  functions  of  the  occipital 
id  frontal  lohes,  bis  views  require  much  mure  elahoratiou 
before  their  psychological  import  can  he  seriouBly  estimated: 
indeed  be  does  little  more  than  throw  out  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  occipital  lobes,  one  too  that  is  contradicted,  or  at  least 
not  supported,  in  a  striking  instance  to  which  he  very  fairly 
gives  prominence  ;    while  his  supposition  as  to  the  working 
of  the  frontal  lobes  has  none  of  the  precision  that  marks  the 
Corresponding  doctrine  of  Attention  (to  which  he  refers.i  ad- 
.nced  in  Wundt's  Phyxioiogische  Psi/cliohgie.     But  there 
certainly  no  want  of  detiniteiiess  in  his  assertions  respect- 
Uig  the  sensory  and  motor  centres  Ijnng  between  the  two 
nDcertain  regions.     Neither,  it  must  be  said,  is  his  method 
rO(  procedure  in  determining  which  of  the  escitable  areas  are 
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properly  motor,  and  which  are  only  indirectly  motor  Cthei)ce»a 
by  inference,  sensory),  at  all   wanting  in  circumspectness.  T 
If  it  is  the  case  that  the  motor  powers  remain  intact  when 
any  part  of  the  brain  except  a  certain  region  is  destroyed,  j 
and  that  they  vanisli  when  this  region  is  destroyed  and  thi 
only;    again,  within  this  region,  that  particular  movemenl^ 
ure  maintained  or  lost  as  certain  definite  areas  and  tb«  ' 
only  are  left  intact  or  destroyed:    while,  once  more,  direct  | 
electrical   stimulation  of  the  same  region   and  its  included  I 
areas  results  always  in   the  very  movements,  general  and  I 
special,  that  are  lost  by  their  destruction  ; — one  does  not  see  I 
how  the  conclusi'in  is  to  be  avoided  that  this  region  and  tha  1 
areas  within  it   are   the   true   centres   whence   movemeiitB^ 
generally  and   tlie  particular   iucluded   movemuuts  are.  i 
movements,  originated.     What  meaning  is  there  else  in  thi 
notion  of  '  centre  '  appHed  to  the  brain,  when  (as  before  said] 
there  is  nothing  higher  upon  which  the  cortical  substanoi 
is  dependent '?     Take  now  a  particular  area  lying  just  behtnj| 
Let  it  be  found   that  stimulation  of  this  results  in  ( 
movements  involved  in  the  normal  working  nf  a  porticnlal 
organ  of  sense — say  the  ear.     Let  it  then   be  fonnd  that 
this  area  and  this  area  only  being  destroyed,  complete  des 
ness  ensues,  hut  the  animal  retains  all  its  other  senses  att4 
its  powers  of  movement  unimpaired.     Again  the  conclufiiot 
is  inevitable  that  here  is  a  part  of  the  brain  which  is,  lo  a 
the  least,  involved  in  the  sense  of  hearing  as  no  other  p 
can  be.  and  which  may  even,  with  some  show  of  propria^ 
he  called  a  centre  for  hearing  because  there  is  no  higher  s 
in  the  coitical  substance  to  which  the  sound-impressions  a 
carried  as  they  are  carried  to  this  one.     Of  course  it  f 
only  be  after  a  most  varied  series  of  experiments  that  ( 
scientific  mind  could  dream  of  making  such  an  exclusiil 
statement,   the   circmu stances  that    have  to   be  eltmiuitt4| 
being  extremely  perplexing,  whether  as  arising  from  the  h 
that  there  are  iwo  hemispheres  with  a  supplementary  if  n 
compensatory  action  in  each  as  regards  the  other,  or  tn 
the  fact  that  presence  or  absence  of  sensation  can  after  4 
only  be  inferred  from  motor  reactions  as  present  or  absvul 
But  a  candid  reader  will   hardly  deny  to  Dr.   Ferrier  tl^ 
credit  of  having  been  fully  aware  of  the  experimental  difl 
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cullies,  and  of  having  at  once  honestly  and  skilfully  faced 
tiitiiii.  What  then  ia  to  be  made  of  hia  asBertions  ?  Does 
lie  prove  his  case  either  at  all  or  in  the  sen»u  for  which  he 
conteuds  ? 

The  very  defiuitenetts  of  the  view — that  extreme  sim- 
pUcity  which  will  mako  ita  fortune — is  in  truth  what  most 
aroustts  suspicion.     Not  only  do  other  iuquirers  find  direct 
exiwriiucntal  evidence  that   tho  cerebral  functions  arn   in- 
volved with  one  another  over  the  hemispheres  in  the  most 
intri<.ni,Ct:  fashion,  hut  it  also  seems  clear  on   a  variety  of 
tjrnniidii  that  the  brain  cajiiiot  be  the  simple  a^f;rt>f;ate  that 
Ur.   hV-rrier  soggests.      In   the  way  of  direct  evidence  we 
havo.  for  example.  Goltz  declaring,  on  the  strength  of  new 
and  careful  experiments,  that  removal  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  cortex  in  dogs  is  uniformly  and  permanently 
attended  by  reduced  skin-sensibility,  impaired  vision,  and 
weakened  muscularity  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.'     If 
I  this  be  HO,  either  there  is  no  special  localisation  of  motor 
LftUd  sensory  functions,  but  they  are  mixed  np  over  the  cor- 
:  at  least  the  different  localised  areas  are  much  less 
Independent  than  they  have  seemed  to  Dr.  Ferrier  in  the 
irdour  of  new  discovery.     One  cannot  indeed,  in  hesitating 
(  go  all  lengths  with  Dr.  Ferrier,  straightway  adopt  the 
bnuer  alternative  and  refuse  to  go  with  him  at  all,  as  Qoltz 
ems  to  do.      His  experiments  are   much   too  exact  and 
ried  to  be  overturned  by  a  different  class  of  experiments 
lot  aa  yet  equally  varied  or  exact :    they  can  be  refuted  ex- 
^rimentally,  one  would  think,  only  by  some  inquirer  who 
I  perform  them  all  over  again  and  show  that  they  have 
>en  at  every  step  misrepresented  or  misinterpreted  by  Dr. 
perrier.     And  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  more  especially 
1  there  is  nu  intrinsic  improbability — rather  the  reverse — 
liu  the  view,  that  impressions  received  by  any  organ  of  sense 
Lare  all  carried  up  first  to  a  particular  region  of  the  cortical 

'  Ilr.  Ferrier  has  a  Bupplemenlary  Dot«  {to  chap,  ix.)  itiioii  Oolu's  trx- 
..irnusntB  and  luaJcag  light  of  them,  partlv  on  the  Kroiiiid  thai  Ooltx  was 
videDtl.v  iiriAcqiiiiiiited  with  his  reaearcIieB  ou  the  biuna  ol  iiiiiTikcya 
I  alretidy  published  in  nbHtract  {Prof.  Boy.  Si>e.,  162)  earlj  in  ISTS.  It 
bitainly  leaoen*  the  value  o(  Ooltz's  paper  that  h«  uiakea  no  reference 
to  Dr.  Furriw'e  later  reBearchee,  but  that  these  "  satisfaclorilj  nccount 
for  the  pheDomena  "  described  by  Golti  is  more  than  can  b«  allowod. 
(For  reports  on  QoUx'b  renearcbes  see  Mind,  u.  108,  ■i47,  v.  SM.  vii.  299.) 
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substance  before  tbey  are  brought  into  relation  with  otb^ 
impressious  and  with  motor  impulses,  or  are  otherwJM 
elaborated  in  the  brain.  It  may  well  be  that  there  i 
special  sensory  regions  in  the  brain-cortex,  and  that  DtM 
Ferrier  has  given  the  first  rough  indication  of  their  locality,! 
But  even  apart-  from  conflicting  evidence,  seeing  what  thi 
brain  is,  and  the  work  it  has  to  do,  one  must  gravely  doubt 
whether  there  are  such  sensory  centres  as  Dr.  Ferriei 
supposes. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  destruction  of  the  hippocs 
region  in  one  hemisphere  abolishes  tactile  sensibility  in  thi 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  It  is  not  therefore  proved  thai 
only  touch  is  thereby  aifected,  or  that  all  tactile  represent! 
tions  are  blotted  out  of  mental  being,  as  Dr.  Ferrier  coO' 
ceives  of  his  "sensory  centre"  Tchap,  xi.  passim').  Periphend 
impressions  may  be  utterly  prevented  from  coming  into 
consciousness  by  the  cortical  lesion  ;  but  it  does  not  follow. 
that  the  last  act  of  the  nervous  process  involved  in  s 
scious  sensation  of  touch  is  naturally  consummated  th^ 
aud  nowhere  else  in  the  brain,  or  that  in  all  that  regitd 
there  is  no  work  done  but  such  as  (subjectively)  we  • 
touch.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cortical  substance  is  thick  a 
histologically  by  no  means  onifonn  in  the  direction  of  i 
thickness :  what  may  be  transacted  in  or  through 
hippocampal  area  besides  what  there  happens  for  toacll 
Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  do  nothing  to  tell,  except  onH 
that  other  sense-irapressious  are  not  there  directly  cut  t 
On  the  other  hand,  touch  {especially  if  understood,  as  ] 
Ferrier  understands  it,  to  cover  besides  skin-sensibility  i 
every  kind  all  that  others  mean  by  the  muscular  sense)  i 
function  so  extremely  wide,  being  commensurate  with  thi 
whole  of  objective  knowledge  presentalive  and  represent! 
live,  that  to  think  of  it  as  localised  in  one  single  convolutiol 
of  the  whole  brain  is  almost  ludicrous.  Even  to  sappt 
that  all  tactile  impressions,  coming  by  such  a  multitude  d 
nerves,  pass  first  to  this  one  place  is  a  considerable  draft  a 
belief.  But  assuredly  the  whole  work  of  touch  is  not  t 
transacted  there  as  that  the  area  can  with  any  propriety  I 
called  the  exclusive  centre  of  the  sense.  And  the  like  mm 
be  said  of  the  other  all-pervading  sense  of  sight  which  1 
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perriex  would  locate  in  the  angular  ^rus  ah  a  d^'finite 
mtre;   as  also  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  related  as  this  ie, 

[through  beiug  involved  in  speech,  to  all  that  is  most  general 

lie  knowledge. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  impossible  to  allow  that  Dr. 

I  Ferrier  has  done  more  than  take  a  flret  step  towardx  dis- 

I  covering  the  relation  of  different  parts  in  the  brain  :    nor  is 

Ljt  possible  to  say  thus  far  that  much  psychological  insight 
"i  likely  to  be  gaiiied  upon  the  new  line  of  inquiry.     Cer- 

llainly,  although  he  gives  ub  in  chap.  xi.  a  view  of  "the 
hemispheres  considered  psychologically "  which  is  much 
above  the  level  of  common  physiological  opinion,  it  does  not 
appear  to  depend  specially  upon  his  own  investigations. 
And  that  we  are  now  put  in  the  way  to  obtain  a  truly 
scientific  phrenology,  embodying  what  was  true  in  the  old 
phrenologiciil    doctrine  (the   notion   of  definite   organ    for 

■  definite  function),  but  baaed,  as  that  was  not,  upon  exact 
Catoraical  and  physiological  inquiry  in  i-elatiou  to  exact 
_wychological  anaiyBifi — this,  which  is  Incoming  a  fond  con- 

''▼iction  with  many.  is.  to  say  the  least,  a  very  premature 
hope.  In  some  respects,  the  old  phrenology  was  itself  more 
scientific  than  that  which  would  now  be  substituted  for  it, 

I  The  'fai-ulties'  it  supposed  were,  many  of  them,  such  as 
blight  well  1«!  conceived  to  be  distinctively  organised  in  the 
Jbrain  ;  though  psychological  analysis  had  little  difficulty  in 
Roving  them  to  be  not  ultimate  functions  but  only  varied 
Ogyiiegates  of  the  true  elements  of  psychical  life.  Far  other- 
Srise  is  it  with  the  elements  themselves,  among  which  there 
need  he  no  scruple  to  rank  the  various  kinds  of  sensation. 
Differentiated  as  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  at  the  peri- 
phery, and  distinct  as  the  nervous  channels  of  each  must  be 
till  the  convolutions  are  reached,  sensations  themselves  as 
conscious  states  (each  sort  appearing  at  the  presentative, 
representative,  and  re-representative  stages,  and  all  being 
iable  to  be  associated  or  fused  in  every  possible  variety)  can 
either  be  supposed  to  be  consummated  at  their  first  cortical 
Itation,  nor  be  either  traced  or  thought  likely  to  be  traced 
ftber  by  any  experimental  means  yet  devised. 
No  space  is  left  to  deal  with  the  many  other  points  of 
jychological   interest    raised   in   Dr.    Ferrier's   important 
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work;  chief  among  them  being  his  trisatment  of  the  so- 
called  Muscular  Sense,  where  he  takes  ground  very  decidedly 
against  those  who  attach  the  consciousness  of  activity 
directly  to  the  outgoing  of  motor  impulse  from  the  brain, 
apart  from  any  backward  report  (by  afferent  nerves)  of  its 
effect  in  the  muscles.  I  do  not  think  he  overthrows  this 
doctrine,  or  by  any  means  establishes  the  contrary  one,  which 
he  advances  in  chap,  ix.,  and  then  not  seldom  surrenders  at 
the  most  critical  junctures  in  chap.  xi.  But  there  is  not  a 
little  force  in  some  of  his  objections  to  the  doctrine,  and 
both  these  and  the  new  light  he  throws  upon  the  subject  by 
experiment  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration.  This  it 
may  be  possible  to  give  on  some  future  occasion,  and  the  rather 
because  the  subject  has  become  one  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  psychology  of  the  present  day. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MTND.i 


l>H.  Maudslbt's  well-known  work  on  the  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Mind,  having  gone  through  two  e(1itioiis  since 
ils  publication  in  181)7.  ia  now  being  re-issued  in  an  altered 
farm.  The  original  first  part,  revised  and  enlarged,  appears 
as  ft  separate  volume,  and  the  Pathology  as  an  independent 
work  will  follow  in  due  course. 

The  success  of  the  book  from  its  first  appearance  has  been 
well  deserved.     To  say  nothing  of  the  special  value  of  the 
pathological  section  which  in  the  new  issue  is  not  yet  before 
UB.  it  is  imposBible  to  read  Dr.   Maudsley's  general  chapters 
on  the  method  of  psychology  and  the  relation  between  mind 
and  the  nervous  system,  ur  his  more  specially  physiological 
I  chapters  with  a  psychological  reference,  or  his  more  specially 
tychological  chapters  with   a  physiqlggical   reference,  and 
Boot  undergo  a  genuine  intellectual   stimnlation.     There  is 
Mftbo  throughout  a  certain  vigour  of  expression  which,  if  at 
f  times  a  triile  rough  or  even  crude,  not  seldom  is  mellowed 
into  a  grave  eloquence,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  tries  to 
nowledge  the   immeasurable   debt  of  the   individual    to 
inuuikind  or  considers  the  spectacle  of  human  striving  in 
■rZelation  with  the  universal  order,     Nor  is  there  lack  of  true 
BlKsientific  insight,  whether  as  turned  upon  the  workings  of 
mind  generally,   or  upon   the   special  questions  that   have 
■engaged  the  attention  of  recent  psychologists.    On  the  subject 
iscious  mental  hfe,  no  English  psychologist  is  more 
be   regarded   than   Dr.   Maudsley.     Few   understand   as 
kldearly  the  import  of  the  motor  side  of  the  human  system — 
1  what  he  calls  Actuation  or  Effection — in  the  explanation  of 
hbiowledge.     And  to  mention  one  other  point  only,  the  very 
■J^t  paragraph  of  his  present  volume,  where  he  shortly  con- 
Anders  why  we  have  no   exact  memory  of  pain,  contains  a 
iggestion  most  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  advantage,  or 
fHem'fM«udsley,H.D.  London ;MactnillaD& Co.,  1870.  (if(n<J,ii.23S.> 
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rftther  the  necessity,  in  studying  Mind,  of  keeping  tbat  un-J 
ceasing  hold  upon  physiological  conditions  (or  which  it  is  h' 
real  object  to  contend.  . 

It  is  Dr.  Maudsley's  general  position  that   most  claiiui 
attention  on  the  issue  of  the  present  work  as  an  independent  ' 
theoretic  treatise.     What  is  that   notion    of  '  Physiology  of 
Mind '  which   he  seeks  to  put  forward  'i*     The   words   may  | 
either  mean,  in  a  general  sense,  '  Natural  Science  of  Mind,'  ] 
'  Psychology  as  Natural  Science,"  or  they  may  mean  a  theory  I 
of  Mind  in  relation  with  the  special  sense  of  physiological  j 
science.     To  Dr.  Maudsley,  within  the  compass  of  his  book,.! 
they  seem  to  mean  both  the  one  and  the  other,  ur,  rather,  j 
now  the  one  and  now  the  other,  according  to  his  mood— 
and   his   mood   varies.     It   is   not   possible   to    urge   mure 
forcibly  than  he  does  how  miacientific  any  doctrine  of  mind 
must  he  tbat  is  not  based  on  experience,  and  what  a  range 
of  experience  (all,  in  a  true  sense,  natural)  is  available  t(/t~ 
scientific  paychologj'.     In  the  words  of  his  own  summaiyS 
"  the  study  of  the  plan  of  development  of  mind,  the  study  C 
its  forms  of  degeneration  in  the  insane  and  criminal,  thj 
study  of  its  progress  and  regress  as  exhibited  in  history,  an^ 
the  study  of  biography,"  may  none  of  them  be   neglei 
All  this  he  understands  as  included  in  the  inductive  metboj 
objectively  applied  to  the  investigation  of  mind,  and  such  i 
treatment  might  with  good  reason  be  called,  as  he  sometiini 
calls  it,  physiological.    But,  of  course,  the  word  is  ambiguot 
and   in   general,  throughout   the   work,  he    has   the   otha| 
meaning  in  view,  according  to  which  the  scientific  doctrii 
of  mind  is  to  be  called  '  physiology,'  because  mental  pAieiM 
mena  are  specially  connected  with  the  organic  processes  d 
the  body  generally,  and  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system  j] 
particular.     Physiological  investigation  of  the  nervous  i 
general  bodily  system  has  in  recent  times  made  great  i 
steady  progress,  and  it  is  Dr.  Maudsley's  great  conientiid 
that  the  hope  of  attaining  positive  knowledge  coucemii) 
mind  is  bound  up  with  the  advance  of  physiological  acieiM 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.     Therefore,  in  his  i 
edition,  he  made  an  "energetic  exposition"  of  the 
comings  of  what  be  calls  variously  "  the  method  of  iutrosp4 
tion,"  "the  method  of  self-consciousness,"  "the  metaphyi 
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eal  method,"  "the  psychological  method,"  and  also  "paycho- 
lofiy  "  Kiiuply-  And  thoufjh  he  seeks  in  the  preseut  edition 
"to  maiutain  the  level  of  a  more  sober  style,"  hecause  he  is 
no  longer  eo  yoiui)j  and  enthusiastic,  and,  besides.  "  the 
physiological  method  "  seems  to  him  uow-a-days  to  stand 
above  the  need  of  defence  or  advocacy,  he  yet  abates  not  one 
jut  of  his  old  antagonism  to  any  doctrine  of  miud  that  is 
not  it)  the  special  sense  physiological.  How  does  he  then 
imderiitand  Bucli  a  dDCtrinu? 

Here  ajJUriii  his  mood  varies,  and  now  in  a  way  that  is  not 

a  little  surprising-     When  the  fit  is  on  him.  Dr.  Maudsley 

will  h«ar  of  nothing  hut  physiology — physiology  of  brain,  and 

woe  be  to  the  luckless  introspectionist  who  ventures  to  think 

of  profiting   by   physiological    discoveries    and   would    fain 

thereby  seek  to  "  put  meaning  into  the  vague  and  abstract 

language  of  psychology :  that  would  simply  be  to  subject 

physiology  to  the  tortures  of  Mezentius — to  stifle  the  living 

IQ  the  embraces  of  the  dead  ".    There  is  no  question  of  brain 

and  mind,  hut  it  is  "brain  or  mind" — "mind  or  brain"; 

uid  "  mind  "  is  to  be  understood  as  "  mental  organisation," 

and  this  again  as  "  that  organisation  of  brain  which  ministers 

to  mental  function":  for  "  the  substance  beneath  "  is  brain 

id  only  brain.     Of  course,  then,  there  is  no  room  but  for 

ibysiology.     The  scientific  inquirer  must  work  up  from  vital 

mental  phenomena,  and  this  be  can  do  so  perfectly  upon 

le  strictly  physiological  track,  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 

ire  hardship  for  him  to  have  to  express  his  results  in  the  terms 

psychology — so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  figurative,  so  fall  of 

leory  and  the  theorj'  false,  Ac,  &c.     Because  there  is  cou- 

luity  between  the  physical  processes  of  life  in  the  organism 

mnd  the  physical  processes  that  have  been  discovered  to  he 

concomitant  with  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Dr.  Maudsley  will 

have  it  that   brain  and  mind  differ  not  otherwise  than  an 

orange   touched   diflers  from   the   same   orange   seen :   and 

thereupon  he  declares  in  a  tone  he  loves  to  assume — "  Above 

all  things  it  is  now  necessary  that  the  absolute  and  unholy 

barrier  set  up   between   psychical  and  physical  nature   be 

broken  down  ".     No  wonder,  if  the  psychical  is  just  a  kind  of 

physical,   that  he  cannot  have  patience  with  introspective 

taychologists  trying  to  link  their  notion  of  mind  with  the 
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rich  discoveries  of  physiology,  aiid  must  tell  them,  whetherl 
in  sober  style  or  not,  that  they  seek  "  an  unhallowed  aii(Ei 
unnatural  union  which  can  only  issae  in  abortions,  o 
birth  to  mousters".     But  when  the  fit  is  off,  or  rather  in  i' 
pauses — for  it  is  never  quite  off — we  hear  another  i 
There  is  a  "happy  bridal  union  from  which  we  may  expect 
vigorous   offspring,"  and   what  may  this   be?     It   is  "thflj 
union  of  the  subjective  and  objective  methods,"  and  this  ii 
declared  to  be  the  true  method  of  psychology — physiology  un 
more.     Dr.  Maudsley  at   an  early  stage   of  his   exposition 
adopts  Comte's  superficial  objection  against  the  possibility  0 
Belf-introBpection ;  but,  like  Comte  himself,  he  finds  he  cat 
practise  it  perfectly  well  whenever  there  is  occasion  (as  wfaeid 
is  there  not  ?).     Hear  him  when  he  is  in  the  vein. 

"  We  can  observe  the  associations  and  sequences  of  roetiti 
states  without  knowing  their  physical  antecedents.     Mora 
over,  when  we  have  discovered  by  objective  inquiry  th< 
physical  antecedents,  we  must  still  depend   upon  the  held 
of  subjective  observation  in   order   to   establish    the  i 
sequences   of  the  mental  states,  which   we  only   know  1 
introspection,  to  the  physical  states  wliich  we  observe  and 
make  experiments  upon  "  (p,  47).     Again  (p.  61) :     "  Everj 
body   (?)   can    perceive    that    feelings,   ideas,   volitions   : 
known  through   self-consciouauess,   and   have  only  a   sub- 
jective raeaniiig.      And  although   they  may.  and  no  doairi 
do,  correspond  to  what,   I  suppose,  we  may  call  objectir 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  we  cannot  know  them  I 
objective  inquiry,  any  more  than  we  can  know  the  materi 
changes  by  mental  introspection.      No  observation  of  I 
brain,  no  investigation  of  its  chemical  activities,  gives  t 
the  least  infonnation  respecting  the  states  of  feehng  thai 
are  connected  with  them ;  as  has  been  aptly  remarked,  fl 
is  certain  that  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  might  pai 
centuries  in  studying  the  brain  and  nerves,  without  ( 
suspecting  what  a  pleasure  or  a  pain  is,  if  ihey  have  not  tet 
both ;   even    vivisections   teach   us   nothing  except   by  tlM 
interpretation  which  we  give  them  through  observation  i 
our  own  mental  processes," 

Nay,  so  certain  is  Dr.  Maudsley  now  of  the  facts  of  sabi 
jective  experience,  as  revealed  by  self-introspection,  that  I 
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Voes  not  heeitate  with  the  veriest  idealist  that  ever  was  to 
deulnre  that,  when  we  are  dealing  with  purely  ualural  forces 
such  AH  electricity  and  chemical  allinity,  and  the  changes 
in  matter  to  which  they  ai'e  sequent,  all  the  "  sequences, 
M  known  to  us,  are  only  states  of  coiiscioasnesB  "  !  (p.  63). 

Might  Dr.  Maiidsley  then  fairly  disclaim,  as  be  originally 
3id,  any  "absurd  attempt  to  repudiate  introspective  obsen'a- 
rnlirely"?  Assuredly.  But  might  his  critics  as  fairly 
barge  him  with  seeking  "to  employ  the  physiological 
lethod  exclusively  "  V  Assuredly  also.  This  is  what  comes 
f  an  exposition  so  very  "  energetic  "  in  one  phase  as  to  ex- 
Itlade  the  possibihty  of  there  beinfj  another  or  make  its  later 
I  irecognitiou  a  piece  uf  gratuitous,  and  not  quite  hanuless, 
r inconsistency.  The  time  is  long  past — if  there  ever  wan  a 
i  time — when  such  an  advocacy  of  the  '  physiological  method ' 
Looald  serve  a  good  purpose.  Since  when  has  there  been  any 
■^disposition  on  the  part  of  serious  psychologists  to  accept 
iftU  physiological  results,  really  established,  that  have  a  bear- 
ling  on  the  conclusions  obtained  by  what  Dr.  Maudsley 
iUmself,  as  we  have  seen,  allows  is  the  perfectly  legitimate 
Bu)d  indispensable  method  of  introspective  inquiry?  Let 
I  physiologists  bethink  them  why  on  their  side  it  ia  only  so 
recently  that  results  have  been  obtained  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  account  for  the  general  science  of  mind.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  deride  the  wilhngness  of  psychologists 
to  appropriate  the  results  of  physiologj",  when  physiologists 
show  not  less  readiness  to  pay  heed  to  the  best  results  of 
the  introspective  method,  instead  of  themselves  making 
crude  attempts  at  psychological  analysis.  Meanwhile,  the 
energy  of  Dr.  Maudsley's  exposition  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  confirming  the  unwarj'  among  his  brethren  in  the  veiy 

Iattitode  of  psychological  ignorance  which,  happily  for  him- 
|wlf,  be  has  never  seriously  maintained. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  in  this  so-called  Physiology  of 
itind,  while  it  is  those  parts  of  the  hook  where  Dr.  Maudsley 
is  constrained  to  become  the  advocate  of  the  method  of  in- 
trospection that  are  most  to  be  recommended  to  physiologists, 
the  more  strictly  physiological  parts  are  not  in  turn  those 
which  the  psychologists  need  most  to  lay  to  heart.  Even 
before  the   present   generation   there   have   been   professed 
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psychologists  as  deeply  imbued   as   Dr.    Maiidsley  hituself^ 
with  the  physiological  spirit,  though  unhke  him  in  keepings 
steadily  in  view,  and  not  forgetting  and  remeiijbering  l)3f* 
turns,  the  subjective  aspect  of  mental  life.     But  one  Lbin^'l 
the  psychologists  have  been  slow  to  learn — the  necessity  c^m 
studying  mind  on  a  broader  scale  than  the  self-consciousness  1 
of  the  individual  or  of  studying  the  individual  mind  in  express! 
relation  to  the  social  environment  wherein  it  la  developed.4 
Now  of  this  necessity  Dr.  Maudsley  has  so  firm  a  grasp  that.l 
though  he  impresses  it  hut  incidentally  in  his  book,  he  trulyl 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  a  path*! 
of  inquiry  which  English  psychologists  must  no  longer  delay  ■ 
to  tread.     True,  the  introspective  analysis  they  have  pertiua-1 
ciuusly   followed   out   is   the    indispensable   foundation   fori 
etfective  conclusions  on  this  or  any  other  line  of  positive  in-M 
quiry  in  relation  to  mind,^  to  say  nothing  of  its  import  foti 
general  philosophy,  which  comes  little  into  Dr.  Maudsley'A 
view.     Yet  there  could  he  no  greater  mistake,  in  trying  I 
deal  scientifically  with  such  a  subject  as  Mind,  than  to  be  sloiffl 
to  adopt  a  new  point  of  view,  so  obviously  suggested  by  tiu 
advance  of  other  special  sciences  and  by  the  growth  of  tin 
conception  of  order  as  pervading  every  way  the  stream  < 
phenomenal   occurrence.     For  all   the   psychological  hoola 
that   have    been    written,   with   or   without   regard    to   th«^ 
strictly  physiological  conditions  of  mental  life,  we  are  BtiQl 
far  from  understanding  the  actual  process  of  developmenfl 
of  the  mind,  related  as  it  is  in  every  individual  not  only  b 
the  world  of  natural  experience  but  to  that  complex  of  cod^ 
ditions  which,  while  also  natural  in  a  wider  sense,  are,  foi 
men  at  least,  properly  called  social.     A.11  credit  is  due  to  Dr  j 
Maudsley  for  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  remains  t 

'  This  was  a  point  well  urged  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  Mind,  No.  i,  I 
Ilia  short  paper  entitled  ■  I'Bj-ehologj— a  Science  or  a  Method?'.  " 
Stewart  did  not,  however,  carry  me  with  him  to  his  conclusion  t 
ps^-choioK7  IB  a  method  and  not  a  science :  and  when  be  n 
this  as  tlie  position  of  earlier  English  inquirers  like  Hutue. 
overlooked  tlio  emphatic  insertion  in  the  introductiou  to  the  Treatim  ^ 
Human  Satart,  lliat  the  object  woe  to  obtain  a  "  science  of  man  "  b;  th 
sanie  method  of  ■■  experience  and  observation  "  as  had  recentlj  led  t 
the  ejrtranrdinory  advance  of  physical  science  ;  though  with  this  wl 
coupled  the  philosophical  idea  that  the  science  of  man  when  thus  f 
would  form  "  the  otJy  solid  foundation  tor  the  other  sciences". 
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be  done  on  this  side  for  psychological  science ;  and  only 
there  is  room  for  regret  that  he  cannot  advocate  this  or  any 
other  true  conception  without  marvelling  overmuch  at  the 
intellectual  weakness  of  those  who  cling  to  that  subjective 
study  of  mind  which  first  engaged  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophic thinkers  and  may  not  be  neglected  to  the  last  even  by 
*  mental  physiologists  *. 


HUME'S   TREATISE.' 


The  revival  of  interest  iu  Hume's  philosophy  is  one  of  tbi 
niOBt  marked  features  in  the  thought  of  the  present  dayJ 
At  home,  though  he  never  was  put  outside  the  philosophieT 
pale  (as  foreign  critics  are  rather  prone  to  suppo&ei,  it  if  1 
true  that,  since  the  generation  of  the  Reids  and  Beatties  and  J 
Campbells  whom  he  so  greatly  exercised,  he  has  seldom  beffli  J 
eit)ier  consciously  followed  or  expressly  opposed ;  and  tli9  J 
more  remarkable  therefore  is  that  new  interest,  ^-arJouslj'  ( 
begotten,  which  has  resulted  already  in  the  edition  of  hia  i 
philosophical  works  so  elaborately  prefaced  by  Prof.  Green. 
Kor  is  the  interest  less  signal  abroad,  as  shown  by  the  two  J 
works  here  thrown  together,  though  they  are  only  thtj 
latest  among  many  similar  evidences. 

M.  Pillon,  in  his  striking  Introduction,  tells  us  plainly 
why  he  and  his  master,  M.  Benouvier,  have  joined  to  produM 
this  first  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Hume's  youth. 
M.  Renouvier's  doctrine  is  not  such  a  mere  outgi'owth  frota 
the  Critical  Philosophy  as  to  be  in  relation  with  Hume'i 
thought  only  iLrough  Kant.  While  holding  fast  by  the  I 
"  Aphorism  "  and  all  the  ethical  implications  of  the  Kantian  j 
doctrine,  M.  Renouvier's  philosophy  is  a  system  of  pars 
phenomenism,  and  rejects  the  notion  of  Substance  which 
Kant  brought  back  in  the  guise  of  the  noumenal  thing-in- 
itself  after  it  had  been  expelled  by  Hume.  From  Locke 
through  Berkeley  to  Hume  as  well  as  Kant,  and  from  Home  ■ 


■  Traiti  de  la  Nalvre  HumaiHt  (Liyte  premier,  ou  •  De  rEnteudement'JjJ 
traduit  pour  k  premij-re  foid,  par  MM.  Cb.  Benouvier  et  F.  PiUon.  iff 
Eaait  Philotophi^ia  tur  I'Knlrndemml  (trodnctioD  de  Marion  corrig^U 
Atw  une  Introduction  par  M.  F.  Pillon.    Paris :  .4u  Bureau  de  la  Ontiju 
Philo»ophiqjie,  1BT8.     Pp.  Ixzil,  &8I. 

Hmnt-SCiikim.    I.  Zur  Geschichte  und  Kritik  dea  modenjeu  Nom 

miiH,     Von  l>r.  Alexius  Meinong.      Wieo  :  Gerold's  Sohn,  1877.     Pp.  1 

(Mind,  iii.  SB4.} 
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iuid  Kant  to  M.  Renou\ner,  iu  whom  the  differenccB  of  these 
two  become  recouciled, — lies,  we  are  told,  the  progress  of 
the  critical  idea  ip  modern  philosophy.  This  may  be  n. 
homewhal  exclusive  reading  of  the  post-Kantiau  movement, 
i^orinf;  the  not  less  remarkable  phenomenism  (upon  a 
Kantian  basis)  of  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  similar  doctrine  Htruck  out  already  in  Kant's  day  by 
that  acutest  of  his  critics,  the  Jew  Salomon  Maimon,  whose 
anticipation  of  his  own  thinking  Mr.  Hodgson  so  generously 
acknowledges  in  his  new  work.  The  Philosophy  of  Refiection. 
But  the  succession  has  the  merit  of  placing  Hume  in  a  hgbl 
not  more  striking  than  true,  and  it  adequately  explains  the 
anxiety  of  M.  Itenouvior  and  bis  able  and  indefatigable 
associate,  M.  Pillon,  to  make  Hume  known  in  France  by 
that  earlier  and  greater  Treatise  of  Hunuin  Nature,  which 
alone  contains  bis  critical  doctrine  of  Substance.  The 
relation  between  the  Treatise  and  the  later  Inquiry  (which 
Very  soon  passed  into  French  as  into  other  languages,  to 
the  gratification  of  Hume's  whim  that  by  it  alone  be  should 
be  judged)  is  on  the  whole  very-  accurately  conceived  by  M. 
Pillon  ;  and,  if  he  contends  for  the  philosophical  superiority 
of  the  earlier  work,  while  asserting  their  general  identity 
of  spirit,  he  is  careful  to  note  also  the  occasional  points  where 
(as  on  the  subject  of  psychological  causality)  the  shorter  Inquiry 
is  mure  explicit.  He  omits,  however,  in  this  connexion  all 
reference  to  the  passages  that  serve  to  determine  the  extent 
Ol  Kant's  acquaintance  with  Hume,  though  nothing  so 
.rly  concerns  his  own  view  of  Hume's  importance  in  the 
general  critical  movement.  If,  as  tbe  internal,  even  more 
than  tbe  external,  evidence  seems  to  make  sure,  Kant  knew 
nothing  of  the  Humati  Nature,  it  was  open  to  M.  Pillon  to 
urge  that  Kant  lagged  behind  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of 
inbstance,  because  he  wan  ignorant  of  Hume's  advance.' 


*TbeinteranJ evidence coimiBts  irhietly  of  the  two  points:  (1)  that  Kanl 

charges  Hiuue  willi  diiiouBeint;  the  question  of   the   validity  of   hiiiuaa 

knowledge  nut  in  its  hill  KeaerEilitj,  bat  npon  tb«  single  issuii  of  ckUBatioii 

— which  is  tme  of  the  Inquiry;  (2)  thai  he  declares  Hutiie  to  have 

reooffnised  only  a  logical  oeceasity  in  luathematiciil  cognition— which  ig 

—  --I  true  of  the  Inquiry  bnt  the   Inquiry  only.      M.  Pillon  sets  out  the 

diflerent  tidw  of  mathematical  judgments  to  be  touiid  io  the  Oilman 

re,  without  remarking  the  curious  choiige^ — being   a   reversion   to 

e'e  position— that  had   lakoa  place  iu  Hume's  mind  as  to  this  part 
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M.  Pillon's  criticiam  on  Hume's  philosophical  doctriues  tl 
in  general  not  lesB  forcible   than  hie  exposition  of  these  t 
admirably  concise;  but  the  justice  of  his  view  that  *'  Sensa- 
tionism"  reached  its  final  expression   in  Hume  and    stc 
self- convicted  of  iusuSiciency,  depends  on  what  meaning  iia 
given  to  that  word.     Hume  did  unquestionably  carry  to  I 
legitimate  conclusion  Locke's  statement  of  the  sources  ( 
human    knowledge,  and,   either  failing  to  account  for  thu 
plain  facts  of  our  intellectuat  consciousness  or  accountin] 
for  them  only  by  a  suneptitious  assumption  of  other  principle! 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  o 
Expeiientialisra  as  it  was  then  understood.     But  i 
therefore  clear  that  the  alternative  to  "  SeusatioDiam  "  lay  ii^ 
such  a  system  of  "  Apriorism  "  as  Kaut  set  in  its  place,  Aitj 
his  followers,   critical  or  criticist,  would   in  different  fore 
still  maintain.      The  Experientialism  now  once  more  in  tbi 
ascendant  is  neither  that  of  Locke  and  Hume,  nur,  howevel 
allied    in    spirit,    related    to   it  in    the   way   of   affiliation; 
Appearing  as  the  natural  reflex  of  genei'al  scientific  progi 
in  the  interval,  it  conceives  the  whole  question  of  Knowledf 
in  a  larger  way.     It  does  not  dream  of  tracing  the  growifc 
of  consciousness  in  the  individual,  psychologically,  from  th( 
occurrence  of  a  hap-hazard  series  of  impressions  passJTe^ 
received,   or,   philosophically,    of    making    the    indiTidoaT 
subjective  experience  the  test  of  scientific  truth.     When  '. 
Pillon  contends  against    Hume   for  "  categories,  conceptfl 
forms  and  laws  of  mind  "  or   what  not,  in  supplement   ' 
discrete  sense-impressions .  he  puts  only  in  one  way  wbll 
experientialists   at   the  present    day  put    in   another  whei 
besides  crediting  the  individual  with  a  personal  activity,  and 
besides  allowing  for  inherited  predispositionB,  they  furtb 
suppose  a  non-personal  element  of  knowledge  in  the  slowlj 

of  bis  doctrine  before  the  Ijtqtiiry  appeiu-ed.  The  Hiitniut  Matutt  i 
not  transiftled  into  Gurmau  till  1790-1  ;  llie  Inquiry  ■was  accesnble  fc. 
Kant  in  Sulzer's  tranalation  from  1760.  (ThiB  lost  dat«  is  wrangl.V  glvii 
M  1775  in  the  English  IranBtation  of  Ueberweg's  GttchwiUt.) 

Mr-  8h.  Hodgson,  in  Irfae  preface  to  his  new  work,  p.  H,  Iwa  •on* 
&dinirabl,v  pointed  sentences  ou  Hanie.  bnt  ap))ears  to  ntorlAAk  tbt 
evidences  just  qnoted  when  he  says  :  "The  Hume  tbnt  belann  to  tim 
hiitory  of  philosoph.v,  the  Hume  that  rotiHed  K»nt  from  his  *  dogii 
slumber,'  will  always  be  best  known  to  ua  from  the  Treatue^  I 
NaluTf  ". 
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pjfleveloped  Bocial  trodiliou   of  la,iigua<;e,  &c.,  moulding  into 

loninion  formx  the  product  of  eacti  individual's  reaction  upon 

ua  iucident&l  experience.     And  if  it  should  be  said  that  this 

nounts  to  an  abandonment  of  tbe  position  to  the  advureary 

B  reply  is  tliat  the  rationalist  lias  had  gradually  to  abandon 

more  and  more  of  his  pretensions  froui  the  time  when  expe- 

ience  was  counted  as  nought  towards  the  result  of  knowledge, 

■iiKll  now  he  is  left  only  with  an  assumption  of  barren  forms 

ttrhich,  though  truly  not  tixplicable  from  individual  experience, 

■ftre  there  chiefly  as  a  datum  to  be  accounted  for  by  reference 

B'^  the  slow  deposit  of  experience  in  generation  after  genera- 

f.tion.     But,  however  it  be  with  this  question  of  principle,  M. 

^  XHIIon.it  must  be  granted,  follows  his  master  M.  Renouvier 

ID  giving  something  more  than    merely   formal  answers  to 

the  (inestions  that  occupy  the  modern  psychological  school, 

and    there   are   several  passages   in    this  Introduction  well 

deserving  of  close  attention  as  examples  of  a  remarkable,  and 

as  yet  too  little  known,  phase  of  contemporary  thinking. 

Hume's  doctrine  of  Abstract  Ideas  (on  which  M.  Pillon 
B  some  acute  remarks)  is  selected  by  Dr.  Meinong  as  the 
otral  subject  of  the  first  in  a  series  of  Hvinf-Studies,  which 
i  has  begun  to  contribute  to  the  Proetrdings  of  the  Vienna 
iai'U'iiy,  The  doctrine,  while  set  out  in  a  very  character- 
Kic  and  important  chapter  of  the  Buman  Nature,  is  one  of 
e  that  have  no  place  in  the  Inquire/,  and  Dr.  Meinong's 
is  that  the  question  of  the  true  relation  of  the  two 
forks  can  be  brought  to  a  settlement  only  by  Btich  an  ex- 
bnstive  scrutiny  of  their  differential  parts  as  he  here  begins. 
Bis  tractate  (published  separately  as  above!  has.  however, 
_  I  the  more  general  character  of  a  contribution  to  the 
history  and  criticism  of  Modern  Nominalism.  TlniB,  he 
enters  somewhat  minutely  into  Berkeley's  theory  of 
Abstract  Ideas,  with  which  Hume  so  expressly  connects 
bis  own,  and  this  of  course  carries  him  farther  back  to 
Locke,  whom  Berkeley  expressly  opposed.  Then,  although 
.  to  be  his  opinion  that  Hume  omitted  his  earlier 
tctriue  from  the  Inquiry  because  of  its  manifest  imper- 
Ktions,  Dr.  Meiuoug  beheves  that  he  tinds  distinct  traces 
i  its  influence  on  the  views  of  later  English  psychologists. 
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also  includes,   witbJn  his  brief  but   closely-arguej 
essay,  an  independent  discusatou  of  the  question  at  ii 

In   his   critical   exposition   of  the   historically  connect* 
views  of  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Meiuoue   offei 
some  fresh  observations ;    as  when  he  very  neatly  remark^ 
on   Locke's  paradoxical   statement   as   to   tbe    dilKculty  < 
forming  the  general  idea  of  a   triangle   (which   "  must  I 
neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrara 
nor  Bcalenon.  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once  "),  tlmt  l| 
is  based  on  a  confusion  of  the  extent  with  the  content  of  ■ 
notion.    It  was  against  this  and  other  statements  of  Lockea 
that  Berkeley  directed  bis  famous  protest  so  often  cited  i 
an   enunciation    of  thoroughgoing    NominaliBUi ;    but 
Meinong  points  out  that  in  reality  Berkeley  lays  no  positilj 
stress   upon   the   function    of    language   in   geueralisatioi 
neither   asserting  that  names   alone  are  general  (the 
note  of  Nominalism   according  to  Dr.   Meinong)  nor  eved 
maintaining  that  names  are  an  indispensable  help  to  coOf 
ceiviug,  though  it  is  true  that  on  tbe  one  point  of  the 
of  language  in    syniboiic   thinking   he  goes  to  exception! 
lengths.     Hume,  therefore,  who  does  take  bis  stand  api 
the  generalising  agency  of  language,  was  in  error  when  i 
supposed  that  be  was  simply  passing  on  and  confirming 
doctrine  of  Berkeley ;  and  to  bim,  rather  than  to  Berkelt) 
says  Dr.  Meinong,  should  be  assigned  the  name  of  tbe  fatbt 
of  Modem  Nominabsm. 

Tbie  last  remark,  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  i 
by  Dr.  Meinong,  is  not  without  its  justigcation.  Wh 
Hume  expressly  declares  that  "a  particular  idea  hecom 
general  by  being  annexed  to  a  general  term,  that  i 
term  which  from  a  customary  conjunction  has  a  relation  t 
many  other  particular  ideas  and  readily  recalls  them 
imagination,"  Berkeley  supposes  generalisation  to  consist 
in  the  mere  representation  (suggestion)  of  a  number  of 
particular  ideas  ou  occasion  of  one,  and  takes  reprcsentalio) 
by  means  of  a  name  (which  is  itself  a  particular  idea)  lo  I] 
only  one  ca«e  in  which  tbe  principle  applies,  though  it  | 
that  one  which,  according  to  him,  has  misled  Locke  a 
othei's  into  thinking  that  the  mind  has  hold  of  propeii 
abstract   ideas   in   correspondence   with    tbe   names.      " 
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Iiiong,  however,  ia  aurely  somewhat  at  fault,  when  upon 
,  single  (ground  he  enthrones  Home  hi  place  of  Berkeley, 
and  would  have  it  that  all  later  nomiualists  are  what  they 
art-  because  of  Hume's  example.  To  say  nothing,  in  the 
first  m§tance,  of  an  influence  from  Hobbes  (who,  before 
Lockt.'.  might  be  expected  to  figure  in  a  historicftl  view  of 
Modern  NoraJnalisiu),  what  real  evidence  is  there  that  the 
thinkers  who  have  come  after  Hume  have  been  specially 
affected  by  hia  nominalislic  utterances?  Dr.  Meinong 
refers  but  to  four— the  two  Mills,  Prof.  Bain  and  M.  Tiiine 
(whom,  though  a  Frenchman,  he  very  properly  classes  with 
the  Engli&h  succession).  Now  among  these  he  finds  the 
younger  Mill  to  be  in  strictueas  more  conceptualist  than 
nominalist,  but  in  any  case  to  have  held  a  view  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalisation  very  different  from  Hume'a.  James 
Mill  and,  in  one  place.  Prof  Bain,  are  found  expressing 
opinions  that  have  some  affinity  with  parts  of  Hume's 
doctrine,  but  there  is  not  the  least  proof  of  direct  obligation 
in  cither  case.  Finally,  of  M.  Taiiie,  Dr.  Meinoug  cau  only 
ny  (with  questionable  correctness)  that  his  Nominalism 
farther  than  Hume's,  and  is  of  a  t}^)e  that  hardly  any 
ker  of  mark  would  now  care  to  approve.  There  ia  in 
reality,  ko  far  as  regards  the  Mills,  much  more  evidence, 
both  external  and  internal,  of  influence  from  Hobbes  than 
from  Hume,  and  the  truth  about  the  English  thinkers 
generally  is  rather  this,  that  from  the  dajrs  of  HohlHJs  (to 
go  m>  farther  back)  they  have  all  been  nominalistic  in 
spirit-  Locke,  despite  his  occasional  lapses  into  ultra-con- 
ceptualism,  is  in  the  main  almost  ultra-nominalist,  and  this 
most  probably  in  unacknowledged  dependence  on  his  pre- 
decessor. Berkeley,  though  most  concerned  to  establish 
against  Locke  the  individualised  definiteness  of  mental  re- 
pifseutationa.  shows  himself  anythiug  but  oblivious  of  the 
haunting  presence  of  language  with  everj-  act  of  general 
intellection.  Only  if  Nominalism  is  defined — with  apparent 
sharpness  but  really  without  point — as  meaning  that  nothing 
is  general  but  names,  can  it  be  a  question  whether  Berkeley 
and  Locke  are  nominalists,  and  when  it  is  so  defined  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Hume  is  in  truth  more  nomi- 
nalist than  they.     Mominalism  would  seem  to  be  strictly 
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enough   understood  when  taken  as  the   view  according  I 
which  the  naind  is  declared  impotent  to  know  generaUy,  I 
to  conceive,  without  the  help  of  B«me  Bystem  of  defiiud 
particular  marks  or  signs. 

The  outcome  of  Dr.   Meinong's  very  careful  inqnir)'  i 
re^rards  Hume  in  particular,  is  that  he  fails  hy  not  takiu 
account   of  the   intension  of  concepts   and   by  seeking  I 
explain  their  extension  from  association  of  ideas.     Hume  I 
supposed  by  Dr.  Meinong  to  be  the  first  who  made  Assoc 
tion  a  general  principle  of  psychological  science,'   and  I 
have  been  misled  into  applying  it  without  due  discrtmiui 
tion.     The  principle,  it  is  urged,   cannot  account   for  thd 
aspect  of  the  notion  which  is  called  its  exteusioti,  becam 
this,  unlike  the  intension,  has  no  ideal  fixity  hut  ia  MaiH 
to  vary  indefinitely  with  real  experience  (p.  M).     Furliftflj 
I  fail  to  apprehend  Dr.  Meinong's  true  meaning  here  ; 
if  not,  the  observation  does  not  seem  very  much  in  pW 
The  fact  that  the  extension  is  really  indefinite  is  not  incoi 
sistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  concept  became  formM 
in  the  mind  by  a  more  or  less  definite  association  of  pai 
cular   resemblances   or   resembhng   objects.      Nor,   on 
other  hand,  is  the  intension  either  so  ideally  fixed  as  to  I: 
practically  unchangeable,  or  itself  not  amenable  to  ABSOciH 

'  M.  Pillon,  in  a  short  paper  entitled  ■  Qnol  est  le  vi'Titohle  pirn  (tefl 
pg^vchologie  aBsociationi»te?  (_La  Oriliqnt  PhihtojJiiiiiu,  STth  Deo,,  18if 
makes  u  like  claim  for  Hume,  and  blomeB  Mill  and  otheni  U>i  ascribq 
so  much  impirtanoe  lo  Hartley.  Now  it  ie  tnie  tliat  Uiirue  ptiblinl 
his  Human  A<i(ur«  eleven  years  before  Hartley's  Ohttrratumt  on  Man,  i_ 
Uill  is  clearly  wronK  in  point  of  fact,  wheu  he  says  tliat  Hurtley  "  W 
the  man  of  geuius  who  first  clearly  discerned  that  the  great  fandaDaanli 
law  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  is  the  key  to  the  explanaLiou  of  thu  u 
complex  mental  phenomena"  (Pref.  to  hie  father's  Analyn*.  1869).  ] 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  BuppoM  that  Hartlev.  vlio  a 
scrupulously  mokes  his  acknowledgments  to  Gay,  iHirrowetl  netfaial 
whatever  from  Hnme;  and  Alill's  very  statement  proves  how  much  n 
potent  UartJey's  influence  has  been  tjtan  Hutue'e  upon  the  later  asiie_. 
tionists  like  buuself.  Everything,  in  fact,  goes  to  snow  that  Mill  gtil  h 
impulse  throngh  his  father  from  Hartley  and  Hobbes,  mther  than  (ro 
Hume ;  while  as  for  AGSociatioaism,  its  true  origins  are  to  be  sought  fnrth 
hack  than  in  Hume.  Berkele.v  is  implicitly  a  thorougligoinK  aa»oviatianiil 
and  Locke  himself,  when  he  speaks  (with  still  earlier  seuHaliotiallBla)  Q 
*  compounding,'  has  partial  hold  of  the  general  principle  o(  in 

synthesis  called  later  on,   by   Hume  and  others,  Association  of  I 

(This  last  phrase,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  heads  a  chapter  to  Lodw't 
Essay,  but  only  with  a  quit«  special  reference  to  the  explRtwtioB  of 
meDtoi  idiosyncrasieB  in  diflereut  people.) 
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Bion  <in  tliis  ctise  '  coiitigaous'),  whenever  it  iiivulves  a 
■'qmtbesiB  of  a  uumber  of  attributeH  fouud  to  be  conjoined 
Lin  experience.  Hume's  doctriue  is  imperfect  in  many  ways 
I'M  an  account  of  tbe  psychological  formation  of  the  concept, 
E  Inil  its  f&ult  does  not  lie  in  the  part  assigned  to  Associalion 
^(whether  by  similarity  or  contiguity).  It  fails  chiefly  by 
E-BOt  carrying  out  that  reference,  begun  by  Berkeley,  to  tbe 
■"IttDction  of  Attention,  which  in  the  poaitive  factor  in  the  act 
Ifif  Abstraction. 

■  One  word,  before  closing,  on  Dr.  Meinong's  valuable 
Kdi&cuHsion  of  the   material  question.     His  solution  of  tbe 

■  'Various  disputes  as  to  the  relation  in  knowledge  between 
I  the  General  and  Particular  on  the  one  band  and  tbe 
I  Abstract  and  Concrete  on  the  other  is,  in  my  judgment, 
|«88entially  correct.  There  is  no  generalisation  without 
I  abstraction,  but  abstraction  is  possible  without  generalisa- 
I'tion.  Abstracts  may  well  be  singular,  and,  whether  singular 
lor  general,  they  are  not  confined  to  mere  attributes  of 
I  concrete  objects.  Generals  are  always  abstract.  Concretes 
I  ure  always  individual  or  singular,  but  the  knowledge  of 
I  tbem  includes  only  in  each  case  such  conjunction  of  attn- 
t  butes  OS  directly  impresses  tbe  senses.  Individuals  are 
H^oetly  knonti  in  a  form  more  or  less  abstract.  These  are 
Hk  few  of  Dr.  Meinong's  positions,  and  the  others  to  be  found 
Bb  bis  pages,  though  they  do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  make 
Hip  a  very  important  contribution  to  its  scientific  detenui- 
Hiation.  In  particular  may  be  noted  bis  criticism  of  the 
Htomnion  dictum  that  extension  and  intension  vary  inversely 
^^E^fliptam  which,  if  it  implies  that  all  generals  are  abstract, 
^^^BsinipUes  that  all  abstracts  are  general.  Dr.  Meinong 
HHpSm  better  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 

dictom  is  applicable  than  is  to  be  tomid,  I  think,  in  any 
of  the  books.  His  Hnmc-Stmhrs,  if  they  may  be  judged  by 
the  first  of  them,  promise  to  be  deserving  of  all  attention. 
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There  can  hardly  be  any  class  of  readers  of  the  Novia 
Orgavum  wliose  requirenaents  will  not  be  satisfied  by  tba 
elaborately  annotated  edition.     If  the  famous  work  has  gtl 
an  educational  value,  the  learners  who  may  be  set  to  mastfl 
its   many  difficulties   could   not   desire   a   better   key  thfl 
Prof.    Fowler   supplies ;   and  so   completely   has   the 
been  performed  of  tracing  Bacon's  wealth   of  alluaionii  I 
their  original  sources,  of  giving  cross-references  to  \n»  otU( 
works,  and  of  bringing  the   light  of  later  philosophy  i 
science  to  bear  upon  every  one  of  bis  characteristic  stat^ 
ments,  that  tliere  is  no  other  edition  to  which  more  ad^'ance 
students    or    the    general    reader   should    henceforth    moi 
readily  turn.     If  for  these,  indeed,  Mr.  Ellis's  direction,  i 
the  collected  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  may  seem  to  ban 
been  already  sufficient,  the  justificatiun  of  Prof.  Fowlei'l 
labours  would    have    to    be   sought    in   his   supplying   thf 
educational  want;  and  it  can  hardly  he  said  that  he  e' 
make    out    a    very    strong    case    for    placing    the    NocM 
Organum  in  the  hands  of  logical  tyros.     Nobody,  of  o 
can  read  the  pithy  wisdom  of  the  First  Book  without  profit^ 
but   to  Justify  the  prescription   of   the   Second   Boiik  I 
logical  education,  more  is  necessary  than  the  assurance  tbati^ 
at    least    in    some    of    the    '  Praerogalivae   Instantianun,*,'! 
"  many  of  the  expressions  employed  still  form  part  of  o 
logical  terminology,"  or  that  "it  would  be  very  difficult  jqil 
many  cases  to  describe  more  aptly  and  precisely  thaa  BacoBil 
does  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  involved  "   (p.  131). 
Second  Book,  I  should  say,  has  now  an  historical  value  onl]^! 
and  a  general  understanding  of  its  terminology,  in  so  &ra 

'Edited' with  Introduction,  Notes,  Ac.,  hy  Thomas  fowler,  U.AJ 
PcofeBBor  of  Logic  in  the  Univeraitv  of  Osford.  Fellow  of  L'      ■    -^  - 
Oiford :  Clarendon  I'chbb,  1878.     {Mind,  iv.  125.) 
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this  iias  pftssed  into  ctiiTCiit  pliiloHOphical  tiaage,  would  seem 
to  be  the  utmost  that  cau  profitably  be  rt:quirod  of  the 
cummoii  run  of  titiideiiti^.  It  is  jtoesible,  therefore,  that  not 
very  many  of  this  clasK  will  ever  come  under  oblipition  to 
Prof.  Fowler  for  the  floods  of  liyht  he  throws  upon  the  dark 
(iliice^  tbey  would  find  at  every  turn  of  their  path. 

For  others  the  special  interest  of  this  edition  lies  in  the 
seventeen  scetions  of  thii  Introduction  (pp.  1-151).     These 
are   of  a   somewhat    heterogeneous   cast   and    not   ordered 
iin;ordiii{{  to  )iiiy  distinct  principle,  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  brinning   together  nearly  evcrythinfj   that    needs   to   he 
known  for  the  understanding;  of  Bacon's  place  iu  the  history 
iif  srienre  itnd  philoaophy,     Thoufili  it  might  not  be  difiicult 
to  add  even  to  Prof,  Fowler's  extended  list  of  testiuiunies 
tn  Hftcon's  influence  or  to  cite  still   other  anticipations  of 
Khcou'h  conceptions  than  those  that  are  here  with  so  nmeh 
i-arf  brought  together,  none  could  be  adduced  that  wonid  in 
lilt'  least  alter  the  estimate  to  be  drawn  ot  Bacon's  perform- 
ance.      Nor  will  the  e&timate  drawn  by  any  dispassionate 
judge  of  the  whole  evidence  differ  materially  (except  in  one 
pai-ticularj  from  Prof.  Fowler's  own.     Without  being  in  the 
least  blind  to  Bacon's  philosophic  and  Hcientific  deficiencies, 
^  "of.  Fowler  rests  upon  thoroughly  solid  grounds  his  claim 
|fl  high  place  in  the  roll  of  philosophic  thiukera.     "While 
Icon  (he  sa}^)  undoubtedly  did  not  possess  any  extensive 
r  precise  acquaintance  with  any  single  branch  of  science. 
1  while,  in  some  respects,  his  writings  did  not  keep  pace 
I  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  bia  range  of  vision  covered 
E  extraordinarily  vast  sweep  of  knowledge,  and  his  scientific 
bceptioDS  and  the  suggestions  which   from  time  to  time 
I  throws  out,  occasionally  show   a  marvellous  amount  of 
fccity  and  penetration.  "     This  is  a  sober  strain  compared 
with  the  indiscriminate  panegyric  that  used  to  be  heard,  but 
the  statement  is  perfectly  warranted  as  against  the  not  less 
nate  depreciation  of  Bacon  which  of  late  years  has 
wme  fashionable  among  scientific  authorities. 
^t  is  when  he  treats  or  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  touch 
\  the  question  of  Bacon's  influence  upon  his  successors 
bt  Prof.  Fowlitr's  footing  becomes  less  certain.     He  would 
1  represent  the  influence  as  very  considerable,  but  when 
24 
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he  pasaes   from  general  suruiiseB  to  specific  assertions  hU 
s lender uess    or     absence    of    grounds    becomes     only 
apparent.     He  does  not  indeed  repeat  the  coiumon  error  a 
Macaulay,    Fischer,    Remiisat   and   others,   and   imagine  I 
profound  influence  from  Bacon  on  his  immediate  snccesa 
Hobbea,  in  the  teeth  of  their  complete  difference  of  metht 
and  the  younger  thinker's  absolute  disregard  of  the  e\den 
But  if  he  finds  any  habit  of  thinking  that  may  with  soiiH 
reason  be  called  national,  he  must  ascribe  its  origination  1 
Bacon,  however  it  may  have  been  manifested  by  En-jhshj 
men  as  distinctly  before  as  after  him :  and  if  pbilosophio 
inquiry  in  England  has  at  a  later  time  taken  any  niarkaj 
directions,  these  must  he  supposed  to  have  been  indtcut< 
or  opened  np   by  Bacon,  though    hardly  anything  cau  I 
shown  to  have  been  farther  from  the  thouglit  of  the  }IK 
Instaurator.      Thus   Prof.   Fowler   refers    to   the    haliit  ( 
making  sharp  separation  of  Kehgion  and  Kcieuce,  Faith  a 
Iteason,  and  this,  though  not  (as  he  himself  notes)  pecuJ 
to  Enghsh  thinkers,  has  undoubtedly  I>een  very  marked  i 
the  greatest  of  them  from  Bacon  onwards  ;   but,  howevi 
the  fact  may  be  explained — by  national  chamcter  or  uthofl 
wise — the  habit  is  certainly  not  less  pronounced  in  thinkei 
of   Enplish    name   in    a   far  earlier   tune   and    quite   olhi 
circumstances,   for  example,  in    William   of   Ookhaiu. 
regaids  specific   doctrines,    one   or  two   of   Prof.    Fnwlei 
points  may  he  a  little  more  particularly  noticed. 

He  supposes  that  Bacon's  notion  of  a  lower  soul  in  nui 
shared   by  the  brutes  and  materially  generated,  "may  i 
unnaturally  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  materi^ 
istic  hj'potheses  as  to  the  formation  of  the  soul  in  getien 
among    his    successors,    with    whom    the    twofold    divjsiq 
disappeared".       The    facts    by    no    means    hear    out 
supposition.      Hobbes,   if   Hobbes   is   meant,   came   by  1 
malerialism  not  through  any  process  of  dropping  part  of  t 
earlier  conception  of  separate  souls,  but  through   being  i 
overmastered  by  the  idea  of  the  new  (or  revived}  mechanioi 
philosophy  as   to   ignore   the   subjectivity  of   mind    in 
eagerness   to  express  all   experienced   change   in   terms  i 
motion.     Locke's  Bjieculatione,  too,  as  to  whether  it  i 
not  have  pleased  the  Deity  to  "  superadd  to  matter  a  facufl 
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of  thinking,"  such  as  he  had  analysed  it  phenomenally,  are 
obviously  not  less  alien  from  the  ancient  metaphysical 
doctrine  in  Bacon's  or  any  other  version.  In  tnith,  after 
Bacon,  it  was  not  only  the  distinction  of  lower  and  higher 
souls  that  disappeared,  but  (by  the  growth  partly  of  physical 
and  partly  of  psychological  science)  the  whole  of  that  earlier 
way  of  thinking,  which  Bacon  himself  had  been  content  to 
pass  on. 

Take  next  Prof.  Fowler's  remark,  on  occasion  of  Bacon's 
enumeration  of  mental  faculties  and  naive  statement  of  their 
nmtual    relations,    that    **  the    sharp    line   of   demarcation 
drawn  here  and  in  similar  passages  between  the  office  of  the 
so-called  faculties  was  a  common  feature  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  has  only 
been  replaced  in  comparatively  recent  times  by  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  our  various  mental  opera- 
tions and  of  the  number  of  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
some  even  of  those  psychical  acts  which  at  first  sight  appear 
the  simplest".     Here  it   is   not  expressly  stated   that   the 
English  psychologists  in  these  centuries  were  led  by  Bacon 
to  divide   the  mind   into    '  faculties ' ;    but   if  it   had    been 
remembered  that  it  was  precisely  the  English  psychologists, 
beginning  with  Hobbes  in  the  very  generation  after  Bacon, 
who  first  took  up  the  ground  they  have  always  since  main- 
tained against  the  *  faculty  '-hypothesis,  there  could  hardly 
have  been  a  stronger  proof  given  that  Bacon  exercised  no 
influence  at    all   upon    the  most   characteristically  English 
movement    witliin    modern    mental    philosophy — the    con- 
tinuous  pursuit   of   psychological    inquiry   in   the   spirit   of 
positive    science.      When,    therefore,    after    particularising 
some  others  of  Bacon's  antiquated   psychological  notions, 
Prof.  Fowler  proceeds  to  say  that  **it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  these  speculations,  crude  as  some  of  them  are,  the 
beginnings  of  much  of  the  later  English  psychologj'  which 
became  so  famous  in  the  hands  of  Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  and 
others,"  one  can  only  express  surprise  that  he  should  be  able 
to  see  it,  at  least  as  regards  Locke  and  Hume.^     As  for  the 

^  The  case  is  different  with  Reid,  who  was  a  strenuous  iiphohier — in 
British  psycholojjy  the  reviver — of  the  *  faculty  '-hypothesis  ;  and  Keid. 
we  know,  had  an  unbounded  veneration  for  Bacon.     It  is  not  indeed 
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anticipations  which  Prof.  Fowler  thinks  he  finds  in  Bacon 
of  later  ethical  ideas,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  note  his  own 
admission  that  Bacon  **  nowhere  expressly  discusses  the 
fundamental  questions  of  Morals,  such  as  the  grounds  of 
Moral  Obligation  or  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Faculty," — ^in 
short,  attempts  neither  of  the  characteristic  tasks  that 
English  thinkers  have  set  before  them  in  the  one  other 
department  of  mental  philosophy,  besides  psychology,  which 
they  have  specially  cultivated. 

Altogether,  it  can  by  no  means  be  maintained  that  Bacon's 
greatness  lay  in  his  definite  anticipation  of  coming  achieve- 
ments in  science  or  philosophy.  Science  and  philosophy,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
exactly  where  they  are,  though  he  had  never  been  or  never 
written ;  and  there  are  other  names  in  Bacon's  centurj'  of 
which  it  would  be  rash  so  to  speak.  Does  Bacon  therefore 
fall  out  of  the  first  rank  of  philosophical  thinkers?  That  is 
a  question  of  a  rather  vain  description,  which  different 
people  will  answer  differently ;  but  the  most  strenuous  of 
his  depreciators  will  find  it  hard  to  name  another  thinker  of 
the  second  class  who  can  be  compared  with  him  for  breadth 
of  view.  As  a  preache?'  in  a  time  of  intellectual  uprising  he 
has  never  had  an  equal. 

necessary  to  suppose  that  he  borrowed  from  Bacon  in  this  particular. 
Still  it  is  significant  that  his  view  of  the  mind's  *  faculties '  or  *  i>ower8.' 
however  elaborately  worked  out,  is  almost  as  naTive  and  imscientitic  ax 
Bacon's  own . 
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This  short  account  by  a  man  of  science  of  one  who  was 
more  than  a  man  of  letters  presents  some  notable  features. 
The  biographical  part,  consisting  of  forty-four  pages  in  all, 
is  less  detailed  than  could  be  wished  or  might  have  been 
expected  :  still  the  author,  with  characteristic  art,  has  man- 
aged to  convey  by  a  few  firm  strokes  a  very  distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  maimer  of  man  that  Hume  was  ;  and,  few  as  the 
pages  are,  they  yet  include  well-selected  representative 
extracts  not  only  from  Hume's  charming  conespondence 
but  also  from  the  more  popular  of  his  essays.  He  is  thus  not 
inadequately  portrayed  on  most  of  his  sides  ;  nor  are  his 
foibles  and  prejudices  by  any  means  forgotten  in  the  general 
picture  that  is  given  of  placid  strength  of  mind  and  character. 
In  particular,  the  reader  may  carry  away  from  the  sketch 
the  essentially  true  impression  of  Hume's  philosophical 
activity— that  here  was  a  man  fitted  as  few  have  ever  been 
to  sound  all  the  deepest  questions  of  human  concern,  yet 
withal  one  who  did  not  live  for  that  kind  of  work.  The 
precocious  development  of  Hume's  speculative  ardour  was 
followed  by  its  contented  repression  in  mature  years ;  while  his 
striving  after  momentary  efifect  and  personal  distinction  is 
visible  alike  in  the  more  than  candid  self-exposure  of  his 
earlier  philosophical  manner,  and,  when  that  failed  of  the 
mark,  in  the  polished  reserve  and  studied  innuendo  of  his  later. 
Prof.  Huxley  makes  no  pretence  that  he  is  dealing  with  one 
of  the  loftier  spirits  of  the  race.  But  if  there  is  one  man 
more  than  another  whose  thinking  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  these  days  it  is  Hume,  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  can  have  no 
more  fitting  interpreter  than  a  man  of  science. 

Though  he  shows  his  sense  of  its  exceeding  importance 

*  By  Professor  Huxley.    (*En«»liali  Men  of  Letters  Series,'  edited  bv 
Jolin  Morley.)     London  :  Macniillan,  1879.     Pp.  208.     {Mind,  iv.  270.)  ' 
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by  giviug  to  the  Philosophy  more  than  thiee- fourths  of  tboj 
whole  space   at   his   comiiiantl.    Prof.   Huxley   does  not  i 
course  aim  at  producing  a  balanced  exposition  of  the  wbolej 
When  he  has  traced  Hume's  account  of  the  origin  of  know 
ledge  up  to  the  point  when  the  <,'eneraiiBing  and  ohjectifyiud 
agency  of  lianguage  comes  into  play  in  the  form  of  propof 
tious,  he  is  forced  to  confine  himself  to  those  philosophic 
topics   that  are   of  more  general  interest   lo  mankind, 
which,  probably  on  that  account,  were  those  that  coutintii 
to   engage    Hume's   own  thoughts   after  the  wider-raugiiifl 
activity  of   his  youthful  intellect  was  spent.      Upon 
subjects  as  Miracles  in  relution  to  the  Order  of  Nature,  tha 
Soul,  Theism,  Ac,  Hume's  ideas  get,  in  some  eighty  p»g( 
that  sympathetic  exposition,  mixed  with  vigorous  and  i 
pendent  criticism,  that  was  to  be  expected  from  his  presei 
interpreter.     In  this  placii,  however,  we  may  rather  note  I 
few  points  in  Prof.  Huxley's  treatment  of  the  foundationl 
of  Hume's  philosophy,  which  he  has  sought  to   repair  i 
make  good  in  the  light  of  more  advanced  knowledge. 

He  would  amend  the  sdieme  of  the  sources  of  knowledgl 
by   adding  to   Hume's   enumeration    of    the    senHeB. 
nmscular   sense,    which  had  not  come  into  view  in  Kume'^ 
time"  ;  by  extruding  the  passions  or  emotions  (Hume's  b 
called  '  impressions  of  reflexion')  as  being  all  of  them  " 
plex   states   arising   fi'om   the   close  association  of  ideas  i 
pleasure  and  pain  with  other  ideas"  ;  hut,  chiefly,  by  pnttttiuj 
"  as  ultimate  irresolvable  facts  of  conscious  experience  "  thi 
feelings  or  "  impressions  of  relation."  namely,  co-existeuc* 
succesHion.  similarity  and  dissimilarity.     He   is,  of  com 
perplexed  by  Hume's  unaccountable  wavering  in  the  matt4 
of  Belations,  and  sees  the  need  of  making  a  clear  and  decisivi 
affirmation  on  this  all-important  head:  but.  whatever  tuftj 
be  said  against  Hume's  uncertain  enumeration  of  the  fon 
elements,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  Prof.  Huxley  to  prove  hifl 
own  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  knowledge  as  exhibttc 
by   any  human  mind.     Nor  is  his  statement  of  the  mate 
elements   up  to  the  mark  of  modern  psychological  sciencj 
when  he  is  content,  under  the  head  of  8ensationB,  to  i 
to  the  usual  five  senses  "  Resistance  (the  muscular  Bense),*! 
and   makes  "  Pleasure  and  Pain  "  a  co-ordinate  chief  hu 
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Impressions  (1)  of  Sensation,  (2)  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  (8) 
of  Kelations  (as  above),  are  hardly  an  adequate  scheme  of 
the  **  (\)ntentfi  of  the  Mind  '\ 

How  the  impressions  arise  or  come  to  pass  in  conscious- 
ness is  the  next  question  dealt  with,  and  here  Prof.  Huxley, 
while  noting  again  a  want  of  decision  in  Hume's  answers, 
due  fas  he  thinks)  partly  to  his  apparent  unfamiliarity  with 
even  such  knowledge  of  the  physiological  conditions  of 
consciousness  as  was  then  current,  declares  for  himself  "  that 
the  materials  of  consciousness  are  products  of  cerebral  activity,'* 
**  effects  or  products  of  material  phenomena,"  or,  as  he 
says  more  explicitly  in  another  connexion,  '*  products  of  the 
inherent  properties  of  the  thinking  organ,  in  which  they  lie 
potentially,  before  they  are  called  into  existence  by  their 
appropriate  causes  ".  In  calling  them,  however,  effects  of 
material  phenomena,  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  means 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  idealistic  position — **that  when- 
ever those  states  of  consciousness  which  we  call  sensation  or 
emotion  or  thought  come  into  existence,  complete  investi- 
gation will  show  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  they  are 
preceded  by  those  other  phenomena  of  consciousness  to 
which  we  give  the  names  of  matter  and  motion".  And 
whether  these  phenomena,  in  the  last  resort,  are  due  to  the 
evolution  of  the  mind  as  a  **  Leibnizian  monad  or  Fichtean 
world-generating  ego,"  or  are  symbols  (not  copies)  of  "a  real 
something"  in  relation  with  **  the  part  of  that  something 
which  we  call  the  nervous  system  " — are  two  suppositions 
which,  in  his  view,  are  equally  possible  in  themselves  and 
equally  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  either  of  them 
exclusively  established. 

There  is  some  verj'  striking  expression,  on  p.  81,  in  the 
short  development  of  this  view,  but  the  author  seems  open 
to  the  charge  of  not  keeping  sufficiently  apart  two  different 
kinds  of  consideration.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  meaning 
in  saying  that  sensations  arise  when  certain  changes  are 
effected  in  the  nervous  system,  and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
do  not  arise  without  such  antecedents  or  (more  strictly) 
accompaniments.  There  is  also  a  good  meaning  in  saving 
that  the  physiological  accompaniments  have  themselves  an 
expression  in  terms  of  conscious  experience,  and,  from  this 
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higher  point  of  view,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  the  absolute 
conditions  of  mind  which   the  materialists  suppose.     Bill 
whtit  is  of  chief  importance  is  that  the  two  points  of  view 
should  be  clearly  severed,  and  this  they  hardly  are  when  i 
is  said  that  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  ice,  are.  in  till 
"idealistic  ''  point  of  view,  to  be  regarded  as  "  preceded  1 
those  other  phenomena  of  consciousness  to  which  we  ({ivj 
the  names  of  matter  and  motion".      From  the   idealist 
which  is  the  philosophical,  point  of  view,  there  is  in  trut^ 
no  question  of  a  relation  of  sensation  or  other  Bubjective  « 
perience  to  anything  that  is  ever  called  matter  and  motiai 
When  we  speak  of  such  a  relation,  we  arj  at  the  other  jmtn 
of  view — the  point  of  view  of  positive  science.     The  qiiestioi 
of  the  "origin"   of  states  of  consciousness  is,  in   (uct.  i 
ambiguous  one  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  added,  makes  it  eBp< 
ally  important  in  describing  their  physical  relatiouK,  wlitel 
is  one  question,  not  to  speak  of  them  as   "  products" 
"effects"  of  nervous  processes,  when  sucVi  terms,   If  at  I 
strictly  interpreted,  must  be  held  to  exclude,  or  at  all  eveulj 
prejudge,  the  other,  or  philosophical,  question.     It  ia  [lo^ibl 
that    Hume    refiained    fiom    such    a  statement    i 
Huxley  offers  lesb  fiom  igiioiance  (if  such  phyaioloKV  »s  WW 
accessible  to  bnn  than  Ijecause  he  remembered  that  lie  x 
engaged  upon  a  philosophical  inquu-y. 

On  the  bistont  question  of  Innate  Idea^  so  lightly  skiutii 
over  by  Hume.  Prof.  Huxley  takes  occasion  to  quute  hjU 
passages    from    Descartes'    minor    writings,    which    sboul 
be    noted    by   students    of    the    history   of    philosophy 
showing  how  circumspect  that   thinker  could  be,  when  1 
chose,  in  bis  statement  of  the  relation  of  reason  t«  txy< 
ence  in  knowledge.     More  |)articularly,  they  prove  him  I 
have  clearly  anticipated  the  kind  of  answer  whiib  tieiUn 
in  the  Noiavoux  Essais,  takes,  and  usually  gets,  the  credit  d 
having  made  to  the  arguments  of  Locke.     Li  I'umpariM 
with  Descartes,  Hume  is  rightly  charged  by  his  critic  will 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  import  of  the  questitiu  a 
an  inadequate  resolution  of  it. 

Kighlly,  too  (as  I  think) — to  refer  but  to  one  other  {miaj 
of  the  detailed  exposition — does  ProfesBor  Huxley,  wha 
dealing  with  Hume's  account  of  "Abstract  Ideivs."   in  rela 
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tion  to  language,  lay  stress  on  the  different  cases  of  concepts, 
as  they  stand  related  or  not  to  definite  percepts.  While 
highly  abstract  quahties  of  things  or  relations  amongst  things 
may  safely  be  pronounced  unthinkable  without  the  help  of 
definite  marks  and  signs,  it  has  been  too  readily  assumed  by 
nominalists  that  the  corresponding  words  are  in  like  manner 
indispensable  to  the  mind's  comprehension  of  sensible  objects. 
In  spite  of  what  Berkeley,  once  for  all,  so  triumphantly 
urged  against  the  easy-going  assumption  of  conceptualist 
thinkers — that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  definite 
representation  of  generals  than  of  singulars — the  circum- 
stances in  which  concepts  are  formed  are  in  fact  so  different 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  any  hard  and  fast 
statement  as  to  the  representability  or  non-representability 
of  generals.  When  definite  percepts  are  experienced  with 
well-marked  common  features  overpowering  individual  dif- 
ferences, it  is  quite  intelligible,  according  to  psychological 
law,  that  there  should  arise  representatively  some  schema 
more  or  less  definite  which  for  purposes  of  (general)  thought 
may  stand  for  the  multitude  of  singulars.  This  seems  to  be 
the  view  that  Prof.  Huxley  seeks  to  express  in  less  technical 
language,  and  in  illustration  he  very  happily  refers  to  Mr. 
Galton's  production  of  the  typical  face  of  a  class  by  super- 
position of  portraits  of  similar  individuals  on  the  same 
photographic  plate. 

The  earlier  chapter  on  **  The  Object  and  Scope  of  Philo- 
sophy,*' w4th  which  Prof.  Huxley  passes  to  the  second  and 
more  serious  part  of  his  task,  deserves,  in  conclusion,  to  be 
still  more  particularly  noted.  Though  it  may  not  contain 
anything  that  is  unfamiliar  to  philosophical  students,  it  is 
really,  for  its  length,  a  very  good  statement  of  the  meaning 
of  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  sciences,  and  also,  more 
especially,  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  psychology. 
Taking  Kant's  famous  statement  of  the  business  of  Philo- 
sophy— that  it  answers  the  three  questions:  **What  can 
I  know?"  **What  ought  I  to  do?"  and  "  For  what  may 
I  hope  ?  "  and  bringing  back  the  last  two  questions  to  the 
first,  he  proceeds  to  maintain  that,  while  that  question 
is  distinct  from  the  question  of  Science  or  the  Sciences : 
^•What  do  I  know?"  it  can  be  answered,  in  its  different 
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bearings,  only  by  reference  to  the  results  of  one  branch  nC  I 
scieuce,  namely  Psychology,  which  investigates  the  sctiul  I 
contents  of  the  mind.  Here  are  some  of  his  Beiitencws.  i 
l>eartng  on  the  question  of  the  scientific  standing  of  Psychfv  | 
logy  :— 

"Psychology  is  a  part  of  the  science  of  life  or  biology,! 
which  differs  from  the  other  branches  of  that  science  merely  f 
in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  psychical,  instead  of  tho 
phyBical,  phenomena  of  life.  As  there  is  an  anatomy  of  thai 
body,  so  there  is  an  anal(uuy  of  the  mind:  the  psychologist i 
dissects  mental  phenomena  into  elementary  states  of  con- 1 
sciousness  as  the  anatomist  resolves  limbs  into  tissues  an<lf 
tissues  into  cells.  ,  .  ,  As  the  physiologist  inquires  into  thel 
way  in  which  the  so-called  '  fimctions '  of  the  body  are! 
performed,  so  the  psychologist  studies  the  so-called 'faculties' I 
of  the  mind.  .  .  .  On  whatever  ground  we  tenri  physiology 
science,  psychology  is  entitled  to  the  same  apiiellation." 

Nothing,  again,  could  be  more  pointed  than  his  rejection  od 
Comte's  plea  against  the  possibility  of  mental  introspection/ 
and  wlieu  Hume  himself — in  the  remarkable  paesagt:  of  IhA^ 
Introduction  to  the  Human  Nature,  where  he  argues  for  a 
fcstensiiiu  of  the  area  of  psychological   observation  to  the  j 
broader  field  of  human  social  activity — seems  for  a  momenU 
to  anticipate  Comte's  view  in  a  more  guarded  form,  PrO-l 
fessor  Huxley  is  immediately  ready  with  the  verj"  portinenll 
remark  that  "the  manner  in  which  Hume  constantly  refetl 
to  the  observation  of  the  contents  and  the  processes  of  bil 
own  mind   clearly  shows   that   he   hae   here   inadvertent!^ 
overstated  the  case  ".     It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  oni 
"man  of  science "^and  him  a  leader  among  his  fellows- 
who  can  enter  so  8™patbeticaily  and  thoroughly  into  th^ 
conditions  of  psychological  inquiry ;   and  it  may  be   hopt 
that  his  words  will  not  fall  idly  upon  ears  that  are  deaf  td 
voices  from  within  the  psychological  camp  itself.     Frofessoq 
Huxley's  appreciation  of  the  scientific  oharataer  of  Paychi 
logy  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  different  opinion- 
specious  but  hollow^to  which  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  I 
lately  committed  himself  in  a  bright  review  of  a  dull  I 
(see  Nature.  December  19,  1878). 


THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL.» 

This  is  an  examination  of  Mill's  chief  metaphysical  positions 
as  set  forth  or  implied  in  his  dififerent  works,  six  topics  beinp; 
selected  for  discussion,  namely,  Consciousness,  Body  and 
Mind,  Primary  Qualities  of  Matter,  Causation  and  Uni- 
formity of  Nature,  Mathematical  Axioms  and  Necessaiy 
Truths,  General  Ideas.  A  short  introductory  sketch  of  the 
historical  evolution  of  Modern  Philosophy,  with  a  more 
detailed  consideration  of  Mill's  particular  Antecedents,  and 
a  few  words  of  Epilogue,  make  up  the  other  contents  of  the 
volume. 

The  author,  who  seems  implicitly  to  follow  Prof.  Green 
in  philosophy,  does  in  fact  aspire  to  substitute  plain  speech 
as  regards  Mill  for  his  leader's  method  of  innuendo.  Shar- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  ICnglish  mind  touched  its  high- 
water  mark  in  philosophy  a  whole  century  ago,  he  seeks  to 
make  it  good  not  by  oblique  hints  but  by  showing  the 
precise  particulars  in  which  so  much  later  a  thinker  as  Mill, 
who  is  thought  by  many  and  doubtless  thought  himself  to 
be  more  advanced,  falls  below  the  level  then  attained  by 
Hume ;  and  this  is  clearly  the  right  way  to  set  to  work  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  a  generation  that  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  nurtured  on  Mill  rather  than  Hume.  Nor,  as 
it  happens,  could  the  most  devout  believer  in  Mill  find  any 
fault  with  the  tone  of  his  present  depreciator.  We  have 
here  a  perfectly  sober  attempt  from  one  intellectual  point 
of  view  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mill's  achievement  from 
another  ;  and  the  critic  is  even  anxious  to  make  plain,  as  far 
as  he  can,  the  exact  nature  of  his  own  philosophical  assump- 
tions, so  that  the  reader  may  fairly  judge  the  issues  of  the 
conflict. 

>Bv  W.  L.  Courtney, M. A.,  Fellow  of  New  Collej^e,  Oxford.  London: 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1879.     Pp.  156.     {Mind,  iv.  421.) 
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Tlie  interest  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  lies  iu  the  skirU 
of  Mill's  iiiimedia,te  antecedents.     AeRuming  his  aim  to  hail 
been  the  rescue  of  mathematies  aud  physics  from  tht?  wn 
of  human  knowledge  wrought  hy  Hume's  perverse  applici 
tiou  of  true  experieutialist  principles,  the  author  finds  llu 
he  was  influenced  chiefly  by  three  philosophical  movemeiita-.l 
belonging  to  the  interval  that  separated  him  from  Hume— ■ 
the  Common  Sense  movement  of  lleid  aud  hiu  snccessun,  ■¥ 
the  English  Psychological  raovemeiit  continued  after  Harlley^il 
by  James   Mill,  and   the   Positiviat   movement  of   Comtek 
while  from  the  great   German  movement  by  which  it  I 
hoved  him  most  to  have  profited,  he  learned  nothing  at  afl 
There  is  truth  in  the  sketch,  marked  as  it  is  by  an  hooM 
desire   to   seize    the   varied    features   of    Mill's    e; 
impressionable     intellect,     but    the    author    seems    hardlfj 
familiar  enough  (at  first  hand)  with  the  movements  I" 
had,  as  he  says,  an  effect  on  Mill  to  l>e  able  accumCely  fi 
appreciate  its  nature  and  extent  iu  the  different  cases. 
to  the  fundamental  assumptiou,  no  proof  whatever  is  addtu 
that  Mill  in  trying,  among  other  thJugs.  to  give  a  pbild 
sophical  rationale  of  mathematics  and  physics,  liad   Huind 
solvent  criticism  particularly  in  view,  or  was  moved  by  a 
thing  hut  a  natural  desire,  in  an  age  of  scientific  pro^ 
to  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  best-organised  bodtcafl 
human  knowledge  the  theory  of  its  origin  which  ca 
to  him  through  his  father  from  Hartley.  Berkeley  tmd  LdcU 
There   is   an    interesting   statement   of    Mill's   opinion 
Hume,  now  first  disinterred  by  Prof.  Bain  in  this  ituitiberj 
Mind  (No.  15,  p.  877),  which  at  first  sight  may  be  thouj 
to  lend  a  certain  countenance  to  the  view  often  expre 
before  that  Mill  set  himself  to  do  in  a  pusitivL-  constraol 
spirit  a  work  that  Hume  neglected  for  the  sport  uf  prickid 
the  bubbles  blown  by  metaphysicians ;  but  the  reference] 
to   the   historian    rather   than   the   philosopher,   or,    al 
events,  comes  to  very  little,  aud  I  can  find  no  real  ovid< 
anywhere  that  he  ever  was  much  influenced  iiae  way  < 
another  by  Hume.     That  he  should  not,  on  the  other  bai 
have   been   at   all    influenced   by   the   Kaittiau   luoveiii 
appears  remarkable   only   when   it   is   forgotten   what 
actual  conditions  of  philosophical  thinking  were  in  GngU 
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liiiiiiig  the  whole  generation  when  he  was  coining  to 
iiiivturity.  Mill  published  his  Loijic  in  1843  at  the  age  of 
'M.  Atter  that  time  and  that  achievement  he  might  siid 
liifi  odd  one  thing  or  anotlier  to  his  acqiiisitionB,  but  ho  was 
iM'i  likely  to  have  his  general  philosophical  view  materially 
hantjcd.  Now  what  likelihood  was  there  of  his  learning 
much  about  Kant  or  anything  about  Hegel  in  tht-  earher 
.lars?'  Even  Hamilton,  in  far  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, had  (or  shows)  almost  no  knuwledge  of  Hegel  and 
merely  general  knowledge  of  Kant.  Because  in  the 
_^-(3sent  generation  any  junior  ^Indent,  without  knowing 
~  irman,  can  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  coursL- 
f  modern  German  philosophy  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  it 
s  always  so,  and  to  judge  unfavotirably  of  Mill's  range  of 
culture  which  did  not  include  such  knowledge;  and  the 
mistake  is  the  more  easily  made  because  the  time  of  Mill's 
I'ffectivo  influence  on  his  contemporaiies  was  a  good  deal 
later  than  the  appearance  of  his  Logic,  and  coincided  with 
the  period  of  wider  and  widening  philosophical  information. 
But  upon  any  fair  appreciation  of  the  actual  circumstances 
of  Mill's  intellectual  development,  the  most  there  is  room 
for  is  ft  feeling  of  regret  that  one  who  had  such  a  power  to 
^^ufiuence  his  generation  should  not  have  been  familiar  with 
^■^  the  currents  of  thought  that  were  destined  to  affect  it. 

^B^  I  Tlitre  was  indet^d.  already  then,  accessible  in  EnKli>4l)  tbe  very 
dahoFftte  exposition  of  Kant'it  doctrine  contribiited  to  the  KneiKlopirdiu 
Lmidintniiu  in  five  articles  |' Kant.'  'Logic'  '  Melnphysics,'  'Moral 
rhilosopfa.v.'  '  Philosophy ')  by  Thomas  WirKiiiaii  from  1812  to  18*2.1 :  bnt 
the  labourB  of  this  laoat  enthiiBiostic  of  Eontiiui  students  are  hardly 
more  unknown  to  the  present  generation  than  ihey  seeni  to  have  )>eei] 
uiihtwded  by  his  oont«mporariea  ThoRC  whn  in  recent  yearx  have 
Hncc«eded  ut  lost  in  forcing  Kant  upon  the  attention  of  English  readers, 
apparently  know  nothing  of  the  heroic  eGFortB  thnt  were  vaiidy  spent 
inwards  thiit  end  more  than  Itfly  years  before.  Mr.  Malmffy  alone  aeenis 
lis  ypt  to  know  of  his  predeoeasor's  iiaJne  :  see  a  paper  on  '  Kant  and  his 
Furtiines  in  England.'  lately  contributed  by  hiui  to  the  Frinrst'in  Hn-itv, 
where  he  speaks  in'pasxing  of  "  an  article  in  the  Ktiejic.  LonrL  in  IH'JI  by 
Wirguian,  who  was  cnnsidertid  aa  an. enthnsiaat  abont  Eont  "--apparently 
ref«rring  to  the  article  on  '  Metaphysics '  (which  however  was  published 
as  early  as  1817).  This  article  oontnins  a  complete  tranatation  of  (he 
i'ToUgomina,  much  superior  to  the  later  translation  by  Bichardson  with 
which  Mr.  Mahaffy  connects  his  own.  Wirginan's  eiertioos  deserve 
some  day  to  be  fully  acknowledged.  He  illustrated  his  various  eiposi- 
I  loui  (except  the  *  Metaphysics ')  with  copperplate  diagrams  ihat  exhibit 
i)ic  main  doctrines  of  Kant's  philosophy  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
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And  even  this  regret  is  not  unmixed  with  satisfactioi 
the  very  limitations  oi  Mill's  philosophical  view   give  it  | 
peculiar  historical  value.     It  is  well   that  a   seriona  < 
should  once  have  heen  made  to  account  fi>r  hmunn  knov^ 
ledge  and  especially  science  from  the  point  of  view  of  indivj 
dtialistic  experieuce.     Nor  is  it  more  remarkable  that  lh)j 
task  should  not  have  been  attempted  till  the  time  when  tU 
point  of  view  was  about  to  become  discredited  than  it  is  thi| 
the  speculative  spirit  should  have  blazed  up  higher  than  e 
before  in  Hegel  after  the  course  of  modern  philosophy  dowa'l 
to  Kant  had  consisted  chiefly  in  a  movement  of  more  ftiidtT 
more  thorough  conciliation  of  the  two  opposite  principles  of  U 
Reason  and  Experience.     If  Mill's  Kxperientiahsm  was  ft  J 
mere  survival  out  of  due  season,  what  are  we  to  say  i 
Hegel's  Rationalism? 

In  his  critical  chapters  Mr.  Courtney  does  not 
many  points  against  Mill  that  have  not  been  made  by  othed 
before,  but  his  points  are  in  general  clearly  and  alwayl 
neatly  made,  and  the  criticism  may  be  profitably  read  I 
anybody  who  is  disposed  to  think  that  Mill  has  said  til 
last  word  on  the  topics  in  question.  That  the  case  for  K» 
perientialism  quite  breaks  down  when  Mill's  doctrine  I 
proved  defective  or  inconsistent,  is  more  than  the 
contends  for.  Sometimes  he  even,  by  indicating  and  IijiliI 
ing  unassailed  the  position  of  later  experientiiilisls,  app< 
to  suggest  that  it  is  rather  Mill's  individualism  that  ia  | 
fault  than  the  general  philosophical  altitude  which  so  n 
thinkers  of  modern  times  have  found  theDiselves  more  t 
more  driven  to  take  up ;  but  more  probably  the  culourlei 
references  to  later  phases  of  Ex  perientialism  are  to  be  nil 
derstood  rather  as  suggesting  a  measure  of  Mill's  backwM 
nese  in  relation  to  his  age  than  as  meaning  anything  in  tfai 
way  of  approval.  Remarks  like  that  at  p.  fi2 — "  So  littif 
is  it  true  that  association  explains  thought  that  the  revere 
is  the  case :  it  is  thought  which  explains  the  possibility  ti 
association  "  ;  or  like  that  at  p.  9'2  (often  repeated)  — '"  Sa^ 
cessive  sensations  can  give  rise  to  the  conception  of  as 
cession  of  sensations  only  if  there  be  a  mind  present  to  c 
sensation,  holding  them  in  due  relations  to  one  another  ii 
transforming  into  permanencies  the  perishing  series  of  bbdi 
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iinpressiouK  *' ;  bear  in  reality  as  much  against  the  later  and 
wider  as  against  the  earlier  and  narrower  interpretation  of 
Experience.  And  the  reply,  it  may  at  once  be  added,  which 
they  are  most  likely  now-a-days  to  evoke  from  the  ex- 
perientialist,  is  simply  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  psychological  analysis,  or  held  to 
be  a  bar  to  such  theorising  upon  psychological  data  as  Mill, 
to  the  best  of  his  lights,  essayed.  Their  value,  ever  since 
Kant  first  began  to  give  tliem  their  current  mode  of  expres- 
sion, has  lain  in  the  warning  they  contain  for  the  psycho- 
logical philosopher  (or  philosophical  psychologist)  as  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  Of  themselves,  they 
give  no  insight.  Are  **  sensations ''  to  which  a  **  mind  "  must 
be  present  for  holding  them  together,  mental  or  not-mental  ? 
If  not-mental,  how  come  they  to  pass  into  mental  forms? 
If  mental,  then  **mind"  is  already  given  in  *' sensation,*' 
and  there  is  not  anything  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
knowledge  beyond  a  full  enumeration  of  psychological  factors, 
all  equally  phenomenal  with  (however  otherwise  ditferent 
from)  so-called  bare  sensation.  Or  at  all  events  it  is  onlv 
through  foregone  psychological  investigation,  pursued  in  the 
spirit  of  the  positive  sciences,  tliat  the  philosophical  ques- 
tion can  be  determined.  This  is  the  true  note  of  Experi- 
entialism  late  or  early. 

We  may  select  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Courtney's  per- 
formance his  discussion  of  Mill's  view  of  the  genesis  of  the 
notion  of  pjxtension.  Here  he  can  directly  confront  Mill 
with  Hume,  and  here  he  is  dealing  with  a  subject  that  above 
all  others  has  engaged  the  attention  of  recent  psychologists. 
On  the  whole,  his  opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  the  later  psycho- 
logy leaves  the  question  very  much  where  it  was,  and  that 
Mill  in  particular,  though  fairly  facing  the  great  difficulty 
of  transforming  a  succession  of  sensations  in  time  into  an 
order  of  co-existence  in  space,  does  in  reality  advance  no 
whit  beyond  Hume  and  is  rather  less  deft  than  his  artful 
predecessor  in  covering  up  the  weakness  of  the  "  sensationalist " 
position.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Courtney  shows,  by  his  re- 
marks and  references  at  p.  96,  that  be  knows  next  to  nothing 
of  the  later  scientific  investigations  (chiefly  German)  which 
nobody   should  now  touch   the  question  of  Space  without 
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having  mastered :  and  even  as  regards  Hume  he  betravB 
certain  want  of  intimate  knowledg;e,  or  at  any  ratu  he  inisM»  I 
the  poiutB  ou  which  it  is  of  real  interest  to  make  a  cntn-  I 
parison  between  him  and  Mill.     Hume,  he  tells  ub,  proposed  I 
to  derive  the  idea  of  extension  from  sensations  of  colour,  but. 
with  characteristic  cleverness,  turned  the  mere  sequence  otl 
sense- impressions  thus  obtained  into  the  required  co-exist-l 
ence  of  (.:oloured  parts  by  quietly  saying  that  the  eye  gives  I 
the   impression    of   coloured  points   disposed   in    a   certain  I 
manner.     On  the  other  band,  Mill,  as  we  know,  first  ur^^l 
the  importance  of  the  muscular  sense  in  conjunction  withr 
touch  for  the  generation  of  the  notioji  of  extensiou;  but.  m| 
he  thinks  that  we  can  never  thus  get  beyond  a  succession  <: 
sensations  in  time,  he  would  explain  the  element  of  co-exisM 
ence  in  the  case  by  having  recourse  at  last  to  a  power  in  tbei. 
eye  of  taking  in  a  manifold  of  sensations  practically  at  oiie«,I 
the  action  of  the  ocular  muscles  proceeding  habitually  '  in  a 
time  too  short   for  computation ".     Now  whatever  ui»y  1 
said  against  the  position   thus  taken  up  by  Mill — and   hej 
certainly  (as  it  seems  to  me)  laj's  himself  open  to  tlie  cbbtf 
of  asserting  something  ver>'  like  an  original  intuition  nfspai 
after  all — this  is  to  he  said  for  bim,  that  be  seeks  to  allow 
for  the  respective  contributions  of  sight  and  touch  to  tb^ 
genesis  of  the  notion,  that  he  thinks  of  the  two  ae  having  toj 
be  somehow  equated,  and  that  be  accentuates  the  presence! 
of  the  muscular  factor  in  both  cases;  and  these,  it  must  t 
allowed,  are  considerable  advances  beyond  the  position 
Hume  as  stated  by  Mr,   Courtney.     But,  in  point  of  fiu 
the  position  of  Hume  is  very  insufbciently  stated  by  MrJ 
Courtney.      Hume   does   by   no   means   overlook   toucb 
equally  with   sight  a  source  of  the  idea  of  extension ;   boj 
does  not  forget  that  visible  and  tangible  extension  have  I 
be  equated   (though  he  very  coolly  assumes  that  there  is  nm 
difficulty  in  the  matter — as  if  Berkeley  had  never  been !)  z 
and  he  even  signalises  the  psychological  fact  of  a  "  senBationi 
of  motion  "  (though  he  strangely  connects  it  only  with  toachl 
— never  with  sight,  and  labours  with  a  most  perverse   in4 
genuity  to  prove  it  of  no  account  for  the  genesis  of  the  nDtinif 
of  space).     Not  only  does  Mr.  Courtney  tell  iis  nothing  o 
all  this,  which  is  just  what  ia  most  interesting  in  any  t 
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parison  of  the  two  thinkers,  but  he  even  distorts  the  h'ttle 
he  does  tell  when  he  represents  Hume  as  saying  that  we 
obtain  a  **  sequence*'  of  selise-impressions  by  the  eye — the 
eye  which  Hume  so  curiously  thinks  of  only  as  resting. 
As  regards  Mill,  T  should  like  to  add,  in  support  of  what  was 
said  before,  that  his  discussion  of  the  psychological  question 
of  Space  in  the  Exa?nination  and  of  the  corresponding  philo- 
sophical question  in  the  Logic  affords  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  my  mind  that  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
remarkable  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time  filling 
part  ii.  of  Hume's  Treatise,  Surely  he  could  never  have 
passed  this  by  in  total  silence,  if  his  object  had  been,  as  we 
lire  t(^ld  by  tlie  Oxford  critics,  to  save  mathematical  science 
from  Hume's  devouring  maw.  ^ 

Mr.  Courtney  fancies  he  has  discovered  a  radical  incon- 
sistency between  Mill's  positions  in  the  Examination  and 
in  the  Logic.  **  The  fact  is,"  says  he  (p.  79),  *'  that  Mill 
as  an  inductive  logician  supposes  that  phenomena  (objective 
facts)  are  immediately  cognised  by  us,  while  Mill  as  a  psy- 
chologist, a  critic  of  Hamilton  and  a  metaphysician,  supposes 
that  phenomena,  the  facts  as  immediately  cognised  by  us, 
are  mere  subjective  presentations "  ;  and  he  says  so  more 
particularly  because  of  remarks  like  this,  which  to  his 
**  amazement "  he  reads  in  the  Logic — *  Propositions  are 
not  assertions  respecting  our  ideas  of  things,  but  assertions 
respecting  the  things  themselves'.  Others  in  their  turn 
may  be  amazed,  after  all  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  of 
late  respecting  *  material'  or  'matter-of-fact'  logic,  that  a 
statement  like  this  of  Mill's  should  not  be  held  to  be  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  a  sort  of  idealism  :  over  and  over  again  the 
*  matter-of-fact '  logicians  have  declared  that,  in  dealing  with 
facts  and  things  regarded  as  objective,  they  mean  to  pre- 
judice in  no  way  the  ulterior  metaphysical  question.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  point  to  remind  his  critic  that  Mill  himself 

*  In  the  Autobiography^  p.  69,  he  mentions  only  the  Essays  {i,e.,  the 
Inquiry)  among  his  philosophical  reading  ;  and  it  is  not  the  Inquiry,  with 
its  passing  reference  to  Mathematics  in  a  single  paragraph,  that  can  have 
set  nim  (though  it  set  Kant  from  another  point  of  view)  upon  defending 
the  reality  of  mathematical  science.  On  the  whole,  in  the  absence  of 
external  evidence,  it  might  be  doubted,  upon  the  internal  evidence, 
whether  Mill  ever  read  the  Treatise. 
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knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about  in  speaking,  as  a 
logician,  of  *  facts '  and  *  things  * ;  see  the  passage  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Logic  (bk.  i.  2,  1) :  '  When  I  say,  The  sun 
is  the  cause  of  day,  ...  I  mean  that  a  certain  physical  fact, 
which  is  called  the  sun's  presence  {and  which  in  the  ultifnate 
analysis  resolves  itself  into  sensations,  not  ideas),  causes,  &c.* 
And  the  important  chapter  iii.,  *  Of  the  Things  denoted  by 
Names,*  which  until  the  Examination  appeared  was  Mill's 
chief  contribution  to  metaphysical  theory  (but  which,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Courtney  hardly  touches),  surely  does  not  err 
in  the  direction  of  Realism. 

As  a  last  remark,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Courtney  is 
rather  apt,  considering  the  size  of  his  work,  to  run  away 
from  his  subject  or  to  come  up  to  it  only  after  a  deal  of 
galloping  through  the  centuries  of  philosophical  thinking; 
and  his  statements  when  he  is  at  the  gallop  are  apt  to  be 
looser  than  they  need  be.     The  '*two  centuries  from  Des- 
cartes to  Hegel "  (p.  2)  were  not  two,  and  there  is  consider- 
able vagueness  in  the  author's  next  following  reference  to  a  * 
'*  period  commencing  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  ending 
in  the  eighteenth,"  whether  he  means  it  or  not  to  be  same 
as  the  **two  centuries"  just  before  mentioned.     On  p.  4, 
Leibniz  is  oddly  made  to  follow  upon  Hume ;    and   what 
is  meant  by  the  "endless  analysis  of  Wolflf"?     There  is  a 
three-page  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Universals  in  chap.  ix. 
that  might  be  more  accurate  ;  and  even  the  occasional  re- 
ferences to  particular  thinkers  are  not  so  precise  as  they 
should  have  been  if  they  were   to  be  made  at  all.     Here  is 
one  (p.  115):  **  Kant  denied  the  Power  of  the  individual 
Self  over  Volition  and  Action,  and  in  that  sense  denied  Free 
Will  to  the  Ego ;   on  the  other  hand.  Free  Will,  as  shown 
in  Morality,  is  brought  back  again  ".     When  Kant,  in  Mr. 
Courtney's  phrase,  '*  brought   back  again"  Free  Will,  was 
it  not  to  an   ** individual    Self"  that  he  ascribed  it?     The 
assertion  is  led  up  to  through  some  other  sentences,  but  they 
do  nothing  to  mend  it. 
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Dk.  Bastian  has  put  into  these  seven  hundred  pages  the 
result  of  not  a  httle  independent  thought  and  inquiry,  besides 
reproducing  in  a  convenient  form  a  good  part  of  wliat  is 
generally  known  upon  his  subject.  Apparently,  he  has  not 
aimed  at  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  present  state  of 
research  into  **  brain  as  an  organ  of  mind".  Even  on  topics 
that  specially  occupy  his  attention,  his  information,  wide 
and  varied  though  it  be,  is  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  reader's 
natural  expectation.  For  example,  he  discusses  the  question 
of  the  localisation  of  cerebral  functions  as  it  was  left  by  Dr. 
Ferrier  in  1877,  and  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  later  investi- 
gations of  Goltz,  Munk  and  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  large  reference  to  views  propounded  by  himself  more 
than  ten  years  back,  before  the  new  era  of  experimental 
activity  began.  It  would  seem  that  he  has  been  mainly 
concerned,  during  the  whole  interval,  to  note  those  particular 
advances  in  neurological  science  that  had  a  bearing  on  his 
own  earlier  views.  These,  we  may  take  it,  are  now  set  forth 
in  the  present  volume  with  full  maturity  of  expression ;  and 
our  interest  is  to  understand  what  are  the  special  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  mind  in  relation  to  the  brain  or 
nervous  system  which  so  painstaking  and  enthusiastic  a 
worker  as  Dr.  Bastian  professes  to  have  made. 

The  book  has  a  certain  disorderly  appearance  from  the 
way  in  which  neurological  and  psychological  chapters  are 
mixed  up  throughout ;  and  the  treatment,  in  detail,  is  not  in 
fact  as  clear  and  orderly  as  it  might  be,  especially  in  those  more 
important  chapters  towards  the  close  where  the  threads  of  the 
whole  inquiry  are  drawn  together.    It  is  not  very  easy  to  make 

» By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Pathologi- 
cal Aiiatomv  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  Collej^'e,  London.  With 
184  Illustrations.     London :  Kegan  Paul,  1880.     Pp.  708.     {Mind,  xi.  120.) 
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out  what  it  18  exactly  tbat  Dr.  Bastian  does  thiok  an  scverul  id 
the  most  vital  points  which  he  discusses  there  at  no  i. 
ficient  length  ;  but,  as  regards  the  book  generally,  there  isij 
definite  plan  running  through  it,  as  was  indicated  in  the  shorij 
notice  that  he  funiished  to  Mind,  No.  19,  p.  434,  though  i 
where  clearly  in  the  treatise  itself.     The  plan  is,  after  soi 
consideration  of  a  nervous  system  and  sense-organs  geuer&lljl 
(pp.  1-69).  to   describe   them  as   they  appear  in    the   loweJ 
animals  up  to  birds  (pp.  70-137),  and  then,  in  the  light  of  k  J 
general  consideration  of  mind  as  it  can,  at  bottom,  be  known  I 
only  subjectively  in  man,  to  make  the  best  suppositions  pos-  I 
sible  as  to  the  kind  of  mental  life  which  the  l«haviouf  t" 
those   animals   appears   to  warrant   fpp.  138-'2.i3l ;  next,  to  J 
follow  the  same  order  of   double  treatment  in  the  case  ofll 
quadi'upeds  with  more  particular  reference  to  quadruiunu%jl 
(pp.  2.54-331) ;  and  finally,  in  the  latter  halt  of  the  book,  : 
cany  it  out  in  the  case  of  man  as  far  as  Dr.  Bastiaii  tliinkl 
it  can  as  yet  be  carried — or,  at  least,  upon  the  particular  linfl 
in  which  he  himself  is  moat  interested. 

Dr.  Bastian  does  not  tell  us  at  the  beginning,  but  Ion 
before  he  has  done  says  plainly  enough,  what  he  means  1 
Brain  and  Mind  in  culling  one  the  organ  of  the  other. 
views  on  this  point,  which  are  somewhat  peculiar,  clftid 
special  attention  in  these  pages,  and  will  not  be  overlook«" 
but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  note  the  main  |KntitR  i 
interest  or  importance  which  the  exposition  offers, 
may  be  called  the  common  understanding — generally  acceptfl 
by  Dr.  Bastian  himself — of  a  relation  subsisting  betw 
mind  and  the  nervous  system.  We  may  pass  over  ibe  initii 
considerations  as  to  the  uses  and  origin  of  a  nervous  syeteii^ 
they  are  partly  a  reproduction  of  current  opinions  C~ 
Spencer's  and  others'),  partly  dependent  on  tbat  theory  t 
the  origin  of  life  with  which  the  author's  name  has  becun 
so  much  identified.  Touching  structure,  be  is  disiwsed  t 
regard  the  neuroglia  as,  at  all  events  in  some  cases,  enlei 
into  the  circuit  of  nerve-currents,  but  he  has  no  such  * 
its  pervading  importance  as  Lewes  was  inchned  to  form  4 
as  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery  has  (in  Mind.  No.  17)  del 
expressed,  and  he  rather  supposes  that  it  is  the  "matri 
wherein  and  from  which  new  nerve-fibres  and  new  nerve-ci  "* 
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are  evolved  in  animals,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  de^rei*  o{ 
organisation,  during  their  advance  in  reflex,  in  instinctive  or 
in  intellectual  acquirements  ".  A  third  introductory  chapter 
deals  with  the  use  and  nature  of  sense-organs,  since  these  are 
so  predominant  in  the  nervous  systems  of  the  lower  orders 
of  animals  first  to  he  studied.  Here,  without  referring  to 
the  manner  and  order  of  development  of  sense-organs  as  now 
traced  by  embryological  inquiry.  Dr.  Bastian  gives  a  view  of 
the  organs  of  special  sense  on  the  common  supposition  of 
their  being  evolved  from  the  simple  form  of  touch  ;  distin- 
guishing besides  a  class  of  **  visceral  sensatitms,''  of  large* 
account  for  the  animal  life,  as  well  as  the  so-called  muscular 
sense,  though  this  last  is  here  only  mentioned  in  order  to  be 
reserved  for  treatment  at  the  human  stage. ^ 

The  outcome  of  the  following  chapters,  in  which,  as 
before  said,  the  author  first  makes  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  in  lower  animals  (from 
mollusks  to  birds)  and  then,  in  view  of  human  self-conscious- 
ness, seeks  to  interpret  the  facts  recorded  of  their  external 
beha\nour,  is  that  mental  life  in  such  lower  forms  is  mainly 
sensorial  and  grows  more  complex  with  the  increased  vari(?ty 
of  sense-endowments.  I^esides  adducing  the  evidence  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  facts  in  support  of  this  conclu- 
sion. Dr.  Bastian  would  contend,  generally,  for  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence  by  sense-endowment  upon  the  psychologi- 
cal ground  (c.  xii.,  on  "  Sensation,  Ideation  and  Perception," 
and  elsewhere)  that  higher  manifestations  of  mind  can  ho, 
shown  to  have  a  relation  to  sense,  and  that  the  simplest 
sensation  (in  us)  can  be  shown  to  involve  conscious  dis- 
crimination, &c.  His  expressions,  however,  seem  to  want 
guarding  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  When  he  broadly 
asserts  (p.  18*2)  that  **  Sensation  is,  in  fact,  a  complex  rather 

*  Tlie  reanon  given  (p.  69)  for  the  reHen'ation  in  that,  hm  "  iiiiiKculiir 
sensationH '  follow  or  accompany  and  do  not  of  themselves  intrite  move- 
ments, they  can  be  known  only  subjectively  or  as  th«-'y  are  descrilxMl  by 
our  fellowmen.  But,  on  this  showing.  Dr.  liastian  need  not  confine  him- 
self to  Baying  that  **  it  is  obvious  we  can  know  nothing  alx>ut  them  among 
Invertebrate  Animals"  :  we  can  know  as  little  of  tliem  in  any  Vertebnites 
that  are  speechless. 

On  occasion  of  Hearing,  Dr.  Bastian  does  not  omit  to  make  reference 
to  the  part  played  by  the  Semicircular  Canals  in  the  direction  of  hea'l  and 
other  movements. 
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tlian  a  simple  mental  process:  it  is  invariably  cniiipoiiiiflaj 
of  Cognition  and  Feeling,"  one  would  like  to  know  from  bin 
with  some  explicitness,  what  then  is  to  betaken  as  "  Biiiiplol 
in  the  mental  life  of  the  lower  animals.     Perhaps  ( 
"  Reflex   Action  and  Unconscious  Cognition."    is  meant  I 
supply  part  of  the  answer  to  this  question,  bnt  as  the  Coj 
tion  there  spoken  of  is  mere  "organic  discrimination  ' 
are  still  left  to  seek. 

At  the  farther  stagj  of  his  double  hne  of  expositiou.  wh< 
he  reaches  the  anthropoid  apes.  Dr.  Bastian  finds  such  an 
mistakable  evidences  of  intelligence  and  emotion    Hke  nan 
connected  with  or  growing  out  of  their  still   more  variej 
sense -experience,  that  he  cannot  suppress  the  exclaiUAtioii 
what  might  their  mental  advaucemi-nt  not  become  if  t 
they   could   help   each   other   forward,  in   generation 
generation,  by  that  means  of  articulate  speech  which,  in  i 
later  chapter  entitled  "  From  Brute  to  Human  Intelligencel 
(somewhat  oddly  thrust  into  the  midst  of  his  account  of  thl 
structure  of  the  human  brairit,  he  signalises  as  the  distinctivj 
instrument  of  mental  development  in  man.     Other  points  ii 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  lower  animals  we  must  here  pu 
by ;  remarking  on  the  sketch  of  animal  psychology  aa  a  whol 
that,  however  interesting  and  suggestive,  there  ia  either  1 
much  or  too  little  of  it — too  little  for  an  effective  aotlei 
standing  of  the  particular  subject,  too  much   in  relation   i 
the  general  drift  nf  the  book. 

Coming  to  the  chapters  that  deal  expressly  with  mau,  t 
have  first,  in  a  hundred  or  more  pages,  a  view  of  the  pn 
natal  development,  of  the  size  and  weight,  of  the  ext€ 
configuration   and  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  hiimu 
brain.     Here  Dr.  Bastian.  at  various  poiiittt  of  his  full   uiJ 
careful  exposition,  has  results  of  original  anatomical  resew 
to  bring  forward,  though  not  nf  a  idnd  that  need  detain  ttij 
It  is  from  c.  xxiv,  (p.  477)  onwards  that  more  detailed  notw 
becomes  necessary.    Chapter  xxiv.  professes  to  deal  with  tlld 
functional  relations  of  the  principal  parts  of  the   brain.     I^ 
hardly  carries  out  the  promise  of  its  title.     There  is  first  ■ 
ingenious  speculation  as  to  how  the  cross-relation  betweeq 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  lateral  halveu  of  the  bodJ 
may  have  arisen— where  it  first  is  niajiifest — in  fishes  i 
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become  more  pronomiced  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 
Then  follows  a  section  on  the  functional  relations  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  which  seeks  to  throw  light  on  **  the 
duality  of  body  and  unity  of  mind "  ;  but  with  no  par- 
ticular result.  Dr.  Bastian  can  only  say  (p.  485)  that  while 
the  great  connnissure,  the  cori)us  callosum,  seems  more 
obviously  to  correlate  the  sensorial  regions  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, it  must  also  be  supposed  to  connect  mediately  the 
emotional,  intellectual  and  volitional  regions ;  for  is  there 
not  **  manifestly  a  unity  in  our  emotional,  intellectual  and 
volitional,  as  well  as  in  our  sensorial  consciousness "  ? 
Observations  of  that  kind  or  such  as  otherwise  make  up  this 
section  carry  us  a  very  httle  way.  Finally,  in  the  chapter, 
there  is  presented  a  rather  careful  digest  of  the  manifold 
views  that  have  been  held  as  to  the  structural  relations  and 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  ;  but  when  Dr.  Bastian  proceeds 
to  state  his  own  comprehensive  view  which  shall  include  all 
the  portions  of  truth  contained  in  any  of  the  others,  it  is 
done  in  words  that  suggest  more  questions  than  they  answer: 
**  The  cerebellum  is  a  supreme  motor  centre  for  reinforcing 
and  for  helping  to  regulate  the  quaHtative  and  quantitative 
distribution  of  outgoing  cuiTents,  in  voluntary  and  automatic 
actions  respectively ;  or,  more  briefly  still,  it  is  a  supreme 
organ  for  the  reinforcement  and  regulative  distribution  of 
outgoing  currents  '*.  How  the  cerebellum  works  in  relation 
to  the  C(»rpora  striata,  which  at  a  later  stage  are  made  of 
more  account  for  the  effecting  of  movements,  is  not  in  any 
way  suggested.^  Altogether,  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned 
about  **  the  functional  relations  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
brain  "  from  this  chapter. 

*  At  the  later  place,  p.  586,  he  caii  only  say :  "  The  corpora  striata  con- 
jointly with  the  cerebelhnii  are  doiibtle«8  specially  called  into  activity  by 
the  cerebral  cortex,  in  ways  which  are  most  important  though  they  cannot 
be  precisely  defined  ".  The  statement,  p.  608,  that  **  the  cerebellum  may 
be  regarded  as  an  enormously  developed  supreme  motor  centre*^  is  not 
easily  reconcile<l,  so  far  as  the  word  *  supreme  '  is  concerned,  ^ith  what  is 
later  said  of  the  corpora  striata.  Nor,  in  face  of  Dr.  Bastian's  accoimt  of 
Instinct  in  c.  xiv.,  is  it  easv  to  understand  the  force  of  his  remark  about 
the  cerebellum  on  pp.  509-10 :  *'  That  it  should  appear  to  have  nothing 
to  do  witli  Instinct  .  .  .  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  recipient 
of  tibres  from  all  kinds  of  *  sensory '  nuclei,  is  as  much  iii  harmony  with 
reason  as  with  experiment —in  view  of  the  retlex  functions  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it". 
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In  the  next  chapter,   "Phrenology:  Old  and   New,"  Dr.  I 
Bastian    begins    to   draw   more    definitely   to    coaulusione.! 
Here,  after  a  historical  sketch  of  earlier  theories  of  locali-l 
satioii  of  mental  functions,  he  subjects  to  special  review  Ur.  I 
Petrier's    allocation   of    the   different   seiiBcs    to    partivulat  ] 
regions  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  heraiBpheres.     He 
seems  willing  to  giunt  that  Dt.  Feri'ier  may  have  detected 
parts  of  the  brain-surface  that  are  specially  involved  in  the 
action  of  the  five  senses,  but  he  protests  vigorously  agaittiA 
the  notion  tliat  the  work  of  each  sense  is  transacted  at  tfa« 
particular  spot  or  "  centre  "  assigned.      The  truer  notion  ui 
"  perceptive  centres,"  he  very  reasonably  maintains,  is  that 
which  he  himself  had  long  before  suggested — widely-diffosad  . 
and  interlacing  (though   still  always  definite!   complexes  oU 
cells  and  fibres,     In  the  matter  of  detail,  he  objects  also  Ulfl 
the  supposition  hazarded  by  Dr.  Ferrieu  tliat  the  centre  fou 
visceral  sensations  may  be  in  the  occipital  lobes.     The  occi'il 
pital  lobes,  being  later  evolved,  are,  he  urges,  least  of  allfl 
likely  to  be  concerned  in  a  class  of  seusationti  that  oount  foH 
so  much  in  the  mental  experience  of  the  lower  animals,  boM 
must  rather  be  supposed  to  subserve  the  higher  iutellectiuH 
functions.  M 

It  is  in  this  chapter  too  that  Dr.  Bastian  first  expresdjfl 
brings  forward  his  doctrine  of  the  '  Muscular  sense,'  thangd 
it  has  to  be  filled  in  from  supplementary  passages  scatCeToM 
through  succeeding  chapters  and  fi'om  a  smaJl-tyiJe  appeo^ 
dix  of  some  ten  pages  devoted  to  a  critical  survey  of  opiiiiDUfl 
upon  this  vexed  topic.  The  subject  is  one  of  those  whiclfl 
Dr.  Bastian  took  up  at  an  earlier  time  and  on  which  he  novn 
seeks  formally  to  recapitulate  his  previously  published  viuvr^l 
which,  in  the  main,  time  has  only  strengthened  for  hintfl 
Brought  together  from  this  place  or  that,  his  chief  pointtfl 
may  be  shortly  stated  thus.  There  is  no  'muscular  stttUMn 
as  the  name  for  an  onginal  kind  of  simple  experience  had  tlH 
the  fact  of  impulse  being  sent  outwards  from  the  brain  t« 
the  muscles  by  motor  nerves  (as  Baiu,  Wimdt  and  utherH 
agree  more  or  less  In  supposing).  A  muscular  act  tnilRM 
first  be  proceeding  at  the  periphery  before  there  can  be  aiijl 
question  of  our  becoming  sensible  of  it,  ani  we  do  beeomH 
thus  sensible  through  ingoing  impressions  by  afferent  netvetl 
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alone — without  any  backward  currents  in  the  motor  nerves 
also  (as  Lewes  was  inclined  to  suppose).  But  the  inpfoin/^^ 
impressions  by  afferent  nerves  are  not  only  to  be  set  down 
to  the  head  of  touch  or  the  related  common  sensibility  (as 
Ferrier  and  others  suppose).  Besides  conscious  impressions 
from  the  skin  overlying  the  muscles,  or  from  deeper-seated 
parts  connected  with  the  muscles,  or  from  the  muscles 
themselves,  there  are  other  un/elt  impressions  **  which  <T[uide 
the  motor  activity  of  the  brain  by  automatically  bringing 
it  into  relation  with  the  different  degrees  of  contraction  of 
all  muscles  that  may  be  in  a  state  of  action  ".  These  last, 
which  Dr.  Bastian  formerly  supposed  to  pass  inwards  by 
afferent  fibres  from  the  spinal  motor  cells  (short  of  the 
muscles),  he  now  thinks  are  sent  inwards  from  the  muscles 
themselves,  equally  with  the  conscious  impressions  that  come 
therefrom.  That  they  must  be  allowed  for  as  an  independent 
element  in  so-called  *  muscular  sense  '  is  proved  for  him  by 
pathological  cases  in  which,  though  both  superficial  and 
deeper  sensibility  were  normally  present,  the  power  of  co- 
ordinating movements  was  lost  when  the  eyes  were  shut. 
And,  generally,  it  is  by  interpretation  of  pathological  cases 
that  he  is  led  to  maintain  each  of  the  foregoing  positions. 
Taking  account  of  all  the  various  elements  together,  he 
prefers  to  speak  of  them  as  making  up  a  complex  '*  Sense  of 
Movement "  or  Kina'dhesis  which  must  be  supposed  to 
have  its  diffuse  *  centre  '  in  the  brain  like  other  senses  ;  though 
the  **  kineesthetic  impressions'*  are  in  this  always  peculiar 
that  they  are  results — not,  like  other  sense-impressions, 
causes — of  movement.  None  the  less,  though  they  do  not 
initiate  movements — only  guide  in  the  keeping  up  of  move- 
ments once  begun — he  thinks  they  may  in  the  *  ideal  '  form 
be  equally  effective  with  other  sensations  in  initiating  the 
acts  called  *  ideo-motor\ 

Deferring  remarks  upon  any  part  of  this  doctrine,  let  us 
first  follow  Dr.  Bastian  in  his  next  two  chapters  which  may 
be  said  to  complete  his  view  of  cerebral  action  :  they  are 
entitled,  respectively,  '*Will  and  Voluntary  Movements" 
and  **  Cerebral  Mental  Substrata ".  If,  in  the  matter  of 
sensory  centres,  he  can  accept  Dr.  Ferrier's  results  as 
partially  true,  he  is  wholly  opposed  to  that  investigator's 
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cuiupieiiieiitary    conception    of    'motor    centres'.      ThoM 
limited  areas  of  the   convolutions  bounding  the   fisHure  i 
Rolando  whence  Ferrier  supposes  that  conscioas  voluntsT] 
impulses  are  sent  out  to  this  or  that  muscular  cirgau,  are,  h 
Dr.  Bastiftn's  view,  not  to  be  called  'motor'  at  all,  hut, 
anything,  'sensory'  like  the  others  lyitiy  farther  behind.     Hfl^ 
takes  up  this  position   mainly  on  the  ground  of  a  genera] 
analysis  of  the  process  of  volition.    Voluntary  action,  he  find 
is  such  as  is  determined  hy  an  iutellectual   stimulus  onl]^ 
more   complex  than  in    ideo-motor   action,  and   represenuT 
nothing  in  the  way  of  conscious  experience  hut  what  iiiftj] 
be  expressed  in   terras  of  sensation  or  ideation.     To  posifl 
under   the   name   of   'motor  centres'   special   parts  of  tli4 
cortical    suhstance   for   &    function   undistingiiishublt:   fTi>a 
what  is  elsewhere  called  '  sensory,'  is  therefore  uiiwarrantedi 
Dr.  Bastian  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  can  properly  be  oallei 
'  motor  centre  '  higher  llian  the  corpora  striara  (und  cert 
bellura).  that  the  fibres  running  downwards  from  the  corteg 
to  the  corpora  striata  are  as  strictly  intenimicial   as  thO) 
interposed  hetween  any  sensory  and  any  motor  gaiif{lit>u  ii 
lower  centres,  and  tbat  tbe  cortical  substance  itself  is  whotl] 
used  up  for  'sensory'  purposes, meaning  perception.  ideatiiM 
Ac.      Without   committing  himself  expressly,  he  evident^ 
leans    to   the   supposition    tlial    Ferner's    cortical 
centres '  may  be  more  especially  involved  in  the  reception  Q 
that  class  of  impressions  which   he  calls  kJniesthetic,  or  I 
least  that  portion  of  them  (felt  or  unfelt)  that  are  not  propvri; 
tactile    and    traceable   to   the   presumed   centre   for   ttmt^ 
situated    in  quite  another  region.     And  whatever  difficult^ 
there  may  be  in  imagining  such  an  oddly  dislocated  i 
inre   as   Dr.   Bastian's   "  kiniestlietic   centre "    would 
liecome,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he   tries  to  proceed  witi 
much  more  consistency  than  Dr.  Ferrier ;  who,  after  ncoDtt 
the  .notion  of  a  muscular  sense  distinct  &om   touch  < 
common  sensibility,  cannot  describe  the  general  working  of  thj 
brain  without  speaking  of  his  '  luotor  centres '  in  terms  wliid 
imply  the  existence  of  'muscular  sense"  in  the  most  pre 
nounced  form  contended  for  hy  Bain  or  Wundt.     Dr.  " 
remarks  this  inconsistency  in  Ferrier  (p.  599),  and    it  i 
have  escaped  no  attentive  reader  of  TJ't  FiiiiftMt»  of  Ik*  Urvvk 
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But  we  may  now  see  that  Dr.  Bastian,  much  as  he  strives 
to  the  contrary,  perhaps  cannot  help  faUing  into  what  is 
radically  the  same  kind  of  inconsistency.      As  far  as  his 
general  conception  of  brain-action  can  be  made  out  from  the 
three  chapters  last  referred  to,  he  seems  now  to  make  Kinrrs- 
thfsis  of  no  account  at  all  for  mental  processes,  since  they  may 
go  on  perfectly  well  without  it,  and  now  to  interpolate  it  as  a 
necessary  link  between  the  other  senses  and  movement  in 
a  way  that  practically  amounts  to  the  whole  function  ever 
claimed  for  *  muscular  sense  '.     If,  as  he  supposes,  muscular 
action   must   first  be   in   actual   process   at   the   periphery 
before  there  can  be  any  sense  of  it — or,  as  he  otherwise  puts 
the   supposition,  if  kinaathesis  is  always  result,  not  cause, 
of  movement — then  movement  in  the  human  system  cannot 
well  be  thought  to  be  kept    up  or  **  guided  "  under  other 
conditions  than  those  from  which  it  sprang,  and  these  are 
supplied    by   passive   sensibility,   special   or    common.      If 
himrsthesis,    then,   is   of  no  account   in  the   case   of   actual 
movement — if  it  is  no  source  of  sensori-motor  action — how 
is  it  to  become  the  source,  as  Dr.  Bastian  declares  it,  of  ideo- 
motor  action  ?     The  *  idea '  (to  use  Dr.  Bastian's  term)  of 
a  sensation,  like  sound  or  colour,   which  regularly  initiates 
movement  can  eksily  be  understood  to  initiate  movement 
also,  but  how  is  an  *  idea '  of  movement  to  become  a  cause 
of  movement  when  a  sensation  of  movement  is  not  a  cause 
of  movement  but  only  a  result?     On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be   the   fact,    as   Dr.    Bastian    in   general    maintains,    that 
voluntary  action,  and  ideo-motor  action,  involving  an  'idea' 
of  the  movement  to  be  carried  out,  are  more  immediately 
started   from   the    **  kinaesthetic    centres,"    then   must   the 
condition  of  these  correspondent  with  such  *  idea  *  stand  in  a 
very  different  relation  to  the  state  of  the   system   during 
actual  movement  from  that  in  which  the  condition   (say) 
of  the   auditory   centre   correspondent    with    an    *  idea '   of 
sound  stands  to  the  condition  of  the  same  centre  in  the  case 
of  actual  sensation.     Now  this  radical  difference   is  what 
Bain  and  Wundt  seek  to  convey  when  they  oppose  *  n)uscular 
sense '  or  *  feelings  of  innervation  '  to  all  modes  of  *  passive 
sensation '.     The  only  way,  in  fact,  to  escape  positing  such 
a  difference  of  conscious  experience  with  the  difference  of 
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nervous  attitude  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  sense  or  ex- 
perience whatever  in  connexion  with  muscular  activity  first 
or  last. 

The  subject  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  be  pursued  farther, 
but  it  must  be  added  that,  in  any  case,  Dr.  Bastian's  "  Sense 
of  Movement''  is  inadmissible  as  a  substitute  for  *  muscular 
sense'.  However  unsatisfactory  this  term  may  be,  it  is 
intended  to  mark  something  very  different  from  what  the 
proposed  substitute  pointedly  conveys.  The  'muscular 
sense,'  whatever  be  its  precise  physiological  conditions — as 
involving  ingoing  currents  or  not — is  the  name  for  a  kind  of 
smiple  mental  experience  presumed  to  accompany  the  in- 
nervation of  muscles.  The  experience  is  not  of  the  muscles 
as  innervated  or  of  the  objective  consequences  that  follow — 
sometimes  apparent  movements  of  limbs,  &c.,  sometimes 
strain  without  apparent  movement.  When  **  movement" 
as  such  is  subjectively  apprehended  by  us,  the  experience  is 
of  a  very  complex  perceptual  order,  not  to  be  expressed  by 
the  term  **  sense,''  even  though  the  fundamental  factor  of 
the  experience  may  be  supplied  by  the  so-called  muscular 
sense :  there  is  involved  also  an  intuition  of  space  (no 
matter  whether  original  or  derived)  with  much  else  besides. 
80  far,  therefore,  from  promoting  the  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  various 
kinds  of  simple  sense-experience.  Dr.  Bastian  indefinitely 
complicates  the  problem  by  his  '"  Sense  of  Movement  "  or 
new-fangled  kincesthesis.  The  like  objection  is  to  be  made 
to  liis  occasional  use  of  the  term  **  Space-sense  "  borrowed 
from  De  Cyon. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Bastian's  work — still  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pages — is  mostly  taken  up  with  the  question  of  Lan- 
guage (spoken  and  written),  treated  in  the  light  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  general  doctrine  of  brain-action.  Here, 
once  more,  he  but  expounds  in  a  maturer  shape  views  set 
forth  **in  embryo"  before.  The  subject  is  treated  in  full 
detail  from  the  pathological  side,  and  as  an  attempt  to 
discriminate  and  classify,  upon  definite  principles  of  physii>- 
logy  and  psychologj',  a  great  variety  of  morbid  affections 
that  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  the  long  c.  xxix.  (pp.  613-72  , 
on  **  The  Cerebral  lielations  of  Speech  and  Thought,"  is 
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worthy  of  all  praise.  Even  the  next  and  concluding  chapter 
of  all,  while  professing  to  set  out  *' further  problems  in  re- 
gard to  the  localisation  of  higher  cerebral  functions/*  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  summary  of  results  concerning 
the  function  of  Speech.  With  any  other  of  the  questions 
involved  in  an  assertion  of  thorough-going  relation  between 
mind  and  brain  Dr.  Bastian  does  not  attempt  to  grapple. 
He  gives  as  a  reason  for  so  abstaining,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
proceed  with  any  of  them  till  the  question  of  speech  is 
determined ;  but,  though  this  is  plausibly  said,  more  es- 
pecially in  view  of  his  repeated  declaraticm  that  all  higher 
mental  action  depends  on  speech,  and  though  he  deserves 
thanks  for  doing  his  best  upon  the  one  question  which  his 
experience  as  a  physician  enables  him  to  treat  with  some 
thoroughness,  his  Hmitation  of  the  inquiry  has  the  inevitable 
effect  of  making  his  volume,  for  all  its  length,  a  rather 
imperfect  treatise  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to 
handle.  There  are  other  questions,  perhaps  not  less  man- 
ageable than  that  of  speech,  for  example — to  mention  but 
one — that  of  Attention  as  raised  in  Wundt's  Physiologische 
Psycholngie  in  1875,  and  just  touched  by  Dr.  Ferrier  in  1877, 
which  should  hardly  be  passed  altogether  by  in  a  bulky 
volume  that  proposes  to  treat  of  mind  in  relation  to  brain 
in  the  year  1880.  Evidently,  as  before  said.  Dr.  Bastian 
has  been  less  concerned  to  write  a  fairly  exhaustive  work  up 
to  date  than  to  bring  together  a  large  quantity  of  varied 
materials  bearing  upon  those  few  aspects  of  his  subject  in 
which  he  happens  to  take  a  special  interest. 

It  still  remains  to  see  how  Dr.  Bastian  conceives  of  Brain 
and  of  Mind  as  related  to  one  another  in  the  way  of  organ 
and  function.  The  point  is  first  distinctly  brought  forward 
in  c.  X.  on  **  The  Scope  of  Mind,"  and  his  deliverance  there 
is  often  repeated  afterwards  in  such  terms  as  these  :  The 
organ  of  mind  is  **  that  portion  only  of  the  nervous  system 
which  has  to  do  with  the  reception,  the  transmission  and 
with  the  vastly  multiplied  co-ordination  of  *  ingoing  currents* 
in  all  kinds  of  nerve-centres  "  ;  it  does  not  include  any  part 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  *  outgoing  current  * 
downwards  from  the  cortical  substance  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  reason  he  generally  gives  for  such  limitation  is  the  total 
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absence,  as  we  have  seen  upon  his  view,  of   all  (.-onscioufl 
experience  in   counexioii  with   the  emission  of  impulttc  I 
muscles ;    though,   even  if  this  were   the   fsict,   the   raw 
might   hardly  be  sufficient,  iu  view  of  the  declarations  i 
shall  presently  hear  from   him  as  to  the  nature  of  miiid.^ 
Accepting  it,  however,  we  are  still  in  a  difficulty.      If  all  1 
structures  leading  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  cortex  J 
are  upon  this  ground  no  part  of  the  organ  of  mind,  neither^ 
it  would  seem,  can  the  afferent  lines  of  the  system  be  ui]^ 
part  of  that  organ,  since  of  (or  rather  with)   any  proceM 
going  on  in  them  short  of  the  cortex  there  is  also  no  coiiscioa^ 
experience.     Or,  if  it  be  said  that  the  afferent  lines  are  part 
of  the  organ  because  the  cortical  processes  (wliere\vith  ' 
are  conscious)   are  e^^icited    through   them,  surely   the   Uka 
must  be  said  of  the  efferent  liues  also,  when  it  is  not  othei 
wise  than  through  these  that  the  "  ruovenieat  taktw  pli 
of  which   there   is  afterwards   a    kincesthetic   impreseiua  "fl 
Dr.  Bastiau  indeed,  in  his  eagerness  (as  we  may  suppose)  t 
be  rid  of  a  particular  doctrine  of  the  '  muscular  sense.'  dot 
not   hesitate  at  one  place   to  say   that   '"  the  processea  i 
motor   centres   seem   to   lie   even   more  truly   outside 
sphere  of  mind  than  the  molecular  processes  comprisi»l  i 
the  actual  contraction  of  a  muscle,"  since  these  latter  "' 
at  least    immediately  followed  by  '  ingoing '  inipreHHiongJ 
whilst  so  far  as  we  know — that  is,  so  far  as  any  evidence 
exists— the   former  are  not "  fp.   600).      Now.  there  i»  < 
course  a  sense  iu  which  anybody  may  allow  that  the  musclec 
interposed  as  they  naturally  are  betwevn  the  peripheral  epdl 
of  the  fibres  that  run  from  and  the  fibres  that  ran  to  th^ 
brain,  are  a  part  of  the  organ  of  mind.    But  so  long  ns  then 
is  a  meaning  in  speaking  of  the  brain  and  nerves  as  couipi 
ing  one  'system'  imphcated  with  the  mental  life,  it  is  idU 
to  speak  of  the  muscles  which  he  external  to  it  as  having  a 
closer  organic  relation  to  mind  than  the  whole  motor  side  o' 
the  system  has.     "  The  division  of  the  nervous  system  iotc 
brain,   spinal  cord  and  sympathetic   system,"   Dr.    Bastiad 
urges  with  another  purpose  (p.  151),  "is  one  which,  tbtjuf{n 
justifiable  enough  on  anatomical  grounds,  is  much   leas  t 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view — the  nervous  system  iJ 
really  one   and  indivisible."     It   is  odd   then   to  read    iui 
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mediately  afterwards  of  **  certain  reservations"  that  must 
be  made,  so  that  only  **  ahuost  the  whole  nervous  system  " 
can  be  regarded  as  (in  the  widest  sense)  the  organ  of  mind. 
There  is  peril  in  attempting  to  hmit  and  distinguish  thus 
without  the  semblance  of  a  principle. 

As  to  Mind,  Dr.  Bastian  is  mainly  concerned,  in  dealing 
with  its  **  Scope,"  to  find  an  expression  which  shall  represent 
it  as  not  limited  to  conscious  experience,  without  the  awk- 
wardness (or  worse)  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  contradictory 
compounds  like  *  unconscious  sensation,'  &c.    First,  however, 
he  begins  by  dwelling  upon  the  peculiarity  of  our  knowledge 
of  mind — that  it  starts  from  and  always  involves  the  data 
of  direct  subjective  consciousness,  and  he  is  so  little  disposed 
to  make  light  of  these  as  to  declare  (in  a  truly  philosophical 
spirit)  that,  **  strictly  speaking,  all  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
any  other  natural  phenomena  is  still  but  the  expression  and 
the  summation  of  our  own  conscious  states  ".     At  the  same 
time  he  vehemently  protests  against  the  notion  that  Mind  is 
the  name  of  **  something  having  an  actual  independent  ex- 
istence— an  entity*'.     "The  tenn  Mind,"  he  says,  **no  more 
corresponds   to  a  definite   self-existing   principle   than    the 
word  Magnetism ;  "  and  apparently  he  finds  nothing  in  his 
philosophical  interpretation  of  "  natural  phenomena,"  cited 
in  the  last  sentence  but  one,  to  keep  him  from  adding  that 
**  conscious  states  .  .  .  are  dependent  upon  the  properties 
and  molecular  activities  of  nerve -tissues,  just  as  (!)  magnetic 
phenomena  are  dependent  upon  the  properties  and  molecular 
€tctions  of  certain  kinds  or  states  of  iron  ".     It  is  this  notion 
of  an  independent  entity,  he  declares,  that  entails  the  error 
of  supposing  Mind  and  Consciousness  to  be  commensurate, 
and  though  the  grounds  of  the  consequence  are  not  made 
very  clear,  let  it  be  noted  as  Dr.  Bastian's  conviction,  in 
passing.     As  said  before,  his  main  concern  then  becomes  to 
fix  the  notion  of  mind  or  mental  phenomena  as  more  ex- 
tensive than  conscious  experience  and  to  do  this  in  a  less 
contradictory  way  than  by  speaking  of  unconscious  feeling 
and  the  like;   and  the  aim  is  distinctly  meritorious,  even 
though,   elsewhere   in   his   book,   he   may   be  as   ready   as 
another  to  use  the  very  compounds  he  condemns. 

In  point   of    fact   the  difficulty   is  solved   by   being,   as 
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Hamilton  would  have  said,  *  eviscerated '.  The  question 
presents  itself  to  Dr.  Bastian  more  especially  in  this  form : 
Mind  as  v/e  are  subjectively  conscious  of  it  appears  as**  a 
mere  imperfect,  disjointed,  serial  agglomeration  of  feelings,*' 
c^c,  while  the  nervous  processes  upon  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  these  disconnected  feelings,  &c.,  are  dependent  are 
parts  of  one  great  continuous  complex ;  must  we  not  then 
suppose  that  mind  is  more  than  the  broken  series  of  feelings, 
i^c.  that  we  are  conscious  of,  and  should  we  not  suppose  the 
///? conscious  states  to  be  something  else  than  **  feelings"  or 
the  like,  which  are  conscious  states?  The  answer  is  that 
the  name  Mind  should  and  must  be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover 
along  with  conscious  states,  dependent  as  these  are  on 
nerve-actions,  **  other  mere  unconscious  nerve-actions  which 
are  contributory  to,  rather  than  directly  associated  with,  con- 
scious states  "  (p.  150) — provided  always  (pp.  148,  9)  these 
be  not  outgoing  currents.  Sometimes  Dr.  Bastian's  ex- 
pression is  so  far  different  that  instead  of  **  nerve-actions  " 
he  says  *'  results  **  of  nerve-actions ;  but  that  he  means 
nothing  but  objective  nerve-processes  or  "bodily  conditions" 
is  proved  by  his  arguing  (pp.  149-50)  that  the  objection  to 
coupling  such  with  conscious  states  under  the  one  head 
of  Mind  is  based  upon  our  ignorance  of  the  true  relation 
between  subjective  states  and  nerve-processes.  Are  not 
motions,  he  goes  on  to  say  (recurring  at  this  pinch  to  the 
philosophical  point  of  view),  after  all  known  to  us  only  in 
terms  of  feeling?  And  who  is  to  declare  that  there  is  (as 
he  puts  the  point  more  plainly  on  p.  608)  **no  kinship  be- 
tween states  of  consciousness  and  nerve-actions"?  All 
which  appears  to  come  to  one  or  other  of  two  things — either 
that  in  dealing  with  Mind  there  must  be  no  reference  to  the 
nervous  system  or  brain  at  all  but  only  to  certain  different 
kinds  of  feeling ;  or  that  we  may  assume  nerve-processes 
(always  excepting  outgoing  currents)  to  be  mental  occur- 
rences as  much  and  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  any  state 
of  which  we  are  subjectively  conscious.  The  one  alternative 
cannot  suit  Dr.  Bastian  desiring  to  write  about  Brain  as 
an  Organ  of  Mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  positive 
scionci^s.  The  other  can  hardly  seem  to  anybody  a  step 
towards  clearness  of   scientific  \nsion.     Leaving  aside    his 
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nbiUisophical  considerationH  as  irrelevant  to  the  question  in 

iiid,  we  get  from  !>r.  Bastian  a  Holutioii  which  simply  con- 

Hfjs  that  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  occurrences 

Kin  which  the  phenouierial  treatment  of  Mind  is  based. 

Wliy  too  does  Dr.  Bastian,  from  the  ground  whereon  he 

places  himself,  make    in  the  closing  words  of  his    treatise 

(p.  t>90)  that  protnst  against  the  doctrine  of  so-called  Antoni- 

atism — that  it  is  "  one    in  which   all   notions  of  Free-will, 

Duty   and    Moral    Obligation  would   seem  ...  to  be  alike 

I  consigned  to  ii  common  grave,  together  with  the  underlying 

wers  of  self-education  and  self-control  "  V     If  he  is  anre  nf 

e  thing,  first  or  last,  it  is  that  while  conscious  states  may 

"ft   mere   imperfect,   disjointed,   serial    agglomeration," 

ihere  is  throughout  life  an  unbroken  continuity  of  nervous 

processes.     The  very  purjiose  of  his  book  is  to  show  that 

whatever  may  hu  included  under  Mind  (which  with  him  is 

3  more  an  independent  entity  than  Magnetism),  it  can  all 

be  expressed  as  function  of  a  material  organism.     Nay,  on 

the  very  last  page  but  one.  when  he  is  leading  up  to  bis 

solemn  conclusion,  he   has  it  that  "  just  as  it  is  the  very 

material  motions  on    which   Heat   depends   which  do  the 

work  ascribed  to  Heat,  so  do  the  very  material  motions  on 

■which  Consciousness  or  Feeling  depends  do  the  work  which 

S7e  ascribe  to  Feeling'",     How  then  does  his  own  position 

^ffer   from   so-called    (miscalled)    Automatism?      Let   bim 

tow  us  how  be  more  than  the  '  Automatists  '   can  rescue 

''Free-will"  from   the    tomb.      As  for   "Duty    and    Moral 

Obligation,"  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  them 

B  kept  alive  by  any  particular  theory  of  mind. 

On  the  whole  Dr.  fiastiau  cannot  be  said  to  have  written 

L  satislying  book.     Still  he  has  written  one  that  is  full  of 

4he    most    varied    information,    collected    with    unwearied 

r  diligence  and  no  common  earnestness  of  purpose ;    he  has 

Lpropounded  a  general  theory  of  brain-action  which  displays 

1  much  juster  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the  facts 

^an  some  other  theories  in  vogue;   and  his  psychological 

Bbservations.  while    always  based    upon  solid    study,  not 

leldom  give  evidence  of  remarkable  insight.     Psychologists 

^ould  do  well  to  have  the  hook  by  them  for  reference  on 

Rtany  subjects. 

'  2(5 


BEKKELEY.^ 

Though    Prof.    Fraser    can    truly    describe    this    volume 
as  **an  attempt   to  present   for  the   first  time   Berkeley's 
philosophic  thought  in  its  organic  unity,"  he  does  not  now 
for  the  first  time  put  forward  the  conception  upon  which  it 
proceeds.     This  is  that  Berkeley,  in  his  first  as  in  his  last 
works,  was  concerned  always  to  establish  a  general  philo- 
sophical conclusion  as  to  the  relation  of  finite  minds  to  the 
Infinite    Mind,   and    is    misrepresented    when   special   im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  particular  psychological  doctrines 
by  which  he  began  to  indicate  the  philosophical   position. 
Prof.  Fraser   suggested   his  view   in   the   plainest   possible 
manner  before  when,  in  his  handy  Selections,  he  placed  the 
full  text  of  the  PrijicipJes  of  Humaji  Knowledge  before  a 
reprint  of  the  earlier  Theory  of  Vision  from  which  several 
points  of  psychological  interest  w^ere  omitted ;  and,  further, 
when,  in  a  second  edition,  he  made  way  for  a  fuller  exposition 
of  Berkeley's  philosophical   standing,  by  withdrawing  just 
those  of  his  original  extracts  from  the    Vindication  of  the 
Theorij  that  are  of  real  psychological  importance,  as  giving 
precision  to  the  looser  argument  of  the  Theory.     Nor,  on 
these  earlier  occasions,  did  he  merely  suggest  his  view  of 
the  subordinate  account  that  should  be  made  of  the  psyebo- 
logical  part  of  Berkeley's  writings.     He  expressed  himself 
as  strongly  in  this  sense  before  as  he  now  does  anywhere  in 
the  present  volume. 

The  view  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  justified,  and  Prof. 
Fraser  could  hardly  adopt  any  other  in  a  work  that  aims  at 
presenting  the  general  characteristics  of  Berkeley  as  a 
philosophical   thinker.      Yet  it  is  well  to  note  why  there 

'  By  A.  Campbell  Fraser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Lo^c  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  (**  Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.'')  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood,  1881.  Pp.  284. 
{Mind,  vi.  421.) 
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should  have  been  so  strong  a  tendency  to  ^ive  prominence 
to  the  psychological  first-fruits  of  Berkeley's  inquisitive 
spirit,  that  his  name  remains  associated  with  a  theory  of 
vision  as  much  as  with  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism  which 
early  and  late  he  was  above  all  concerned  to  enforce.  It 
can  only  be  due  to  the  thoroughly  scientific  manner  in  which 
he  singled  out  a  special  psychological  question  and  proceeded 
to  answer  it.  That  he  solved  as  well  as  raised  the  ques- 
tion has  been  much  too  hastily  asserted  by  Mill  and  others  ; 
but,  while  at  the  least  he  made  determinate  advances  to- 
wards its  settlement,  nothing  can  rob  him  of  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  to  mark  it  out  in  the  positive  spirit 
of  the  scientific  psychologist.  Though  he  himself  calls  it  a 
question  of  **  philosophy  "  {Vindication,  §  48),  his  opposition 
of  it  as  such  to  the  related  questions  in  *'  geometry ''  and 
**  anatomy  "  would  leave  no  doubt  that  he  means  here  by 
philosophy  exactly  what  we  now  understand  as  psychology', 
even  if,  in  an  earlier  paragraph  of  the  Vindication  (§  17),  he 
had  not  formally  protested  against  his  opponent's  reference 
**to  unknown  substances,  external  causes,  agents,  or  powers," 
instead  of  to  "ideas"  or  the  simple  facts  of  conscious  ex- 
perience. His  treatment  of  visual  perception  should  be 
compared  with  the  best  work  that  had  been  done  before  him 
on  the  subject,  as  by  Descartes,  if  the  full  measure  of  his 
scientific  advance  is  to  be  understood.^     Locke  iiad  mean- 

*  This  Ik  not,  however,  the  opuiion  of  Descartes'  latest  expositor,  Mr. 
MahatTv,  who  writes  thus  in  the  vohinie  he  has  contributed  to  this  same 
series  of  "Philosophical  Classics": — '*  How  far  he  [Descartes]  was  in 
advance  of  his  day  may  be  seen  from  the  6th  Discourse  [of  the  Di(yptrir\ 
in  wliich  he  explains  the  perception  of  distance,  and  lays  down  explicitly 
all  the  arguments  and  illustrations  used  long  afterwards  by  Berkeley  in  his 
Theory  of  Vigion.  It  is  impossible  that  Berkeley  can  have  been  ignorant 
of  Descartes'  Di^yptric,  and  yet  how  he  could  clainj  any  originality  what- 
ever on  the  subject  is  passing  strange.  The  convergence  of  the  optical 
axes,  and  how  this  may  be  supplied  by  successive  observations  with  a 
single  eye,  the  varying  colour  of  the  objects,  the  greater  dimness,  the 
number  and  kind  of  intervening  objects,  the  uncertauity  of  all  these 
various  indices — all  this,  which  Berkeley  urged,  is  found  in  Descartes' 
Discouriie;  nay,  even  the  illustration  of  the  moon  looking  larger  near  the 
horizon  than  when  high  in  the  heavens."     iPesrartes,  p.  150.) 

What  is  "passing  strange"  is  how  Mr.  MahatTy  can  have  so  written. 
It  certainly  is,  as  he  says,  **  impossible  that  Berkeley  can  have  been 
ignorant  of  Descartes'  Dioptric  '.  Berkeley  may  be  said  to  have  luwl  it 
for  his  first  object  just  to  overturn  the  doctrine  that  he  found  there.  In 
section  after  section  of  the  Theory,  when  he  is  stating  the  opmion  of  the 
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while  given  a  psychological  turn  to  men's  thought,  lboa|iU 
liimself  little  concerned  about  merely  psychological  amA 
;:lusions:  and,  as  evidence  of  the  influence  exertod  on  bo  j 
many  geneiRtions  of  Rnglish  thinkers  since,  nothing  is  mora 
aignificaut  than  that  the  first  of  Locke's  saecessors.eveiiltfss. 
inclined  as  his  religioue  purpose  made  him  to  stop  short  at 
psychology,  should  have  carefully  kept  back  the  general  philo- 
sophical conclusions  which  he  had  already  matured,  till  he  hud 
first  shown  the  world  what  kind  of  particular  question  in 
mental  science  could  be  resolved  by  the  new  way  of  "ideas"- 
Though  making  light  of  its  more  immediate  import.  Prof. 
Fraaer  gives  at  least  a  general  statement  of  the  fuudamentall 
arguments  of  the  Theory  of  Visia/i.  He  is  not  in  the  saitu 
way  careful  to  do  the  like  for  the  argument,  again  psycb<ilo^ 
cal,  which  Berkeley  places  in  the  forefront  of  the  Prim 
and  declares  to  be  so  all-important  in  its  bearings  ou  tu 
philosophical  conclusion  of  the  treatise,  Berkeley's  exploiii 
tion  ot  generality  in  knowledge  has  had  too  much  rather  tbof 

"  optic  writers  "  before  prooeedin),'  to  refute  them,  it  in  p\iun  that  bo  b 
DEHCorteH'  own  nxposition  ratber  thnn  any  otjier  (sitch  as  Mult^iiranchaH 
in  view.     Take,  for  exaoiple.  ;  19,  where  he  Miys — "1  know  it  is  a  s 
t-eivcil  opinion  that,  by  aJterinjr  the  dispoBition  of  the  eyes,  the  u ' 
perceiven  whether  the  angle  of  the  optic  axeK,  or  the  jaleml  luifilea  ci_  _ 
prehendeii  between  the  interval  of  the  eyes  or  the  optic  tcien,  are  IdhI 
greater  or  leaKer;  aad  that,  accordingly,  by  a  kind  of  natural  KeoDMB 
it  jndges  the  point  of  tlieir  intersection  to  be  nearw  or  fortlinr  off".  1 
there  uould  be  any  doubt  that  Berkeley  has  here  in  view  the  pii*M|tiia 
Descnrles'  IHuythc,  vi.  lit,  where  occur  the  words  "ex  geoniHna  quMll 
omnibus  iiinata,"  the  point  i»  settled  by  his  quoting  it  in  a  BDpplettiaiibl— 
note  to  the  second  edition  (ITIO)  of  the  Theon/.     DeHcartes,  bmiideCtfl 
twice  mentioned  by  name  in  the  T^rory— once  in  connexion  with  t*~ 
very  subject  of  the  low  tuoon  ont  of  which  Mr.  MobaSy  nutkes  his  eJ' 
But  tlie  seriouB  thing  is  not  that  Mr.  Mahafly  should  have  hastily  d 
Berkeley  with  i^oring  DescartcB  ;  it  is  that  he  should  have  reiirei  ._.. 
Berkeley  and    DescarteN'    doctrines    as    being  tb«  SHino.      fleilMh^ 
manifold  references  or  allnsions  to  Descartes  are  all,  as  said  lielon-,  w 
a  view  to  refutation.     It  he  refers  to  oil  or  any  of  tiie  points  uionlioi 
by  Mr.  MahaSy,  it  if  to  show  that  their  true  import  hod  briin  >, 
misunderstood  by  Descart«8  and  others—  that  tlie  facts  need  to  be  ii 
preted  as  "ideas,"  i.e.,  psycbologically,  if  they  are  to  havt<  any  sixnifiea 
for  the  real  qnestion  of  vision.    This  is  the  true  Berkeleyau  note.  j_ 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  it  in  DeBcartes'  chapter  vi.     It  )[uy  bu  adclL 
that  Mr.  MahafTy  i?  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  climax.     Not  oa| 
was   the  question  of  the  moon  on  the  bori/on  discussed,  aa  Berilij  ~ 
biinself  notes,  by  Gassendi.  Hohbvs.  and  others,  tm  wrll  as  by  l>e*c«rt4, 
bnt  if  there  is  one  solution  more  than  another  tliut  he  in  cancenud  I 
explode  it  is  just  Pesoarte"'  (as  it  had  Wen  more  reoentJy  t 
WaUis). 
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too  little  importance  attached  to  it  ever  since  Hume  con- 
founded it  with  his  own  nominalism  ;  and  his  ardent  polemic 
against  **  abstract  ideas  ''  proves,  upon  closer  inspection,  to 
have  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  question  between 
materialism  and  innnaterialism  as  he  argues  it  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  rather  serious  omission  on. 
Prof.  Fraser's  part  to  liave  madii  no  reference  to  the  negations 
or  assertions  of  Berkeley  upon  the  subject.^  Berkeley's  own 
vehemence  of  statement  is  hardlv  to  be  understood  save  on 
the  supposition  that  he  thought  he  had  made  something  like 
a  psychological  discovery  and  was  bent  on  setting  it  forth. 
It  was  truly  no  great  matter ;  his  notion  of  generalisation 
applying  only  to  a  very  limited  class  of  cases,  and  his  point, 
such  as  it  was,  being  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  such  insight  into 
the  function  of  language  as  had  begun  to  be  gained  by  Hobbes 
and  Locke.  Ikit  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  pertinaciously 
psychological  Berkeley  could  be  on  occasion.  Whatever 
else  he  was,  they  have  not  erred  who  rank  him  with  the 
psychological  thinkers  of  modern  days. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  other  points  in  Prof.  Fraser's 
exposition.  Nobody  could  write  on  Berkeley  with  such 
fulness  of  knowledge  or  could  well  have  used  his  knowledge 
to  better  purpose  within  the  narrow  limit  assigned.  Chapter 
ii.,  dealing  with  **  Locke  on  Ideas  and  their  Causes,''  for  the 
understanding  of  Berkeley's  start,  may  just  be  mentioned  as 
particularly  effective.  Not  less  so,  in  another  kind,  is  the 
concluding  chapter,  which  draws  out  the  issues  of  Berkeley's 
thought  in  the  light  of  later  philosophy.  The  new  bio- 
graphical matter  upon  which  Prof.  Fraser  has  been  able 
to  draw — about  eighty  letters  from  Berkeley  to  Sir  John 
Percival,  afterwards  Piarl  of  Egmont,  running  from  1709  to 
1730 — tells  something  of  the  reception  awarded  to  the  new 
doctrine  on  its  first  appearance.  It  also  for  ever  disposes  of 
the  legend  of  Malebranche's  death.  I^erkeley,  writing  from 
Paris  in  Nov.,  1713,  speaks  of  being  about  to  see  Father  Male- 
branche,  but  he  is  now  proved  to  have  been  in  England 
when  the  aged  Oratorian,  some  two  years  later,  died. 

^  There  in  just  the  faintest  aUusion  to  it  at  p.  .')8,  and.  a^j^ain,  at  \\  60. 
Two  caHiial  references  long  afterwards  (pp.  Id'i-a),  in  a  different  connexion, 
will  convey  no  meaning  to  the  reader  who  does  not  know  Herkeley  at 
tirst  hand. 
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This  book  is  too  full  of  matter  for  detailed  criticism  in 
present  circumstances,  but  there  should  at  least  be  no  more 
delay  in  following  up  the  brief  notices  already  given  of  its 
two  parts,  as  they  appeared,  with  some  more  adequate 
account  of  the  kind  of  instruction  which  it  makes  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  furnish  to  students  of  psychological 
science.  In  the  author's  view.  Psychology  has  now  reached 
a  critical  stage  in  its  course,  when  future  progress  depends 
not  least  upon  a  true  understanding  of  the  path,  or  paths, 
it  has  hitherto  traversed.  It  has  at  last,  after  whatever 
devious  wanderings  and  changing  fortunes,  following  upon 
the  early  start  it  got  from  Aristotle,  won  recognition  as  an 
independent  science  in  the  modern  sense,  and,  if  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  pursued  without  more  interference  from  meta- 
physical speculation  than  any  other  science  must  submit  to, 
its  past  history  cannot  be  too  closely  scanned  in  or  out  of 
relation  to  general  philosophy.  Of  historical  consideration 
applied  to  psychological  notions  there  has,  of  course,  been 
as  little  lack  as  to  philosophical  thought  in  general.  Zeller 
is  there,  for  the  ancient  world,  with  his  mine  of  psycho- 
logical as  of  other  information,  as  indeed  no  historian  of 
philosophy,  whether  on  the  wider  or  narrower  scale,  can 
avoid  making  mind  the  very  first  of  his  topics.  Neither 
have  some  of  the  more  distinguished  among  recent  psycho- 
logists neglected  the  help  to  he  got  from  historical  con- 
sideration ;  W.  Yolkmann  especially,  in  his  comprehensive 
Lehrbuch  der  Psj/chologir,  liaving  displayed  extraordinary 
research   of  this  kind  in   illustration  of  his  own   scientific 

*  Ufitchirhte  der  pAiicholoyif.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Sikbkck,  l*rofossor  der 
Philosopliie  an  der  rniversitiit  Hjisel  (18H0),  Giossen  (1884).  Er»ter  Theil. 
Abth.  1  :  "Die  Psvcholo^ie  vor  Aristoteles";  Ahtli,  2:  **Die  Psvoholoj'if 
von  Aristoteles  zu  'J'honms  von  Acpiino  '*.  (totlm  :  Perthes,  1880.  IH84. 
Pp.  xviii.,  284  :  xi.,  r>;n.     iMimK  x.  289.) 
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positions.  But  History  of  Psychology,  as  a  continuous 
tracing  of  the  whole  conception  men  have  struggled  from 
the  beginning  to  form  of  the  mental  life  they  distinguish 
within  their  being,  an  yet  there  has  been  none.  This  is  the 
deficiency  which  Prof.  Siebeck  here  sets  himself  to  supply. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a  first  effort  he  limits  the 
field  of  view  by  taking  no  account  of  Oriental  ideas  except 
in  so  far  as,  at  different  times,  they  can  be  proved  to  have 
directly  influenced  Western  inquiry ;  but,  with  the  help  of 
recent  investigation  of  human  origins,  he  does  not  fail,  in  a 
general  introduction  (pp.  1-29),  to  begin  the  story  from  long 
before  the  time  of  systematic  reflexion.  An  '*  anthropo- 
logical monism " — which  recognises,  but  leaves  aside  for 
philosophical  consideration,  the  transcendent  aspect  of  con- 
sciousness, and  confines  itself  to  the  facts  of  psychical  and 
psychophysical  experience  in  their  positive  relations — is,  in 
his  view,  the  outcome  of  the  more  developed  psychological 
activity  of  the  present  century,  prefigured  at  every  earlier 
stage  according  as  the  research  was  conducted  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  and  by  nobody  so  decidedly  as  by  Aristotle.  The 
goal,  however,  has  been  approached  or  reached  from  an 
original  position  of  crude  (objective)  dualism.  Man,  in  the 
earliest  dawn  of  thought,  has  everywhere  been  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  two  separable  beings,  soul  and  body,  one 
within  the  other — a  conception,  as  the  author  well  urges 
ipp.  6,  7),  suggested  in  the  natural  course  of  waking- 
experience,  and  not  only  by  the  intermittent  phenomena  of 
dreaming  or  the  supreme  crisis  of  death.  The  problem, 
then,  is  to  understand  how,  when  express  inquiry  began  in 
Ionia  some  six  centuries  B.C.,  it  has  tended  by  whatever 
variety  of  ways  towards  the  actual  result. 

The  whole  exposition  will  fall  into  three  main  divisions, 
of  which  but  one  is  yet  completed  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
present  volume.  Vol.  iii.  is  reserved  for  the  mass  of  scientific 
work  that,  in  this  century,  has  followed  the  critical  investiga- 
tion of  Kant.  In  vol.  ii.  the  modern  movement  till  the  end 
of  last  century  will  be  traced  from  its  first  beginnings  within 
the  Middle  Age — in  Koger  Bacon  after  Arab  initiative  towards 
positive  inquiry,  in  the  Nominalists  and  even  in  Duns  Scotus. 
So  much  of  mediaeval  thought  being  still  left  over,  Thomas 
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is  made  the  liiial  term  of  the  present  volume,  becanse  m  bim  I 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  attained  its  utmost  development  I 
— in  accoraraodation  to  the  Cbristian  scheme  of  life  which  I 
Europe  had  meanwhile  adopted,  but  still  in  professed  agree-  I 
meut  n~ith  the  conceptions  of  the  master  who  tifst  ^ave  definite  I 
form  to  psychological  science.  Within  the  volume,  the  special  I 
work  of  the  historian  is  to  show  how  the  decisive  achievement  M 
of  one  man  was  prepared  by  the  various  labours  of  mauy  I 
before  him,  and  affected  all  later  thought  about  mind  for  aC  J 
least  1500  years.  In  the  execution  of  this  task  nothing  is  I 
more  noteworthy  than  the  author's  width  of  survey,  beyond  J 
the  conventional  lines  of  treatment.  Thus,  in  the  periodfl 
after  Aristotle,  great  prominence  is  given  to  Galen,  wbosefl 
influence,  as  regards  all  that  concerned  the  physiotogicalA 
conditions  of  mental  life,  superseded  Aristotle's  own,  audi 
remained  predominant  till  Harvey's  discovery  prepared  thai 
way  for  a  truer  conception  of  nervous  function  ;  but  also  osl 
the  preliminary  stage  Prof.  Siebeck  is  able  to  trace  vrith  cCTuctfl 
in  what  is  reported  of  earliest  medical  work,  the  <jpentng  oti 
more  than  one  vein  of  later  psychological  tlieory.  Aiid  od 
the  plan  of  treatment  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  displaysl 
a  judicious  tempering  of  regard  for  mere  chronologictil  urderl 
with  topical  consideration.  Whether  he  is  dealing  wtthl 
single  thinkers  of  critical  importance,  like  Plato  and  AristoClOil 
or  with  periods  in  which  multitudes  of  lesser  men  carriedl 
forward  the  inquiry  upon  this  line  or  that,  the  author  makisdl 
HUch  a  division  of  subjects  as  that  effective  comparison  of  titem 
state  of  psychological  knowledge  at  the  different  stages  in 
always  possible.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  tmM 
chapters  of  special  importance  (ii.  130-60.  33t-4'2),  in  whietn 
the  devplopmenl  of  the  notions  of  "  Vital  Spirit"  (PueunuwH 
and  "  Consciousness"  is  continuously  set  forth  at  thiixe  poinul 
of  the  history  when,  after  long  elaboration,  they  acquired  Xhtm 
deeper  significance  which  they  were  destined  to  receive  ondl 
thenceforth  retained.  fl 

Aristotle,  as  the  central  figure,  naturally  takes  the  lAFf^esM 
space  (]lf>  pp.,  followed  by  a  dozen  pa^es  more  of  smnmiicjfl 
criticism^.  Through  him  Psychnlog}-  became  definiluly  conifl 
stitnted  as  a  special  science  on  a  basis  of  positive  observation  J 
for,  though  in  modern  times  it  haa  had  again  toconi|u«r^| 
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place  among  the  new  divisions  of  knowledge,  nothing  is  so 
remarkable  as  Aristotle's  anticipations  of  the  most  advanced 
<ioctrine  as  to  its  scope  and  method.  By  comparison  with 
the  natural  sciences  in  their  positive  form,  psychology  has 
indeed  a  history  of  exceptional  length,  and  also  a  progi'ess 
which,  though  slow,  has  been  continuous  and  steady  in  the 
main :  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter  explaining  at  once 
how  the  progress  has  not  been  faster,  and  how  it  was  so 
early  begun.  Yet,  early  constituted  as  it  was,  the  science  of 
mind  was  by  no  means  the  first  achievement  of  human  in- 
tellect on  awaking  to  reflexion.  Two  centuries  of  strenuous 
thought  passed  before  mind  was  so  distinctly  conceived  as 
to  become,  with  Plato,  the  subject  of  special  inquiry.  The 
aboriginal  dualistic  conception  of  soul  as  a  separable  entity 
spread  somehow  through  the  body  was  there,  lingering  on 
for  future  transformation,  but  at  first  it  was  quite  submerged 
by  the  thought  of  finding  one  universal  expression  for  the 
whole  variety  of  human  experience,  which  had  now  been  taken 
into  view.  A  *'  hylozoic  monism,"  without  distinction  of 
mind,  or  even  of  life,  from  other  change  in  things,  was  the 
-earliest  express  theory  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Only 
when,  still  keeping  in  view  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
theory,  successive  thinkers  became  struck  with  this  or  that 
Hspect  of  being  as  more  important  than  otliers,  and  in  par- 
ticular awoke,  however  partially,  to  contemplation  on  the 
facts  of  subjective  experience,  and  were  faced  by  the  contra- 
dictions of  sense  and  cognition,  did  the  primitive  dualism 
begin  to  re-assert  itself  with  new  fulness  of  meaning  as  the 
true  account  of  human  nature ;  not  without  help,  as  already 
suggested,  from  the  lights  afforded  by  medical  practice.  All 
this  is  worked  out,  at  adequate  length  and  with  great  clear- 
ness of  insight,  by  Prof.  Siebeck.  When  he  passes  to  Plato, 
through  the  Sophists  and  Socrates,  in  both  of  whom,  to 
whatever  different  purpose,  the  subjective  attitude  necessary 
for  psychological  science  is  seen  to  be  decisively  gained,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  enlarge  to  an  extent  only  less  than 
afterwards  as  regards  Aristotle.  In  Plato  the  rehabilitated 
dualism  of  natural  fancy  becomes  metaphysically  theorised 
w^ith  an  ethical  purpose,  yet  so  as  to  give  occasion  for  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  whole  range  of  mental  life  such  as  no  one 
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^at  least  in  the  West)  had  ever  undertaken  before.  None  of 
the  phases  of  human  activity,  theoretic  or  practical,  remain 
any  longer  in  shadow ;  and  there  is  left  for  Aristotle  only 
the  task  of  re-investigation  from  a  more  disinterested  point 
of  view — in  the  spirit  of  science  rather  than  with  reference 
to  a  moral  and  religious  ideal.  How  this  was  carried  through 
we  may  here  best  indicate,  not  by  any  attempt  to  examine 
Prof.  Siebeck's  admirable  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  or  his  view  of  its  strength  and  its  shortcomings, 
but  as  we  follow  his  account  of  the  later  psychology,  and 
note  with  him  the  long-protracted  efforts  made  by  professed 
adherents  to  understand  and  develop,  or  by  others  to  modify 
and  supplement,  the  scientific  scheme,  with  which  all  had 
henceforth  to  reckon. 

Two  general  movements  are  distinguished  by  the  historian 
within  the  time  while  as  yet  the  Greek  (or  Gneco-Roman) 
mind  had  not  become  dominated — though  towards  the  end  it 
was  largely  affected — by  religious  ideas  of  Oriental,  chiefly 
Hebrew,  origin  :  (1)  a  ccmiplex  and  highly-diversified  move- 
ment of  **  monistic  naturalism,"  which  evoked  (2)  a  shai-pl}' 
marked  "spiritualistic  reaction ".  The  first  rubric  is  intended 
to  cover  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  as  well  as  the  Peripatetic 
psychology,  with  the  notable  contribution  made  by  Galen 
and  other  physiologists  engaged  in  medical  i)ractice.  Upon 
this  movement  as  a  whole  (if  it  may  be  called  one  movement). 
Prof.  Siebeck  is  constrained  at  the  end  to  write  the  word 
failure  ;  though  the  observations  he  records  as  made  within 
the  period,  in  tlie  series  of  well-ordered  chapters,  so  brimful 
of  matter,  occupying  pp.  128-'29(),  may  not  seldom  incline  the 
reader  to  demur  to  his  depreciatory  estimate.  It  is  certainly 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  advance  then  made 
beyond  Aristotle,  at  a  multitude  of  points,  towards  the 
accepted  positions  of  later  psychological  science.  If,  outside 
mathematics,  there  was  any  progress  being  made  in  scientific 
knowledge,  it  was  mainly  in  the  psychological  field.  Yet 
Prof.  Siebeck  is  doubtless  justified  in  asserting  that  Aristotle's 
naturalistic  successors  failed  to  maintain  the  inquiry  at  the 
level  to  which  he  had  raised  it.  When  they  did  effective 
work,  it  was  by  following  the  lead  he  had  given  ;  and  in 
gen(a*al  they  were  far  from  comprehending  the  profounder 
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(philosophical)  ideas  that  had  enabled  him  to  briii^'  mind  into 
line  with  other  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry  or  even  ^ive  it 
scientific  treatment  in  advance  of  the  others.  In  particular, 
the  conception  of  man  as  an  ()r<i^anic  unity,  whereby  he  was 
able  to  f^ive  a  **real"  explanation  (in  physiological  terms)  of 
mental  processes  and  functions — short,  it  is  true,  of  the 
highest — while  maintaining  the  independence  of  their  sub- 
jective character  and  reserving  their  philosophical  import, 
was  with  difficulty  kept  by  his  Peripatetic  followers  from 
passing,  and  often  did  pass,  into  an  assertion  of  mere  material- 
ism. Epicureans  and  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  never  either 
of  them  attained  to  the  height  of  the  conception,  but  each, 
in  their  diiferent  ways,  secured  a  real  ground  of  explanation 
at  the  sacrifice,  generally,  of  the  more  distinctive  character- 
istics of  mental  life. 

It  is  to  help  in  threading  his  way  through  the  complex 
tangle  of  Post-Aristotelian  inquiry  that  Prof.  Siebeck  finds 
it  expedient,  or  necessary,  to  follow  out  separately,  m  a  pre- 
liminary chapter,  the  history  of  the  notion  Pneuma ;  incv)r- 
porating,  in  somewhat  reduced  form,  a  research  he  had 
previously  published  in  the  Zeitsch  rift  fur  Volkerjysycholofjif 
u.  Sprachwissenschaft,  xii.  4.  From  being  employed  origin- 
ally, in  the  sense  of  air  or  warm  vapour,  to  designate  the 
inner  active  principle  in  man  regarded  as  made  up  of  two 
extended  entities,  soul  and  body,  one  within  the  other,  Pneuma 
comes  in  course  of  time  to  be  understood  as  soul  in  a  sense 
exclusive  of  all  material  attribution,  and  more  especially,  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  as  the  element  in  human  nature 
settinjj  man  in  felt  relation  with  Deitv.  But  while  soul, 
under  whatever  name,  is  becoming  conceived  antithetically 
to  body  in  every  respect  except  in  that  of  real  existence, 
Pneuma  tends  also  to  acquire  the  other  import  of  inter- 
mediary between  the  two  opposite  terms.  The  primitive 
crude  dualism  thus  passes  into  a  trinalism  of  human  nature, 
not  only  for  Christian  teachers  and  for  such  metaphysical 
thinkers  as  join  to  supreme  concern  for  an  ethical  or  religious 
purpose  an  interest  in  theoretic  explanation.  Scientific  in- 
quirers also,  who  start  from  no  definite  metaphysical  posi- 
tion, are  seen  to  be  moved  in  the  like  direction  of  interpreting 
subjective  mental  experience,  once  brought  distinctly  within 
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ken.  as  proceeding  in  connexiou  with  bodily  changes  througb  I 
a  special  ageucy  called  Vital  or  Animal  8pint.     To  all  sucb, 
Piieunm,  iu  its  original  sense  of  an  attejiuated  matter  like 
air  or  vapour,  offers  itself  as  exactly  the  mean  tenu  thai  is 
wanted.     Material  like  tbe  body  into  whicb  it  outers  aii<l  oat  \ 
at  which  it  passes,  it  is  by  its  invisibility  and  rarity  akin  to  J 
whatever  can  be  thought  of   ae  opposed   to  gross  material  I 
substance  and  thus  to  mind  or  soul  subjectively  apprehended.  I 
Especially  will  this  consideration  impress  itself  upon  pbyeio-  I 
logical  inquirers,  who,  as  they  learn  more  and  more  of  the  I 
detail  of  vital  processes  among  wliich   reepiratiou  stands  ' 
foremost,  have  tbe  task  of  uudei'statidiug  the  bodily  life  in 
connexion  with  the  mental  life  so  intimately  blended  with  it. 
It   is   thus   that   Galen    and   bis  medical   fore-runnera  and  I 
successors  acfjuire  a  peculiar  importance  in    the  history  of  | 
psychological  theory.     Itecognising,  ae  Aristotle  did  not.  the  I 
special  relation  in  which  the  nervous  system  stands  to  niittd,  f 
they  elaborated  a  theory  of  nerve-action  by  means  of  "  atiiioali 
spirits  "  which,  however  eiToneous  from  their  failure  (though  I 
diatinguisbmg    between    arteries   and   veins)   to    anticipalel 
Harvey's  revolutionary  discovery,  served  to  give  a  truer  re-  f 
presentation  than  Aristotle's  of  the  actual  physical  ba»iii  of  I 
mental  processes  and  has  left  abiding  traces  in  commoi 
speech.     Aristotle  himself  did  not,  in  his  physiology,  whollyl 
dispense  with  tbe  agency  of  Fneunia  in  tbe  sense  of  auiiual|l 
beat ;  but,  l>eNides  the  physiologists,  it  was  tbe  Htoica  wbol 
most  persistently  took  advantage  of  its  ambiguous  characber.V 
and,  while  freely  using  it  as  a  physical  agent  wherever  called'! 
for,  sought  also  to  express  by  means  of  it  not  only  the  boin^fl 
and    activity    of   mind    but   also   the   abstract   qualities 
things  through  which  they  become  the  subject  of  tbou^t.l 
The  notion,  in  short,  is  one  that,  as  it  is  employed,  gives  thn 
measure,  at  every  stage,  of  the  advance  made,  on  the  < 
hand,  iu  power  of  abstract  conception,  and,  on  tbe  other,  im 
determination  to  keep  the  realm  of  properly  subjective  exA 
perience,  as  it  gradually  opens  up  and  deepens,  in  relatJOUq 
with  the  common  ground  of  physical  experience  upon  which] 
men  meet  and  from  whicb  all  tbeir  inquiry  starts.     But  thm 
final  transformation,  as  Prof.  Siebeck  shows,  wliich  it  uudei 
went    before  it  became  fitted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  thi 
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pirituali(itic    renctjoii   against    naturolJem   tbat   closed   the 

movement  of  Paguu  tlioiight  in  aiitiqitity.  as  also  the  wants 

f  upcoming  Christianity,  was  operated  through  Hehrew  ni- 

icnce.     While  the  Hebrow  mind  had  alao  started  with  a 

physical  coniieption  of  tho  active  principle  of  human  nature. 

sorrftsponding  to  the  original  sense  of  Pneuina,  it  had  aIwayt^ 

wed  this  principle  as  divine  in  its  origin  and  as  a  bond 

between  creature  and  Creator.     It  is  interesting  then  to  note 

Rthat  in  the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo  the  two  ourreiits  of  Greek 

■  thought  and  Hebrew  feeling  first  come  manifestly  together, 

l*»d,  as  it  happens,  Philo  uses  the  word  Pneuma  at  different 

Iplaces  in  such   a  variety  of  senses,  early  and  late,  that  the 

I  whole  development  of  the  notion  can   be   traced  within  bis 

p  Writings. 

The  other  notion,  of  ConsciousnesB.  treated  apart  by  the 
I  author  does  not  accomplish  its  development  till  the  next 
F  period,  when  the  spiritualistic  reaction  of  the  Neoplatonist 
I  BChool  had  set  in.  In  the  section  ipp.  297-857)  given  to  this 
J  movement  of  reversion  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  its  causes 
I  «ud  general  character  aie  first  set  out  before  the  psycho- 
T  logical  advance,  for  which  the  school  has  not  received 
I  sufficient  credit,  is  chronicled.  The  advance,  due  chiefly 
1  tu  PlotinUB,  does  not  consist  only  in  the  explicit  recognition 
r  of  what  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  Consciousness,  but  this 
[■  may  be  singled  out  (as  by  Prof.  Siebeck  in  hin  special  chapter) 
r  {or  pai'ticular  notice  because  of  its  critical  importance.  I'liat 
rlhe  notion  should  first  have  been  apprehended  in  its  full 
[import  by  thinkers  who  were  revolting,  under  ethical  and 
f  religious  motives,  from  a  naturalism  that  had  passed  into 
f  materialism,  and  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
I  the  restored  sense  of  inwardness,  is  not  sni'prising.  The 
Learlier  revulsion  of  Socrates  from  a  lees  developed  form 
iiof  naturalism,  though  similarly  motived,  led  to  no  snch 
I  thorough-going  assertion  of  conscious  antithesis  of  mind  to 
r.natare  as  was  now  wrong  from  the  Neoplatonist  puritans. 
[  Accordingly  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  spite  of  their  developed 
r  psychology,  have  no  general  word  to  mark  the  attitude  of 
B  introspective  observer,  nor  do  they  clearly  recognise  that 
^nthetic  activity  which  is  the  note  of  conscious  mind  alike 
pBychologist   and  philosopher.      The   fundamental    de- 
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ficieiicy  WIS  not  likely  to  be  iua4e  good  m  the  (oIIowiuk  I 
jieriijii  when  no  advance,  hut  rather  the  reverse,  was  mudv  I 
ill  general  philosophical  conception.  Nevertheless  when  I 
the  time  came  for  protest  a^inst  the  Post-Aristotolian  I 
naturalism,  Plotinus  ADd  the  Neoplatouists  had  the  heuetH  I 
of  the  increase  of  insight  that  had  meanwhile  been  gained  I 
into  the  details  of  psychical  experience.  In  Galen  and  I 
several  of  the  Stoics  as  well  as  Peripatetics,  may  be  nuted  I 
a  distinct  approa<;h  towards  the  various  expressions  in  which  I 
Plotinus  waa  able  at  last  tn  characterise  effectivtdy  the  fttli-  I 
tude  of  subjective  reflexion  upon  the  whole  round  of  ex-  I 
perience.  The  significance  of  the  step  lies  in  t)je  fact  that  I 
witlioiit  such  a  conception  of  Consciousness  as  was  thmi  ■ 
first  attained  (though  not  therefore  immediately  or  indeed  I 
for  long  afterwards  utilised),  it  is  impossible  to  bniig  into  "I 
view  the phrnnmenal  opposition  of  mind  and  things  with  which  f 
the  scientific  psychologist  has  to  work.  I 

The  final  section,  devoted  to  the  Christian  rendering  olm 
ancient  psychology,  though  it  ranges  over  many  centuries,  I 
from  the  second  to  the  thirteenth,  occupies  not  much  mor«  I 
than  100  pp.,  for  the  good  reason  because  there  was  nul 
scientific  advance  through  all  that  time  to  compare  witUi 
what  had  been  made  within  two  or  three  centm-ies  before.  I 
At  first,  Christian  thought  turned  mainly  upon  the  queeitona 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and,  tinder  the  exigoncies  nf  appeal^ 
to  the  popular  imagination  in  regard  to  a  future  life,  therefl 
was  a  distinct  recrudescence  of  the  old  materialistic  dualism  ;■ 
until  Atigustiu  restored  the  cause  of  philosophic  spiritualism! 
while  asserting  the  duality  of  men's  nature,  and  fiv3d  them 
main  lines  of  orthodox  animism  from  that  time  forth.  Buvl 
.\ugu&tin  was  also,  in  the  more  special  sense,  n  psychvtojrjsn 
of  mark — tbe  one  original  inquirer  in  the  Patristic  penod,  audi 
his  observations  ion  belief  in  relation  to  knowledge,  un  willl 
and  other  mental  processes),  though  always  having  a  coit-l 
fessional  motive,  are  such  as  to  deserve  all  the  attention  that  I 
Prof.  Siebeck  accords  them  (pp.  3H1-97).  In  the  Scholastiol 
period,  after  an  account  of  some  more  or  less  independeiifca 
tentatives  to  develop  psychological  schemes  in  accordauc«a 
with  Christian  needs — which,  in  as  far  as  they  were  noM 
independent,  took  colour  from  Plato — the  historian  has  tnfl 
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note  (in  customary  fashion)  the  gradual  soaking-in  of  Aris- 
totehan  influence  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteentli  century. 
When  the  saturation  of  the  mediii^val  mind  had  heconie 
complete,  he  takes  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  t)f  appre- 
ciating the  result — in  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  psycho- 
logical system  of  Thomas  (pp.  448-7*2). 

How  far  all  the  various  lines  of  Scholastic  activity  are 
brought  sufficiently  into  view  cannot  be  judged  till  in  his 
next  volume  Prof.  Siebeck  traces  those  other  currents  with- 
in the  Middle  Age  which  are  the  true  beginning,  so  far  back, 
of  the  Modern  movement  in  psychology.  At  present  some 
thinkers  are  passed  over,  as  Anselm  and  Abii'lard,  who, 
though  thev  mav  afterwards  be  noticed  in  connexion  with 
the  Nominalistic  theory  which  they  difterently  opposed, 
might  have  had  their  places  assigned  in  the  general  de- 
velopment as  thus  far  indicated.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  nothing  but  thanks  is  due  for  the  instructive  presenta- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  psychology  in  its  Christian  guise. 
The  large  comprehensiveness  of  the  original  doctrine,  whicli 
brought  mind  into  relation  with  hfe  in  general,  was  not  lost 
upon  such  an  intellect  as  that  of  Thomas ;  giving  his  psy- 
chological thought  that  disposition  that  enables  the  revived 
Scholasticism  of  these  days— revived  or  at  least  re-awakened  to 
militancy — still  to  present  some  kind  of  front  to  the  most  re- 
cent advances  of  science.  Xor  had  the  Christian  disciphne 
failed  to  direct  attention  to  aspects  of  mental  life  whicli 
Aristotle  had  overlooked ;  so  that  now  they  received,  upon 
Aristotelian  lines,  a  systematic  consideration  as  never  before. 
The  result  is  a  body  of  psychological  doctrine  filled  out  and 
articulated  to  a  hitherto  unexampled  degiee.  Yet  it  wants 
the  vital  spark  that  quickened  the  original  Aristotelian 
system.  Only  at  the  higher  stages  of  mental  development 
had  Aristotle  been  unable  to  carry  through  his  scientific 
conception  and  been  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  external 
agency  of  vov<;  x^piaro^  ;  but  just  this  foreign  element  was  laid 
hold  of  by  Thomas  and  made  the  means  of  transforming  the 
whole  doctrine  in  a  dualistic  sense.  It  was  no  longer  a 
dualism  of  the  old  crude  sort.  The  abstract  thinking  of 
Plato  and  of  Augustin  had  done  its  work,  and  it  was  im- 
possible any  more  to  represent  conscious  mind  as  extended 
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in  an  extended  body.  But  equally  impossible  was  it  to 
understand  how  wdth  body  taken  as  absolutely  extended 
conscious  mind  can  be  in  such  relations  as  it  is — affected 
through  body  in  sense,  acting  through  it  in  volition,  appre- 
hending or,  as  it  were,  appropriating  it  in  cognition.  There 
was  need,  in  short,  for  a  radical  change  of  base,  if  Aristotle's 
monistic  thought  was  to  be  carried  through  or  not  aban- 
doned altogether.  In  the  light  of  the  general  conception 
of  consciousness  to  which  Aristotle  had  not  attained,  it  had 
to  become  understood  that  the  external  world  of  matter^ 
inclusive  of  the  specially-organised  body,  in  relation  with 
which  the  psychical  life  proceeds,  is  not  there  otherwise 
than  phenomenally;  so  that  nothing  hinders  the  assump- 
tion throughout  of  those  determinable  conditions  of  mental 
process  and  function  whereon  the  possibility  of  psychology 
as  science  depends.  This  insight  has  been  gradually 
acquired  during  later  centuries,  but  that  it  was  already 
within  the  Middle  Age  beginning  to  be  rendered  attainable 
is,  we  have  seen,  recognised  by  Prof.  Siebeck  in  leaving 
over  to  the  next  part  to  come  of  his  work  more  than  one 
strain  of  inquiry  that  accompanied  or  closely  followed  upon 
the  scholastic  construction  of  Aristotle's  doctrines  to  which 
the  Catholic  Church  bound  itself.  His  readers  cannot  but 
look  with  eagerness  for  the  continuation  of  the  History,  and 
wish  him  strength  for  the  completion  of  his  arduous  task. 


SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY.! 

Mr.  a.  J.  Balfour's  public-spirited  act  in  endowing  (for 
three  years)  a  philosophical  lectureship  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  here  borne  excellent   lirst    fruits.      In  the 
university  of  Stewart  and  Hamilton,  no  subject  could  have 
been  better  chosen  for  the  initial  course  of  lectures  than  a 
comparison  of  the  Scottish,  and   more  especially  of  their 
master  Reid's,  answer  to  Hmne  with  that  German  one  which 
in  later  days  has  forced  the  other  almost  out  of  hearing. 
Prof.  Seth  has  done  a  good  work  in  bringing  fairly  into  view, 
without  exaggerating,  Reid's  merits,  and  he  has  also  been 
able,  within  his  limits,  to  give  marked  effect  to  the  founder's 
desire  that  "  the  lectures  should  be  a  contribution  to  philo- 
sophy and  not  merely  to  the  history  of  systems  '\     As   an 
express  effort  to  bring  directly   face  to  face   the   opposed 
philosophical  schools  of  the  present  day,  the  lectures  are 
specially  welcome.     They  are,  as  usual  with  the  author,  verj- 
well  written,  and  show  him  not  less  anxious  than  ever  to 
understand  and  allow  for  the  point  of  view  of  those  from 
whom  he  differs. 

As  Reid  set  out — even  more  expressly  than  Kant — to  answer 
Hume,  and  saw  in  Hume  the  natural  term  of  that  movement 
of  modern  philosophy  which  had  been  started  by  Descartes 
and  had  received  a  new  direction  from  Locke,  the  first  third 
of  the  course  of  six  lectures  is  occupied  with  a  review  of  the 
**  Philosophical  Presuppositions  "  which  Hume  took  from  his 
predecessors  and  of  the  **  Philosophical  Scepticism "  into 
which — not  partially,  like  Berkeley  before  him,  but  completely 
— he  ran  them  out.     In  the  next  two  lectures,  Reid's  own 

'  A  Comparison  of  the  Scottish  and  German  Answers  to  Hume.  By 
Andrew  Sbth,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Lo^c  in  the  University  CoUege  of 
Honth  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  ("Balfour  Philosophical  Lectures/* 
University  of  Edinburgh.)  Edinburgh  and  London  :  \\'.  Blackwood  Si 
Sons,  1885.     Pp.  xii.,  218.     (Mind,  xi.  '267.) 
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doctrine — especially  of  Sensatiou  and  Perception,  upon  which  I 
he  fipeut  bis  strength — is  considwed,  and  his  deficiency  of! 
philosophical  system  gives  the  occasion  of  passage  to  the 
Kantian  "Answer"  wliich  at  least  was  free  from  shortcoming 
in  that  respect.  Shortcomings  enough  appear,  liowevwr, 
arising;  from  Kant's  readiness  to  make  admissions  to  Hnme 
which  the  wiser  Reid  had  withheld  ;  and  the  last  third  "( 
the  course  is  occupied  first  with  an  exposure  of  the  particular 
superstition  of  '"Relativity  of  Knowledge"  which  Kant 
imposed  upon  his  adherents,  including  Hamilton  within  the 
Scottish  school  itself,  and  then  with  a  consideration  of  the 
help  towards  philosophical  system  that  may  be  had  by  the 
truer  heirs  of  Reid's  saving  common-senae  from  Kant's  pro- 
founder  successor,  Hegel,  whose"  analysis  of  theconceptii>iift 
of  reason  as  reason  "  is  pronounced  "an  mdefinite  advuiot 
on  anything  that  had  gone  before  it  in  modern  philosophy  "■  J 

The  account  of  Uescartes  and  Locke,  in  the  first  lecture,  i 
remarkably  good.     It  would  be  impossible  to  bring  o\it  more 
clearlyand  succinctly  the  inabihtyof the  "two-substAnce"d<io 
trine  of  the  world  to  afford  any  explanation  of  perception  c 
knowledge.  This  doctrine,  with  its  mediating  factor  of"  idess,'^ 
Locke  took  in  all  essentials  from  Descartes;  and,  if  he  had  no|g 
dime  service  otherwise  to  thephiltisopbical  theory  of  knowledfji 
by  giving  the  chief  impulse  to  scientific  psychological  inquiry  ii 
modem  times,  bis  baiting  and  wavering  application  of  it  iiiusl 
have  kept  him  from  ever  winning  any  place  of  importance  il 
the  history  of  philosophical  thought.  Berkeley  is  lightly  pastM 
overinthe  transition  (madein  the  second  lecture)  to  Hume, 
the  jnst  ground  that  Hume,  while  drawing  directly  from  Lncto 
the  principles  that  he  carried  out  tothe  fateful  results,  recuive^ 
at  most  from  the  younger  thinker  mere  aid  and  suggestioti  j 
but  something  might  have  been  said  of  the  positive  adv&no^ 
upon  Locke  that  Berkeley  did  not  fail  to  make  in  point  q 
psychological  theory,  recognised  as  this  was  not  uiore 
Hume  than  by  Beid  himself.     And,  apart  from  any  couceii 
of  Keid,  the  like  omission  is  to  be  observed  in  the  handlini 
of  Hume.     While  Prof,  Scth  bringa  out  in  a  most  etiectivi 
way  the  negative,  or  at  least  purely  sceptical,  charactor  i 
Hume's  ultimate  results,  and  argues  with  reason  against  i 
late   attempt    to   represent   him   simply   as   a  conBtmctiv| 
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philosopher,  acknowledgment  might  still  have  been  made 
of  the  serious  purpose  with  which,  as  the  Introduction  to 
the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  shows,  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  **  science  of  man,"  after  Locke,  into 
some  kind  of  line  with  the  physical  science  of  Newton  and 
others.  Nor  even  as  a  general  philosopher,  in  respect  of 
that  part  of  the  philosophic  function  which  his  champion 
Prof.  Huxley  had  not  least  in  view,  viz.,  the  providing  of  a 
theory  or  explanation  of  the  special  sciences,  can  it  be  said 
that  Hume  is  devoid  of  all  constructive  aim.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  theory  of  physical,  still 
more  of  mathematical,  science ;  but  if  we  are  to  take  him, 
as  Prof.  Seth  desires  (p.  70),  **at  his  own  valuation," — not 
only  again  in  the  Introduction  but  throughout  many 
chapters  in  the  body  of  the  Treatise, — we  may  hardly  deny 
that,  in  the  uncertain  mixture  of  his  intellectual  tempera- 
ment, there  was  after  all  a  considerable  dash  of  the  geimine 
positive  spirit. 

Reid's  great  merit,  on  the  question  of  perception,  is  declared 
to  be  his  clear  insight  (in  general)  into  the  impossibility  of 
giving  any  explanation  of  that  function  from  an  assumption 
of  unrelated  sensations,  to  be  afterwards  brought,  by  one 
means  or  another,  into  relation.  Prof.  Seth  thinks  that  the 
most  advanced  psychologists  of  the  present  day  have  been 
driven,  practically,  to  the  same  position,  which  he  would 
himself  express  in  the  form  that,  though  indeed  **  sensation 
is  the  condition  of  perception,"  **  sensation  as  sensation  does 
not  enter  into  perception  at  all  "  (p.  98).  Here  we  need  not 
follow  him  into  what  he  finds  well — or  again  not  quite  well 
— said  by  Reid,  but  may  remark  that,  in  seeking  to  apply  the 
modern  psychological  doctrine  of  ** local  signs"  against  a  vain 
distinction  made  by  Reid  between  the  cases  of  visible  and 
tangible  extension,  he  gives  it  first,  on  pp.  90-1,  some  rather 
questionable  expression,  and  then  is  led  on  to  use  language 
about  both  visual  and  tactile  sensations — that  they**  must 
contain  some  specific  indication  or  hints  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  object  if  our  location  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  purely 
arbitrary  '* — which  does  not  seem  to  consist  very  well  with 
the  denial  (just  quoted  from  next  page)  to  **  sensation  as  sen- 
sation "  of  any  import  for  perception.     That  denial  is,  surely. 
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umoli  too  absolutely  made.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  [)tiilii«>- 
pbtcal  analysis  of  objective  perception  (or  perwipta)  tiuy  ek- 
uieDtB  of  seusatiou  that  are  disclosed  must  appear  as  ordennl 
or  related  in  manifold  fashion,  as  also  that,  even  for  the 
individual,  any  the  simplest  actual  sensation  must  alieady 
figure  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  experience  ;  hut  it  seems 
uot  less  plain  that  from  another  point  of  view — which  is  the 
properly  psychological  one — sensations  may  and  (for  purjinstui 
of  science)  must  be  regarded  as  unrelated.  The  organs  o! 
the  different  senses,  though  all  physically  countetod  through 
the  one  nervous  system,  have  a  relative  independenct^,  and 
may  in  different  degrees  \>e.  called  separately,  or  when  nol 
separately  then  at  least  distingutshably,  into  play.  Wliilp 
passive  sensations  like  light  and  eound  can  be  had  to  i~ 
intents  and  purposes  wholly  apart,  it  is  poa&ible  also  to  f 
at  the  elements  of  what  appears,  at  first,  as  a  unitary  « 
experience  of  the  active  sort  (touch,  vision,  &c.)^becau8e  tl|| 
co-ethcients  {oi  passive  sensation  and  so-called  luuscul 
sense)  may  be  made  to  vary  relatively  to  one  another.  Noid 
unless  it  be  maintained  consistently  that  the  psycbnlot^ci 
investigation  of  the  various  kinds  of  sense-experience  has  i 
bearing  at  all  upon  a  theory  of  objective  perception,  tbei 
can  be  uo  gromid  for  complaint  that  tbey  aie  viewed,  m  tq 
first  instance,  as  far  as  possible,  in  isolation.  From 
ground,  we  have  seen,  even  Prof.  Seth  cuts  himself  off;  ; 
more  Keid,  who  never  desired  to  make-any  distinotiou  belwei 
philosophy  and  psychology  (such  as  is  now  from  any  poiiit  (j 
view  seen  to  lie  necessary),  while  he  was  most  earnest  iu  t 
wish  to  proceed  upon  a  psychological  basis.  Heid  migB 
therefore  verj'  well  have  gone  much  farther  than  he  did  f 
the  way  of  such  (psychological)  assertion  as  Prof,  Seth  shakl 
hie  head  over  at  p.  HU.  He  was  safe  enough  against  thiukin 
(with  Hume)  that  any  manipulation  of  psychological  &ctoil 
as  such,  could  of  itself,  straightway,  account  for  a  knowlei 
of  object. 

The  want  of  system  in  Eeid's  statement  and  dt;scnptiaj 
of  the  principles  of  knowledge  is  brought  clearly  into  vioM 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  passed  over  that  may  help  j 
recover  for  him  the  philosophic  character  which  it  has  I 
the  fashion  to  deny  him  since  the  time  of  Kant,  or  siiiij 
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Kanl'ti  deiirtciatory  opinion  of  liim  became  known.     Speci- 
ally ititereeting,  in   this  coimexioii,  is  the  reference  to  the 
various  pasB&ges  in  the  Intellectual  fowem,  where  Reid  seeks 
in  the  forms  of  lan^age  a  clue — or  more  than  such  a  mere 
"clue"   as   Kant,  iu   correapondiiis   ease,  sought   from   the 
school-logic— to  the  principles,  an  ht- called  them,  of  "com- 
mon-sense ".     When  the  fiuiction  of  language  in  producing 
and  maintaining   community  of   knowledge  among   men   is 
once  coiiEidered,  its  philosophical   import   is  seen  to  he  of 
the   moHt  profound  and  far-reaching  character;   and   lieid. 
with  his  "common-sense."  is  to  be  blamed  only  for  atlowinfj 
the  more  important  use  of  the  word  "common  "  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  its  other  implication  of  'ordinary'  (as  having 
relation  to  everyday  experience  and  practice).     In  making 
I    what  reference  he   did   to  language,   iie  shadowed  forth   a 
I  surer  method  of  philosophical  analysis  than  Kant,  with  all 
I  ki*  more  laboured  art,  was  able  to  devise. 
'        Kant — not  for  the  first  time— gets  somewhat  hard  measure 
I  from  Prot  Beth.     However  ready  to  acknowledge  his  large 
I   mauner  in  comparison  with  Keid's,  the  lecturer  is  no  sooner 
I  embarked  upon  au  examination  of  the  Critical  Philosophy 
'  than  be  finds  (like  Dr.    Hutchison   Stirling)   so  much  to 
t  except  to  in  its  fundamental  positions  as  to  side  rather,  in 
[  the   end.   by   preference   with    the    modest    Philosophy   of 
I  Common-sense.      Though    re-fusing   to  accept     the     home- 
I  grown  product  under  its  name  of  Natural  Dualism  (which, 
I  of  course,  brings  back  the  "two-substance  theory"'  in  an 
(•ggi'uvated  formj,  he  has,  apparently,  little  or  no  objection 
I  to    it  under  its    other  guise  of  Natural   Realism.     On  the 
1  other  baud,  Kant's  categories  are,  after  some  consideration, 
t  pronounced   "  useless   because   they   simply   do   over  again 
I  what  is  already  sufficiently  done  in  the  objects  themselves" 
I  (p.  140) :  as.  again,  it  is  claimed  for  Expenence  tliat,  so  far 
C^m  being  identifiable  with  mere  sensation  or  contingency, 
nt   "yields  to  the  knower  objects  and   relations   of  objects 
Bwhich  are.  to  begin  with,  just  what  the  categories  are  sup- 
WPoaed  afterwards  to  make  them  "  (p.  142).     Later  on.  in  the 
Bfifth  lecture,  the  Scottish  philosophy  is  expressly  congratu- 
Kated  upon  its  escape  from  the  dangers  of  Kant's  subjectivism 
V'  by  taking  up  the  broad  position  that  while  the  principles 
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in  i[Hesticiu  [pure  percepts  of  space  and  time  and  catygoriRs] 
are  referable  to  the  constitution  of  our  natiire,  our  nature  ib. 
in  respect  of  them,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
things"  (p.  157).     Ajid  even  in  comparison  with  the  method 
and  achievement  of  Hei^el,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  last  lectitrv 
of  all,  that  the  Scottish  procedure  may  yet  lead  to  a  uuire 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  ultimate  queatious  of  humiui 
concern.     This  suggestion  is  to  receive  further  devolopment 
in  the  coming  aecond  course  of  lectures,  which    may   also 
give  the  best  occasion  for  considering  what  is  here  said  on 
the  help  to  he  meanwhile  sought  from  Hegel  towards  that 
end  ;  but  as  between  Kant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Beid,  with 
the  truer  upholdei-s  (than  Hamilton)  of  the  Scottish  tradi- 
tion— "  writers  like  Prof.  Calderwood,  Prof.  Flint  aud   Dr. 
M'Cosh  of  Princeton "  (p.  183) — on  the  other,  it  may   ba 
asked  whether  the  making  of   such   round  assertions  about  i 
reality,  object  aud  the  like,  as  data  of  direct  experience,  dc 
not  come  perilously  near  to  abandoning  the  philostiphic 
altogether.     Prof.    8eth,  like   Reid   before   him.   makes 
difficulty  about  surrendering  the  secondary  qualities  of  mait« 
to  the  relativist,  let  straightforward  experience  say  of  the 
what  it  likes,  hut  would  draw  the  line,  for  perception. 
Aristotle's   'common  sensihles,'  and   speaks  of  these   as 
absolute  directly  apprehensible  by  "  reason  in  sense  "  (p.  1S4>J 
Why,    though    '  common,'    should   they    have   an   absolat 
objective   character   ascribed    to   them   as    against    Kftnt'l 
aubjeetivist   interpretation,    which    at    least    explains   hoi 
they  can  be — as  they  have  to  be — combined  in   perceptiuf 
with  the  'special  sensihles,'  allowed  to  be  subjective?     Or- 
giving  the  question  an  expressly,  instead  of  (with  Kant) 
implicitly,  psychological  form — why  should  they  not  Ire 
ferred  to  an  origin  which,  while  distinctly  marking  them  ci( 
from  the  varying 'special  sensihles'    with   which  they 
interfused,  explains  what  variability  there  yet  is  to  he  foani 
in  our  apprehension  of  themselves'?     The  psychologists  kdj 
Kant,  from  their  different  positions,  have  then,  indeed, 
serious  enough    task  before    them   to  explain   what   we 
mean  by  object ;  hut  the  work  of  philosophy  is  serious — mor 
serious  thanHeid.  at  least,  ever  quite  imagined,  once  he 
frightened   hack  by   Hume    fioni   that   'doctrine  of   Ideas'! 
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which  (he  tells  us  himself)  he  once  believed  so  firmly  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  along  with  it. 

Apart  from  some  questionable  arguing  upon  the  line  here 
suggested,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  seasonable 
doctrine  in  the  lecture  on  **  The  Kelativity  of  Knowledge". 
It  bears  with  telling  eflfect  against  the  relativism  of  Kant 
and  Hamilton,  and  only  does  not  seem  to  touch  the 
Phenomenalists  proper  who  are  here  too  indiscriminately 
ranged  with  the  Relativists  over  against  the  more  "  fortun- 
ate" Natural  Realists  of  unadulterated  Scottish  breed. 
Indeed,  Prof.  Seth  himself  may  be  thought  to  reason  with 
no  small  force  in  support  of  a  pure  phenomenalism  from 
p.  167  onwards.^  However  that  be,  enough  should  have  been 
said  to  draw  attention  to  these  Balfour  Lectures.  The 
second  series  will  be  neglected  by  no  reader  of  the 
first. 

*  Ih  l*rof.  Seth  quite  just  to  Locke  at  p.  169,  when,  after  quoting  a  sen- 
tence from  the  Kasuy,  he  in  the  next  sentence  chanf^^es  Locke's  "  ideas  of 
particular  things  *'  into  "  proper  nauies  "  ? 
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This  book  ia  one  of  the  welcome  signs  from  America  of  a  ^ 
strong  forward   movement   in   psychology  now  in   i>rogres6  i 
there.    The  large  number  of  psychologicaj  and  psychophyaical 
contributions  to  Mind  that  have  come  from  over  the  Atlantic   i 
ill  recent  years;  the  antiounceraeut  that  a,n  American  Journal   ' 
of  Psychology  is  henceforth  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  soien-    i 
tific  periodicals  in  which  the  abounding  energy  o[  the  yoaug   ' 
Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore  seeks  a  vent ;  the   , 
appearance  of  a  work  of  the  size  and  comprehensiveness  ol   i 
Prof.   G.    T.   Ladd's   Physiological    Psychology,   mentioned    I 
elsewhere  in  the  present   number  and  claiming   the  detailed 
appreciation  that  will  follow,— are  other  evidences,  to  which 
more  might  be  added,  of  the  same  fact.     It  is  significant,   . 
too,  that  the  very  object  of  Prof.  Dewey's  book  is  to  help  in 
getting  "scientific  psychology"   set  before  the  students  of  I 
American  colleges,  instead  of  that  "  compound  of  logic,  ethics  | 
and  metaphysics,  mingled  with  extracts  from  the  history  of 
philosophy  "—as  he  calls  it— which  it  has  been  usual  in  the 
past  to  serve  up  for  them,  in  cotmexion  with  some  tags  of  I 
psychological  theory  from  Beid  and  Hamilton,     Some  yeara 
ago  in   Mind  iiv,  89-105)   a   very  effective  descriptinn   vua 
given  of  the  kind  of  elementary  philosophical  instruction  so 
widely  diffused  through  the  United   States  by  the  hoal  of   I 
colleges,  mostly  denominational.     If  the  present  matiual  of 
psychology  finds  its  way  into  general  use  among  American 
students,  it  will  uot  leave  things  as  tbey  were. 

X  manual  of  psychology,  it  is  still  expressly  written  m 
u  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  genera].  Not 
only  is  Prof.  Dewey  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude  from   the   science   a   reference   to    the   philosophical 

'  Bv  JoHK  PkWBT,  PI1.D..  Assistuit  Profeauir  of  PhDosouhv  ui  Miotiinn   I 
Uniiwsiiy.     New  York:  Harper  *Brother».     Pp.437.    (Jrfind,  xii  *5[) 
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priiicipies  it  involves,  but  he  has,  as  readers  of  this  Review 
liiive  been  made  well  aware,  very  decided  views  on  the  quite 
Hpecial  relation  that  Hubsista  between  psychology  and  philo- 
sophy.    He  fuids  it  possible  to  reconcile  an  idealism  of  the 
thoronghgoing  modem   type,  first   develoi^ed  in    Germany, 
with  an  adoption   of  the  spirit   and  aims  of   thti  Knfflish 
psychological   school   from    Locke   onwards.     It    has   been 
interesting   to   hear   such    ungrudging   allowance   of  philo- 
sophical import  to  the  work  of  the  Kuglish  inquirers  from 
one  who  speaks  the  language  of  a  class  of  thinkers  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  common  fashion  to  regard  it  with  a 
certain  disdain.     Somewhat  more  certainly,  however,  than 
Mr.  Bh.  Hodgeon,  from  his  independent   staodiug-grnund. 
could  (in  Miiid.  No.  41)  impeach  Che  validity  of  the  attempt 
to  bring  about  an  all  iance  between  German  transcendentalism 
and  empirical  psychology,  may  it  be  doubted  whether  those 
who  make  a  first  beginning  of  study  under  Prof.  Dewey's 
^idance  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  peculiar  philosophical 
speech  which  he  is  apt  to  employ  in  the  midst  of  his  psycho- 
logical exposition.      To  be  told,  for  example,  at  p.  6.  that 
I    "  Psychology  is  the  science  of   the    reproduction  of  some 
I    universal    content  or  existence,   whether  of  knowledge   or 
action,  in  the  form  of  individual,  unsharable  oonsciousufiss," 
may  prove  a.  hard  hearing,  even  when  the  student  is  com- 
forted, at  p.  Ii37,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  "see  more 
I    clearly   what   is   meant"    thereby   after   taking   in   such   a 
I   statement  as  the  following:    "The  knowledge  of  the  fimte 
individual  is  the  process  by  which  the  individual  reproduces 
I    tlte  univei-sal  mind,  and  hence  makes  real  for  himself  the 
universe,  which  is  eternally  real  for  the  complete,  absolutely 
universal  intelligence,  since  involved  in  its  self-objectifying 
\  activity  of  knowledge  ".    The  author  also  has  a  way  at  times 
I  of  resorting  to  a  kind  of  kaleidoscopic  play  with  antitheses, 
I    which  tend  to  pass  over  into  one  another  in  a  manner  more 
\  dazzling  than  edifying.     There  is  a  notable  instance  at  p. 
l.W,  where  Apperception  and   lieiention  are   given  as  the 
,    "  two  sides  of  the  process  of  knowledge  " — the  one  acoount- 
I   itigior  the  world  as  it  "comes  to  exist  for  us,"  the  other 
'   for  the  self  as  it  "  comes  to  exist  as  real   '.      The  antithetic 
I  statements  that  follow  in  rapid  series  through  half  a  page 
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l>et  mixed  up  iu  a  way  that  leavds  oue  with  no  very  cleitr  i 
notion  of  what  it  is  that  Prof.  Dewey  thinks  is  done  for  the  | 
world  by  self  or  for  self  by  the  world,  how  in  his  view  it  all  I 
comet*  about,  and  what  that  world  and  self  are  Chat  he  to 
sets  ill  face  of  one  another.  The  philosophy  involved  doe«  1 
not  seem  to  do  luuch  for  the  beginner  in  this  case  or  i 
others  like  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  giviiis  a  very  false  impression  of  the  I 
character  of  this  text-book  to  dwell  lon^^er  on  the  features  yet 
mentioned.      As  a  purely  psychological  treatise — implying  j 
philosophical  principles  and  portending  philosophical  issaes, 
but  not  necessarily  to  be  used  for  enforcing  particular  philo- 
sophical conclusions — it  has  great  and  obvious  merits.    While 
Knowledge  has  the  inevitable  precedence  and   prominenou  I 
(pp.  •27-245),  a  distinct  stand  has  evidently  been  made  for  j 
something  like  a  fairly  balanced  consideration   of  the  two   l 
other  phases  of  mind.    FeeHog,  especially,  within  the  hundred  j 
pages  given  to  the  topic,  has  received  an  adequate  handling. 
Feeling  aud  Will  have,  besides,  their  part  ui  two  chapters  of  I 
general  introduction,  as  again,  to  some  extent,  in  the  accuimt  I 
of  Sensation  (pp.  '27-KO)  with  which  "  Knowledge"  heginii^.  I 
Nothing,   indeed,  could  be   better  than   the   whole  general  I 
view  that  is  given  of  the  relation  of  the  three  phases  to  one  | 
another,  except  when  the  disposition  to  merge  niid  dissolve, 
in  dialectic  stram,  begins  to  assert  itself  for  the  behoof  of  I 
Will  as  "  the  complete  acti^nty,"  "  self,"  "  man."  or  what  I 
not.  wherein  the  opposition  of  Knowledge  and  Feeling  be- 1 
comes  reconciled.     The  misfortune  of  such  reconciliation  IB  I 
that  the  "Will"  so  construed  does  nothing  to  remove  the  need  I 
of  still  treating  Wilt  as  a  distinguishable  mental  phase  amongi 
the  others  :  and  the  double  sense  is  confusing. 

The  account  taken  of  Sensation  gives  perhaps  the  simplest  1 
measure  of  the  book's  quahty.  The  main  results  nt  recent  I 
inquiry  about  the  Senses  are  well  and  clearly  exponnded.  I 
and  they  are  set  out  in  a  connexion  which  makes  them  I 
thoroughly  sernceable  for  one  psychological  purpose  at  I 
least.  Prof.  Dewey  has  a  very  distinct  notion  of  the  differ- f 
ence  between  the  actual  facts  or  events  of  mental  life  and  | 
the  scientilic  abstractions  by  means  of  which  it  is  songht  ti>l 
comprehend  them,     .\ccordingly  he  distinguishes  with  ux-l 
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cellent  effect,  under  the  head  Knowledge,  the  three  topics  of 
*'  Elements,"  "  Processes  "  and  **  Stages  ".  The  "  Stages  " 
— Perception.  Memoiy,  Imagination,  Thinking,  Intuition — 
are  taken  last,  as  representing,  so  far  as  is  scientifically 
possible,  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  way  of  cognition  ;  the 
order  here  again  being  determined  by  the  view  that  there  is 
a  certain  abstractness  in  all  the  others  till  in  *'  Intuition  " 
the  fulness  of  knowledge — *' knowledge  of  an  individual  "  — 
is  reached.  Between  ''Processes"  and  "Pllenients"  the 
psychological  problem  of  Knowledge  is  aptly  conceived  as 
that  of  the  elaboration  of  sensations  **  on  the  one  hand  into 
the  objects  known,  and  on  the  other  into  the  subject  knowing" 
(p.  81),  or  (p.  84)  their  transformation  into  a  **  world  of 
objects,  relations  and  ideals  "  and  into  "  the  self  which  knows 
and  idealises".  Sensations  are,  thus,  clearly  of  account  for 
Knowledge  as  elements,  to  be  worked  up  by  the  processes 
which  Prof.  Dewey  finds  to  be — respectively  for  world  and 
self — ^Apperception  (with  Association,  Dissociation,  Attention, 
as  its  **  kinds")  and  Retention.  But  in  the  earlier  intro- 
ductory section  (p.  25)  it  had  been  laid  down  that  also  the 
general  problem  of  Psychology  was  none  other  than  to 
understand  how  a  raw  "material"  became  worked  up  by 
certain  **  processes  "  into  *'  results  " — described  as  **  the 
concrete  forms  of  consciousness,  the  actual  ideas,  emotions 
and  volitions".  Now  the  raw  material  is  in  all  cases  alike 
of  a  sensuous  character ;  at  least,  it  is  with  none  other  than 
sensuous  states  that  the  exposition  of  Feeling  and  Will,  as 
well  as  of  Knowledge,  is  made  to  begin.  But,  whereas  the 
general  scheme  of  treatment,  from  elements  through  pro- 
cesses to  results,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  effectively  carried 
through  in  the  case  of  Knowledge,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
maintain  it  for  the  other  phases  of  Mind  ;  the  whole  exposi- 
tion in  their  case  resolving  itself  into  a  description  (for 
Feeling,  as  already  said,  a  very  good  one)  of  what,  in  Prof. 
Dewey's  language,  may  be  called  either  **  stages  "  or 
"  results ".  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  reason  for  this, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  anywhere  explicitly  stated. 
It  is  that  **  processes"  certainly,  and  **  elements"  in  the 
main,  have  once  for  all  been  sufficiently  disposed  of  under 
the  first  head  of  Knowledge.     This,  however,  amounts  to 
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sayiD^  that  tlje  account  of  elements  a,ttd   processes   is   of   I 
general  psychological  import,  and  is  beet  presented  in  tine 
division  apart  of  General  Psychology,  as  in  the  scheme  nf 
treatment  which  Prof.  Clark  Murray  in  his  Handbook  (see    | 
Mind,  X.  (iil,  xi.  do)  has  the  credit  of  first  giving  curt^mcy  t*i 
in  English.     Prof.  Dewey  could,  with  mere  trifling  chAn{;e6    | 
of  detail,  have  so  set  apart  his  chapter  on  Sensation,  with    i 
that  on  the  general  principles  of  mental  synthesis  which  he 
calls  ■'Processes  of  Knowledge  "  ;  and  the  gain  in  expository 
clearness  would,  I  think,  have  been  undeniable. 

There  are  many  points  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  book  i 
which,  if  space  permitted,  there  would  be  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  in  examining  at  close  quarters.  Whether  one  agrees  , 
or  not  with  the  author,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  ht» 
freshness  and  independence  of  view  and  telling  vigour  irf 
statement.  In  particular,  bis  analysis  of  the  "  Processes  of 
Knowledge,"  involving  his  account  of  Association,  .Attention 
and  other  topics  now  so  much  to  the  front,  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  psychological  workers.  One  aspect 
of  Knowledge,  as  it  happens,  is  treated  by  him  in  the  pre- 
sent number  (47)  of  Mind  at  greater  length  than  was  possible 
in  the  text-book,  and  a  ready  opportunity  is  tlms  afforded  of  i 
gauging  his  manner  of  thinking  on  the  subject.  WliJle  in 
close  touch  with  all  the  later  German  and  English  work  in 
psychology,  he  is  here  no  simple  repeater  of  other  men's 
doctrine.  With  even  more  independence  of  gait,  there  is 
manifest  the  hke  intimacy  with  the  best  recent  inquiry  in 
the  very  interesting  chapters  on  the  upward  "Stages'"  of 
knowledge.  Nor  at  another  point,  it  may  also  be  remarked, 
does  his  exposition  come  all  too  short  of  what  in  present 
circumstances  may  fairly  be  expected — I  lueaa  the  reference 
to  physiological  conditions.  At  first,  indeed,  it  secnts  as  if 
he  were  ready  to  go  very  fai-  in  appeal  to  these.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  lay  it  down  (p.  8)  that  the  Inti-ospectjve 
Method  fails  even  to  classify  the  facts  of  consciousness,  uinch 
more  to  explain  them  :  explanation  must  be  sought  tirst  of  I 
all  from  the  Experimental  Method  (in  physiological  psycho- 
logy), and  next,  more  completely,  from  the  Comparative 
Method  in  its  various  applications.  Accordingly,  he  refers 
freely  enough  to  neurological  facts  at  the  stage  of  sensation.  I 
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I  and   eveu   includes   some  short  account  of  psycbophysical 
1  procedure.     It  is  very  well ;  but,  if  students  are  to  profit  by 
I   such  reference,  it  would  seem  necessary,  in  a  text-book,  to 
I  give,  once  for  all,  however  shortly,  a  clear  and  distinct  view 
I  of  the  relation  of  nervous  lo  mental  proceRH  and  a  sutuniary 
I  of  the    really   important  and    relevant   physiological   data. 
I  i*rof.  Bain's  example  in  tiiis  matter  was   worthy  of  closer 
I   imitfttion  than  it  haa  received  in  any  of  the  later  manuals 
I  for  students.     It  is  easy  of  course,  and  in  a  way  creditable, 
to  protest  against  an  iiifusioii  of  physiolo^cal  smatterings  ; 
[  it  is  also  conceivable  that  a  complete  psycholngical  theory, 
I  including  oven  a  doctrine  of  sensation,  mi^ht  be  worked  out 
I  without  physiological  references.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  no- 
body thinks  of  working  out  any  such  theory  ;  and.  as  every- 
body does  import  just  as  iiuich  physiological  statement  as  is 
found  necessary  or  possible  or,   it  may  be,  convenient,  the 
plain  course  is  to  do  it  with  sufficient  warning  and  explanation 
I   from  the  beginning.     Prof.  Dewey  does  not  do  enough  in  this 
[  way  for  the  help  of  students.  Learners,  at  least  if  left  to  them- 
h  solves  with  his  book,  would,  I  imagine,  find  it  bard  enough  to 
'  onnect  with  his  introductory  view  of  Mind  in  general  the 
I  doctrine  of  Sense  to  which  they  find  themselves  straightway 
'  conveyed;  and  I  say  this  without  ignoring  the  section  soon 
I   inserted  on  "  Belation  of  the  Physical  Factor  to  the  Psychi- 
I   cal".     (In  this,  by  the  way,  should  not  "  Psychological  Ob- 
jection," at  p.  41,  be  called  Metaphysical  rather?! 

On  the  general  question  of  psychological  explanation,   1 

I   close  with  the  remark,  that  if  it  is  to  come  only,  as  Prof. 

Dewey  urges,  by  resort  to  the  Physiological — or  more  pro- 

I  perly  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word)  Psychophysical— and 

I  Comparative  Methods,  there  would  need  to  be  a  good  deal 

I  more  both  of  psychophysical  and  of  complicative  statement 

I  forthcoming  than  he  has  anywhere  provided  in  his  book. 

Nobody  could  put  more  impressively  than  be  does  Che  help- 

I  lessness  of  both   methods  apart  from  the  data  yielded   by 

Introspection ;    and  he  has  himself  given   throughout   tha 

work  the  best  proof  that   the  Introspective  Method  is   by 

no  means  ao  helpless  to  explain  as,  at  the  one  place  before 

I  noted,  he  too  incautiously  avers.     It   should  be  added  that 

every  chapter  is  followed  by  a  most  useful  conspectus  of  the 

t  related  psychological  liteiatuie. 


thp:  science  of  thou.ght.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  author^s  earnestness  of 
pm^ose  in  this  book,  and  not  to  envy  him  (a  little)  his  sense 
of  achievement.  The  purpose  is  high.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  to  "  place  all  philosophy  on  a  new  basis  "  (p.  514),  by 
drawing  out  a  science  of  Thought  from  that  science  of 
Language  which  his  own  labours  have  done  so  much  to 
advance.  Having  helped  more  than  most  men  in  tracking 
out  the  past  history  of  the  words  in  use  among  Aryan 
peoples,  he  is  convinced  that,  *'  if  we  fully  understood  the 
whole  growth  of  every  word,  philosophy  would  have  and 
could  have  no  longer  any  secrets  " — nay,  **  would  cease  to 
exist"  (p.  515).  The  consummation  is  not  going  to  be 
reached  just  at  once,  but  at  least  the  right  path  is  now 
opened  which  philosophers,  even  the  greatest,  have  missed 
before.  Let  the  lines  he  here  traces  be  followed  out,  and 
**  several  more  generations  of  scholars  and  philosophers" 
should  at  last  see  an  end  of  the  business. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  fine  cheery  confidence  which 
Prof  Miiller  is  able  to  maintain  throughout  the  work  ;  but 
yet  he  has  also  another  mood.  Dixi  et  salvavi  yneam  aiiimam 
is  the  exclamation  wrung  from  him  at  thought  of  the  de- 
generate age  upon  wiiich  he  has  fallen  with  his  philosophical 
plea.  Indeed,  at  starting,  he  declares  it  is  only  for  himself 
and  **  a  few  friends,"  fellow-travellers  with  him  for  many 
years  on  the  same  road,  that  he  writes  at  all.  So,  now  and 
again,  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  what  an  arduous  and  toilsome 
course  that  is  along  which  he  has  to  drag  the  **  patient 
reader  " — if  (p.  548)  perchance  he  has  a  reader !  It  is  an 
odd  imagination.  The  age  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  least 
degenerate ;    and  how  could  he  fail  to  have  readers  as  he 

*  By  F.  Max  Muller.  liOndon  :  Lon^ians,  Green,  &  Co..  1887. 
Pp.  xxiv.,  664.     {Mind,  xiii.  94.) 
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wanders  with  that  perfect  gaiety  of  heart  from  topic  to  topic, 
putting  his  whole  self  into  everything  he  says — and  this  a 
self  so  kindly  that  he  can  never  meet  a  foe  who  is  not 
straightway  made  to  assume  the  guise  of  a  friend  and  ally? 
He  has  written  the  most  genial  and  readable  of  books ;  but, 
certainly,  if  for  **  reader''  he  had  said  reviewer,  no  pity  he 
had  to  spare  could  be  too  much.  The  discursiveness  of  the 
work  is  something  extraordinary,  and  there  is  toil  indeed  for 
one  who  will  try  to  reckon  up  its  sum.  Nevertheless,  let 
the  trial  be  made. 

The  backbone  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  some  chapters, 
beginning  with  ch.  v.,  from  p.  179.  In  ch.  i.  the  original 
start  is  made  naturally  enough  with  an  analysis  of  Thought 
into  its  **  Constituent  Elements,*'  but  this  runs  down  about 
p.  30  (not  without  considerable  digression  by  the  way) ;  and 
the  long  remainder  of  the  chapter,  occupied  mainly  with  a 
general  discussion  of  the  dependence  of  Thought  upon 
Language,  still  more  the  next  three  chapters,  are  intended 
only  to  clear  the  way  for  the  more  serious  business  begun  in 
ch.  V.  If  the  preliminary  matter — consisting,  beyond  what  has 
been  already  mentioned,  of  an  argument  for  the  impossibility 
of  supposing  the  Language  of  Thought  in  man  to  be  related  to 
or  evolved  from  the  inarticulate  cries  of  the  lower  animals — 
runs  to  the  length  of  178  pp.,  the  reason  is  not  least  because 
the  author  has  so  much  personal  reminiscence  of  past  deal- 
ings with  the  subjects  to  give  way  to.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
included  in  this  introductory  part  of  the  work  a  chapter  *'  On 
Kant's  Philosophy"  (pp.  127-51) :  but  neither  is  this  without 
relation  to  past  achievement.  At  last  fairly  under  weigh 
from  ch.  v.,  Prof.  Miiller  furnishes  the  complement  to  his 
initial  view  of  the  constituent  elements  of  Thought  in  an 
analysis  of  Language— at  least  Aryan  language — down  to 
roots,  which  for  the  most  part  prove  to  be  of  conceptual  im- 
port. Ch.  vi.  (pp.  256-330)  is  then  devoted  to  a  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Concepts  and  Roots  together,  which  he  has 
been  led  to  form  with  the  help — if  not  under  the  lead — of 
his  friend  Prof.  Noire  of  Mainz.  Next  follows  a  long 
chapter  in  which  an  examination  (after  the  old  Indian 
grammarians)  of  Sanskrit  roots  is  found  to  confirm  the 
theory  that  it  was  in  putting  forth  repeated  actions  together 
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thiit  men  first  spoke  with  mutual  intelligence :  yielding  i 
final  reault  a  scheme  of  conscious  human  acti\'itieB  that  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  idees  vifrcs  of  the  Aryan  race,  orl 
at  least  of  the  Indian  people.     All  that  then  seems  to  Pmf.  T 
Miiller  strictly  necessary  for  the  futfiliuent  of  his  purpose  on 
placing  philosophy  upon  the  new  basis  is  supplied  in  on* 
other  chapter  on  the  "  Formation  of  Words  "  (pp.  4I20-51U) ; 
in  which  he  shows  how  roots  became   transformed  by  thai 
"apphcatioii    of    categories,"    works    nut    (in    controversy  1 
chiefly  with  Mill)  what  he  considers  a  true  scheme  of  Logical  I 
Terms,  and  enlarges  on  the  function  of  Metaphor  in   tbe  I 
development  of  speech,    A  further  chapter  on  "  Propositi  ana  I 
and  Syllogisms,"  thrown   in  as  a  superfluity,  is  in   fact  iii>  I 
serious  makeweight ;  and  the  long  "  Conclusion  "  (pp.  54*t- 1 
618)  neither  adds  anything  new  to  the  argument  of  the  book  I 
nor  even  serves  to  bring  threads  together,  bnl  Hirapty  dis- 
courses further  on-and-on  or  about-and-about. 

A  "  Science  of  Thought "  of  which  these  are  the  stages  is  I 
pretty  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  is  above  all  a  scholar,  I 
and  the  book  may  more  fairly  he  regarded  and  judged  as  thu'I 
author's  latest  product  in  Linguistic  than  us  an  essay  iiif 
Philosophy,  That,  of  course,  is  not  at  all  his  own  opiriiou  :  I 
for  not  only  is  the  book  expressly  given  out  as  a  philosophical  I 
theory  of  Reason,  but  there  is  promise  of  its  being  followed  by  I 
a- crowning  philcwophical  effort,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  I 
"Science  of  Mythology,"  the  fact  of  self-couscioiisness,  now  F 
simply  assumed,  will  have  its  full  mysterj'  probed,  and  tliu  1 
relation  of  the  Many  to  the  One — the  fundamental  question  I 
of  all  philosophy — will  be  determined.  Kor,  certainly,  is  it  I 
now  for  the  lirst  time  that  our  author's  interest  in  philosophy  I 
becomes  kuown.  A  few  years  ago,  it  will  be  rememberecl,  | 
he  carried  through  no  less  serious  a  labour  than  the  Intos-  I 
lation  of  Kant's  chief  work  (see  Mind.  vii.  277) ;  and,  already  f 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  the  old  Lectures  on  thr.  Science  of  I 
Language  showed  him  alive  to  questions  for  which  tho  f 
common  linguistic  inquirer  has  httlc  care.  Indeed,  when  I 
he  now  contends  for  a  tar  more  intimate  relation  of  Thought  I 
and  Language  than  he  finds  to  be  asserted  by  the  majority  | 
of  philosophers,  he  but  develops  an  argument  conducted  c 
similar  lines  in  the  second  series  of  Lectures  (1804).     Never-  J 
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thelcse,  and  iu  spite  of  tbe  ambitious  purpose  now  pro- 
claimed, it  lu&y  appear,  upon  a  sliort  revit>w  of  his  main 
deliverances  ^takeii  as  far  as  possible  in  order),  tbat  the 
streauous  worker  b,1  Hctence  of  Lan^age  still  ndvauces  but 
a  little  way  beyond  bis  old  position  of  pbiloaopbical  ama- 
teur. 

Tbe  analyBiB  of  Thought  proposed  in  cb.  i.  (pp.  1-76)  fails 
chiefly  in  not  being  carried  far  enough.  Prof.  Muller  has 
learned  from  Kaut  the  great  leasou  tbal,  while  sensations 
oome  into  consciouBness  only  as  percepte,  percepts  have 
dtdinitenetis  only  as  they  are  couceptually  understood;  but 
the  "  constitnents  "  of  Thought  would  seem  to  need  a  good 
deal  more  pai'ticular  deleriuinatioii  for  a  "  science  "  of  it. 
Tbougb  Concepts  have  Names  iu  a  special  relation  with 
them,  this  is  no  sutticient  reason  why  the  fact  should  no 
sooner  be  noted  than  all  further  analysis  is  forgotti^ii.  through- 
out the  body  of  the  chapter,  in  the  ardour  of  proving  con- 
ception impossible  witliout  ap*ech. — ^until,  towards  ibe  end, 
some  crude  metaphysical  explanation  of  Thought  is  supple- 
meatarily  hazarded  in  terms  of  "impacts"  received  by  a 
"self-conscious  Monon"  from  "other  Mona".  Cb.  ii.,  with 
"Thought  ami  Language"  for  its  declared  subject,  might 
bavs  seemed  the  natural  place  for  the  proof  foisted  into  ch. 
i.,  instead  of  being  itself  allowed  to  turn  into  something  not 
at  all  indicated  in  the  title — an  argument  agiuust  Darwinism. 
But,  given  the  author  bis  way,  with  all  its  sudden  breaks 
and  turnings,  }m  constituents  of  thought,  as  fai*  as  mode 
out,  call  for  at  least  one  remark.  However  involved  with 
concepts,  surely  it  is  not  rightly  said,  as  at  p.  2  and  more 
expressly  at  p.  20.  that  names  are  a  fourth  element  of  know- 
ledge, related  to  concepts  as  concepts  to  percepts  and  per- 
cepts to  sensations.  On  the  one  baud,  this  declaration 
appears  to  give  to  tbe  concept  an  (at  least  relative)  inde- 
pendence that  can  hardly  be  intended  by  so  absolute  a 
nominalist  ;  on  tbe  other,  it  appears  to  give  to  the  name  the 
same  subjective  character  as  belongs  to  the  other  elements, 
thereby  robbing  it  of  all  its  psychological  efficacy.  Generally 
throughout  ch.  i.  (as  elsewhere),  it  must  be  added,  tbe  author 
has  a  way  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  psychological  terms 
that  does  not  bode  well  for  the  "  Science  "  he  would  create. 
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The  ftrgument  for  the  inseparability  of  Thought  and  Itan- 
guage,  in  which  the  analysis  of  thought  so  soon  becomes  ioat, 
is  urged  partly  in  the  form  of  a  more  extended  criticism  of 
the   dicta  of  philosophers   on  the  subject  than  the  author 
had  given  in  the  old  Lectures,  partly  in  the  fonii  of  expresa 
reply  to  objections  made  against  the  plea  he  had  there  urged,  i 
He  nowhere  appears  to  better  advantafje  in  the  present  book  j 
than  when  so  replying.     The  objections  that  have  ever  been  I 
made   against   the   position    that,  in   as   far  as  thought  '\«  J 
general  (and  thought  is  essentially  general),  it  has  being  in  j 
and    through  some  kind  of   particular   expression,  overt  or  | 
covert,  betray  a  deficiency  of  psycholop^cal  insight,  and  are  I 
very  effectively  met  here.     Less  satisfactory  is  the  author's  j 
criticism  on  the  philosophers.     It  is  a  kind  of  criticism  that  I 
could  be  made  of  value  only  by  being  rendered  at  once  more  I 
orderly  and  more  extensive.     And  when  in  certain  thinkers,  J 
even  of  nominalist  faith, there  is  noted  some  failure  to  recog-  I 
nise,  or  at  least  declare,  the  thorough-going  implication  of  | 
speech  with  thought,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sof-  I 
ficiently  considered  whether  such  declaration,  or  even  recog- 
nition,  was  not  beside  their  philosophical  purpose  for  the 
time  being.     The  fact  tliat  Kant  in  particular  saye  nothing 
(except,  as  has  to  be  confessed,  in  his  Anthnipc^iyie)  about 
speech,   and  yet   accomplishes  a   philosophical   analysis   of  J 
thought,  the  mere  fringe  of  which  (as  detached  in  ch.  iii.)  is  ( 
ample  covering  for  the  author  all  through  his  own  under- 
taking, might  have  suggested  to  bim  serious  doubt  whuthvr  \ 
the  psychological  involution   of  speaking   with   thinking —  j 
never  to  be  exaggerated  in  its  closeness — has  all  the  philo- 
sophical importance  here  claimed  for  it. 

The  other  preliminary  contention,  liegun  unexpectedly  in  I 
ch.  ii.,  is,  after  the  interpolated  view  of  Kant's  philosophy  in  1 
ch.  iii.,  resumed  in  ch.  iv.  under  the  imposing  title  of  "  Lan- 
guage the  Barrier  between  Man  and  Beast".     Prof.   Muller 
is  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  safely  pass  to  the  study  of  hunuut 
speech  as  it  is  expressive  of  thought  unless  he  first  proves  J 
that  language  in  man  has  nothing  in  common  Kith  the  cryl 
of  t)ie  brute  ;  and  this,  he  imagines,  can  be  done  only  by  tbal 
overthrow  of  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  frotnl 
DOn-human  ancestors.    Not  that,  in  his  own  view,  man  is  not! 
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also  aiiiiuivl.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  (properly  under- 
Btoodt  of  evolution.  He  has  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
time  when  man.  approximately  in  present  form,  did  not  yet 
speak,  as  there  was  a  still  earlier  time  during  which  an 
indefinite  series  of  previous  stages  were  being  passed  through 
before  the  recognised  human  form  was  reached ;  still,  in 
whatever  lower  guise  and  while  not  yet  speaking,  the  man- 
to-be  was  the  only  animal  destined  to  speak  (and  think). 
And  as  no  animal  off  the  particular  line  of  hmnan  develop- 
ment— descended,  that  is,  from  any  other  pnmitive  germ 
than  the  one  appointed  to  grow  into  speaking  man — can 
ever  become  man,  so  it  is  vain,  with  Darwin  and  others,  to 
look  for  the  origin  or  explanation  of  speech  in  aiiy  sounds 
that  brutes  can  utter.  8uch,  as  well  as  can  be  gathered 
from  a  discourse  that  more  than  rambles  and  that  bristles 
in  detail  with  points  of  questionable  statement  ihere  per- 
force left  aside),  is  the  heart  of  his  contention.  The  obvious 
reflexion  upon  it,  as  it  stands,  is  that  it  appears  to  remain 
beset  with  all  the  difficulties  it  aims  at  avoiding.  If  '  man  ' 
not  yet  speaking,  in  whatever  earlier  form,  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  or  at  any  rate  in  effect,  an  animal  like  others, 
then  at  least  one  kind  of  animal  could  acquire  the  speech  it 
had  not,  and  its  speech  when  acquired  cannot  be  supposed 
unrelated  to  whatever  simpler  means  of  expression  it  had 
before  it  could  speak.  Doubtless,  human  speech  is  the 
ontoome  of  no  animal  sounds  (in  apes  or  other  creatures)  of 
which  we  have  present  experience,  so  that,  but  in  the 
way  of  illustration  of  that  which  went  before  speech  (proper) 
in  evolving  man.  such  sounds  are  not  to  be  drawn  into 
account:  hut,  if  it  must  have  had  an  origin  which,  though 
other,  was  still  animal,  then  to  talk  of  "  barrier  between 
man  and  beast "  is  mere  rhetoric.  Or,  if  the  stress  of  the 
contention  is  meant  to  lie  iu  a  difference  between  feeling 
which  brute  cries  express  and  thought  which  can  only  be 
spoken,  this  makes  thought  the  true  harrier :  but  the  question 
then  arises  whether  thought  is  so  far  removed  from  any 
kind  of  animal  apprehension  that  it  must  have  one  parti- 
cular line  of  organic  evolution  appointed  for  it  from  the  first ; 
and,  even  if  this  could  be  proved,  the  difficulty  recurs  that 
the  line  is  after  all  a  line  of  animals,  thoughtless  hke  any 
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other  till  thought  starts  out  at  last  within  it.  We  shall  see,  I 
too.  before  long  that  the  author  is  by  no  means  so  nure  that  ■ 
there  was  nothiug  that  could  be  called  speech  in  man  before  I 
man  thought-in-speech  ;  forgetting,  apparently,  how  fixed  I 
and  fast  was  the  "barrier"  he  bad  sought  to  raise  for  behoof  fl 
of  human  reason.  But  what  has  rather  to  be  said  of  the  I 
long  argumentation  with  Darwin  and  the  Darwinians  is  that  I 
it  appears  to  be  so  much  waste,  thrust  in  where  it  ia  here.  I 
Let  it  be  granted  that  it  is  only  as  man  thinks  that  he  I 
(properly)  speaks,  and  that  in  man  himself,  as  in  "  the  1 
beast,"  vocal  expression  of  mere  feeling  is  not  speech  proper. 
It  is  all  important  question,  for  anthropologist  or  psycho- 
logist, when  and  how  men  came  so  to  think-and-speak, — 
unless  we  suppose  (as  the  author  emphatically  does  not)  j 
that  they  thought-and-spoke  always ;  but  its  settlement  I 
need  in  nn  way  interfere  with  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn! 
as  to  the  constitution  of  man's  thought  from  his  actuata 
speech.  If  such  a  "  Science  of  Thought  "  was  the  aiitbor's  I 
real  aim,  oue  does  not  see  what  occasion  there  waa  for  bital 
to  take  all  that  trouble  about  his  "rear"  (p.  IHO).  LesM 
haste  to  be  done  with  the  analysis  of  Thought  undertaken! 
at  the  beginning  would  seem  to  have  hweri  more  to  tb«.l 
purpose.  Be  that  as  it  may.  however,  let  us  now  fbUoW'l 
him,  as.  with  mind  relieved  from  all  backward  fear,  he,  in  ch.1 
v..  buckles  to — or  resumes — his  appointed  task.  I 

"  The  Coustitnent  Elements  of  Language."  which  it  herefl 
becomes  his  first  business  to  discover,  are  not  made  out  in  auyl 
systematic  fashion.  Some  representative  specimens  of  KootM 
are  obtained  by  comparison  of  other  Aryan  tongues  witb.! 
Sanskrit,  which  displays  the  common  radical  elements  witbl 
greatest  evidence:  for  the  rest,  he  is  content  to  fight  overV 
again,  in  episodic  fashion,  the  old  battle  witli  'bow-wow'-ist^l 
and  '  pooh-pooh '-ists.  But,  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter,! 
he  passes  into  a  line  of  exposition  (or  remark)  that  has  morqfl 
significance,  in  respect  at  least  of  the  admisaions  it  involveKil 
(1)  He  had  formerly  supposed  that  simpler  roots  are  tlufl 
more  primitive,  but  is  now  convinced  that  "  to  postolate  itn 
the  beginning  simple  roots  with  the  most  general  meaniDgn 
as  previous  to  complex  roots  with  more  special  meaniti^M 
would  be  the  same  mistake  in  linguistic  history  as  in  uatorall 
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history  to  claim  for  the  genoH  a  priority  before  the  species, 
or  for  the  epecies  before  the  individual "  (p.  ^'iO).  Without 
pausing  to  remark  upou  tbe  force  or  aptness  of  bis  simile 
(more  especially  as  coming  from  one  who  argues  about 
"  species '.' as  be  does  in  ch.  ii.J,  there  is  here  a  remarkable 
appruacfa  by  au  adherent  of  the  school  of  Bopp  to  tbe 
positiou  of  later  inquirers  who  do  not  find  that  the  problem 
of  liitiguage  is  to  be  solved  in  accordance  with  any  single 
principle  of  logical  development.  (2]  An  equally  or  still 
more  remarkable  allowance  appears  in  the  declaration  that, 
while  two  classes  of  roots  are  to  be  signalised,  predicative 
ftiid  deiiumstrative.  the  demonstrative  "  in  their  primitive 
form  and  intention  are  addressed  to  the  senses  rather  than 
the  intellect"  (p.  221) ;  and  that,  though  it  would  simplify 
the  problem  of  language  to  suppose,  with  Bopp  and  bis 
school,  that  all  roots  are  conceptual,  we  may,  in  ibe  demon- 
strative elements,  be  having  to  do  with  "  remnants  of  an 
i«artier  stage,  if  not  of  language,  yet  of  communication" 
{p.  222) — "  of  the  earliest  and  almost  pantomimic  phase  of 
language  in  which  language  was  hardly  as  yet  what  we  mean 
by  language,  namely  logus,  a  gathering,  but  only  a  pointing" 
(p.  241).  Tbe  allowance  could  not  be  more  frankly  made, 
ftnd  one  misses  only  some  recognition,  here  or  anywhere, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  contention,  so  vehemently  urged,  for 
the  eternal  "  barrier  "  between  man  and  brute.  If  human 
language  had  to  pass  through  such  an  earlier  phase — 
whether  then  to  be  called  "  language  "  (as  we  now  under- 
stand this)  or  not — there  docs  not  seem  to  be  much  left  in 
the  way  of  barrier.  At  the  same  time,  one  may  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  Prof,  Miiller  does  not  suffer  iiis  candour  to 
carrj-  him  too  far  in  the  way  of  allowance.  For  supposing 
language"  were  at  first  "a  pointiug"  merely,  would  it 
therefore  be  devoid  of  all  conceptual  import,  as  he  seems 
here  to  imply?  Surely,  it  might  still  be — nay  is  to  be — 
maintained  that,  since  even  the  spoken  word  is  "addressed 
to  tbe  senses"  and  could  not  otherwise  do  its  intellectual 
work,  the  earlier  and  vnder  pantomimic  gesture  already  bad 
a  properly  intellectual  character.  Farewell,  else,  to  all 
possibility  of  establishing  the  indefeasible  relation  between 
Language  and  Thought.     (3l    Uur  author,  finally,  is   quite 
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willing  (p.  245)  to  go  all  lengths  with  those  who  maintain — 
as,  he  reminds  them,  already  Aristotle  saw — that  the  unit  of 
language  is  the  sentence  rather  than  the  word,  or,  IE  word, 
such  word  aa  is  nothing  less  than  sentence ;  having  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  hare  root  (prior  to  the  formed 
word)  should  have  had  from  the  first  all  the  force  and 
significance  of  a  sentence,  imperative  or  other.  This  is  very 
well ;  but  then  it  might  have  occui'red  to  him,  in  proceeding 
next  to  study  the  "  Origin  of  Concepts  and  Roots  "  together 
in  ch.  vi,,  that  the  initial  analysis  of  Thought  never  got 
beyond  the  point  of  eliciting  the  "  Concept "  in  that  most 
special  sense  in  which  it  ia  related  to  the  fully  developed 
"  Name".  The  perfunctory  character  uf  the  work  done  at 
that  all-important  stage  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

In  point  of  fact,  "  Concept"  does  now.  when  it  has  to  be 
connected  with  "  Root "  instead  of  "  Name."  have  its  im|iort 
tacitly  widened  by  Prof.  Miiller :  though,  in  t>eginning  ch. 
vi.  with  an  historical  exouraus  on  the  views  of  Knglish 
philosophers  from  Locke  onwards  aa  to  the  abstract  fgeneral) 
idea,  he  is  still  concerned  with  this  iu  its  more  definite  sense, 
as  related  to  the"Nanie",  The  excursus  must  not  detain 
QB,  but  let  it  he  said  iu  pasaii»g  that  it  exhibits  a  loosenees  uf 
statement  only  too  characteristic  of  the  anthor'a  historical 
references  throughout.  For  example,  though  making 
always  a  great  deal  of  Berkeley — "dear  Bishop  Berkeley" 
as  at  last  (p.  617)  he  fondly  calls  him — he  is  here  (pp.  359  ff.) 
so  little  careful  to  note  the  exact  point  of  the  bishop's 
doctrine,  which  puts  no  stress  npon  the  "  name"  in  explain- 
ing the  "  abstract  idea"  (so  far  as  Berkeley  will  allow  of  tbts 
at  all),  that  he  is  found  <iuoting  as  if  from  Berkeley  himself 
well-known  phrases  of  Hume's  that  quite  misrepresent  it* 
Coming  to  the  heart  of  the  chapter,  we  liave  a  sympatheUc, 
even  enthusiastic,  exposition  of  Noire's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  roots,  prefaced  by  or  including  a  lengthy  statement  of  that 
writer's  general  philosophical  method  and  concluiiions.  So 
far   as    this   second    digression    is    again    historical.    Prof. 

'  The  true  gist  oi  Berkeley's  doctrine,  whicli  {proUiblf  owinK  to 
Huine'a  tiiisrepresentatioa  in  Trratite  of  Human  yatun,  i.  1.  j  0)  hM  too 
often  been  luiased,  was  DOleil  iu  Mind,  iii.  3B0,  on  occiwion  of  Or.  A. 
Meinoug's  admirable  stfttetuent  oJ  it  in  his  HumcStviluH,  i.  (See  above, 
p.  868.1 
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Uiiller  might  welt  have  spared  it  to  bis  readers,  Imviiig 
J  overladen  bis  translation  of  Kant's  Kritik  with  such 
i  weight  of  Introduction '  in  that  kind  from  liia  friend: 
Ml  gratitude  be  professed  for  the  metaphysical  part  of 
;,  so  little  helpful  to  the  business  in  hand.  It  is  more  to 
B  point  when  be  goes  on  to  tell  bow  Noire  himself  held  a 
lew  of  the  origin  of  speech  allied  to  that  of  Darwiu  and  the 
common  evolotioDiBt  school,  before,  in  1877,  he  committed 
himself  in  his  Vrsprvng  der  Sprachf  to  the  definite  position 
that  men's  first  articulate  utterances  emerged  on  occasion  of 
ntbeir  putting  forth  some  conscious  activity  in  common.  The 
Hk^I  that  the  action  (as  of  grinding,  weaving,  or  what  not) 
Hiras  a  repeated  one  lent  to  the  utterance  a  conceptual 
Kbaracter,  inasmuch  as  the  utterance  was  a  means  of  giving 
noity  Lc  a  multiplicity ;  and  the  fact  of  its  emerging,  under 
BDinmou  conditions  of  organisation,  from  a  number  of 
Hhroats  together,  made  it  at  once  significant  for  purposes 
Kf  intercuminunication.  Our  author  bad  himself  been  so  far 
BO  the  way  to  some  sucb  view  as  this  that  he  was  prepared 
Ho  accept  it  as  soon  as  formulated  by  Noir^,  subject  to  its 
MTDving  comprehensive  euougb  to  cover  all  the  facts.  In 
Barticular,  be  had  a  difticulty  in  seeing  what  relation  Uiere 
nns  between  human  activities,  supposed  to  be  thus  so 
Bftturally  expressible  in  sounds,  and  the  visible  or  other 
Ksusihle  qualities  of  things,  which  men  liad  had  no  diflicuUy 
Bp  naming.  The  difficulty  vanished  on  closer  examination, 
because  it  appeared  that  the  names  of  colours,  &c..  when 
KeSiciently  analysed,  had  roots  themselves  expressive  of 
Bome  human  activity  [e.g.,  Sk.  'varua,'  colour,  being  from  a 
Hoot  which  means  to  'cover').  Yet,  while  giving  in  his 
Hdhesion  to  Noire's  theory  in  general,  he  is  still  constrained 
Hp  allow  (as  Noire  does  not)  that  a  certain  number  of  roots 
Wb^y  ii^^^  had  other  origin.  Hoots  that  are  expressive  of 
Iptural  sounds  may  very  well,  be  thinks,  have  arisen  by  way 
He  imitation,  i.e.,  onomatopoetically ;  and  even  where  human 
Hntvity  is  involved,  as  in  the  process  of  grinding,  be  is  not 
^pcethat  the  original  root  expressing  the  act  may  not  be  an 
^Bitatioi]  of  the  sound  resulting  from  the  act  rather  than  (as 
^Kur^  contends)  the  direct  accompaniment  of  the  act  itself. 
^Bieae  ore,  again,  notable  admissions,  which  might  well  have 
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suggested  to  the  author  a  lees  uncompromising  tone  in  his 
prelimioary  contention  with  the  Darwinian  evolutionists. 
Bat,  to  let  that  pass,  there  is  nothing  but  praise  due  to  him 
for  the  spirit,  and  in  general  also  for  the  matter,  of  all  theso 
later  parts  of  ch,  vi.  They  show  him  superior  to  the  weak- 
nesB  of  supposing  that  the  origin  of  language,  in  all  its  multi- 
tudinous stages  and  varieties,  is  to  be  straightway  solved  by 
any  single  sweeping  theory.  At  the  same  time  lie  does  very 
well  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  of  Noire's  luminous  idea. 
There  is  evident  truth  in  the  position  that,  as  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  for  men  to  act  and  to  act  in  common,  ho 
it  is  on  occasion  of  general  bodily  work  that  the  special 
activity  of  throat  and  tongue  will  most  readily  be  called  into 
play.  The  real  nerve,  however,  of  Noire's  theorj'  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  phenomenon  of  conscious  speech  may  be 
held  to  lie  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  peculiar  {it  Miy 
part  of  it  it  quite  pecnliar)  to  himself,  but  which  be  has  in 
common  with  all  the  more  clear-sighted  theorists  aboal 
language  within  the  present  century.  What  turns  any 
utterance  into  speech  is  not  the  fact  of  its  arising  upon  this 
occasion  or  upon  that — as  the  accompaniment  of  nn  ov«rt 
activity  rather  than  as  the  ontciJme  of  impressions  passively 
received;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  upou  being  sped  it  is  token 
np  and  thrown  back  upon  the  utterer  by  Ins  kind.  What 
the  poet  says  of  a  jest,  that  its — 

"prosperity  lies  in  tbe  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  on  the  toumie 

Of  him  thiit  mahaB  it," 
is  not  lees  true  of  ever>*thing  spoken.  Language  is  an  esaen* 
tially  social  product,  arising  for  practical  purposes  of  com- 
munication between  man  and  man.  and  only  secondarily 
having  an  intellectual  use  for  tbe  individual  thinker.  Oar 
author's  reservations,  in  the  act  of  adhering  with  such  gen- 
erous warmth  to  his  friend's  theory,  may  fairly  be  taken  ai 
declaratory  to  this  more  general  effect. 

The  long  chapter  that  next  follows  on  "The  Koots  ol 
Sanskrit"  (pp.  331-119)  need  not  long  detain  us.  aotwitfa- 
standing  that  ita  linguistic  details  in  all  their  [uinateiieBS  an 
intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  tbe  author's  main  argU' 
ment.     It  is  to  be  shown  that  the  radical  analysis  of  San^ 
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Jcrit — asaumed  alwnys  to  be  that  form  of  (A.ryaiH  speech 
?hich  not  only  retains  distincteet  traces  of  the  manner  of 

i  urighial   coustruction    but   alen   has   on   the   whole   the 

est  title  to  seniority  amon<i;   its  sister-forms — affords  the 

LCt  verification  that  is  wanted  of  the  theoretic  view,  that 

n's  first  spoken  utterances  had  reference  to  activities  they 

onsciously  put  forth  in  common.     In  the  end,  however,  the 

nthor  is  himself  not  sure  to  what  number  of  hundreds  the 

bousand  or  so  of  roots  that  have  been  identified  early  or  late 

ly  the  labours  of  Sanskrit  scholars  must  be  brought  down 

nfore  the  true  ultimates,  or  rather  primaries,  are  obtained  ; 

lOr  does  he  give  as  more  than  tentative  a  list  of  "  The  121 

>rigixml  Concepts" — "  primitive  social  acts  of  primitive  social 

1  and  states  more  or  less  closely  related  to  such  acts" — 

>  which  the  few  hundred  roots  gave  more  or  less  varied  ex- 
Tassion.  It  is.  no  doubt,  an  interesting  historical  fact  to 
mow— as  far  as  may  be  known  in  this  way — what  ideas  were 
liicfly  in  the  heads  of  our  Aryan  ancestors.  It  is  instructive 
>  to  he  able  to  follow,  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  appears 

1  he  possible  in  the  case  of  Sanskrit  roots,  the  kind  of  simple 

ransformations  whereby  a  small  number  of  original  elements 
nn  be  made  to  serve  the  vast  multitude  of  human  needs  and 
locasions  of  expression.  We  are  not  therefore  brought  even 
Jjproximaleiy,  face  to  face  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  human 

)eech  ;  though  these,  in  general  character,  may  have  been 
fa  kind  not  unrelated  to  that  which  is  disclosed  in  the  p&r- 
Icular  Aryan  tongue  that  at  once  lends  itself  best  to  study 
ilid  has  thus  far  been  studied  with  best  effect.     Still  less  do 

le  "  120  mother-ideas  of  the  Indian  intellect,"  even  if  we 

J(e  their  discovery  to  be  as  remarkable  an  achievement  of 
be  "  Science  of  Thought "  as  the  author  claims  (p,  419), 

)em  to  carry  us  any  length  at  all  towards  settling  the 
ibiloaophical  questions  that  beset  the  human  mind. 

Does  he  then  accomphsh  more  lor  philosophy  proper  in 
rhat  remains?  The  important  ch.  \'iii.,  on  "  Formation  of 
VotAs,"  joins  on  to  some  interesting  pages  at  the  end  of  ch. 
i.,  just  before  the  thread  of  the  exposition  (as  far  as  thread 
1  be  traced)  was  broken  for  behoof  of  the  special  linguistic 
Uqtiiry  of  ch.  vii.     It  was  there  shown  how  easily  and  natu- 

Jly  a  root  expressive  of  some  primitive  conscious  act  could 
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be  made  to  assume  the  variety  of  verbal  phases  (distiDgoislied 
as  active,  neutral,  passive,  active  traDsitive),  and  especially 
how,  by  way  of  what  the  author  calls  "  Fuudamenlal  Meta- 
phor "  (a  subject  which  later  on  be  takes  up  again  and  fol- 
lows out  at  length,  in  an  interesting  manner,  from  p.  485). 
speech  originally  expressive  of  the  auhjecl's  own  acta  op 
states  can  be  rendered  applicable  to  events  and  changes  iu 
the  objective  world.  He  now,  in  ch,  viii..  settles  down  ex- 
pressly to  the  task  of  following  out  the  trausformatiou  of  roots 
into  the  words— more  particularly  nouns  substaulive  and  ad- 
jective— of  actual  speech.  First  we  have  some  loose  disserta- 
tion on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  and  other  thinkers,  with 
the  result  that  Aristotle's  table  is  taken  as  an  at  least  prscti- 
cally  sufficient  index  to  the  principles  governing  the  transfor- 
mation. I  make  bold  to  call  the  dissertation  loose  because 
while  little  perception  is  shown  of  the  issues  mvolved  in  the 
various  schemes  of  Categories  propounded  by  different  phil- 
osophers, the  interpretation  even  of  Aristotle's  is  curiously 
vague  and  uncertain.  Instead  of  seeing  that  Aristotle  might 
naturally,  and  did  in  fact,  employ  the  word  "category  "' 
designate  those  elements  of  predicatioii—whethvT  subject  or^ 
predicate — which  be  sought  for  by  dissolviag  the  tie  of  th« 
proposition,  he  imderstauds  the  word  as  meaning  "predica- 
tion "'  (p.  424),  or  again  (p.  432}  ■'  kiuds  of  predication," — 
obviously  confusing  '  predicament '  (category)  now  with 
'predicate'  and  now  with  '  predicable".  Also,  he  will  have 
it  (p.  432)  that  the  word  manifests  Aristotle's  insight  into  th« 
fact  that  all  words  were  in  the  first  instance  sentences 
which  sentences  then  dwindled  into  words.  This  is  a  re- 
markable gloss  upon  Aristotle's  deliverance,  to  which  be  had 
elsewhere  (p.  245)  rightly  called  attention,  that  the  logiciau 
must  stait  with  the  proposition  as  representing  the  unit  of 
thought:  but.  passing  this  by,  are  we  then  told,  as  we  might 
expect,  the  various  forms  of  "  sentence  "  which  the  diCTereut 
kinds  of  word  first  assumed,  before  the  process  of  shrink^) 
set  in  '?  By  no  means.  There  is  put  forward  instead,  frcua 
p.  433,  the  different  conception,  that  language  anses  accord' 
ing  as  roots,  which  are  "  abstract,  never  coucrete,"  become 
predicated  "  of  this  or  that  "  —a  process  that  is  straightway, 
alternatively,    called   "  applying   the    categor>'   of  ovtria   or 
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pabstdDce  lo  tbe  roots  "  (cp.  p.  441}.  The  eqaivalence  of  tbe 
■wo  expressions  is  aot  very  apparent,  but,  however  that  may 
BB,  we  ({Hther  tmiu  ibe  firsi  of  tliem  llmt  tlie  process  consistB 
Id  predicating  tbe  (abstmct)  root  "  of  this  or  that," — that  is 
m>  say.  "  root"  ia  predicate  in  the  case.  Pass  then  to  p.  443. 
Hid  we  read:  "The  first  category  predicates  substance,  the 
pecond.  third  and  fourth  quality,"  ic.  Here  it  is  "  category  " 
hhat  has  become  predicate.  And  what  has  now  become  of 
■be  (abstract)  root  ?  X  must  confess  that,  after  every  effort. 
MEpended  the  more  freely  here  because  here  if  anywbi^re  the 
■Dthor  is  touching  philosophical  ground.  I  can  make  out  no 
■oherent  result  from  all  this  Category-business  of  his.  Tbe 
plustrations  be  gives  of  substantive  nouns  as  involving 
bstracl  conception  no  less  than  adjectives,  or  again  of  some 
■rimitive  rout  as  lending  itself  to  most  varied  application 
■ritb  or  even  without  the  aid  of  suffixes,  are  all  very  well; 
pot  exactly  bow  the  (Aristotelian)  categories  determine  the 
■rocesa  of  word-formation — this  is  wbat  temaius  obscure  and 
nrptcxed  to  the  end.  for  all  bis  manifold  references  to  them. 
pLiid,  supposing  they  did — as,  of  crurae,  they  in  another 
pay.  or  other  formative  notions  in  place  of  them,  do — govern 
libe  process,  does  not  this  involve  a  distinct  admission  on  the 
■Dthor's  part  that,  underlying  all  such  questions  o{  word-for- 
kation  as  he  here  seeks  to  grapple  with,  there  is  the  properly 
■hilosopbical  questiou  i  Wbat  the  fundamental  principles  of 
poman  thinking  are?  The  study  of  Language  may  help  to 
Ued  R  supplementary  light  upon  these;  but  when  words 
Ibemselves  cannot  he  understood  except  in  the  light  of  the 
frmdameutal  principles  (expressed  as  "Categories"  or  wbat 
not),  it  is  surely  by  another  method,  the  method  of  subjective 
alysis  as  practised  by  Kant  and  Aristotle  and  philosophers 
meraily,  that  the  principles  are  to  he  determined. 
Tbe  haphazard  sequence  of  topics  beyond  the  point  to 
'tich  we  have  thus  far  steadily  pursued  Prof,  Muller  on  bis 
ik.  makes  it  inexpedient,  or  hardly  possible,  to  continue 
following  him  in  the  same  fashion  ;  and  tbe  more  because 
his  treatment  now  becomes  so  largely  controversial.  I  refer 
not  only  lo  the  '■Conclusion"  (ch.  x.j.  in  which  he  delivers 
himself,  against  Mill  or  others,  on  a  variety  of  special 
philosophical   questions,   or   to   the   remarks   on   i.at   least) 
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*' PropoaitionB "  in  ch.  ix.,   but   also  to  the   diecussion  i 
Logical  Terms,  carried  on  chiefly  with  Mill,  which  ncctipietl 
the  remainder  of  ch.  viii.,  till  he  expands  towards  the  clnaal 
on  that  subject  of  Metaphor  which  he  bad  touched  upoi 
earlier,  at  the  end  of  ch.  vi. .    The  judgments,  in  the  clusin] 
ch.  X.,   on   this   or   that   question   debated   of   late   anion^ 
philosophical  thinkers  show  his  keen  interest  in  the  topioi 
of  highest  intellectual  concern,  but,  though  the  deliverance 
have  mixed  up  with  them  many  a  reference  to  Lan^ti^e,  iti 
rarely  or  never  appears  what  real  connexion  the  one  liiM 
of  observation  has  with    the  other.      Before   this   tjenera 
epilogue,    which    demonstrates    nothing    so    much    as    tlM 
author's  sweetness  of  controversial  temper,  is  reached,  thi 
effort   made,   with  a  doctrine  of  Terras   and    Propositiow 
(what  is  said  on  Syllogisms  is  of  no  account!,  to  demonstraM 
the  ground  of  philosophical  vantage  held  by  the  liuguistifli 
student,  is  more  systematic — without  being  more  succes&foli 
I  do  not  believe  the  logician  exists  who  could  profess  bitnse 
helped,  in  his  work  of  understanding  the  import  of  tfaougbd 
and  regulating  its  exercise,  by  such  distinction  of  Propoi" 
tions   as   is    here    (in    ch.   ix.)   hazarded    with   or   withoio 
reference — for  the  reference  has  not  even  the  merit  of  \ 
ing  steadily  sustained— to   the  rudimentary  forms  of  ^ 
dication  that  may  be  imagined  to  have  done  duty  for  till 
awakening   intelligence  of   the   flrst   generations   of   Hp( 
ing  men.      And  (in  ch.   viii.)  let  the  reader  examine   tlM 
scheme,  strangely  entitled  of  "Roots  or  Concepta,"  whicl 
at  p.  475,  after  his  detailed  criticism  of   Mill's  account  i 
Names,  the  author  propounds  as  that  better,  nay  "'  best,) 
classification    of    words    for    logical    purpones    "  which 
supplied   by   the   history   of   language".      The    scheme 
strangely  called  one  of  "  Hoots  or  Concepts  "  when,  whethi 
conceptual  or  no,  it  is  a  question  of  the  Words  or  Natnttj 
into  which  Koots  have  passed ;  but  it  is  more  iiupi^rt&nt  t 
observe  that  the  scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  any  l<^ 
utility  at  all.     How  does  it  avail  the  logician,  occupied  wtd 
the  concept  as  expresGed  in  the  general  name  which  is  t 
indispensable  means  of  abstract  consideration,  to  be  told  I 
what  device  of  unconscious  passage  through  the  collei 
nouu  (which  expresses  a  complex  object  of  seiisej  the  (jeDei 
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name  as  instrument  of  abstract  thought  was  originally 
forged?  Collectives  as  such  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
logician  only  in  order  to  be  excluded.  In  Prof.  Miiller's  sug- 
gested scheme  of  logical  terms,  and  in  all  the  controversial 
skirmishes  through  which  he  fights  his  way  to  it,  there  is  no 
sign  of  his  having  ever  fairly  asked  himself  the  question  what 
the  precise  philosophical  function  of  the  logician  is,  or  what 
bearing  the  history  of  the  development  of  words,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out,  could  have  upon  it.  To  be  sure,  logicians 
in  general,  and  Mill  among  them,  have  not  been  too  careful 
to  confine  themselves  only  to  such  distinctions  of  terms,  or 
pursue  their  distinctions  only  to  such  lengths,  as  concern 
their  own  business.  They  thus  in  many  ways  lie  open  to  a 
criticism  that  could  easily  be  made  trenchant  enough.  But 
as  for  the  emendations  which  Prof.  Miiller  tries  to  make 
upon  Mill  in  particular,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
successfully  or  skilfully  made.  To  prove  this  in  detail,  by 
comparison  (as  would  be  necessary)  of  statements  of  the  two 
writers,  is  more  than  can  be  attempted  at  the  end  of  this 
lengthy  notice.  It  may  suffice  here  to  point  to  any  two  or 
three  pages  among  the  twenty  or  thirty  from  p.  444,  in  support 
of  the  charge  against  our  author  of  a  want  of  grasp  in  these 
matters  of  logical  controversy.  Or,  to  narrow  the  issue, 
let  trial  be  made  of  his  character  for  discernment — meaning, 
always,  philosophical  discernment — upon  the  three  pages, 
471-4,  given  to  the  topic  of  "  Connotative  and  Denotative 
Terms  ". 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LAW  NATUEAL  AND 

POLITIC ;  1 

AND 

BEHEMOTH   OE  THE  LONG   PAELIAMENT.* 

The  service  here  rendered  by  a  foreign  scholar  to  the 
reputation  of  a  great  English  thinker  deserves  warm 
acknowledgment.  These  carefully  edited  reprints  of  famous 
works,  never  before  edited  with  any  (or  at  least  sufficient) 
care,  would  have  seen  the  light  four  years  ago  (see  Mind,  ix. 
618,  xii.  481)  if  the  publisher  who  originally  undertook  to 
bring  them  forth  had  not  unaccountably  left  his  engagement 
ever  since  then  unfulfilled.  The  sheets  that  have  lain  all 
that  time  printed  off  are  now  at  last  made  accessible  to 
readers  by  the  public  spirit  of  Dr.  Tonnies  himself,  who, 
rather  than  longer  delay  an  act  of  justice  to  Hobbes,  incurs 
the  whole  charge  of  issuing  the  two  volumes.  It  cannot  be 
improper  to  express  the  hope  that  students  whether  of 
English  philosophy  or  of  English  literature  will  help  him  to 
bear  the  charge. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  is  philosophically  the  more 
important,  though  the  other,  with  greater  general  interest, 
is  not  without  philosophical  significance  also.  Under  the 
single  title  of  The  Elements  of  Law  Natural  and  Politic, 
the  two  treatises  so  well  known  in  separation  as  Human 
Nature  and  De  Corpore  Politico  are  now  presented  as  inter- 
locked parts  of  one  continuous  work.  I  have  elsewhere,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  shown  that  the  two  little  books, 

^  By  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  Edited  with  a  PreCace  and 
Critical  Notes  by  Ferdinand  Tcennies  Ph.D.  To  which  are  subjoined 
Selected  Extracts  from  Unprinted  MS8.  of  Thomas  Hobbbs.  Ix>ndon : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  1889.     Pp.  xvi.,  226. 

^  By  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  Edited  for  the  first  tiiue  from  the 
Original  MS.  bv  Ferdinand  Tcennies. Ph.D.  London:  Simpkin, Marshall 
&  Co.,  1889.     Pp.  xi.,  204.     {Mind,  xiv.  429.) 
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3>ublislied  separately  in  16-50  not  from  Hobbes's  own  bfiiid 
■  (be  being  still  in  bis  Parisian  exile,  and  at  tbe  tiiue  busily 
ICDgagec]  on  the  completion  of  Leviathan,  to  appear  in  the 
I  following  year),  were  written  by  the  spriiiR  of  IWO,  BOiiie 
I  time  before  the  Civil  War,  as  one  piece.  It  aeeius  impossible 
I  now  to  determine  exactly  how  far,  if  at  all,  Hobbes  was 
I  concerned  in  the  publication  as  it  actually  took  place.  Cer- 
f  tain  it  is,  from  various  M8S.  of  the  original  work  etill  extant, 
I  that  the  little  books  as  published  neither  were  ever  meant  by 
I  Hobbes  himself  to  be  read  apart,  nor  in  point  of  fact  repre- 
'  sented  in  their  aeparation  the  two  parts  into  which,  as 
suggested  In  the  true  title,  tbe  original  work  was  from  the 
first  disposed  ;  the  first  part  as  written  covering,  with  Human 
I  liaturt  as  pubhshed,  no  less  than  six  chapters  fset  out  as  a 
I  first  of  two  partsi  of  the  published  De  Corpore  Politico.  The 
I  very  valuable  MS.  copy  at  Hardwick  Hall,  containiug  with 
I  Biauy  scattered  jottings  the  whole  long  dedication  written  in 
I  Hobbes's  hand,  first  disclosed  to  me  the  unity  of  the  work  ; 
Ibut  tbe  fact,  not  before  suspected,  ought  to  have  been 
I  discovered,  without  reference  to  MSS.,  by  tbe  indications  of 
I  original  unity  left  here  and  there  in  the  dislocated  constitu- 
I  euts  hitherto  printed.  Any  way,  the  fact  became  evident, 
Land  its  decisive  import  for  a  true  understanding  of  the 
I  development  of  Hobbes's  thought  will,  it  is  hoped,  uever- 
I  more  be  overlooked  by  historians  of  philosophy.  But  now 
'  for  the  service  which  Dr.  Tonnies,  as  no  other,  has  seen  to 
be  wanting  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  philosopher.  Not  only 
did  he  discover  for  himself,  upon  a  number  of  MSS.,  the 
I  true  relation  of  Human  Nature  and  Dr  Corpore  Politico 
I  before  this  hod  been  made  known,  but.  resenting  the  maoi- 
I  feat  defects  or  errors  of  the  published  text,  he  determined 
I  to  supply  a  correct  one  by  collation  (never  before  attempted) 
I  of  all  the  accessible  MSS.  copies.  These,  of  which  there 
tare  as  many  as  six  (tbe  large  number  being  due  to  the  fact 
I  that  the  work  was  freely  circulated  in  MS.  form  from  1640), 
\  differ  a  good  deal  amongst  themselves ;  the  two  of  chief 
I  value  having  discrepant  insertions  or  erasm^s  in  Hobbes's 
I  hand  that  show  anxious  and  careful  revision  on  his  part, 
I  The  problem  was  therefore,  out  of  the  varying  MSS.,  to 
Iproduce  a  text  that  should  be  not  only  free  of  misprints,  but 
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also  as  complete  as  possible.  Since  neither  of  the  best 
MSS.,  to  one  or  other  of  which  the  rest  approximate,  can 
be  certainly  taken  as  representing  Hobbes's  definite  selection 
of  phrase  for  the  expression  of  his  thought,  it  clearly  was 
right  to  give,  as  Dr.  Tonnies  has  given,  the  fullest  possible 
text,  with  footnote  indications  of  the  changes  which  such  a 
master  of  phrasing  fell,  at  one  time  or  other,  upon  making. 
But  after  all,  in  the  case  of  a  work  which  even  in  its 
hitherto  unsatisfactory  form  has  been  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  expression,  the  more  important  thing  was  to  get 
rid,  once  and  finally,  of  the  blots  disfiguring  all  the  pre- 
vious editions.  This  has  now  been  done  by  Dr.  Tonnies's 
collation  of  MSS.,  in  the  way  that  if  most  laborious  is  also 
most  effective  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  much  easier  comparison 
of  the  various  printed  editions  might  equally  have  served  to 
remove  all  the  serious  blots  enhances  rather  than  lessens 
the  merit  of  his  appeal  straight  to  the  original  sources. 

One  example  (on  which  I  have  already  touched  elsewhere) 
from  Human  Nature  will  suffice  to  show  what  a  work  was 
left  to  be  done  for  Hobbes  by  any  conscientious  editor.  It 
should  first  be  mentioned  that  nearly  all  the  more  important 
corrections  made  by  Dr.  Tonnies  affect  that  part  (more 
strictly,  those  chapters)  of  the  Elements  that  first  got  into 
print  as  Human  Nature :  whatever  the  cause,  it  has  fared 
better  all  along  with  the  De  Corpore  Politico.  Now,  if 
Molesworth's  edition,  which  was  meant  to  become  the 
standard  one  and  which  is  practically  the  only  edition  acces- 
sible, is  consulted  at  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
Hobbes*s  psychological  doctrine  {English  Works,  iv.  68),  this 
is  what  we  read  : — 

*■*■  Voluntiiry  actions  and  omissions  are  such  as  have  beginning  in  the 
uill ;  all  others  are  involuntary,  or  mixed  voluntary ;  involuntary  such  as 
he  doth  by  necessity  of  nature,  as  when  he  is  pushed  or  falleth,  and 
thereby  doth  good  or  hurt  to  another :  mixed,  such  as  participate  of 
both ;  as  when  a  man  is  carried  to  prison,  going  is  voluntary,  to  the 
prison  is  involuntary' :  the  example,"  &c. 

Here  **  mixed  voluntary  "  is  nonsense,  and  has  nothing  after- 
wards corresponding  to  it,  the  subsequent  explanation  being 
of  *' mixed"  only;  also  the  words  ''such  as  he,'*  &c.,  given 
in  explanation  of  *'  involuntary''  are  unaccounted  for,  nobody 
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nving  been  mentiotieil  before  in  the  paragraph.  Going 
wk  to  the  tolio  edition  of  1750,  which  Moleaworth  had 
before  him,  and  from  which  he  probably  printed,  or  rather 
(as  MrE.  Grote'8  privately  circulated  recollections  sugRest) 
let  his  secretary  to  print,  we  gut  light  on  the  second  diffi- 
ilty,  the  fii-st  lines  of  the  paragraph  thua  running  : — 

"  Voluntary  imtIjodk  and  omiasians  lu-e  such  am  tiAve  b^ifiuDing  ill  tbo 
;  all  otliera  are  inveluntiity  or  mixed  mlinUtny,  Buoh  aa  m  man  doth 
n  Appetite  or  tear  ;  mvolnntary,  each  as  he  doth,"  te. 

he "  is  thus  accounted  for ;  but  the  raoustroeity  of 
mixed  voluntary  "  still  remains,  as  it  had  figured  also  in  the 
'0  directly  prior  editions  of   ltiH4  and    Uibi.     This  latter 
ildly  gives  itself  out  as,  in  compariBou  with  the  lirst  edition 
1600,  "augmented  aud   much  corrected  by  the  author's 
'□  hand  "  ;  and  here  aud  there,  no  doubt,  corrections  are  to 
found,  which  may  have  been  made  by  reference  to  some 
of  the  MSS.  copies  which  Hobbes  had  handled.     That 
was  not  himself,  in  any  other  way,  responsible  for  the 
[S.'il  edition  is,  however,  certain,  since  then  for  the  first  time 
the  grosB  blunder  of  "  mixed  voluntary  "  appeared.     What- 
ever the  other  shortcomings  of  the  original  edition  of  1650. 
particular  passage  had   there  been  correctly  given,  by 
:uce  of   an  all-important  colon  between  "mixed"   and 
voluntary," — found  again  only  in  the  small  edition  (of  250 
lies)  issued  in  1812  by  Philip  Mallet,  which,  though  it 
lewhere  goes  wrong  with  the  otherwise  misleading  edition 
1661,  sets  right  this  worst  error  of  all.     The  e.\ample  has 
tO&  far  shown  how,  by  comparison  of  editions  if  carried  back 
the   first,  or  even  (as  it   probably  was  with    Mallet)  by 
lOu-sense,  the  serious  blots  in   Hutna^i  Nature  might 
laveheeii  removed  without  reference  to  MSS.  at  all.     But, 
if  now,  by  tbe  side  of  Molesworth's   peculiarly  aggravated 
misrendering  given  above,  the  whole  passage  is  read  as  Dr. 
"'onnies  gives  it  (p.  62),  it  will  be  seen  that  his  recourse  to 
le  original  Bources  has  resulted  also  in  a  positive  gain : — 

VOLUNTABV  actions  and  omisaions  are  such  as  have  beginniajt '"  tliu 
will ;  all  other  are  iNVOLUNTAttv  or  mixku.  Vohintary  such  us  a  nion 
doth  npon  appetite  or  fear;  involuntarj-  such  a«  lie  doth  by  neceaBity 
ol  oatore,  as  whea  he  ia  paahed,  or  foltetb,  and  thereby  doth  good  or  hurt 
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to  uDotber;  luiied,  such  as  pai'ticipate  of  both;  as  vht 
carried  to  prison  [he  is  pulled  oti  agaiuat  bis  will,  and  yet  KOetb  uprigfa 
voluntarily,  for  fear  of  being  trailed  along  the  ground ;  iuaotnaoh  tlul  ii 
gotDX  to  prison],  going  is  voluntary;  to  the  prison,  involnntary.  ~ 
example,"  4c.,  aa  before. 

The  words,  here  for  distinotiou  put  between  hraclcete,  t 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Toiiuies,  aud  have  uudeni-fl 
able   force  in  poiDting   tbe  illustration.     Perhaps  no  otbM 
one  passage  could  be  cited  where,  within  the  same  compiu 
there  is  so  much  at  once  added  and  corrected  ;  but  the  exJ 
ample  is  none  the  less  fairly  representative  of  the  improve-l 
ments,  negative  or  positive,  made  on  every  page  of  this  aevl 
edition.     If,  with  or  without  the  chapters  hitherto  known  m 
De  Corpore  Politicu,  tbe  other  chapters  passing  ae  Htu 
Nature  have  taken  rank  as  a  philosophical  classic,  still  moi 
may  that  distinction  be  henceforth  claimed  for  The  EUm 
of  Law  Natural  and  Politic,  now  at  last  correctly  and  comJ 
ptetely  presented  with  all  the  traces  of  Hohbes's  hand  npt 
it. 

As  to  the  previously  unprinted  pieces  here  appended  I 
Dr.  Tiinnies  to  the  Elements,  one  of  them  at  least.  A   Short 
Tract   on    First  Principles   (pp.  193-210).   was  well   wort 
bringing  out  of  its  MS.  obscurity,  because  of  tbe  curicn 
stage  it  marks  in  Hohbes's  passage,  about  16-SO  (after  I 
had  learned  some  geometry),  from  the  traditional  scbola 
cism   to   the  new   mechanical   philosophy  of   the   ceutiuyj 
The  extracts  given  (pp.  211-20)  from  an  unpnbHshed   ~ 
atus  Optictis  are  of  less  account.     If  Dr.  Tonnies  is  riKhlj 
as  he  may  be,  in  dating  this  treatise  as  far  back  ns  towu 
1637.  he  can  hardly  have  ground  for  saying  that  "it  is  evi 
dently  the  first  draft  of  what  was  intended  as  the  secoiv 
section  of  his  system  of  philosophy,  viz.,  the  De  HoMiH€'*M 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything,  optical  or  not 
that  we  now  read  in  the  De  if  amine  can  have  been  t 
till  a  considerable  time  later.     Tbe  point,  however,  is  i 
unimportant,  considering  tbe  relative  unimportauce  of  t 
Df  Homine  altogether  in  Hohbes's  system,  to  justify  furtlitf 
remark  upon  it  hera 

The  second  reprint.  Behemoth,  can  be  welcomed  tn  ' 
words.     Dr.  Tonuies  has  found,  in  tbe  library  of  St.  Jol 
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boUege,  Oxfurd,  what  is  evidently  the  original  MS.  of  that 

tecy  production  of  Hobbee'a  old  age.     Composed   towards 

.nd  prevented  from  appearing  by  Charles  II.,  to  whom 

I  was  shown,  it  got  surreptitiously  into  print  from  an  im- 

srfect  MS.  copy  just  before  the  philosopher's  death  in  1679: 

,  though   Hohbes's  own   publisher  professed   to  give  it 

vm  the  original  in   ItiS^,  can  be  have  printed  from  any- 

5  but  a  leas  imperfect   copy.     The  St.  John's  College 

S.,  bearing  corrections  in  the  author's  hand,  has  enabled 

h*.  Tijunies  to  fill  in  a  large  number  of  careless  omissions 

the   copyists,    and,    further,   some   passages   or   phrases 

khich,  erased  apparently  from  prudential  motives,  were  not 

B  obliterated  that  they  could  not  in  general  be  deciphered 

restored.     A   dedication  to  Hobbea's  friend  at  court, 

lOrd  Arlington,  is,   for  the  first  time,  made  known  ;  but, 

flt  important  gain  of  all,  we  now  learn  the  true  title  of 

t  work  with  its  special  significance.     Followed  by  the 

d  sub-title, "  The  History  of  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 

England  from  1(J40  to  1(560,"  the  name  Behemoth  seemed 

nothing  more  than  a  verbal  fancy  after  the  name  Leviathan. 

[It  is  now  seen  that,  as  this  was  taken  from  the  Book  of  Job 

I  pictorially  mark     "  The  Matter,  Form  and  Power  of  a 

Commonwealth  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,"  so  Hobbes  went 

back  to  the  same  source  for  the  name  of  the  other  monster 

to  figure  "  The  Long  Parliament "  that   had  reared  itself 

I  many  years  against   the  lawful  government  of  his 

(omitry.     Dr.   Tonnies  has  found  that,  in  a   hitherto  un- 

iablished  part  of  a  letter  to  Aubrey,  Hobbes  spoke  of  the 

r  as  a  "foolish  title"  when  the  unauthorised  publica- 

[oQ  came  upon  him  as  a  surprise  in  1679. 
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Closer  examination  coiitirms  a  tirst  impressiou  (Mind,  No. 
56,  p.  598)  of  the  special  importance  of  this  book.  Among 
the  recent  productions  of  the  younger  French  psychologicaJ 
school,  it  has  features  of  its  own  that  arrest  attention. 
Nothing  has  of  late  been  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
increase  of  psychological  activity  in  France.  With  the 
Revue  Philosophiqtte  there  at  hand,  in  monthly  issue,  to 
stimulate  as  well  as  welcome  new  investigation ,  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  well-trained  workers  have  throwu 
themselves  upon  particular  problems  of  psychology,  and 
have  obtained  results  of  no  small  interest  and  promise. 
While  in  other  countries,  where  positive  psychological  in- 
quiry is  being  pm'sued  (as  not  yet  in  Finglaud)  by  an  active 
professional  class,  the  endeavour  at  present  is  rather  to  g«t 
more  exact  results  upon  the  beaten  tines  of  psycliophysics, 
in  France  there  has  been  a  singular  eagerness  to  break  new 
ground  for  psychology  on  the  field  of  abnormal  meutftl 
experience — chiefly  that  state  of  hypnotic  trance  which, 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  conditions  of  scientific  experi' 
ment.  In  saying  France,  Belgium  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
with  Prof.  Delboeuf  so  much  to  the  front;  nor  is  it  meant 
that  in  other  countries  (Englaud  this  time  not  excepted) 
effective  part  has  not  been  taken  in  hypnotic  research-  S1  ~ 
in  France,  as  there,  for  whatever  reason,  hypnotic  *  subjects' 
appear  to  abound  in  exceptional  number  and  variety,  so  a 
larger  body  of  trained  and  capable  investigators  has  started 
up  to  ttirn  the  multitude  of  new,  or  at  least  newly  ascer- 
tained, facts  to  psychological  account.  MM.  Beaunis,  BiDet, 
Fere,  Bichet,  are  some  of  those  that  have  of  late  been 


•  L'Atitonuititmc  Pit/ehologiinif.  EsBui  de  Psjcbologie  experimeotkli 
BUT  lea  FormeH  inf^rieures  de  I'Aotitit^  humaine.  Par  Pibrbe  Jakht, 
Anoien  Sbve  de  I'Ecole  Dormale  snperieure,  Professeni  agr^-g^  d«  Pfailo* 
Bophie  au  Lycee  du  Havre,  Docteur  ba  Leltres.  Paris:  F.  Alcan,  I88S1,' 
Pp.  496.     {Mind,  »v.  120.) 


tive  in  the  work  of  positive  research  as  well  as  of  inter- 
■'fretation;  and  now  by  bis  present  volume,  which  sums  up  and 
brings  to  a  head  the  indepeiideot  investigation  of  somi^  years 
past.  Prof.  Pierre  Jauet  of  Havre  (not  to  be  confounded 
-with  the  well-known  Prof.  Paul  Jauet  of  Paris)  takes  rank 
MDiong  the  foremost  of  those  who  are  pressing  on  to  issues 
■pf  remarkable  enough  import. 

H  There  is  the  more  reason  not  to  delay  giving  some  account 
Klf  the  volume,  as  it  happens  that,  in  the  present  numlwr  (.57) 
Ipf  Mind,  M.  Binet  deals  at  first  hand  with  the  same  question 
Ipf  double  (or  plural)  consciousness  upon  which  Prof.  Janet's 
Be&earches  converge.  The  question,  however,  is  one  that 
Btherwise  might  well  have  engaged  attention  earlier.  Though 
■rst  raised  in  its  present  form  by  Dr.  Azam  of  Bordeaux  in 
Htis  report  on  the  now  famous  case  of  Fi-lida  X.  (see  Miiui,  j. 
HU.4,  453),  it  has  of  late  years  forced  itself  also  upon  indepen- 
Hent  inquirers  in  this  country.  Tbe  lamented  Edmund 
l&umey  was  led  in  the  course  of  his  hypnotic  experiments 
Ifthe  more  positive  results  of  which  were  first  recorded  in 
■ftni^.  see  especially  ix.  110,  477)  to  speculate,  in  Protxediiufs 
^m  the  SufUli/ ftir  Psjfchiritl  Hrsearrh,  pt.  xi.,  as  to  the  bearing 
Hi  bis  discovery  of  extremely  involved  alternations  of  con- 
Itoioas  Ufe  on  personal  identity;  and,  again  in  the  same 
^Pnxenlingt,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  has  obtained  results  from 
Ktudy  of  automatic  writing  that  come  still  more  directly  into 
Bomparison  with  those  of  Prof.  Janet  and  others  in  France, 
■t  was,  any  way,  high  time  that  psychologists  of  the  older 
Bradition  should  begin  to  reckon  with  tbe  new  class  of  facts. 
Bf  the  attempt  is  now  made  first  with  tbe  work  of  a  foreigner 
Kke  Prof.  Janet,  this  is  because  of  its  mure  systematic  char- 
acter. Strenuously  as  it  has  been  conducted,  tbe  work  of 
■be  English  inquirers  remains  so  far  at  a  lower  stage  of 
Inychological  elaboration. 

■  The  title  of  Prof.  Janet's  book  does  not  of  itself  lead  us  off 
■bmiliar  ground.  Ever  since  it  b^au  to  he  at  all  understood 
Bow  the  nervous  system  was  involved  with  mental  action,  it 
Became  a  definite  question  whether  bodily  acts  that  seemed 
^Bily  less  complex  than  those  called  voluntary  had  like  these 
Blao  a  psychological  character.  AJready  iu  the  middle  of 
Bwt  century,  Hartley  quite  accurately  marked  o£F '  automatic ' 
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from  voluntary  acts,  and  among  tbe  aatomatic  dietin^uisbfid 
between  primary  and  secondary.  Now,  as  secondary-autu- 
matic  acts  are  such  as  begin  by  being  voluntary  for  the 
individual,  these  obviously  cannot  be  wholly  divested  o( 
psychological  character;  yet,  as  automatic, they  as  obviously 
are  related  to  those  other  (complex)  activities  which  tbe  indi- 
vidual never  had  to  learn.  There  is  no  ueed,  for  the  present 
purpose,  to  complicate  the  statement  by  referring  to  the 
change  of  border-line  between  the  primary-automatic  and 
the  secondary-automatic  introduced  from  the  evolutionist 
point  of  view.  However  the  line  be  drawn  between  them 
for  the  iudividit&l,  or  between  the  automatic  and  the  volun- 
tary, the  question  remains  whether  tbe  automatic  are  to  be 
held  as  related  to  the  voluntary  upon  the  physiological  side 
only  or  also  as  phenomena  of  subjective  import.  It  is  a 
question  that  was  rather  hotly  debated  in  this  country  some 
twenty  years  ago.  On  the  one  baud,  the  physiological 
relationship  was  by  some  brought  so  strougly  into  relief 
that  it  was  argued  as  if  physiology,  which  seemed  to  give  a 
sufficient  account  of  automatic  action,  could  give  tbe  only 
scieiititic  account  of  conscious  action  also :  coDsciouanesa 
(when  present)  being  represented  as  a  mere  accident  or 
'  epi phenomenon, '  interesting  enough,  no  doubt,  in  a  way, 
but  without  real  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended,  with  more  or  less  consistency  (or  inconsistency), 
that,  as  couBciousnesB  could  never  rightly  be  bo  regarded, 
scientific  analogy  required  that  subjectivity  in  some  form 
or  degree  should  he  predicated  of  all  those  '  automatic  * 
physiological  acts  which  stood  obviously  related  to  the  more 
complex  cerebral  acts  called  (from  the  subjective  point 
view)  voluntary  or  conscious.  On  both  sides,  though  some 
reference  was  made  to  particular  facts  of  experience,  tha 
discussion  was  essentially  speculative,  and  in  this  respect  did 
not  differ  much  from  the  kind  of  general  argument  which, 
long  earlier,  Leihniz  had  urged  in  favour  of  a  Bubcousctous 
or  unconscious  mental  life.  Now  it  is  here  that  Prof,  Janet 
makes  a  distinct  advance  with  his  "psychological  automat- 
ism ",  While  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  those  whw  refuse 
to  take  consciousness  as  commensurate  with  mind,  he  arrivi 
at  the  position  by  a  line  of  strictly  experimental  inquiry. 


^^^ 
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The  "  automatism  "  with  which  he  ia  able  so  definitely  to 
experiment  is,  indeed,  peculiar.  It  ia  not  any  action  that  is 
referable  to  lower  centres  in  the  nervoas  system  (from  the 
basal  ganglia  downwards),  such  as  in  earlier  controversy  has 
chiefly  been  considered.  The  motor  response  which  Prof. 
Jauet  evokes  in  his  'subjects,' and  which,  in  spite  of  their 
not  being  oonsciouBly  aware  of  it  while  it  proceeds — or,  to 
speak  more  strictly  (since  he  wavers  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"  consciously  "),  in  spite  of  their  not  remembering  it  after  it 
is  over — he  yet  claims  as  properly  "  psychological,"  la  called 
forth  by  inipressioue  that  must  be  supposed  to  reach  their 
appropriate  '  centres '  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  auto- 
matism of  the  case  lies,  for  him,  in  a  dissociation  from  the 
funeral  stream  of  conscious  experience  and  activity  that 
makes  up  the  normal  personality  of  the  individual.  Three 
abnormal  conditions,  related  but  different,  are  found  in  that 
class  of  hysterical  patients  to  which  (aided,  in  the  happiest 
And  most  effective  way,  by  two  practising  physicians,  Drs. 
Gibert  and  Powilewicz}  he  has  in  the  main  confined  his 
inquiry.  The  first  is  the  mUilrptic,  the  psychological  sig- 
nificance of  which  lies  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
phenomena  presented.  In  catalepsy  (whether  natural  or 
induced),  the  '  subject,'  otherwise  unconscious,  responds 
with  specific  movements  to  specific  sensory  impressions  (or 
imposed  emotional  attitudes);  thus  manifesting,  according 
to  Prof  Janet,  under  strict  experimental  conditions,  the  true 
elementary  mode  of  mental  action,  which  Conditlac  vainly 
Bought  with  hie  supposition  of  the  marble  statue  endon'ed 
with  first  one  and  then  another  kind  of  passive  sense-experi- 
ence. The  fii/jmotic  state  (proper)  comes  second,  represent- 
ing for  Prof.  Janet  the  next  higher  stage  of  mental  complica- 
tion ;  in  which  the  motor  response — bo  much  more  complex 
than  in  catalepsy  that  the  'subject'  might  appear  quite 
normal  to  an  outsider — depends  no  longer  on  mere  sense- 
impressions,  but  on  images  involving  (with  or  apart  from 
direct  sense-impressions)  the  whole  mechanism  of  memory. 
And  from  this,  as  Prof.  Janet  contends,  is  further  to  be 
distinguished  a  third  state,  that  may  be  called  the  suggfated  ; 
in  which,  with  no  other  modification  of  normal  conscious- 
ness beyond  a  certain  narrowing,  the  '  subject '  is  automatic- 
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ally  determined  to  specific  action  by  direct  percept  litid  inost 
of  all  by  the  Bpoken  word,— though  here,  as  already  in  tfaa 
hypnotic  state,  the  act,  as  it  grows  more  complex,  is  fouud 
leBB  certainly  to  follow.  Now  a  'subject"  may  be  wholly 
possessed  for  the  time  beiug  with  some  oue  of  these  slatex, 
or,  as  Prof.  Jauet  finds,  the  characteristics  of  one  or  other 
of  them  may  appear  concurrently  with  the  rionnal  conscioUR- 
ness  of  the  individual  (such  as  that  may  happen  to  be), 
Hence  a  division  of  his  whole  treatise  under  tbe  two  main 
heads  of  (1)  "  Total  Automatism,"  (2)  "  Partial  Automatisu 

Chief  psychological  interest,  at  least  as  rei^ards  tbe  queatiua 
of  plural  consciousness,  attaches  to  Prof.  Janet's  "  P&rtial 
Automatism."  but  also  in  the  first  division  of  bis  work  h4 
brings  into  view  many  facts  of  striking  si^uiBcance,  and 
discusses  them  with  no  ordinary  msigbt.  Of  ihe  truth  of  his 
initial  position  {supposing  tbe  facts  to  be  all.  as  they  seeii 
to  be,  most  carefully  ascertained)  there  can  be  no  question 
it  is  in  such  isolated  instances  of  movement  folluwiu>[ 
straight  upon  impression  as  catalepsy  presents,  and  not  ifl 
any  bare  sense-impression  by  itself,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  mental  unit.  What  is  practically  the  same  truth  bsd 
already,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  been  accepted  b; 
psychologists,  chiefly  through  demonstration,  from  tb« 
physiological  point  of  view,  that  reflex  action  is  tfaa 
type  of  all  nerve-process  up  to  the  highest ;  but,  none  tb« 
less,  it  ie  a  very  desirable  and  effective  verification  that  is 
supplied  by  Prof.  Janet's  psychological  study  of  cataleptic 
patients.  Still  more  remarkable  is  his  detailed  treatment  at 
Hj-pnotism.  Chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  on  "  Forgetting  and  Plurality 
of  Successive  Psychological  Existences"  ipp.  tl7-13M).  and 
on  "  Suggestion  and  Narrowing  of  the  Field  of  Conscious- 
ness" (pp.  141-2^0),  are  a  weighty  contribution  to  thft 
understanding  of  a  subject  which,  if  it  has  now  fairly  es^ 
tftblished  its  claim  to  the  serious  scientific  regard  withheld 
from  it  (through  prejudice)  at  an  earlier  time,  is,  so  far.  any- 
thing  but  matter  of  scientific  agreement.  On  tht^  maiii 
questions  now  at  issue  among  contending  theoriatB,  ProC 
Janet  has  been  led,  by  his  own  observations,  to  Bomi 
rather  decided  conclusions.  Without  subscribing  to  tfa 
details  of  the  Salpetriere  doctrine,  he  yet  holds  with  tbii 
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rather  thau  with  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Kancy  school 
and  others  (like  Gurney  and  Prof.  Delboeuf),  on  the  point 
o(  the  esHeiitially  abnormal,  to  the  extent  of  morbid,  char- 
acter of  the  hypnotic  state.  Ho  puts  it.  indeed,  only  in 
the  form  that  there  must  l>e  some  "  psycholo^cal  disaggrep;a- 
tion  "  before  a  persoii  will  pass  nuturally  or  can  he  thrown 
into  the  condition  of  hypnotism,  bnt  on  the  point  itself  his 
experience,  bo  far  as  it  has  gone,  leaves  him  pretty  confident 
{p.  451).  This,  however,  is  one  of  his  later  conclusions,  not 
brou^t  into  view  while  he  is  still  at  the  stage  of  "Total 
Automatism  ".  Here  his  main  concern  is  to  seize  the  truly 
distinctive  feature  of  the  hypnotic  state,  and  tliis  he  tiudii 
to  he  a  certain  more  or  less  complex  modification  of  the 
Itiuction  of  memory.  The  hypnotic  '  subject '  Jl)  in  revert- 
!g  to  the  normal  condition  has  no  memory  of  what  went 
HI  in  trance,  bat  ('2)  recovers  such  memory  on  going  into 
le  trance  again.  Exceptions  to  the  universality  of  (1),  as 
•ged  especially  by  Prof.  Delboeuf  (cp.  Mind.  xiv.  4701,  are 
jected  by  Prof.  Janet  as  apparent  only.  He  has  himself 
ill  ajiother  mark  to  add.  though  less  constant,  |3)  that 
le  '  sabject '  in  trance  remembers  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
tormel  state.  The  facts  as  to  memory  have  been  noted 
lefore,  by  no  one.  as  he  recognises,  more  impressively  than 
jy  Gurney.  WTiat  is  peculiar  to  Prof.  Janet  is  liis  in- 
listeuce  on  them  as  constitnting  the  whole  specific  difference 
'.  the  state.  Not  that  he  would  deny  other  modifications 
'  the  '  subject's' conscious  life,  especially  when  the  state 
protbnnd  ;  bnt.  short  of  this,  the  break  of  memory  on 
iversion  to  the  normal  state,  with  resumption  of  memory 
prhen  the  normal  state  is  again  in  abeyance,  is  for  him  proof 
JI-BUtlicient  that  the  (uormallyl  forgotten  condition  of  con- 
eioue  life  was  hypnotic  proper.  And.  in  so  saving,  it  is  not 
ily  the  various  physical  signs  relied  upon  by  some  that  he 
i^ects  OS  indistinctive.  He  not  less  confidently  waives 
lide  the  loss  of  independent  volition,  which  is  commonly 
likea  as  the  characteristic  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
Iritically  important  psychological  note  of  hypnotic  trance. 
~0r  it  is  here  that  his  other  position  is  declared.  There  is 
state  in  which  '  subjects  '  are  found  to  act  (at  least  within 
mits)  as  if  they  had  no  will  of  their  own :  but.  according  to 
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Prof.  Janet,  it  is  not  hypnotism.  While  hypnotics  may  be 
found  unsuggestible,  there  are  suggeatibles  who  cannot  b«; 
hypnotised.  And  if  "  Euggestibility "  thus  fails  as  the  test 
of  hypnotism,  it  is  a  state  that  itself  equally  stands  in  need 
of  explanation.  Prof.  Janet's  account  of  it  is  that  it  is 
found  except  where  there  is  evidence  of  marked  narrowing 
of  the  whole  conscious  field.  This  may  result  from  '"  distrac- 
tion" or  what  not — the  limitation  is  for  Prof.  Janet  the 
essential  condition  upon  which  the  automatism  of  response, 
to  verbal  coinmand  or  other  imposed  percept,  dependH. 
The  state,  in  fact,  as  he  urges,  resembles  the  normal  con- 
sciousness of  children  (or,  as  he  might  have  added,  the 
mental  condition  of  lower  animals),  of  which,  with  manifest 
limitation  of  geneml  range,  impulsive  action  is  the  most 
salient  feature.  It  is  only  the  matter  of  causation  that 
Prof  Janet  fails  to  prove  in  the  case — that  child  or  sng- 
gestible  adult  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  act  because  of  the 
absence  or  reduced  number  of  other  conscious  inoditicatioDS 
at  the  time.  At  least,  of  people  in  general,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  their  pliability  from  without  is  in  proportion 
to  their  narrowness  of  mental  view,  when  dogged  perast- 
ence  of  aim  is  found  so  often  to  accompany  this.  (And, 
perhaps,  the  use  of  the  word  '  dogged  '  might  suggest  donbt 
as  to  the  sufiiciency  of  the  explanation  for  the  lower  animals 
either.)  Nevertheless,  Prof  Janet's  arguments  are  not  lo 
be  lightly  passed  by  ;  but  all  that  he  urges  must  be  well 
considered  for  any  satisfactory  theory  that  may  yet  bo 
devised  to  cover  all  the  facts  of  hypnotism.  For,  if  he  doea 
not  rest  content  with  the  suggestion -theory  that  has  so  far 
gained  the  upper  hand,  he  yet  does  not  deny  or  ignore  any 
of  the  psychological  facts  upon  which  it  is  based.  Nor  ii 
in  any  resort  to  a  mystic  supposition  of  physical  influence — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  ground 
of  psychological  experience — that  he  looks  for  a  solutioa 
of  the  differences  of  view  that  as  yet  so  sharply  divids 
hypnotic  inquirers. 

The  general  outcome  of  the  prior  study  of  "  Total  Aato- 
matism"  is  that,  while  Aova  to  the  lowest  of  the  three  st4 
noted  and  discussed  there  is  psychological  (not  mere  physio-  ■ 
logical)  process  going  forward,  the  result  even  in  the  highest 
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them  Btops  Bhort  of  the  full  aiid  perfect  work  of  consciuns 
elftboratioii.  Psychic  activity,  which  at  event'  grade  takes 
the  form  of  synthesis  of  experience,  attains  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  a  reference  of  the  whole  variety  and  raaBS  of 
experiences  to  a  unitary  self  or  person.  So  far,  then,  as 
more  or  less  independent  strands  of  mental  process  are 
disclosed  in  the  various  kinds  of  automatism  that  alternate 
in  hysterical  'subjects'  with  their  commoD  self-consciousness, 
not  only  is  there  the  interest  of  studying  the  abnormal 
formations  by  themselves,  but  they  may  he  made  to  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  central  problem  of  psychology.  Aiid 
still  more,  if  evidence  ii^  uext  forthcoming  that  they  can 
have  an  effective  existence  simultaneously  with  the  snbject's 
regular  consciousness.  The  mustering  of  such  evidence, 
with  interpretation  of  it  for  the  understanding  both  of  what 
may  be  thus  abnormal  and  of  what  is  normal  in  mental 
life,  is  the  task  that  Prof.  Janet  sets  himself  in  his  second 
jAld  rather  larger  division  of  "  Partial  Automatism  ". 
I  Headers  must  be  sent  to  the  book  itself  for  the  extra- 
brdiuary  story  of  different  "  psychological  existences '"  which 
Prof.  Janet  has  fomid  to  concur,  as  well  as  alternate,  in  this 
or  that  'subject'  of  bis.  They  come  first  distinctly  into 
view  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  hypnotism  in  pt. 
i.,  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  memory  there  disclosed  giving 
the  means  oE  marking  their  distinctness.  Leouie,  for  ex- 
.*mple.  a  demure  peasant  woman  of  middle  age,  suffering 
"^  hysterical  antesthesia  of  the  left  side  in  her  common 
now  normal  condition,  becomes  gaj'  and  saucy  in  a 
Bomuambuhc  state  into  which  she  is  apt  to  pass  or  can 
easily  he  thrown,  and  can  from  this  be  thrown  further  (with 
intermediate  stages  of  lethargy  and  catalepsy)  into  still 
another  hypnotic  state,  in  which  there  appears  a  greater 
fulnesB  of  conscious  Ufe, — at  least  in  the  way  of  memory. 
For,  while  Leouie  I  knows  nothing  of  Leonie  2  or  3 ;  and 
Leonie  2.  cognisant  of  Ltonie  1  as  a  humdrum  other  person, 
knows  nothing  of  Leonie  3;  this  last  adds  to  experience  of 
her  own  a  cognisance  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Leonie  '2  and  Leonie  1.  though  taking  them  for 
different  pereons  from  herself  and  from  each  other.  Other 
'  subjects,'  Lucie  and   Kose,   with   different  morbid  history 
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and  symptoDis,  present  equally,  or  still  more,  ouiuplez 
mental  alternations,  of  like  general  character  but  varying  in 
some  particulars,  Now,  the  abnormal  states  of  these  '  sub- 
jects,"— whether  of  the  hypnotic  type  just  mentioned 
the  simpler  cataleptic  type,  or  of  the  other  distinguished  u 
"  suggested,"— being  all  marked  by  an  activity  that  is  more 
or  less  automatic,  there  is  iu  this  afforded  a  means  of  dcter^ 
mining  the  effective  presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  statoa 
concurrently  with  the  normal  conscious  life  of  the  individoaL 
The  facts  of  such  concurrence  are  given  iu  a  chapter  on 
"Subconscious  Acts"  (p.  2-24:-(i9).  By  easily-arranged  ex- 
periments with  his  '  subjects '  otherwise  normally  conscious, 
Prof.  Janet  gets  well -pronounced  partial  catalepsies  (of  in 
sensitive  hand,  arm,  &c.) ;  and,  again,  by  mere  "distraction" 
of  the  main  conscious  stream,  obtains  execution  of  more  nr 
less  complex  suggested  acts.  He  thereupon  studies  at 
length  the  facts  of  "  post-hypuotic  suggestion,"  meaniug 
acts  which,  suggested  under  hypnotism,  are  unerringly  per- 
formed in  the  waking  state  or  in  reinstated  trance.  Th« 
different  classes  of  fact  join  on  to  one  another,  and  leave 
him  at  the  end  with  the  general  conclusion,  not  only  ibnt 
there  are  real  psychological  processes  going  on  outside  tin 
ken  of  the  subject's  regular  personal  consciousness,  but  tbs 
these  may  have  a  fpuBi-personal  unity  of  their  own. 

So  far,  it  is  with  this  notion  of  independent  synthesis  ao 
complished  to  greater  or  less  degiee  by  the  side  of  the  mail 
stream  of  consciousness  that  he  advances  beyond  the  tra 
ditional  thesis  of  Unconscious  (or  Subconscious)  Mind.  H 
makes  a  further  advance  when  he  next  goes  oii  to  seek  k 
an  interpretation  of  the  plural  experience  which  the  differeD 
kinds  of  automatic  activity— but  chiefly  the  activity 
hypnotism — give  evidence  of  in  the  hysterical  '  subjects 
under  investigation.  The  peculiar  modifications  of  memoi 
before  noted  as  sign  of  the  hypnotic  stale,  being  now  h« 
to  prove  that  the  complex  automatic  acts  abnormally  ey 
cuted  imply  the  presence  of  other  "  psychological  existencea 
besides  the  normal  one,  the  question  is,  what  exphuiatic 
can  be  given  of  the  interwoven  breaks  and  resuiuptioDR  i 
memory '?  Here  the  aniesthesias  of  Prof.  Janet's  '  subject 
ritical  importance.    It,  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  thi 
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the  normal  coiiscionsness  of  tbose  'subjecte,'  tliou^^li  rniindi'd 
off  inti)  tbe  usual  personal  form,  is  niaimed  and  imperfect  to 
the   extent   nf  their    want    of   sensibility ;    the   iLnnDstbeeia 
affecting;  not  only  tbe  skin  {part  or  wholo)  but  also,  it  may 
be,   other   organs   of   special   sense,   including   that   one  of 
highetst  objective  efficacy,  tbe  eye.     Now,  first,  it  may  turn 
oat  witb  'subjects'  of  this  class  that,  on  passing  or  beiiig 
thrown  iuto  tbe  abnormal  hypnotic  state,  they  acquire  a 
fuller  conBciouBuess,  by  ceasing  to  manifest  the  ansBSthesia 
of  tbe  normal   (hysteiical)  state ;  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
Leoine.    Ac,   they  are   susceptible   of  different   degrees   of 
hypnotic   affection,  it   may  be   in   tbe   moHt  advanced  and 
rarest  of  those  (for  tbem)  abnormal  states  that  they  most 
nearly  approach  to  the  normal  condition  of  healthy  people. 
<'«rtain  it  is,  according  to  Prof.  .Tauet's  expeheuce,  that  only 
when,  after  being  in  any  particular  state  of  whatever  degree, 
■they  again  pass  or  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  tbe  same  kind 
degree,  do  tbey  have   memory  of  what  went  on   in   its 
Brevious  occurrence.     This  assertion  holds  without  qualificft- 
Bioti  (ft8  one  may  say)  douinwards :  i.e.,  in  any  state,  includ- 
ibg  the  '  subject's '  normal  one  of  lower  sense-potency,  there 
rill  be  no  memory  of  what  went  on  in  the  hj^notic  state  of 
bgber  sense-potency.     Only  in  some  still  higher  one.  like 
ihat  of  Leonie  3  or  Rose  4,  may  there  be,  along  witb  exclu- 
nory  of  its  own,  memory  also  of  all  that  has  gone  on 
a  any  lower  state  down  to  the  so-called  normal  (Leonie  1, 
lose  1).     The  menmry.  in  fact,  s«ems  to  be  a  function  (as 
latbematicians  would  say)  of  the  amoimt  and  kind  of  effec- 
Kre  sense  present  in  any  of  the  states.     And  this  conclusion 
a  further  be  supported  by  more  specially  arranged  experi- 
lents.     Prof  Janet's  *  subjects '  being  open  to  suggestions 
in  their  common  and  also  in  their  hypnotic  states,  be  can 
produce  in  them  "  system atiaed  anmstbesias,"  meaning  sug- 
gested loss  of  sensibility  within  strictly  defined  areas,  especi- 
ally of  skin  or  eya     The  phenomenon  was  well  known  to 
the  older  mesmerists ;   a  reference  to  whom  at  all  points 
is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Prof. 
Janet's  exposition.      His  own  merit  is  in  employing  it  as 
test  for  his  view  of  memory  as  giving,  by  presence  or  absence, 
tbe  one  means  of  distinguishing  between  different  "  psycho- 
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logical  existences  ".  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  record 
of  his  experiments,  these  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
all  due  care,  and  they  may  be  taken  to  warrant  his  concln- 
sion  as  to  the  relation  between  memory  and  (eEFective)  seuae 
in  hie  'subjects'.  It  may  be  the  more  readily  acr«i>led 
because,  after  all,  it  only  bears  out  the  current  psycholu^icBl 
doctrine  that  the  representative  image,  as  it  directly  revives 
the  senae-percept  for  consciousness,  involves  excitation  of 
the  same  cerebral  parts.  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  antesthesia  of  hysterical  '  subjects '  depends  upon  central 
rather  than  peripheral  disturbance  of  the  uerve-system,  what 
hypnotism  may  be  supposed  to  do  for  them  is  to  restore  the 
working  of  parts  of  the  cerebral  mechanism  that  have  got  out 
of  gear,  and  thus  promote  mental  efliciency  for  the  time 
being.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  quite  healthy  peraona 
may  be  hypnotisable  at  all,  the  effect  in  their  case  luiglit 
rather  be  to  throw  the  cerebral  mechanism  out  of  gear,  with 
general  loss  of  mental  power,  though  with  the  possibility  of 
abnormal  heightening  of  particular  functions  set  free  for  the 
time  from  regularly  balanced  control.  However  this  may 
be,  the  relation  that  seems  to  be  estabhsbed.  by  experiment 
with  those  hysterical  'subjects,'  between  memory  and  pet' 
ception,  or  (as  it  may  be  put  more  generally)  between  repre- 
sentative and  presentative  experience,  has,  over  and  above 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  varying  complications  and  disin- 
tegrations of  their  mental  life,  an  undeniable  importance 
for  psychology  in  general. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  how  the  plurality  of 
"  psychological  existence  "  is  to  be  reconciled  with  persooAl 
unity.  Not  to  leave  untouched  what  Prof.  Janet  has  further' 
to  say  on  this  main  point,  many  other  interesting  observatioaa 
on  the  behaviour  of  bis  'subjects,'  all  discussed  with  mnch 
psychological  acnteness,  must  be  passed  over.  His  whole 
next  chapter  (pp.  367-43b),  on  "  Various  Forms  of  Psycho- 
logical Pisaggi'egation,"  can  also  be  little  more  than 
mentioned.  Here  he  reviews  the  different  phenomena  that 
in  all  ages  have  suggested  the  notion  that  certain  forms  of 
human  action  reveal  the  agency  of  external  spirits,  demotia 
or  what  not,  working  through  the  human  medium, 
all  of  them — from   the  wonders  of  the  divining  rod,  Ac, 
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through    present-day  spiritism,    to   the   facta   of  impulsive 
madness,     tixed    idea,    hallucination    and    poaseasiou — are 
(dupery  apart)  explicable   from   resolution   of   nonuai  con- 
scious life,  in  the  'subjects"  of  them,  into  separate  strauds 
i>f  experience  (passive  and  autive)  that  run  on  together  with- 
out mutual  coguisauce,  is  shown  by  Prof.  Janet  at  len^^th 
with  excellent  effect.     For  him  they  are  but  cases,  more  or 
leas  pronounced,  of  what  he  then  goes  on,  in  a  final  chapter 
(pp.  44-1-78)  of  pt.  ii.,  to  describe  as  "  Moral  Weakness"  in 
opposition    to   "Moral    Force".        "Moral   weakness,"   or 
'■  psychological  misery,"  is  that  state  of  general  disorganisa- 
tion in  which  the  mental  Ufe  splits  up  into  a  number  of 
groups  of  "  sensations  and  images  "  working  themselves  nut 
with   an   automatic   regularity   and   relative   independence. 
The  antithesis  is  that  "moral  force"  of  the  healthy  indi- 
vidual, in  whom,  though  automatism  is  also  there  (as  seen 
I   in  the  phenomena  of  distraction,  instinct,  habit,  passion), 
I  there  is  one  supreme  controlling  activity  whereby  the  whole 
I  mental  economy  is  held  together.     What,  then,  is  the  nature 
Lof  this  highest  activity,,in  the  abeyance  of  which  it  is  that 
■  the  elements  of   normal   personality   are   so   prone   to  fall 
tlksiuider  V     Prof.  Janet,  for  bis  part,  can   find  it  only  in  a 
iToIitiou  that  has  no  direct  relation  to  such  ideas  (uu ,  per- 
I  cepts  and  imagesj  as  are  always  in  themselves  automatically 
I  motor,  but  on  the  contrary  depends  upon  a  perfectly  dis- 
l|iarate  class  of  "  ideas  of  relations"  or  "judgments,"  not  by 
^themselves  motor.     He  takes  up,  in  fact,  a  position  analogous, 
B  he  says,  to  the  apperception- theory  of  Prof.  Wundt  or  to 
Ktbe  rifiexion  of  Maine  de  Biran  (who,  it  is  evident  through- 
Brout,  has  bad  a  special  influence  on  his  whole  manner  of 
jsychologising) .     Some  slight  indication  is  then  offered  (p. 
1 474)  as  to  how  the  voUtion  thus  determined  by  pure  intellect 
nay  get  into  working  relation  with   the  images  and   per- 
Koepta  that  have  motor  efficiency.      It  is,   however,  all   too 
;ae  to  afford  a  biisis  of  useful  discussion.     And  as  some- 
■thing  more  may  soon  be  said  in  these  pages  on  the  general 
■question  of  will   and  automatism,  anent   Dr.  H.   Miinster- 
1  notable  researches  (cp.  Mind,  No.  56,  p.  607),'  there 
s  the  more  escuse  for  abstaining  &om  discussion  at  the  end 
'  See  above,  "  Ur.  H.  Mimsterberg  on  Apperoeption  ". 
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of  a  notice  which,  though  not  short,  has  been  rendered  by 
circumstances  much  more  perfunctory  than  was  intended. 
Its  main  purpose,  however,  will  after  all  have  been  attained 
if  the  reader  is  not  left  in  doubt  that  some  of  the  deepest 
questions  of  psychology,  and  of  philosophy  too  (in  which 
connexion. a  short  general  "Conclusion,"  pp.  479-88,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked),  have  been  placed  in  a  new  light  by  the 
labours  of  Prof.  Pierre  Janet. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE   BELIEF    IN 
OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.^ 

Db.  Pikler's  essay,  mentioned  in  Mind,  No.  60,  p.  571, 
is  a  still  more  carefully  reasoned  piece  of  work  than  it 
seemed  at  first  sight.  Taken  along  with  Mr.  Stout*s  earlier- 
pnblished  but  later-written  article  on  **  The  Genesis  of  the 
Cognition  of  Physical  Reality  "  in  No.  57,  it  prompts  to  re- 
turn upon  a  subject  that  had  previous  discussion  here  under 
title  of  "  The  Psychological  Theory  of  Extension  "  (Nos.  51-3), 
but  which  at  starting  (No.  51,  p.  418)  ^  might  have  been  as 
well  designated  **  The  Psychological  Theory  of  Sensible  Ob- 
ject ".  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  topic  which  I  hope,  before 
long,  to  take  up  again  in  Mind  and  to  treat  more  adequately 
than  in  the  two  or  three  pages  of  general  indication  offered 
before.  Dr.  Pikler  gives  special  occasion  for  such  return, 
because  nobody  is  so  express  and  decided  as  he  in  main- 
taining a  position  which,  so  far  as  I  can  still  see,  is  in  the 
scientific  point  of  view  seriously  mistaken.  Thus,  at  p. 
38,  he  declares  that  ''our  belief  in  the  objective  existence 
of  matter  or  things  arises  only  in  consequence  of  our 
belief  in  the  objective  existence  of  space,"  which  he 
makes  the  subject  of  prior  psychological  explanation. 
Apparently  he  attaches  no  importance,  if  he  gave  any 
attention,  to  the  particular  line  of  argument  here  advanced 
in  a  sense  precisely  opposite.  That  is  a  reason,  added  to 
one's  failure  to  make  serious  impression  upon  the  others 
(Mr.  Ward  and  Prof.  James),  against  whom  at  the  time  the 
argument  was  more  especially  pointed,  for  tr}4ng  to  restate 
it  in  more  effective  form.  But,  since  the  question  is  to  be 
limited  to  Sensible  Object  (though  that  may  turn  out  to 

*  Part  I.  "  Ohjfdiva  Capable  of  PrcRentation."  By  Julius  Piklee, 
Doctor  of  Political  Science,  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  of  Law  in  the  Royal 
Universitv  of  Budapest,  Ac.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate,  1890.  Pp. 
lia     (Mind.  xvi.  100.) 

*  See  above,  p.  279. 
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involve  a  good  deal  more),  it  will  simplify  matters  as  regards 
Dr.  Pikler,  who  must  henceforth  be  considered  among  the 
foremost  authorities  on  the  whole  flubject,  to  gWa  beforehand 
some  account  of  the  more  genei-al  scope  of  his  essay.  Open, 
as  I  think,  to  exception  both  in  principle  and  result,  it  is 
yet  in  more  ways  than  one  a  very  remarkable  production. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  remarkable  as  written  in  English  by  a 
Hungarian  hand.  Whether  his  choice  of  lauguage  has  been 
made  from  an  opinion  fif  the  superior  phabilitj  of  English 
to  psychological  uses  or  because  the  problem  of  the  essay 
has  so  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  English  thinkers, 
Dr.  Pikler's  readers  may  tbank  him  for  it ;  nor  does  he  suffer 
by  the  choice.  Though  his  sentences  are  at  times  rather 
laboured  or  even  awkward,  they  do  not  fail  at  other  times 
to  be  singularly  pointed  and  effective;  and.  marked  as  his 
thought  not  seldom  is  by  almost  an  exceas  of  subtlety,  it  is 
really  interesting  to  note  how  be  always  manages  to  make 
plain  his  meaning  even  to  its  finest  shades.  But,  however 
it  be  with  his  means  of  expression,  there  is  no  question  of 
Dr.  Pikler's  special  indebtedness  to  the  psychological  work 
of  the  English  school.  This  is  manifest  througliont  from 
the  very  freedom  with  which  he  criticises  its  chief  represen- 
tatives. To  J.  S.  Mill  in  particular,  despite  all  difference, 
he  stands  in  such  close  relation  that  his  whole  theory,  so  far 
as  yet  expounded,  may  be  described  as  au  effort  to  give  filll 
and  satisfactory  development  to  Mill's  well-known  doctrine 
in  the  Examinatimi  vf  Hamilton .  And  it  is  an  effort  that 
may  be  welcomed,  as  well  as  judged  on  the  whole  successfol, 
even  by  those  to  whom  the  right  solution  of  the  object- 
problem  does  not  seem  attainable  on  Mill's  lines. 

What  most  distinguishes  Dr.  Pikler  from  Mill  and  the 
other  English  psychologists  is  the  generality  with  which  he 
conceives  the  problem.  More  careful  than  they  to  mark  it 
off  from  the  question  of  perception  (to  distingnish,  e.g., 
between  the  mere  perceiving  of  space  and  the  belief  in 
objectivity),  he  is  still  more  decided  on  the  point  that  the 
problem  is  not  exhausted  with  an  opposition  of  matter  and 
mind.  His  own  fundamental  division  oiobjectiva  is  into  the 
two  classes  of — (1)  capable,  (2)  incapable,  of  presentation ; 
and  each  includes  for  him  a  large  variety  of  particular  easeB. 
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III  the  preBent  volume,  only  the  first  class  of  objectives  is 
covered  ;  the  question  of  belief  iu  the  existence  of  miiiJs  and 
other  unpresen tables  being  left  over  for  future  handling.  He 
maintaine  that  the  psychological  problem  of  material  object 
«aa  be  compiettly  solved  without  reference  of  any  kind  to 
other  consciouKDKss  than  that  of  the  individual  subject. 
But,  whereas  Mill,  with  whom  he  shares  that  opinion,  took 
Xt]>,  al  the  prior  stage,  only  the  question  of  the  external 
world.  Dr.  Pikler  finds  this  to  he  but  one  of  a  number  of 
equally  presentable  objectives,  and  by  no  means  the  first  of 
them  to  call  for  scientific  regard.  Kot  only,  as  already 
mentioned,  does  he  put  the  question  of  space  (and  time) 
before  matter,  but,  prior  to  time  and  space  as  objects,  be 
faolds  that  we  may  become  conscious  of  objective  attributes 
'pertaining  tn  our  hare  [subjective)  presentations ;  and  he 
charges  it  against  alt  previous  psychologists  that  they  have 
overlooked  this  true  beginning  of  a  science  of  object.  It  is 
Hot  snrprising.  then,  that,  working  up  from  such  a  depth,  he 
Blionld  not  stop  short  with  the  material  things  of  sense,  but 
Bbould  bring  within  his  theory  of  presentable  object  the 
"  existence  of  cognitions  (beliefs,  memories,  ideas),"  and  also 
such  facts  as  that  we  can  ascribe  an  "  objective  intensity  "  to 
presentations  other  than  what  we  may  be  (subjectivelj)  ex- 
periencing, or,  again,  that  we  may  speak  of  mental  states  as 
actually  or  objectively  present  though  "  unconscious  ". 

Nothingbut  praise  isdue  for  the  care  with  which  it  is  thus 
[Bought  to  muster  together  all  the  different  classes  of  objec- 
B  agreeing  in  preseutability.  And.  if  the  enumeration,  as 
t  whole,  stands  good,  whether  in  Dr.  Pikler's  or  in  any  other 
<)rder,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  made  a  sensible  advance 
in  treatment  of  the  object-problem  witb  his  fimdamental 
flistinction  of  presentables  and  unpresentahles.  It  is  less 
clear  that  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  this  or  that  particular 
elasB  of  presentable  objectives  has  been  overlooked  altogether 
l)y  his  predecessors.  He  asserts  this  especially  of  his  first 
claBB  — what  he  calls " attribute-presentations "  or  "objective 
attributes  of  our  presentations  ".  There  are,  in  his  view, 
eight  of  these  altogether,  as  he  thinks  well — though  his  im- 
mediate task  does  not  require  it  of  him — to  mention  {p.  19) : 
resemblance  or  difference,  time-relation,  local  (space-)  relation. 
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duration,  intensity,  extension  {sie),  position,  number.  It 
cannot  very  seriously  be  maintained  that  these  (or  at  least 
some  of  them)  have  not  been  recognised  by  psychologists  as 
having  a  certain  objective  character  abstracted  from  the 
(subjective)  presentations  to  which  they  can  be  attributed. 
But  it  is  of  more  interest  to  ask  whether  such  objective 
character  is  so  well  and  clearly  marked  ae  to  be  made,  with 
Dr.  Pikler,  the  prerogative  instance  of  objective  experience. 

Dr.  Pikler's  reason  for  putting  first  this  class  of  objectives 
is  not  expressly  stated,  but  may  be  guessed  with  sufficient 
probability.  The  psychological  problem  of  objectivity  is.  in 
spite  of  some  rather  ambiguous  language  at  starting,  rightly 
conceived  by  him  as  a  question  of  how  presentations,  whicli 
are  essentially  facts  of  subjective  experience,  come  to  appear 
as  having  an  existence  (or  subsistence)  apart  from  the  mtnd's 
perceiving.  Now  if  (subjective)  presentations,  without  cean- 
ing  to  appear  to  be  such,  can  be  shown  to  have  certain  fixed 
attributes,  whether  intrinsically  or  iu  their  relation  to  one 
another,  that  are  not  in  the  same  way  subjective  as  the  pre- 
sentations themselves,  this  fact  would  seem  to  be  objectivity 
at  the  fii-st  remove,  and  to  require,  as  well  as  admit  of, 
explanation  before  any  other  part  of  tlie  whole  problem. 
But,  should  this  be  allowed,  and  the  question  as  to  sjncc 
and  body  be  then  made  to  follow,  one  does  not  vory  well  see 
why  Dr.  Pikler's  later  classes  of  objectives,  which  all  have 
reference  to  phases  of  subjective  consciousness,  should  not 
also  be  explained  before  the  interpolated  cases  of  "  time  and 
space"  and  "the  external  world".  Can  it  however  ba 
allowed  that  the  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  should  h«j 
BO  begun  ?  Surely  not.  Be  it  aa  it  may  between  space  and 
body  (of  which  more  anon),  it  is  not  tn  be  doubted  that  only 
after  we  have  apprehension,  somehow,  of  an  external  world' 
is  there  any  express  consciousness  of  presentations  or  rapre* 
sentations  as  facts  of  subjective  experience  in  which  may 
then  be  remarked  attributes  or  phases  with  a  choractco^ 
of  relative  independence  and  fixity.  The  attempt,  in  short, 
by  Dr.  Pikler  to  work  out  a  complete  scheme  of  pre- 
sentable objectives,  whatever  its  general  merit,  reaults  in 
ao  ordering  that  can  hardly  be  called  other  than  highly 
artificial.     It  neither  corresponds  with  the  (historical)  order 
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of  actual  development  in  any  consciousness ;  nor,  by  placing 
some  of  its  later  terms  so  hi  apart  from  the  first,  does  it 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  order  of  logical  development. 
The  two  points  of  view — logical  and  historical — are,  in  fact, 
confused  in  Dr.  Pikler*s  scheme.  I  take  leave  to  s<iv  this, 
in  spite  of  his  careful  distinction,  at  starting,  between  the 
meaning  and  the  genesis  of  belief  in  objective  existence. 
His  treatment  of  *'  the  genetic  question  *'  iu  one  chapter  at 
the  end  of  the  present  essay  understands  this  iu  a  far  too 
limited  sense  and  is  besides  of  a  rather  perfunctory  character ; 
while  his  remark  quoted  above  from  p.  3b  shows  him,  in 
practice,  not  by  any  means  careful  enough  to  keep  out  an 
admixture  of  genetic  considerations  at  the  analytic  stage. 

A  word  now  on  Dr.  Pikler's  principle  of  explanation  for 
all  cases  alike  of  presentable  objective.  Belief  iu  such 
objective  existence  is,  he  holds,  belief  in  one's  ability  to 
obtain  this  or  that  kind  of  presentation  at  i^-ill.  Here  may 
first  be  acknowledged,  over  again,  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  conceives  his  psychological  task.  The  essential 
meaning  of  objective — however  afterwards  aggrandised,  in 
some  cases,  by  reference  to  a  common  consciousness  of 
different  minds — may  and  should,  he  thinks,  admit  of  being 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  individual  consciousness.  Nor, 
in  limiting  his  means  of  explanation  to  psychical  fact  or 
process  of  the  most  immediately  personal  kind,  does  Dr. 
Pikler  at  all  minimise  the  problem.  It  is  a  true  objective, 
independent  of  the  individual's  consciousness,  which  he  is 
concerned  to  evolve  from  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
This  is  to  take  the  psychological  question  seriously.  And 
it  need  not  be  denied  that  a  consistent  meaning  for  pre- 
sentable object  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Pikler  s  terms.  Indeed, 
as  he  puts  it,  the  assertion  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  an 
identical  proposition.  WTiatever  is  by  me  presentable  object 
in  the  world  without,  or  whatever  in  the  world  within  I  mav 
be  ready  to  call  objective  because  of  its  determinate  possi- 
bility— sc.  practicability — of  presentation,  is,  in  so  many 
words,  something  that  I  can  through  act  of  will  come  to 
have  a  presentative  experience  of.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  assertion  be  understood  to  have  real  import,  it  has 
hardly  waited  for  Dr.  Pikler  to  be  made.     Prof.  Bain,  for 


example,  has  told  us  (Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  199),  as 
regards  the  exterual  world,  that  "  our  object-experieoce 
consists  of  the  uniform  conuexion  of  definite  feelings  with 
definite  energies,"  and,  in  the  wider  reference  to  object  iu 
general,  has  given  his  well-known  analysis  of  Belief  undej' 
the  head  of  Will.  Obversely:  it  is  cleverly  urged  by  Dr. 
Pikler  that  the  most  distinctively  'subjective'  of  all  experi- 
ences— oui-  state  of  good  or  bad  humour — is  just  that  over 
which  we  have  least  voluntary  control.  It  may  be  allowed, 
then,  that  there  is  no  difdcalty  in  putting  such  an  inter- 
pretation upon  '  presentable  object '  as  Dr.  Pikler  seeks  to 
carry  through.  Bat  the  question  remains  whether  this  is 
the  primary  and  most  natural  interpretation — whether  the 
notion  of  a  'possibility'  of  experience  through  will  of  mine 
is  not  secondary  to  the  notion  of  a  '  necessity  *  of  experience 
which,  in  given  circumstances,  no  will  of  mine  can  overcome. 
What  says  Dr.  Pikler  himself,  at  p.  71.  when  arguing  that  ft 
man's  "  own  world  of  memories  and  beliefs  "  is  as  traly  ob- 
jective for  him  as  that  external  world  which  is  common  to 
him  with  others?  "The  particular  parts  of  it  are  just  as 
well  defined,  and  exist  objectively  us  independently  o/our  will, 
as  the  particular  things  of  the  external  world,"  The  words 
I  here  italicise,  falling  so  naturally  from  Dr.  Pikler's  peu, 
are  in  curious  conflict  with  the  theory  be  works  out  in  tba 
essay.  And  note,  too,  the  bearing  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
sentence.  "  The  particular  things  of  the  external  world  "  are, 
for  Dr.  Pikler  also,  so  much  the  type  of  what  is  truly  objecttva 
that  it  lies  to  hand  to  remark  that,  by  his  own  allowance 
here,  the  solution  of  the  psychological  problem  of  object 
should  start  therefrom.  But,  however  much  one  may  bo 
concerned,  on  another  occasion,  to  urge  this  point,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  part  from  Dr.  Pikler  now  and  not  repeat  with 
emphasis  that  bis  treatise,  as  a  whole,  must  tiencefortb  hv 
very  carefully  reckoned  with  by  anybody  who  would  essay 
the  crowning  question  of  psychology. 


The  author  of  this  importaDt  volume  essays  a  task  of  do 
common  magnitude.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  greater,  or  at 
least  a  more  varied,  intellectual  outburst  than  marked  the 
revolutionary  era  of  French  history.  M.  Picavet  traces  its 
origin,  follows  it  along  the  multifarious  lines  that  it  took, 
and  seek^  tn  appreciate  the  abiding  value  of  its  results. 
The  industry  be  displays  is  immense,  and  hardly  less  re- 
markable the  historical  and  critical  insight.  Writing  also 
clearly  and  nith  force,  there  is  not  an  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment that  he  does  not  effectively  portray,  not  one  of  its 
hundred  figures,  small  or  great,  that  he  does  not  manage 
to  invest  with  interest.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  very 
thoroughness  of  bis  work  over  so  wide  a  field  has  at  times 
a  somewhat  overpowering  effect.  And  when  it  comes  to 
looking  back  upon  the  whole  moving  scene,  one  sighs  for 
index  as  a  means  of  keeping  hold  of  it  all.  Why,  nnth  all 
its  fine  gift  of  exposition,  is  the  French  mind  hardly  more 
careful  than  the  (rerman  to  employ  that  simple  help  for 
making  its  labours  of  ready  ser%'ice  to  the  busy  student? 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  thought  in  France,  called 
Ideological  by  Deslutt  de  Tracy,  one  of  its  chief  leaders,  has 
a  special  interest  for  us  in  this  country,  as  M.  Picavet  is 
forward  to  point  out.  If  English  thinking  has  in  this  gen- 
eration recovered  in  France  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
authority  that  was  yielded  before  the  middle  of  last  ceutiirj' 
to  the  thought  of  Locke,  it  has  done  so  in  forms  that  were 
moulded  not  least  by  influences  received  from  France  itselt 
Id  feet,  during  the  modern  period  an  alternate  process  of 

'Lei  IiUoloijua.  Esaaj  aur  I'Histoire  des  Id^«  et  des  Theories  scien- 
Uflqaea,  philosophiques.  religieiiMS,  Ac,  en  France  depiits  1780.  Par  P. 
PioAVBT,  Docteiir  &B  lettrea,  Agriffi  de  philosophie,  Mallre  de  conHrenees 
it  l'£coIe  des  hantes  4tadeB.  Laiu^at  de  I'InstitDt.  Puis :  F.  Alowt.  1891. 
Pp.  xii,  62B.    (  WiF.rJ.  N.8.,  L  IIB.) 
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give-and-take  between  the  two  countries  has  always  Ijeeii 
going  on.  Locke,  who  seemed  to  overcome  Descartes  in 
France,  had  owed  more  to  Descartes  than  to  any  other  of 
his  predecesBors.  So  the  later  English  psychology,  which 
haB  supplied  so  manifest  a  stimnlus  to  the  French  activity 
of  mental  research  at  the  present  day,  had  its  owii  line  uf 
progress,  at  an  earlier  time,  very  markedly  affected  by  th« 
Ideologists.  Hamilton  was  quite  right  when  lie  signalised 
the  origin,  iu  D.  de  Tracy,  of  Thomas  Brown's  theory  of 
external  object,  taken  up  afterwards  and  developed  by  J.  R. 
Mill,  Prof.  Bain  and  others.  The  discovery  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  by  Hamilton  till  his  later  days  (Raid, 
Note  D,  p.  868  n.),  but  already  in  hie  enrly  onslaught  upon 
Brown  (Art.  '"  Philosophy  of  Perception,"  iHaO)  there  is 
some  general  reference  to  the  school  which  he  gives  CoQftin, 
after  Boyer-Collard,  the  credit  of  overcoming.  Such  over- 
throw, in  as  far  aa  it  took  place,  is  but  another  effect  of  tbe 
interchange  of  thought  between  the  two  countrieB,  since 
Royer-Collard  (from  1811)  was  slirred  to  his  revolt  agaiost 
the  Sensationalist  tradition  in  France  by  no  other  than  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Reid.  As  for  the  Hamilton  of  lUlM), 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  that  one  canuot  easily  now  rend 
without  smiling  the  tones  of  portentous  solenmtty  in  which 
he  speaks  of  those  high  intereiBts  of  morality  and  religion 
which,  under  Ivocke's  indaence,  had  been  wrecked  for 
nearly  a  century  in  France,  till  the  great  Cotisiu  at  loat 
stood  forth  to  stay  and  save.  It  is  not  creditable  to  Hamil- 
ton's diBcernment  that  he  should  at  any  tiiue  have  let  him- 
self be  imposed  upon  by  that  flighty  rhetorician.  Had  h« 
known,  too,  a  little  more  intimately  the  work  of  those, 
whether  colled  "SensationalistG  or  Ideologists,  whom  at  that 
time,  apparently,  he  was  content  to  take  at  the  estimate  of 
their  foes,  he  might  have  recognised  that  in  Pegi-rando  and 
Laromiguiere,  then  still  active,  there  was  as  much  conoem 
for  religion  {not  to  say  morality)  as  the  belauded  Cousin 
ever  showed;  that  Cabanis  himaelf,  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  had  supplemented  his  scientific  iuquiriea  into 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body  by  a  grave  pbiloeophio^ 
argument  {Lettre  sur  les  Cauaea  premierea)  for  religious  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe  ;  and  that  in  the  earlier  genera 
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tion  Condillac.   for  ftU    his  psychological   insistence  upon 
sense,  was  a  most  ardent  spihtnaUst  and  t heist. 

Bnt  wherein  lies  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Ideo- 
logical movement,  as  we  may  now  understand  it  with  the 
help  of  M.  Picavet's  practically  exhaastive  research?  Less 
in  its  method,  which  had  been  appUed  by  others  before  to  the 
investigation  of  mind,  than  in  its  aims  begotten  of  a  time  of 
high  humanitarian  enthusiasm.  It  was  esseunally  a  re- 
volutionary movement.  Education,  government,  the  whole 
frame  of  society  were  to  be  recast:  the  renovation  being 
based  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  "  ideas,"  or  developed 
human  experience,  driven,  with  that  all-inclusive  practical  pur- 
pose, deeper  than  ever  before.  The  enterprise  indeed,  even  in 
its  practical  bearings,  was  not  novel.  Locke's  **  way  of  ideas," 
which  remained  the  w*hole  method  of  the  French  revolution- 
ary thinkers,  had  for  him  also  a  practical,  quite  as  much 
as  a  theoretical,  significance.  And  one  object,  uniting  con- 
siderations of  both  theory  and  practice,  namely,  the  direction 
and  furtherance  of  the  work  of  special  science,  had  been  as 
present  to  the  mind  of  Hume  as  of  Locke  in  their  new 
analytic  treatment  of  human  **  understanding".  But  the 
progress  of  the  positive  sciences  had  come,  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  exert  an  ever-deepening  influence  upon 
philosophic  minds.  The  French  thinkers  who,  after  Con- 
dillac,  continued  to  draw  their  main  inspiration  from  Locke 
had  it  forced  upon  them  to  make  mental  inquiry'  more  and 
more  expressly  scientific  in  form,  on  the  model  of  the  other 
sciences ;  while  yet  contending  that  these  othere  could  be 
systematised  and  co-ordinated  only  fix>m  the  point  of  view  of 
the  mental  inquirer.  Getting  then,  after  the  revolutionary 
Terror,  the  opportunity  of  building  upon  a  ground  that  had 
been  swept  bare,  they  made  it  their  first  practical  concern  to 
refound  the  whole  higher  instruction  of  France,  and  to 
organise,  in  the  Institute,  the  means  of  universal  scientific 
advance.  In  both  departments — of  research  as  of  instruction 
— **  Analysis  of  Sensations  and  Ideas  "  (or  other  equivalent 
designation)  was  put  forward  to  mark  the  particular  line  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  consideration  that  should  henceforth 
take  the  place  of  an  arbitrary  "  Metaphysic  *'  in  relation  to 
all  other  actual  or  possible  varieties  of  human  knowledge 
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and  endeavour.  So  may  we  represeat  to  ourselves,  in 
general,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  moveiuQDt. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  M.  Picavet'a  iiitrodactory 
qaesttou  of  the  "  Origins,"  we  may  first  note  the  chapter 
(pp,  20-100)  in  which  he  gives  account  of  the  Ideologists' 
"  Bel  at  ion  8,  political  and  private,  academic,  soieiitific,  and 
literary  ".  It  is  tiiily  a  marvel  of  painstaking  research. 
The  work  remained  for  M.  Picavet  to  do,  and  be  has  done 
it  once  and  for  all.  Nothing  that  one  can  desire  to  know 
of  the  new  institutions,  educational  and  other,  set  ou  foot 
from  17%.  or  of  the  men,  obscure  as  well  as  prominent, 
who  helped  in  their  founding  and  working,  ir  here  left  un- 
elucidated.  The  class  qf  Moral  and  Pohtical  Sciences, 
second  of  three  composing  the  lustitnte,  had  bat  sevea 
years  of  life  before  Napoleon,  who  as  General  Bonaparte 
could  speak  about  "ideas"  with  the  foremost  (p.  BO). 
abolished  it  in  his  pique  at  being  unable  to  retain  the  good- 
opinion  and  support  of  the  philosophical  leaders  who,  in 
their  desire  for  a  more  settled  political  order,  had  helped 
him  to  his  supremacy  in  the  State.  From  that  time  it  was 
that  "  Ideologist "  became  his  favourite  term  of  contempt 
for  all  those  whose  serious  scientific  and  social  pur(>oae 
would  not  bend  itself  to  the  service  of  his  personal  ambition, 
and  in  a  depreciatory'  sense  passed  readily  enough  into 
currency  with  many  who  had  been  proud  to  bear  the  name. 
But  Napoleon's  impatience  of  mental  independence  did  not 
deprive  the  school  of  its  means  of  official  ntterauoe  bvfore 
its  work  had  been  in  effect  done.  Aud  it  needs  but  au  on- 
biassed  study  of  its  chief  productions  to  see  that  at  least  the 
leading  spirits,  Oabanis  and  De  Tracy,  if  over-sanguine  in 
their  enthusiasms,  bad  no  such  deficiency  of  practical  sensa 
as  the  title  of  their  choice  was  made  to  imply  gainst  tliem. 

The  work  of  the  Ideologists  is.  in  effect,  summed  up  in 
the  writings  of  the  two  men.  Cabanis  and  De  Tracy,  and  all 
the  more  because  of  their  complementary  relation  to  one 
another;  De  Tracy  confining  himself,  for  the  DK>st  part,  to 
pro^terly  subjective  cousideration,  while  Cabanis  made  it  his 
business  to  disc-over  the  physiological  couditJons  of  mental 
proceas.  But  with  M.  Picavet  the  work  of  the  two  (done 
within  some  ten  years  from  1796)  and  of  those  wbom  they 
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more  especiaUj  inflaenced  consiitates  but  one  of  three  su^m 
that  may  be  disiingnisfaed  witfam  the  whole  movement.  To 
a  later  "  geoerstion  "  are  referred,  with  others  of  l«ss  note, 
DogeraHiSii  fl77-2-1842l  aud  Latomiguitrre  ll(o<-lt'36).  who. 
(bough  already  active  by  the  aide  of  De  Tnw;T  and  Oabania 
in  the  revolDlioiiari,'  years,  did  uot  attain  tbeir  promineiio* 
till  a  later  time,  when  it  was  left  to  them  to  oontinae  tbe 
Ideological  tradition  in  face  of  tbe  strong  reaction  that  bad 
;aet  iu  against  it,  but  to  coutinae  it  in  a  modified  form,  at 
once  "spiritaalist  and  Christian".  And  a  "lirst  generation" 
is  made  of  writers,  like  Condorcet  and  Volney.  whose  work. 
ID  conception  if  not  also  in  execatioa,  reaches  b^ck  to  the 
pve^revolutionary  period  and  is  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  the 
Ideologists  proper  because  of  a  general  similarity  in  method 
•nd  aim. 

M.  Picavet  gives  a  very  interesting  chapter  (pp.  101-73) 

to  these  immediate  forermjuer&,  who  were  all  iu  more  or  leas 

fllose  relations  with    Cabanis  and   De   Tracy  ;  hut,   for  the 

light   understand!  Dg  of  the   central   pair,   it   is   o(   greater 

moment  to  note  what  he  otherwise  seeks  to  establish  con- 

i0emiug   the   ori<rin   of  their   thought.     The   most   obWoos 

lestion    is  of   their   relation   to   Condillac,   the   dominant 

'rencb   thinker  of  the  eighteenth   century,  and  this   is   a 

■stiou  which    M.   Picavet  keeps  in  new  all  through  his 

lositiun   and    would   verj*  decidedly  answer.     He  sjieaks 

itb  an  exceptional    knowledge  of   Condillac,  having  some 

ago  edited  with  characteristic  care  a  part  of  the  Traiti 

^dtt  Sensations.     He  has,  moreover,  for  the  present  inquiry, 

made  an  elaborate  8ur\'ey  of  all  prior  intlaences,  French  or 

other,  that  can  have  affected  the  Ideologists  ;  tliough  in  his 

book,  as  printed,  some  two   hundred    pages  which  he  bad 

written  on  this  topic   have  had   to  be  condensed  into  ;;u 

introduction  of  less  than  twenty.     Iu  the  result,  according 

to  him,  it  is  a  grave  historical  mistake  to  subordinate  tbe 

Ideologists  to  Coudillac  as  master.     Though  agreeing  untb 

mdillac  in  the  general  psychological  method  ho  had  taken 

im  Locke,  they  criticised  him  with  the  utmost    freedom 

and  made  claim  to  have  advanced  indefinitely  heyoud  his 

positions.     Neither  was  Condillac  himself,  from  the  middle 

of  the  century  till  his  death  in   I7H0,   by  any  means   the 
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solitary  thinker  of  mark  and  power  in  France  thai  be  is 
commonly  represented.  And  when  we  go  back  beyond 
Locke,  to  whom  the  allegiauce  of  the  Ideologists  is  nndaubted, 
it  is  to  Hobbes  and  Bacon,  outside  of  France,  that  they  are 
seen  to  stand  most  near ;  while,  in  France,  it  was  at  least  u 
much  from  Descartes  as  ftotu  Gasseiidi  or  from  the  line  of 
sceptics  reaching  back  through  Bayle  and  othurs  to  Charron 
and  Montaigne  that  they  drew.  Iq  all  this  contention  by 
M.  Ficavet  there  is  mucb  freshness  of  historical  insight,  and 
especially  noteworthy  is  the  evidence  he  adduces  thHt  never 
in  the  eighteenth  century  did  Descartes  cease  to  be  an  active 
philoBophieal  foree  among  hia  countrymen.  With  the  Ideo- 
logists, at  any  rate,  he  stood  in  high  credit — in  higher  credit 
[it  is  interesting  to  note)  than  with  Boyer-Collard,  the  in* 
itifttor  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  of 
that  spiritualist  reaction  which  later  on  waa  fain  to  connect 
itself  with  his  celebrated  name.  As  to  the  Ideologists'  in- 
dependence of  Coudillac,  however,  M.  Picavet's  proof  is  not 
very  decisive.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  Bnd  in  the  pages  nf  De 
Tracy  and  Cabanis  professions  of  discipleship  as  recIaiuatioDa 
against  this  or  that  shortcoming  of  their  psychological  pre- 
decessor. They  were  in  truth  very  specially  l>eholdeo  ta 
him :  but.  over  and  above  their  novel  breadth  of  practical 
aim,  they  had  the  characteristic — in  a  remaikable  degroi>  Cur 
their  time — of  seeking  to  connect  their  thought  with  the  best 
(as  they  conceived  it)  of  method  or  principle  that  they  conld 
find  among  all  the  streams  of  modern  inquiry.  They  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  crest  of  the  whole  advancing  modem 
wave.  This  confidence  is  curiously  manifested  in  a  criticism 
on  Kant  which  De  Tracy  read  to  the  Institute  in  1H02. 
Some  ot  it  (as  given  by  M.  Picavet,  pp.  .'J47  ff.)  is  not  at  all 
ill-pointed  as  special  criticism,  but  more  signilicant  is  tba 
goneral  judgment  passed,  as  from  a  higher  level,  on  "  lea 
philosophes  altemands"— who  retain  the  prejudices  of  the 
old  school-doctrine,  do  not  know  of  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  in  France,  take  no  account  of  ongiiui, 
language,  mtaliod  of  calculus,  but  regard  tbe  huinau  mind 
as  an  abstract  thing,  &c.,  &c. 

Cabanis  and  De  Tracy  occupy  between  them  more  than  m. 
third  of  M.  Picavet's  book  (pp.  17*5-398).    His  plan  is  to 
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interweave  with  accoants  of  their  lives  abstracts,  more  or 
less  critical,  of  their  writings,  in  order  (as  (but  as  possible) 
of  composition.  The  work  is  done  with  so  much  iuteUigence 
and  sympathetic  care  that  for  most  readers  the  abstracts 
may  well  supersede  the  originals,  though  some  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  led  on  bv  them  to  a  direct  contact  with  the  writers. 
Cabanis  (1757-ldOd),  the  slightly  younger  man,  was,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  perhaps  the  more  prominent  or  representative 
figure  of  the  two,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  cover  not 
only  the  period  of  his  yoke-fellow's  effective  authorship  but 
also  the  whole  time  of  their  school's  undisputed  influence. 
He  had  all  the  warmth  of  nature  and  easv  flow  of  utterance 
helpful  in  the  impressing  and  attaching  of  other  men. 
Though  philosophic  purpose  was  never  absent,  literary 
production  took  with  him  a  somewhat  wide  and  varied 
range.  Of  scholarly  habit  from  j'outh,  before  taking  up  the 
medical  profession,  he  ^Tote  early  and  late  both  as  scholar 
and  as  physician  ;  and  in  his  master-work,  the  Rapports  du 
physique  et  du  moral  de  Phompne,  which  embodies  much  of 
his  own  medical  experience,  the  literary  touch  is  present  in 
a  high  degree.  It  brought  together  a  series  of  memoirs  read 
to  the  Institute  from  1796,  some  others  being  added  when  the 
book  was  made  up  in  1802.  By  that  time  Cabanis,  who 
had  been  very  active  in  support  of  Bonaparte's  coup  d'etat 
in  1799,  had  his  disillusions ;  and,  suffering  always  from 
most  uncertain  health,  he  appears  to  have  been  anxious  not 
to  delay  bringing  out  the  results  of  his  protracted  inquirj' 
and  reflexion  on  the  mental  relations  of  mind  and  body. 
The  book,  as  it  appeared,  has  much  less  of  system  and 
orderliness  than  Cabanis  would  claim  for  it ;  but  it  is  more 
easy  to  understand  the  enthusiastic  interest  with  which  it 
was  received  at  the  time  than  the  comparative  neglect  into 
which  it  has  later  fallen.  With  an  expert's  knowledge  of 
all  that  had  been  discovered  or  surmised  from  Hippocrates 
downwards  as  to  the  human  bodily  constitution,  Cabanis  set 
himself  to  bring  it  into  definite  relation  with  the  results  of 
mental  introspection  pursued  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  Locke 
and  Condillac.  By  analysis  of  his  own,  he  was  able  to  bring 
into  view,  with  more  clearness  and  precision  than  anybody 
before  him,  the  whole  range  of  organic  sensibility  underlying 
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the  external  seiiees.  Completely  overlooked  by  Condillac, 
these  "internal  impressions,"  the  simplest  and  most  Inily 
primordial  of  all  human  experiences,  reacbing  back  as  ihey 
must  do  to  the  period  of  ftetal  life,  were  first  understood  by 
Cabanis  in  their  peculiar  psychological  significance,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  earliest  (apparently)  automatic 
activities.  But  his  merit  lies  less  in  a  special  discovery  like 
this,  important  as  it  is,  than  in  his  grasp  of  tht-  general 
position  that,  in  their  relation  to  bodily  conditions  and 
processes,  the  facts  of  mental  experience  are  to  be  taken 
directly  as  such,  apart  from  metaphysical  conattuction.  The 
"  relations  "  to  be  established  are  purely  phenomenal  His 
clear  perception  of  this  fundamental  condition  of  scientific 
treatment  lends  a  value  to  his  results  which  is  hardJy 
lessened  by  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nervous  syBtem 
which  belonged  to  his  time.  He  distinctly  anticipated  the 
position  at  which  all  psychophysical  inquirers  now  place 
themselves ;  and,  though  in  particular  unguarded  eKpren- 
sions,  hke  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  brain  as  "  en  quelque 
sorts  digesting  impressions  "  and  as  "performing  organically 
the  secretion  of  thought."  he  lets  himself  be  overborne  for 
the  moment  by  the  obviousness  of  the  physical,  yet  even  id 
the  Rapports,  still  more  in  the  later  Cnusfx  premih-es,  he  ■ 
shows  himself  well  aware  of  the  unique  import  of  conscioOB 
sensibility.  The  "relations"  established  are.  indeed,  lor  | 
the  most  part  of  a  very  general  kind;  but  this  was  inevitable 
at  starting.  As  a  genei-al  basis  for  the  most  developed 
doctrine  of  physiological  psychology  thus  far  attained,  his 
exposition  may  still  effectively  serve.  Certainly,  nolhiiig 
in  its  way  so  striking  has  yet  been  produced  by  other  band. 
Nor,  for  all  the  undeserved  neglect  with  which  he  has  been 
treated  by  later  inquirers,  has  even  this  been  unrclie%'ed. 
An  edition  of  the  Rapports  (and  Causes  premieres),  iaaned  in 
1844  by  L.  Peisse,  is  a  model  of  careful  and  judicioaa  com- 
menting, alt  the  more  valuable  because  of  the  perfect  freedom 
of  animadversion  which  the  editor  feels  bound  to  allow  him- 
self. This  is  the  edition  to  be  recommended  to  the  student  | 
who  wants  to  go  beyond  M.  Picavet's  admirable  analysis. 

Count   Destutt   de  Tracy   (1754-183(3)  has  had  still   lee« 
justice  than  Cabauis  from  historians  of  philosophy.     IjewM 
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is  almoBt  aJone  in  giving  prominence  to  either,  bat,  while  he 
seizes  fairly  enoDgh  the  importance  of  Cabauis.  says  nothing 
to  (he  purpose  in  his  two  jmgea  on  De  Tracy.  Yet  De 
Tracy  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  and  a  thinker  whose 
performance  is  only  less  remarkable  than  bis  ambition.  He 
now  stands  very  well  revealed  in  the  biof^raphical  facts  and 
characteristics  recorded  of  him  by  M.  Picavet,  to  which 
there  is  only  wanting  some  more  detiniteness  of  detail 
towards  the  end.  A  self-contained  man,  of  high  and 
strenuous  purpose,  he  had  already  been  given  to  scientific 
study  while  playing  the  gay  soldier  at  coiul.  When  the 
revolution  burst,  he  was  forward  to  resign  alt  aristocratic 
privilege  and  range  himself  with  the  popular  party,  though 
nover  exaggerating  the  social  and  political  e\iis  that  had  to 
be  redressed.  Not  all  his  patriotic  ardour  and  self-sacrifice 
availed  to  save  him  from  incarceration  and  imminent  peril 
of  death  at  the  height  of  the  Terror.  When  he  escaped 
condemnation  by  the  fall  of  Robespien'e  and  was  set  bee 
again,  the  studies  which  he  had  calmly  pursued  in  prison 
had  brought  him  so  far  as  to  see,  by  help  of  Condtllac  and 
Locke,  that  a  "Science  of  ideas"  was  the  thing  above  all 
needful  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  generally  and 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  This  accordingly  he  proceeded 
to  develop,  Ti\-ith  gradually  widening  view,  in  a  series  of 
Institute -memoirs  from  1796,  revised  and  recast  for  publica> 
tiou  in  1798.  He  had  then  hold  of  his  main  conceptions, 
bat  their  practical  applications,  educational  and  other,  did 
not  become  clear  to  him  till  be  was  called  to  act  (1799-1800) 
on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  it  was  with  an 
educational  purpose  that  he  then  gave  to  his  philosophical 
views  their  systematic  form  in  three  parts  (Ideology  proper. 
Grammar,  Logic)  of  Elements  d'Idiologic.  1801-5.  Later 
on  he  added  a  fourth  part,  of  Economics,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  fifth  part,  of  Morals,  towards  a  treatise  of  "  Will  and 
its  Effects,"  as  his  tirst  three  parts  had  together  made  up  a 
treatise  of  "Understanding";  but,  though  he  bad  still,  in 
1817,  some  twenty  years  of  hfe  before  him,  his  powers  were 
then  confessedly  spent,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  beyond  1805 
that  his  philosophical  impulse  is  to  be  reckoned.  Up  to 
that   time   it   worked   with   freedom   and   efficiency.     Two 
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features  of  his  thought  are  specially  to  be  noted.  (I)  It  is 
undoubtedly  from  him  that  the  import  of  coDscious  muscular 
activity  for  the  psychological  problem  of  object  first  ^ot 
distinct  recoguitton.  Condillac  io  France,  Hume  Riid 
Berkeley  in  England,  bad  (after  Locke)  each  more  or  less 
clearly  faced  tbe  problem ;  Bousseau,  whose  psychoiogical 
tact  (in  Emi/e)  deserves  more  acknowledgment  than  it  has 
got,  had  descried  the  perceptual  value  of  the  motor  factor. 
But  it  was  De  Tracy  that  first  put  all  together  and,  though 
not  without  some  wavering,  laid  tbe  foundattous  of 
tific  theory  which  many  hands  have  since  helped  to  rear.  To 
the  conception  of  object  as  primarily  obstacle,  one  6nds,  on 
reading,  that  be  bad  already  given  tbe  most  definite  ex- 
pression ;  and  there  ate  other  points  of  moment  in  the 
theory,  as  the  prior  objective  character  of  the  subject's  own 
body  in  relation  to  all  others,  which  he  anticipated  witb 
equal  clearness.  C'2|  Before  Comte,  and  in  a  profounder 
way  than  Comte,  he  conceived  of  human  knowledge  as  ad 
inter-related  system  of  positive  sciences.  The  very  desi^ 
nation  "positive,"  which  has  made  its  fortune  in  the 
present  century,  is  in  use  vrith  De  Tracy  and  others  of  tbe 
school.  Comte,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  took  it  from  that 
source,  aud  if  he  had  learned  also  the  need  of  starting  with 
what  De  Tracy  liked  to  call  tbe  "  History  of  our  MeauB  of 
Knowing,"  bis  work  of  scientific  ordering  might  bettor 
have  claimed  ita  assumed  title  of  Philosophy.  Particular 
ideas,' too,  commonly  regarded  as  most  characteristic  of 
Comte,  are  plainly  foreshadowed  in  De  Tracy  or  Cabanis. 
These  M,  Picavet  does  not  overlook ;  and,  nltogethor,  he 
is  well  justified  in  placing  the  great  Poaitivist  amoug  the 
"Aitxiliaries,  Disciples  and  Continuers"  of  the  two  Ideo- 
logical leaders. 

The  hundred  pages  under  this  title  (399-497).  in  which  ho 
proceeds  to  muster  these,  with  excellent  effect,  from  all 
departments  of  science  and  literature,  can  here  oa\f  ho 
mentioned ;  nor  can  more  be  done  for  his  final  chapter  (pp. 
498-570)  on  the  "  Third  Genei-ation,"  in  which  are  groups 
round  Degeraudo  (Dugald  Stewart's  friend)  and  Laromiguiira 
a  number  of  minor  figures,  spanning  tbe  w-hole  time  till  with 
MM.  Taine,  Kibot  and  others  the  movement  of  scientific 
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psychology  in  France  was  started  afresh  under  foreign 
stimulus.  Among  the  direct  adherents  of  Cabanis  and  De 
Tracy  the  man  of  greatest  mark  is  Maine  de  Biran;  the 
chief  interest  of  his  work,  however,  lying  in  the  extent  to 
which  he  afterwards  broke  away  from  their  lead.  Him  M. 
Picavet  leaves  here  aside  (except  in  the  way  of  frequent 
incidental  reference),  but  only  to  reserve  him  for  special 
study  in  connexion  with  a  newly  recovered  Institute-memoir 
from  the  days  of  his  Ideological  enthusiasm. 

A  few  pages  of  "Conclusion**  (.571-33,  followed  by  some 
inedita  as  appendix)  are  the  less  to  be  overlooked,  because 
here  M.  Picavet  does  what  he  can,  in  other  way  than  by  the 
much-missed  index,  to  bring  together  the  multiplex  threads 
of  his  whole  inquiry.  In  the  last  paragraphs  of  all,  there  is 
a  striking  imagination  of  the  state  of  mind  of  an  Ideologist 
transported  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  he 
worked  so  confidently  for  human  enlightenment  and  pro- 
gress, to  the  century*s  end  >\4th  its  vast  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge  but  also  increasing  sense  of  the  limits  set  to 
positive  science  and  its  ever-growing  burden  of  social  diffi- 
culties and  perils.  The  Ideologist,  it  is  allowed,  would  have 
to  abate  much  of  his  practical  optimism,  and  could  no  longer 
deal  so  lightly  as  he  did  with  philosophical  questionings 
because  they  had  failed  of  decision.  None  the  less  he  might 
truly  claim  to  have  done  a  real  stroke  of  work  in  his  day. 
He  had  broken  ground  in  every  one  of  the  lines  upon  which 
psychology  has  since  advanced, — an  effort  only  partially 
recognised  in  the  foregoing  notice  but  admirably  shown  in 
the  book  itself.  He  had  also  had  his  own  measure  of  philo- 
sophic insight  when  he  proclaimed  that  all  other  human 
search  and  all  human  striving  should  own  the  sway  of  a 
science  of  *'  Ideas  '*. 
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